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REPORT. 



To His Excellencj^ Newton Booth, 

Governor of the State of California: 

The Board of State Harbor Commissioners for the City and County of 
San Francisco, herewith present their biennial report for the period 
terminating July first, eighteen hundred and seventy-three. The an- 
nexed report of the Secretary, exhibits a detailed statement of receipts 
and expenditures. 

In accordance with an Act aj)proved March, thirtieth, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-two, the rates of dockage, wharfage, and tolls, and 
the monthly payments on all leases of the water front, were reduced 
fifty per cent May first, eighteen hundred and seventy-two. The re- 
ceipts during the last twelve months when former rates were collected, 
aggregated two hundred and eight thousand one hundred and fifty-six 
dollars and twenty-three cents, and for the year ending July first, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-three, in conformity with the reduction, 
one hundred and sixty thousand eight hundred dollars and seventy- 
three cents; but it should be stated that during the term first men- 
tioned, several wharves were held under leases, and the Board having 
subsequently taken possession, greater receipts were obtained. 

WHARVES. 

Wood is the sole material used in the construction of wharves and 
piers, and its perishable nature, in connection with the ravages of the 
teredo navalis and the Umnoria terebrans ^ render them costly structures. 

Annexed is an interesting special report of T. J. Arnold, Engineer of 
the Board, concerning the pests referred to, and experience has shown 
that wharves constructed of un preserved material, generally become 
worthless within ten years, and I'equire expenditures for repairs during 
the time named equal to half of the original cost. 

The creosoting process for the preservation of timber, has been suc- 
cessful in Europe and tropical countries, and its failure to prove entirely 
BO here where it has been partially tested, is attributed to imperfect treat- 
ment. 

The piles recently driven in the enlargement of Market-street wharf, 
were carefully prepared, and favorable results are anticipated. The at- 
tention of the Board has been called to other processes, ^^i^ /H^ii^^ /:> 
ness expressed to test their relative utility. JtiZGCl by VLjvJ vJVtTv^ 



The report referred to, contains valuable information concerning the 
various modes of treatment and experience elsewhere, as to their 
efficacy in rendering timber indestructible. The insufficient accommoda- 
tion for vessels of the largest class during a portion of last year, caused 
serious delaj^s in discharging and receiving cargoes, and Market and 
Front street wharves have therefore been enlarged and others partially 
renewed, and it is believed that after the requisite dredging shall be 
performed, a recurrence of material deky will be avoided. 

La Rue's is the only wharf under the control of the State where dock- 
age and tolls are not collected by the Commissioners, the same having 
been recently assigned to the wood dealers, and the revenue received 
will be greater than otherwise obtained. Prior to May first, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-three, the Central Pacific Eailroad Company 
occupied, for ferry purposes, the bulkhead between Broadway and 
Pacific wharves, and a berth at the latter, for one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars per month, and the Board, believing that greater revenue should be 
derived for the accommodation atfoi^ded, the company was then notified 
that the payment of established rates of dockage would be required, and 
the net receipts for two months have aggregated one thousand three 
hundred and thirty-four dollars and twenty-five cents. The California 
Pacific Eailroad Company, previous to June first, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-three, was allowed the sole use of Broadway wharf for five hun- 
dred dollars per month, but possession was then resumed, and the net 
proceeds for the month were one thousand four hundred and fifty-seven 
dollars and sixteen cents. 

DREDGING. 

The expense incurred for dredging, since the creation of the Board, 
has been an important item, and no authority existing for the Commis- 
sioners to procure a dredger, they have been compeHed, in accordance 
with law, to advertise for proposals for the performance of the work. 
The rates paid have varied from thirtj^-four to fifty cents per cubic yard— 
the last being thirty-six, and contracted for by the present Board; but 
the mode of computing the amount removed differs from that prevailing 
heretofore, and is now determined by measurement previous to the com- 
mencement of the work and after completion. The absence of compe- 
tition and the excessive charges have induced the Board to limit the 
amount as far as consistent with the urgent demands of commerce, and 
authority to obtain a dredger is regarded as essential to a thorous^'h and 
economical performance of the work. The constant and rapid slfoaling 
is partially owing to the sewers emptying into the slips, and relief from 
this source will be referred to in suggestions concerning improvements 
on the entire water front. 

LEASING. 

In accordance with law, the wharves were advertised for lease in March 
last, and bids received, but the Commissioners, conceiving that the pub- 
lic interest would not be promoted by a compliance with the terms pro- 
posed, were induced to reject the same, and are constrained to remark, 
that they regard the policy of leasing generally as indiscreet. It is 
probable, if the property should be leased with provisions for the neces- 
sary repairs and dredging to be performed by the lessees, and the return 
at the expiration in like condition as received, that differences between 
the Commissioners and the lessees would frequently occur and lead to 



protracted litigation, and sureties deemed ample might ultimately prove 
entirely irresponsible. Power, however, should be granted to afford 
permanent accommodation to ferries and steamers plying regularly 
inland, or to coastwise or foreign ports; and authority should also be 
conferred to discriminate when the revenue derived, in accordance with 
the ordinary rates of dockage, may prove entirely inadequate to the 
privileges obtained. Leases to individuals or corporations, similar to 
those existing, should be deprecated, as rights thus acquired may prove 
serious obstacles in consummating changes which may be regarded as 
vitally important. 

SEA WALL. 

Owing to the limited amount of funds in the hands of the Board avail- 
able for that purpose, no work has been done upon the bulkhead during 
the last two years. 

Of the total length of sea wall originally authorized by statute — eight 
thousand three hundred and thirty -seven feet — there remains a length of 
■&ye thousand and eighty-five feet yet to be constructed. The plan 
adopted for this work, as applied to the present water front, appears to 
have given satisfaction. The embankment has not settled materially at 
any place and no lateral movement has occurred. 

It will be observed that the line submitted by the Engineer of the 
Board for a new water front, conforms substantially with the old line 
between Folsom and Pacific streets; and in case this plan, or a similar 
one, is adopted, that jDortion of the embankment between Pacific and 
Howard streets will be made to form a part of the new work. A sec- 
tion, six hundred and fifty feet long, between Yallejo and Union streets, 
would have to be abandoned as a water front, and the work performed 
upon it could only be utilized as so much necessary filling. The re- 
clamation of the water lots in the block bounded by Howard, Folsom, 
East, and Steuai't streets, has had the effect to force a large amount of 
mud into the slip south of Howard street, which will have to be I'emoved 
by the dredger. 

To avoid the useless expense which is thus entailed, the sea w^all 
embankment should, as soon as possible, be extended southerly from its 
present termination near Howard street, to a point at or near Folsom 
street. 

OBSTRUCTIONS ON THE BULKHEAD. 

Upon assuming office, the present Board found the bulkheads much 
obstructed by lumber, wood, and other material, and even by buildings, 
in some instances of considerable magnitude. Efforts to cause the 
removal of the obstructions have resulted in partial success, and the 
occupants of various warehouses and offices have signified a willingness 
to remove when required; but positive orders have been delayed with a 
view to avoid what might be regarded as unnecessary harshness. The 
bulkhead between Market and Howard streets is much incumbered, and 
the ordinary business of the vicinity impeded, and the exertions of the 
Board to obtain a compliance with their demands have thus far proved 
ineffectual. 

SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING THE FUTURE. 

A map of the present water front, and another, indicating what the 
future should be, are herewith submitted. j+jTkejfcrmer delineates the -^ 



angles and lack of tmiformity which cause increased shoaling, and it is 
evident that the curved frontage and wharves at right angles, as sliown 
on the latter, and constructed with piers of durable materials and less 
in number, will prove of greater utility, and cause the current to essen- 
tially decrease the shoaling of the slips, and consequently the expendi- 
ture for dredging. 

Further relief can be afforded by the construction of an intercepting 
sewer along the city front, and inside of the State line, of capacity 
sufficient to receive the sewage of the city, and to be flushed at each 
returning ebb tide by water to be retained in a basin or reservoir at its 
southern extremity. The amount of water which can be held and dis- 
charged at the times mentioned will be ample to thoroughly cleanse the 
main sewer, and thus avoid a prolific source of shoaling and materially 
promote the sanitary condition of the city. 

A railway track, to be open to all companies, can be constructed along 
the entire water front, and afford facilities for delivering and receiving 
freights at the various wharves, and a considerable area noi'th of Vallejo 
street can be reclaimed and utilized for depot purposes. The necessity 
for bringing ship and car together is realized in Atlantic ports, and im- 
provements to accomplish the object desired are either progressing or 
generally contemplated, and prospectively a like necessity here cannot 
fail to be apparent. The expenditure necessary cannot be estimated 
until the extent of the improvements shall be defined, and the Board 
respectfully recommend the appointment of a Commission, consisting of 
competent engineers and others of commercial and maritime experience, 
to report in reference to the entire matter. 

WAYS AND MEANS. 

If it shall be determined to remodel the entire water front, the ques- 
tion will arise as to the ways and means to accomplish the change. The 
only resorts are the creation of a bonded debt or the imposition of an 
annual tax. The former is beyond the power of the State, and the lat- 
ter would encounter hostility elsewhere than in the City of San Fran- 
cisco. 

Under these cii*cum stances, the propriety of transferring the property 
to the city, coupled with restrictions that may be deemed advisable, and 
authorizing the issuance of bonds or a tax levy for a series of years, 
may receive favorable consideration. 

The creation of a public debt for an object which can be accomplished 
by an annual imposition which would not be regarded as oppressive, is 
questionable, and in the event of a transfer the latter may be deemed 
more in accordance with sound policy. A bonded debt would require 
that sufficient should be realized from dockage and wharfage for the 
annual interest and a Sinking Fund for the extinction of the debt at ma- 
turity, while taxation for defraying the cost as the work may progress 
would obviate the necessity for excessive rates, and when completed, 
for sufficient only for dredging and ordinary repairs. The assessed 
value of real and personal property for the present year approximates 
two hundred and fifteen million dollars, and a tax of ten cents on each 
one hundred dollars would yield two hundred and fifteen thousand dol- 
lars, and as it would be necessary to prosecute the work by sections, 
and not essentially decrease the accommodation requisite for the com- 
merce of the port, it is believed that the amount named would be as 
much as could be judiciously expended annually. 



Less than twenty-five years have elapsed since San Fi^ancisco became 
a port of entry, and she now ranks as third in the collection of duties 
on imports. There are those prominent in her commercial marts who 
remember when, in early manhood, the surroundings of the harbor were 
in a state of nature, and the past inspires sanguine hopes of the future. 

Intercourse with Eastern Asia, Australia, and the islands of the 
Pacific, cannot be regarded as more than inaugurated, and although cor- 
porate greed and rapacity may seek the consummation of schemes inju- 
rious to her interests, it may not prove fallacious to predict that when 
another like period shall terminate, she will surpass all save the great 
metropolis of the Nation, 

For details concerning various matters the Commissioners refer to the 
report of T. J. Arnold, Engineer, and to that of J. F. Swift, Esq., special 
counsel, respecting pending litigation. ^^^^^^^ CUNNINGHAM. 

SAMUEL SOULE. 
T. L. MATHEWSON, 
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Engineer's Office, San Francisco, July 30th, 1873. 

To the Honorable the Board of State Harbor Commissioners: 

Gentlemen: I herewith respectfully submit my biennial report for 
the period ending July first, eighteen hundred and seventy-three. 

BULKHEAD. 

No work has been done on the sea wall embankment since the date of 
my last report. I take pleasure in saying that I have seen no reason to 
qualify, in any manner, the favorable opinion which I have heretofore 
expressed of the plan adopted by the Board for this important work. 
With some modifications in the specifications and careful attention to 
the materials used, I believe it w^iii accomplish all that was claimed for 
it by its projectors. That portion of the embankment which was first 
constructed has settled very little, if any, in the last two years; but 
upon the section which was completed in eighteen hundred and seventy, 
I have noticed a slight settlement, which is dueprobablj^ to the compact- 
ing of the material. I have not been able to discover anywhere the 
least lateral movement of the embankment. 

WHARVES. 

The total amount expended during the last two years for work per- 
formed uoder contract, upon the various wharves on the city front, is 
forty-eight thousand three hundred and forty-seven dollars and three 
cents, as follows: 



Wharves. 



Amoun 


t. 


$19,273 80 


7,752 


50 


6,303 


20 


4,020 


24 


3,515 


60 


2,881 


14 


2,128 93 


1,372 


97 


836 


60 


143 


55 


118 


50 



Market-street wharf 

Front-street wharf. 

Pacific-street wharf 

Mission street wharf 

Howard-street wharf 

Jackson-street wharf 

!North Point wharf. 

Spear and Bryant-street wharf. 

La E.ue's wharf 

Commercial-street wharf. 

Washington-street wharf 

Total /^..^ 
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«48,34| p5^ 
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Market- street wharf was replanked in December, eighteen hundred 
and seven ty- two, and i n May o f t h i s year was wi d e n e d fro m fi f ty f e e t to 
eighty feet, the new portion being constructed of preserved fjiles. At 
the same time ninety new standard i^iles were driven under the old 
structure. The wharf is now^ in good condition, and, from its position, 
it is one of the most important, and will undoubtedly be one of the 
most profitable wharves, on the city front. Pacific, Jackson, and How- 
ard-street wharves have been entirely rcplanked and otherwise re- 
paired. Front-street wharf has been widened from ^i'ty feet to 
seventy -five feet, and is now capable of accommodating Hvg first-class 
ships. Mis si on -street wharf was partly replanked in October, eighteen 
hundred and seventy- two, and a section of it, two hundred and sixty 
feet in length, is now being rebuilt by W. H. Martin & Co., under a 
contract with j'our honorable Board. The other wharves included in 
the above schedule have been variously repaired by j)lanking and driv- 
ing standard and fender piles where necessary. 

In addition to the work above enumerated, fiftj?^- eight thousand five 
hundred and seventy-five dollars and eighty-seven cents have been ex- 
pended in 

URGENT REPAIRS . 

3Iaking the total amount of money expended for wharves in the last 
two years, one hundred and six thousand nine hundred and twelve dol- 
lars and ninety cents. I find on reference to the records that the items 
embraced under the head of urgent repairs, are so numerous as to ren- 
der a detailed statement of them in this report impracticable. The cost 
of nearly all the fender piles which are driven from time to time, and a 
great portion of the "patching," which is a soui^ce of constant expense, 
is included under this head. Broadway, Pacific, Washington, Clay, 
Commercial, and a great part of Market- street v/harves were con- 
structed upwards of eighteen years ago. The piles in some of these 
wharves have been renewed three times, and upon those which have 
sustained a heavy traffic, the planking has been replaced, on an average, 
every three years. The cost of repairs on Pacific-street wharf, since it 
came into the possession of the Board (February, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-sevenj, has amounted to a sum sufiicient to build two first-class 
wharves of equal dimensions. 
* 

DREDGING. 

During the last two years two hundred and fifty- three thousand six 
hundred and forty cubic yards of mud have been removed from the vari- 
ous slips along the city front, at a cost of eighty-six thousand two hun- 
dred and thirty- seven dollars and sixty cents, as follows : 
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Wharves. 



Cubic yards. 



At Vallejo-street wharf. 

At Market and Ho ward -street wharv 

At Pacific-street wharf 

At Mission-street wharf 

At Market-street wharf 

At La Eue's wharf. 

At Eureka and North Point wharves, 

At Broadway wharf. 

At Front- street wharf. 

At Main-street wharf. 

Total 



56.710 
40.470 

2(),160 
25,780 
21,720 
21,080 
17,530 
17,510 
16,010 
10,670 



253,640 



The Board has recently entered into a contract with W. H. Taylor 
for the removal of two hundred thousand cubic j^ai^ds of mud (more or 
less), and Mr. Taylor is now engaged in the prosecution of the work. 
Upon the completion of the present contract, the Board will have 
expended for dredging, since its organization, a total sum of four hun- 
dred and one thousand three hundred and sixty -one dollars and ten 
cents, as follows : 





Date. 


Amount. 


Amount as per biennial report of. 


1867 
1869 
1871 
1873 


§54,406 50 
73,H59 00 


Amount as per biennial report of. 


Amount as per biennial rej^orb of. 


115,358 00 


Amount as per biennial report of...... 


86,237 60 
72.000 00 


present contract 








Total 


§401,361 10 







Even with this large expenditure the Commissioners have been able 
to do little more than to excavate trenches alongside the wharves, just 
wide enough and deep enough to admit vessels at high water. In the 
middle of the slips the mud has accumulated from year to year until it 
is now, in places, barely covered at low water. 

In my biennial report of eighteen hundred and seventy-one, I called 
attention to the rapid accumulation of mud along the cit}' front, and. in 
pointing out the cause, suggested what I conceived to be the only rem- 
edy for the evil, namely : a modification of the line of the water front, 
and the enactment of such laws as would enable the Board to construct 
the wharves in such a manner, and upon such lines, that they won Id 
obstruct the currents of the bay as little as possible. 

The Act of March fifth, eighteen hundred and sixty-four, under whifh 
all improvements on the water front are made, is defective in severat> 
ways. It provides for the building ot* a^sea wall upon arbitrary linesf^ 
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without apparent reference to the depth of water or directions of the 
currents; it exposes abruj)t angles and obstacles to the ebb and flow of 
the tide, and, without regard to this vital eloment in preserving depth of 
water, requires the wharves to be constructed on the extension of the 
lines of streets terminating on the city front. The wharves so con- 
structed, in conformity with law, are of unequal lengths, and, owiiig to 
the want of parallelism in the streets north and south of Market street, 
are extended at various angles with each other, causing the waterway, 
under the wharves, to be partially closed to the free action of the tides, 
and rendering it impossible to keep berths open to shipping without con- 
stant and expensive dredging. 

As a fundamental proposition, it rn'dj be said that the piers should be 
constructed, in respect to length and alignment, with direct reference to 
the currents of the bay. The lengths should be graduated so that the 
pier-head line will conform to the general direction of the tidal path, and 
the j)iers should be located upon such lines that the supports, reduced 
to a minimum, will offer the least possible obstruction to the passage of 
the water. 

A due regard to these princij^les, in the construction of wharves, and 
a rectification of the present angular water front, would, in my opinion, 
reduce the amount of dredging, now required to accommodate shipping, 
at least one hcxif. 

In view of the enormous outlay for dredging, and the constantly 
increasing expense entailed by the system of '* patching" old wharves, 
to which we are driven, the practical question for the Eoard to consider, 
is: should the errors which were inaugurated before the Harbor Com- 
mission was created, and which the Act of eighteen hundred and sixty- 
four in effect continues, be perpetuated, or should a general and compre- 
hensive plan be adopted which will meet the business requirements of a 
great city? 

The time cannot be far distant when each branch of trade will demand 
wharf accommodations especially adapted to its peculiar requirements. 
Piers must be provided for steamers and vessels engaged in foreign 
trade, in domestic trade, in the wood and coal trade, in the trade in lum- 
ber and building materials, in the hay and grain trade, in fruit, vegeta- 
bles, fish, and other market supplies, and the dimensions of each wharf, 
and the plan upon which it is constructed, must depend in each case 
upon the use to which it is to be applied. In order that cheap and rapid 
communication may be effected between land and water transporta- 
tion — a matter of vital importance to San Francisco — provision should 
also be made for railroad tracks along the city front. 

I submit a map showing somewhat, in detail, the general features of 
the plan which is here outlined. 

This plan, in brief, provides for a street two hundred feet wide along 
the whole city front, following the curved lines, which mark the course 
of the tides. Two railroad tracks are shown upon this street for its 
entire length, with spur tracks extending out to and along the piers. 
Starting from this main street, the wharves are projected at right angles 
to the currents, and have an average length of about three hundred 
feet. In order to utilize the sea-wall embankment between Pacific and 
Howard streets, which has been completed, a slight angle is made in the 
proposed line, near Market street, but the length of the wharves are so 
graduated that the pier line along this portion of the city front is 
straight. 
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The piles in all new wharves, which form a part of this system, 
should be preserved so thoroughly as to render their protection against 
the attacks of the marine worms a matter of absolute certainty. In 
this respect we should be guided by the experience obtained on similar 
works in Europe, where piles treated by the creosote process have been 
found to be perfectly sound after an exposure of over thirty years. 

Special legislation will be required to enable the Board to modify 
either the line of the water front or the plan of improvements now in 
process of execution. If the evils growing out of the present system 
are not overrated, it would seem proper that the change should be made 
as soon as possible. The facilities for loading and unloading vessels 
have been found inadequate for the accommodation of the increasing 
commerce of this port, and any new work undertaken under the present 
laws relating to harbor improvements, will be constructed upon princi- 
ples known to be erroneous. The railroad policy of the city, and per- 
haps of the State, may turn upon the feasibility of reaching every point 
on the city front with loaded cars. The exact location of a new line for 
the water front should be determined by a careful and patient study of 
the currents of the bay; and in order that all possible errors may be 
avoided, I would suggest that before taking final action the Board 
should have the best engineering advice that can be obtained. 



Eespectfully submitted. 



T. J. AENOLD, 

Engineer of Sea Wall. 
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Engineer's OrriCE, \ 
San Francisco, February 3d, 1873. j 

To the Honorable the Board of State Harbor Commissioners: 

Gentlemen: In compliance with your instructions, I have examined 
the subject matter of the communication from I. C. Woods, Esq., man- 
ager of the wood-preserving works located in this city, and also that o£ 
Tho3. C. Wallace & Co., and respectfully submit the following report: 

The preservation of woods, by means of chemical preparations, has 
been the subject of many interesting experiments both in the United 
States and in Europe. From the nature of the investigations, the value 
of the several processes which have been suggested can only be ascer- 
tained by actual trial after such tests as time alone can furnish. J^o 
experiments that I have made myself can, therefore, be of any material 
interest; and in the discussion of the question, I am driven to the neces- 
sity of referring you almost entirely to what has been done by others. 
As the subject is one of great importance in its bearing upon projected 
improvements on our water front, I trust I may be pardoned for treating 
it somewhat at length. 

The destruction of our wharves arises from two causes: 
First — The marine worms which feed upon the piles; and 
Second — The rapid decay of the Oregon fir timber composing the 
superstructure. 

The marine worms which destroy our piles are of two kinds, namely, 
the teredo navalis and the limnoria terebrans. 

The operations of the teredo have been prettj^ thoroughly observed 
by scientific men, but the habits of the worm itself have not been so 
well studied. So far as I know, the germ of the teredo seems to exist 
in all sea water above a certain temperature, but its presence there can- 
not be detected, even under the magnifying power of the most powerful 
microscope. It needs for its development a habitation of wood from 
which the bark has been removed. A series of interesting experiments 
wei'e made at the Norfolk Navy Yard, prior to eighteen hundred and 
sixty-one, by Calvin Brown, Esq., now Government Civil Engineer at 
Mare Island. In the course of these experiments, he found that the 
young teredo had entered a piece of wood one eighth of an inch in> 
thickness, which had only been submerged eight days. The outer sur**- 
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face of the wood, under the microscope, showed no signs of perforation 
by the worm; but a thin shaving, planed off, exposed their holes, though 
not visible without the glass. Deeper excavation brought to light the 
worm itself, which was then so small as to be nearly invisible to the 
naked eye. It appeared to be a small white bulb, but under the glass it 
showed the perfect teredo. This germ would grow at Norfolk from six 
to twelve inches in length and three eighths of an inch in diameter 
during one Summer. 

The teredo has neither legs, fins, nor other apparent means of loco- 
motion. Its head, which is in two parts, is of the ordinary sea shell 
substance, and fills one end of the cavity it inhabits. The wood is bored 
by the head, its two parts working on a hinge, into fine dust, which 
passes through the gelatinous body of the worm, perhaps furnishing it 
food. This gelatinous body entirely fills the cavity made and inhabited 
by the worm. The body terminates in a flattened tail protected by a 
thin shell covering. At its junction with the body, the tail can be 
opened into two equal parts, indicating one straight intestine from the 
head to and through the tail. The teredo can at will project this tail 
through the hole by which it entered the wood, and this is its means of 
communication with the sea water. Without sea water, if allowed to 
remain in the wood, the worm dies in from twenty-four to forty-eight 
hours; removed from the wood, it dies almost instantly, and its body 
shrivels to a mere thread. 

The teredo is said by naturalists to be oviparous, and that its young, 
immediately after birth, attach themselves to the first attainable wood, 
and begin to bore it. Whether they impregnate the waters of the har- 
bor by being brought into it in worm-eaten wood, or whether after 
leaving the mother they remain in an imperfect condition in the water 
for an indefinite period, until they drift against a piece of wood floating 
or fixed; or whether the young teredo forms a living colony in the 
honey-combed piles, are among the habits of this destructive pest which 
are yet to be investigated. 

In our eastern harbors, they are said to disappear during the Winter 
months, or at least to cease their ravages, and then to reappear or 
recommence their operations with the opening of Summer. In this 
harbor they never cease their operations, so far as we have been able to 
observe their habits. 

The teredo enters the piles across the grain of the wood, between the 
top of the mud and ordinary low-water mark, and after entering, it 
bores with the grain upward as far as high- water mark, and downward 
to the line of the mud; but never below" the line of the mud and never 
out again into the water. 

The teredo^ as I have before mentioned, never eats the bark of the 
wood, and only enters the piles after the bark has been removed. 

The Umnoria terebrans has only recently made its appearance in our 
waters. It comes originally from the tropics, and is brought here no 
doubt by vessels whose planking has been eaten by it. ThisT worm cuts 
the piles entirely across the grain, eating from the outside, and making 
great cavities in the wood. They seem to prefer being left exposed a 
portion of the time by the receding tide. It eats the wood just below 
ordinary high -water mark. 

^ This worm was first noticed in England in eighteen hundred and 
eight, by the late Eobert Stevenson, and was named and described by 
Dr. Leach, in eighteen hundred and eleven. The following is the de- 
scription of the Umnoria as found in English waters: 
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*« Gregarious and abundant; attacks by preference the pine family; 
does not attack floating wood; is from one fifth to one third of an inch 
Ions:, rounded at each end, with parallel sides; has fourteen segments, 
the last two being the largest; the seven next to the head each bear 
a pair of strong mandibles which are the boring organs. General color 
olive gray; can swim as well as creep; when touched rolls itselt into a 
ball like the common sow bug, which it much resembles." 

This description answers precisely to the newly discovered worm 
which has so recently made its appearance in the waters of this harbor. 
Piles are eaten by them completely through, so that one piece will re- 
main attached to the cap of the wharf while the other is found pi;oject- 
ing from the mud. The operations of this worm may be seen at .JNortU 
Point and Greenwich Pocks. 

THE DECAY 01? OREGON FIR TIMBER IN SAN PRANOISCO. 

The best authorities agree as to the Winter months, when the sap is 
down, being the time for cutting timber, in order to secure tne best 
Quality of material w^hich the tree is capable of producing. They also 
ascree as to the necessity of thoroughly seasoning the same wood before 
using it. Our wharf material here is often growing in the forests bor- 
derino; Puget Sound ninety days before it is framed into the whart. In 
an exiiaustive report made by Chas. E. Story, Chairman ot Special Com- 
mittee, addressed to the Board of Supervisors ot this city, July 
thirtieth, eighteen hundred and seventy, upon the subject ot street 
pavements, he uses the following language in reference to timber on 
this coast: 

« The time of year within which trees are felled has very great influ- 
ence on the durability of the wood. To secure the best qualities of the 
wood the tree should be felled when the sap is down, that is, m the 
Winter months. It is this fact which makes the Winter months the 
season for loggin2^ In the East the snow forms the bed for hauling the 
lo^s, and the swoUen rivers in the Spring carry the logs to market. In 
this country w^e have neither Winter nor snow, and but few rivers used 
for rafting; hence on the Pacific Coast, the timber trees are cut at 
all season? of the year, and beyond doubt a portion of the bad reputa- 
tion attaching to some species of wood is owing to this cause. JN early 
all the wood brought to this market comes by vessel, green, and ot 
course steamed in the hold, hence may be injuriously affected by this 
confinement. We can never bring logging to the system of W inter cut- 
tino' practiced in the East, and this is an additional reason why, m ban 
Francisco, we must resort to some wood-preserving process to protect 
us against decaying wood." 

In our own experience, on works under the control of the Harbor 
Commissioners, we have found that piles are attacked by the teredo, as 
soon as the bark falls off, which is in about two years after they are 
driven; that fender piles are so weakened by these attacks, that in lour 
years they will not sustain any considerable lateral pressure; that 
standard piles, having to sustain a vertical pressure will las. from 
seven to eight years, but at some risk after the sixth year, and that 
Oregon timber, when exposed to moisture, begins to decay m from fivr^ 
to eight years. ' tJ^ 
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Having glanced at the causes of the rapid destrnctioii of our wharves 
1 will now consider what may be done to preserve them from decay and 
tne ravages of the marine worm. 

^ Upwards of fifty patents have been taken out for the preservation of 
timber by chemical preparations, the mode of application generally 
being to iorce the solutions into the pores of the wood by pressure in 
close vessels. The best known, and perhaps most valuable compounds 
emp oyed, are chloride of mercuiy, sulphate of copper, chloride of zinc, 
sulphate of iron, carbonate of soda, and creosote or pitch oil While 
some of the metallic salts have been found to prevent dry rot, none of 
ttiem appear to protect submerged timbers from the attacks of the 
marine worms. Professor Wood, of the Michigan University, in a recent 
treatise on the preservation of timber, says: "It was naturally sup- 
posed^ that poisoning the timber would poison or drive awav the teredo, 
but Jlyan s and all other processes employing solutions of "the salts of 
metals of alkahne earths, signally failed. The constant motion of sea 
water soon dilutes and washes away the small quantity of soluble poison 
with which the wood has been injected, ii any albuminate of a metal- 
lic base still remains in the wood, the poisonous properties of the injec- 
tion have been destroyed by the combination. Moreover, the lower 
vertebrates are unaffected by poisons which kill the mammals. Indeed, 
It IS now known that certain of the lower forms of animal life live and 
even fatten on such deadly agents as arsenic." 

V ^ P^^P^^' ^'^'^^^ '^^ ^ meeting of the Philosophical Society of Glasgow 
by Mr. P. M. 3Ioir, and published in eighteen hundred and sixty-nine' 
contains a concise statement of the conclusions arrived at relative to 
the value of the various European patents for preserving \vood from the 
attacks ot the marine worm, and is, in a measure, a summary of the 
opinions of nearly all recent writers on the subject. He says; 

"Kyanizing, or injecting corrosive sublimate into timber, is very ex- 
pensive if properly done, and besides this, there is the fact that it is 
practically useless, inasmuch as it has been found that Kyanized piles 
after three years immersion in the sea, did not contain a trace of the 
preservative compound. 

^'Suli^hate of copper, first suggested as a preservative by Maro-ary 
and afterwards largely employed by Boucherie, may be used to prevent 
dry rot m timber, but for piers, bridges, and other structures, which are 
exposed to the action of water, it has no practical value, as the water 
dissolves out tlie salts with great rapidity. Timber prepared with this 
salt, and used for marine purposes, is as readily destroyed by the teredo 
and Zmnom as unprepared timber. -^ ^ 

^ "In Payne's process, a solution of sulphate of iron is first absorbed 
into the wood, and afterwards carbonate of soda. Double decomposi- 
tion ensues, and the practical result is the formation of oxide of iron 
the deconQposition of which renders wood brittle, and does not prevent 
attacks of either of the worms just named." 

Professor Baird, of the Smithsonian Institute, in commenting upon a 

ToZ.^i ^f.^^.^^^'^^^ conducted in Holland, under the direction of the 
Academy of Sciences, of Amsterdam, says: 

•nT^.f^ r^ • * . . * ^ , " '-^^^'^^ ^'^^ ^^^^ ^^ sulphate of copper, sul- 
phate of iron, acetate of lead, corrosive sublimate, soluble glass, chloride 
of calcium, and chloride of zinc, tar oil, creosote of oil, etc. Of these! 
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the creosote oil experiment alone presented any positive indications of 
beneficial result, and in it the committee found what they sought for. 
After five years of exposure, while all other piles, whether prepared or 
Dot, were entirely eaten up, those impregnated with this substance were 
perfectly sound and free from any trace of worms. * * * 

Impregnating wood with soluble inorganic salts which are poisonous to 
animal life, furnishes no protection against the worm. This is due to 
the fact that the sea water soon dissolves away their strength, and the 
worm does not devour or digest the wood bored out by means of the 
shelly jaws." 

Attempts have been made to find insoluble deposits in the interior of 
timber by first injecting a solution of one metallic salt, and afterwards 
forcing into the pores another solution which will combine chemically 
with the first and form a coinpound that water will not dissolve. This 
has failcd'in practice, for the reason that actual contact in the ligneous 
ceils cannot be obtained. Surgeon General Barnes, of the U. S. Army, in 
his report on the preservation of wood pavements, says: " In those pro- 
cesses which design to fill the pores of the wood with insoluble sub- 
stance (formed by a rearrangement of several chemical compounds), the 
reaction w-hich occurs is only partial, and confined to the superfices, 
being hindered by the formation of the insoluble salt, at and near the sur- 
face. JK * * * My experiments show that it is always 
possible to dissolve and remove entirely any mineral or metallic salt 
which may have been deposited, with any degree of thoroughness, 
throughout a paving block." 

It is unnecessary to multiply authorities on this point. It may be 
considered as a settled fact that none of the metallic or mineral salts in- 
jected into timber will preserve it from the attacks of the marine 
worms. It is proper to add here, however, that some of the solutions 
referred to will prevent decay, and can be economically applied. Sul- 
phate of copper, applied as proposed by Thomas C. Wallace & Co., has 
been successfully used for the treatment of railroad ties and other tim- 
bers, both in the United States and Europe. The end of a green stick 
is inclosed in a close fitting collar, to which is attached an impervious 
bag, communicating through a flexible tube, with a reservoir containing 
the solution, elevated to a height of from thirty to forty feet. Hydro- 
static pressure soon expels the sap and other fermentive matters at the 
opposite end of the stick. When the solution makes its appearance, also, 
the process is completed. 

In eighteen hundred and forty-six, eighty thousand sleepers of the 
most perishable wood, impregnated with sulphate of copper, were laid 
down on French railways. After nine years exposure, they were found 
as perfect as when laid. The experiment was so satisfactory that most 
of the railways in France at once adopted the system. 

It is claimed that this method of applying the material accomplishes 
two objects— that of expelling the sap, and filling the pores with a pre- 
servative solution. The invention seems to be confined to the method 
of applying the solution; Messrs. Wallace & Co. offering, in their com- 
munication, to treat piles and timber with creosote oil, sulphate of cop- 
per, or any other well known solution. If creosote oil, or the dead oil 
of coal tar, can be forced into piles by this apparatus, which I doubt, the 
process will give very satisfactory results. f r^r^r^ I r> 

Digitized by VjOO vie 
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THE CREOSOTING PROCESSES. 



^ Creosote Oil, or dead oil, as it is usually termed in the United States, 
IS, so far, the only substance met with that furnishes a complete and 
pertect protection against the marine worm. It is obtained by distilla- 
tion, from ordinary gas tar. In the Eastern States, forty barrels of tar 
will yield two barrels of benzine, ten barrels of dead oil, and about 
twenty-seven barrels of pitch. The benzine sells there at twenty-five 
cents, the dead oil at nine cents, and the pitch at thirteen cents per gal- 
lon. At nine cents per gallon, about one cent per pound, dead oil is the 
cheapest known material for the preservation of wood, and is also the 
best. Ihe urst successful application of creosote oil was made by Mr. 
John ^ethell who obtained a patent for his process in En^-land in eigh- 
teen hundred and thirty-eight. In his painphlet, Mr. EetlieJi thus de- 
scribes his j)rocess: 

^ "The timber, being first dried, and cut according to pattern required, 
IS carefully weighed, and is then placed in a cylinder of wrou^^ht iron 
the doors o± which are hermetically closed. The air and moisture con- 
tamed m the wood are then exhausted from it and from the cylinder 
containing it, by a powerful air pump. The pores of the wood bein^ 
now empty and capable of being absolutely filled, the preservative mate^ 
!i .'-n 1 i ^'^'^^sote oil (which consists of the heavy bituminous oils 
distilled from gas, tar, and pitch), heated up to one hundred and twenty 
degrees Fahrenheit, is forced into the body of the timber by powerful 
hydrostatic pumps, exerting a pressure of one hundred to two hundred 
pounds per square inch. This pressure is maintained until it appears 
that the proper quantity of creosote oil has entered the wood The 
wood IS then taken out and M^eighed, to verify the result." 

He states that the amount of oil required for railway sleepers 
bridges, etc., is seven pounds to the cubic foot, and for marine purposes' 
ten pounds to the cubic foot. i^ i *=>» 

Mr. Moir, in the paper before referred to, states: "In no case does 
the evidence regarding the value of the process seem to equal that in 
lavor o± the ereosoting process, patented by Bethell. * * * Oreo 
sote acts very powerfully in coagulating the albumen contained in the 
cells of the wood and besides this, it effectually preserves the fibre of 
tae timber, and hence its value over all other so-called preservative 
agents. -^ 

" Since the ereosoting process was first introduced, in the year eighteen 
hundred and thirty-eight, it has been extensively employed in Great 
-Britain and Ireland; in all the other countries on the continent where 
ereosot_e oil can be obtained— France, Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
Spam, Portugal, and Italy; and in India, Cape Colony, Brazil, and other 
tropical countries— to preserve timber from the attacks of the white ant 
Buce^eTsfui'"^^ ^^^" properly carried out, it has been completely 

Mr. Brunei, Eobert Stevenson, Thomas McClean, A. Forrestier, M. 
orepm, 1 Ji. Harrison, Mr. Hawkshaw, and many other eminent en- 
gmeers and scientific men, concur in this estimate" of the value of the 
creosote process. 

Dr. Letheby, the celebrated English chemist, states that creosote acts 
as a preservative agent in the following ways: 
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1. It coagulates the albuminous substances and gives stability to the 
constituents of the cambium and cellulose of the young wood. 

2. It absorbs and approjn'iates the oxygen which is within the pores 
of the wood, and so checks, or rather prevents, the eremacausis of the 
ligneous tissue. 

3. It resinifies within the pores of the wood, and in this way shuts 
out both air and moisture. 

4. It acts as a positive poison to the lower forms of animal and vege- 
table life, and so protects the wood from the attacks of fungi, aeari, and 
parasites. 

Under date of December tenth, eighteen hundred and seventy, Gen- 
eral Q. A. Gil more. United States Army, in communication to General 
A. A. Humphreys, Chief of Engineers United States Army, writes as 
follows: 

" After a careful inquiry concerning the various methods of preserving 
timber from decay, and from attacks of land and marine worms, now 
practiced, I am convinced that the Bet hell process patented in England 
in eighteen hundred and thii*ty-eight, and the two American modifica- 
tions of it, known respectively as the Secly and Eobins process, are 
both cheaper and more effectual than any other preservative methods 
now in use. They consist in impregnating the timber to a greater or 
less degree with carbolic acid, contained in creosote of coal tar." 

General T. J. Cram, of the United States Engineer Corps, while in 
charge of the improvements of the St. Clair Flats, in Michigan, submit- 
ted to General Humphreys an interesting repoi't on this subject, from 
which I copy the following tables: 

Results of ereosoting wood for railroad ties in foreign countries, compared 
with duration of the same wood uncreosoted, for ties. 



NAME OI- EAILWAT AND ATTTHORITr 
FOR THE EXPERIMENT. 
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?^^ 
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§8 






Q 
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Hanchester and Crewe E. E ) 

Building News, July 5, 1870. j 

Cologne and Minden E. E ) 

G. Frenie, Inspector. j 

India Kaiiroads 1 

Mr. Burt. J 

Stockton and Darlington E. E 1 

Thos. Siimmerson, Inspector. j 

Yorkshire and Lancashire E. E 1 

James Price. j 

Middleborough & Great Western K. E. | 

James Price. j 

Great Eastern E. E 1 

Samuel Dawson, Superintendent. j 

Belgium Eailroads j 

Minister of Public Works. j 

Austrian, French, Prussian, and Rus-i 

siaa Eailroads V 

George Sheppard Page. J 



4-e^ 



American 
white fir. 

Not stated. 

Not stated. 
Yellow pine. 

Not stated. 
Eed Baltic fir. 

Scotch fir. 

Eed pine, oak, 
beech, 

Baltic fir. 

Digitized 



32 
12 
20 
26 
24 
9 
16 
19 

20 

bv 



Perfectly- 
sound. 

Perfectly 
sound. 

Perfectly 
sound. 

Perfectly 
sound. 

Perfectly 
sound. 

Perfectly 
sound. 

Perfectly 
sound. 

Perfectly 
sound. 

Perfectly 



Not stated. 

4 
Not stated. 

6>^ 
Not stated. 
Not stated. 
Not stated. 
Not stated. 



M xeriecuy . ■ 
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Results of creosoUng wood in foreign countries for props in collieries, compared 
with the duration without treatment. 
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South Durham colliorv ) 


jSTot stated. 


15 


Perfectly 
sound 




Adam Hack worth, overseer, j 


% of a year. 


Tanfield Moor colliery | 

James Joicy & Co. j 


Larch. 




Perfectly 


VA years 


^ 


sound. 


only. 


Mickley colliery \ 

Mathew Liddell. i 


Larch. 


14 


Perfectly 


6 years. 


Scotch fir. 


14 


sound. 


4 years. 



Uesult of creosoting for marine works. 



PLACES OF EXPKTlIMElsT AND 
AUTHORITY. 




Ostend harbor 

L. Crepin, Engineer, etc. 

Leith pier and harbor 

Thomas Maclane, Engineer. 

Docks at Monk Wearmouth 

A, Forestier, Engineer. 

Tiegnmouth 

JVIr. Brunei, Engineer. 

Grimsby 

Edam Smith, Engineer. 

Portland breakwater 

John Code, Engineer. 



Baltic fir. 
Not stated. 
Yellow pine. 
Not stated. 
Kot stated. 
Not stated. 



12 
20 



f» £T.O 
o ^ 



3 o 2 ;;^ CD ^o 

O t» 

a> ^ O 



No attack. 

Sound. 
No attack. 

Sound. 
No attack. 

Sound. 
No attack. 

Sound. 
No attack. 

Sound. 
No attack. 

Sound. 



2 

Not stated. 
Not stated, 

8 

3 



In reference to the foregoing tables, General Cram remarks: "It is 
to be observed that at the expiration of the periods expressed in the 
third columns of the tables the timber which was treated is reported 
perfectly sound. There is no evidence showing how much longer it will 
last, and I can find no evidence of any which has been creosoted having 
yet decayed, or having been attacked by worms." 

Upon General Cram's recommendation, the Government adopted the 
Seely process for the treatment of all the timber used in the improve- 
ment of the St. Clair Flats. 

This process consists in subjecting the wood to a temperature above 
the boiling point of water, and below three hundred degrees Fahrenheit, 
while immersed in a bath of creosote oil, for a sufficient length of time 
to expel the moisture. When the water is thus expelled the pores con- 
tain only steam, and the hot oil is quickly replaced by a bath of cold 
oil, by means of which change the steam in the pores of the wood is 
condensed and a vacuum formed into which the oil is forced by atmos- 
pheric pressure and capillary attraction. Six to twelve pounds of creo- 
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sote oil to the cubic foot of wood is expended in this process, the amount 
depending on the use to which the wood is to be put. For piles or 
other timber exposed to the depredations of worms, twelve pounds is 
used. 

In eighteen hundred and seventy-one Mr. Calvin Brown, Civil En- 
gineer, and Messrs. Hanscora and Yarney, Naval Constructors at the 
Mare Island Navy Yai'd, were instructed by the Navy Department to 
examine the Hobins process for preserving timber. Under date of 
July twenty-first, eighteen hundred and seventy-one, they made a report 
to the Department, approving of the process, and recommending that it 
be applied to all timbers used at the yard ibr the upper part of ships 
frames, to keelsons, ceilings, clamps, beams, knees, etc.; also, to soft 
wood work for magazines, store-rooms, and cabins; to masts, spars, and 
all wood work for boats. They also recon^mended that it be applied to 
all materials required for piling, capping, planking, etc., for wharves and 
foundations, and, in a word, to nearly all timbers and lumber used for 
any purpose at the yard. 

Accompanying ihe report is a concise history of experiments made 
by them to determine the influence of the process on the strength of 
wood, and as to combustion by fire. Also, the result of their investiga^ 
tions to determine the influence of the process in preserving timber from 
decay, and from the attacks of the teredo navalls. On this latter point 
they say: ^ 

'' We visited the establishment of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company 
in San Francisco, where we saw interesting evidence of the efiieaey of 
the process in preserving piles from the destructive operations of the 
marine worm. A pile of Oregon pine, seven and a half inches in diameter 
had been prepared expressly for this experiment by being first split 
through Its center in its whole length in two portions. One of these 
portions was preserved in the usual manner of other timber and the 
other left in the natural state. The two parts of the pile were then 
hooped together, the cleaved surfaces exactly fitting each other and 
placed under water in a vertical position, being securely bolted to a sta- 
tionary pile of the company's wharf; the top of the prepared pile was 
always under high water at least three feet, and about three fourths of 
Its entire length was constantly under water. The pile had remained 
in this position since July, eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, and conse- 
quently had been subjected to all the influence thereof for twenty-two 
months. On being taken up in our presence, and a section sawed ofi* the 
lower end, the unprepared portion was found to be penetrated by sev- 
eral large worms, while the prepared part remained entirely sound and 
intact." 

After citing other instances of like effect, they say: "While these 
experiments afford conclusive proof of the immunity of timber thus pre 
pared, from the teredo navalis, during the time mentioned, there is no 
doubt in our minds that a prolonged and indefinite exposure would be 
attended with the same perfect defense." 

The following tables show the result of their experiments to deter 
mine the influence of the process on the strength of wood It will 
be observed that the strength of the preserved wood in the case of Call 
forma laurel is ninety-six per cent of that of unpreserved wood- in East 
ern white oak eighty-eight per cent, and in Oregon pine ninety 'per cent 
"It was shown, however, on a comparison of the final series of trials 
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with those first made, with wood freshly treated by the process, that 
the preserved specimens materially increased in its transverse strength, 
and in the trials with several specimens of Oregon pine, which had been 
preserved two years, twenty per cent more resistance to breaking 
weight was observed. ^ ^ ^ Our experiments in burning the pre- 
served wood showed the thoroughness of the process, as illustrated in 
the specimens operated upon; the preserving materials had permeated 
the whole mass of the sticks." 

EXPERIMENTS 

In testing transverse strength of various woods at navy yardy Mare Island; specimens 
of wood one inch square^ sectional area, lengths betiveen supports^ ttoo feet. 



Name of wood. 


No. of 

pieces. 


Laurel • 




10 
6 

6 

10 

6 


Eastern oak.... - 


9 
6 

9 
6 




1 

9 
6 
6 


Oregon pine.... - 


1 
* 4 




1 

9 
6 
6 



Condition. 



Preserved 

do 

do 

ITnpreservcd.. 

do 

do 

Preserved 

do 

TJnpreservcd.. 
do 

Preserved 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

XJnpreserved.. 

do 

do 

do 



Average break- 
age weight in 
pounds. 



273 R)s. 
264 " 
375 " 



306 
306 
388 


lbs. 
(I 


323 
348 


tt)S. 

(4 


290 

397 


ibs. 

4< 


268 
300 
354 
363 


Bbs. 

u 

ii 


443K ibs. 


453 


ibs. 



884 fes. 

349 " 

390 " 

401 " 



297 tt)s. 

329 lbs. 

333 lbs. 

332 ibs. 

325 lbs. 
443K " 

453 Jbs. 

376 ft)s. 



Average deflection 
when broke (in 
inches). 



IK 

VA 
1% 

IM 

iVz 

VA 

2% 
1 11-12 

\% 
2K 



% 
1 
% 
% 

% 



1 

IK 

11-16 
11 1-16 



* These four pieces Oregon pine had been preserved nearly two years. 

In regai-d to the influence of the process in preventing the decay oi 
wood, Messrs. Brown, Hanseom, and Yarn ey say: '* From the above 
facts, we are forced to admit the superiority of the prepared over the 
unprepared wood, in cases where exposure to earth soils exist, but to 
what length of time, bej^ond that herein observed, this superiority may 
be claimed, we have no means of possibly judging. We see no reason, 
however, for doubting that the sound condition of prepared wood may 
be continued many years." 

The Eobins j)rocess, as practiced in San Francisco, is as follows: The 
bark being first removed from the piles, they' are placed upon cars, some 
forty at a tiaie, and hauled into a tank eighty feet long, by fourteen 
feet high, and eleven feet widej the doors are then closed, and steam is 
let into the tank, at a low pressure, for the purpose of washing out from 
the wood the albumen, and any fermentative deposits left in it by the 
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sap of the tree. After this steam washing, the wood is dried by means 
of a steam coil and ventilation, and is then ready to receive the oleagi- 
nous vapors. These vapors are generated from coal tar placed in a 
closed still, capable of holding two thousand gallons. The first products 
of the tar, viz: naphtha and ammoniacal water, are allowed to pass oif 
separately. When the thermometer in the top of the still indicates a 
heat of two hundred and twenty degrees, the vapors are turned upon 
the wood and the still kept running until the same thermometer indi- 
cates a heat of four hundred and twenty degrees. The firing under the 
still now ceases, but it remains connected with the tank for ten or 
twelve hours longer, when the wood is preserved ready for use. It is 
hauled out the same way it went in, loading and discharging being done 
by steam. 

It is claimed by the patentees that while the piles thus treated are not 
impregnated through and through when they come from the tank, yet 
the circumference has received a sufficient quantity of the creosote to 
prevent the worms from efiecting a lodgment on the surface of the pile. 
It is also claimed by the Robins patentees that the process of impreg- 
nating the piles or square timber through and through is completed by 
climatic influence, aided by the penetrating nature of the oils themselves, 
after the wood is removed from the tank. In small timber and planking 
the process is completed before thej^ are taken from the vapor bath. 
The patentees also claim, and prove, that the thorough impregnation of 
the wood in this vapor bath is only a question of time and of consequent 
price per thousand feet. 

From what has now been shown, I think I am warranted in saying 
that the protection of timber against rot and marine worms is narrowed 
down to the question as to the quantity of dead oil necessary to be 
injected into the pores of the wood. As stated re]5eatedly by the best 
authorities, a well creosoted piece of timber has never been known to 
rot or to be eaten by worms. 

Our experience in this city in the use of preserved piles, compared 
with the experience of English engineers, gives us the two extremes in 
quantity of dead oil injected into the wood. 

Beth ell uses for piles from ten to twelve fibs per cubic foot. 
Seely (at St. Clair Flats), uses four Ihs per cubic foot. 
Eobins uses one lb per cubic foot. 

In each case the oils are those distilled from coal tar, heated above 
the boiling point of water, and the greater portion of them of a specific 
gravity slightly exceeding that of water. 

While we have no complete information as to the minimum quantity 
of oil that may be safely used to prevent the attacks of the marine 
worm, I believe it is generally conceded that it is unnecessary to pur- 
sue the treatment to the extent of saturating the timber, as in the Bethell 
process. The American engineers — actuated by that spirit of economy 
which distinguishes them from their English brothers — have investi- 
gated this branch of the subject with characteristic energy and inge- 
nuity. Mr. Herman Haupt, in an article published in " Yan Nostrand^s 
Magazine" for May, eighteen hundred and seventy -two, says: 

^'It is well known that the very small portion of creosote in smoke 
will penetrate to the interior of a ham, and cure it. The soluble por- 
tions of wood are only four per cent of its weight. If, as high authori- 
ties assert, the ^yq thousandth part of carbolic acid will prevent putre- 
faction of blood, fgeces, glue solution, flour paste, and other substances 
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liable to fermentation, the same proportion should protect the albumi- 
nous and soluble portions of wood. And if this be true, only the one 
hundred and twenty- five thousandth part of the weight of the wood 
would be required. This is less than the two hundred and fiftieth part 
of an ounce to a cubic foot, and more than this may be conveyed into 
paving blocks by the vapor process. While it seems probable that 
thorough saturation with oils, as in the Beth ell process, is unnecessary, 
a much larger portion than the minimum required to prevent putrefac- 
tion would seem to be desirable." 

In the same article, Mr. Haupt expresses an opinion adverse to the 
efficacy of the Eobins process, on the ground that the moisture in the 
pores of the wood is not expelled by the treatment, and that the vapors 
of the oil cannot, therefore, penetrate to the interior of the timber. On 
the other hand, we have the testimonj^ of Mr. Calvin Brown, that in 
the specimens examined by him, "the preserving materials had per- 
meated the whole mass of the stick." 

In eighteen hundred and seventy-one, desiring to test the thorough- 
ness of the treatment, I obtained augur chips from a large number of 
piles which had been treated by the Robins process, and submitted them 
to Professor Carr, of the State University, for examination. The chips 
were separately taken, and duly labeled, at depths of one half an inch 
from the circumference to the center of the pile, and at various intervals 
between the two ends. The following letter gives the result of Professor 
Carr's examination : 

University of Califoknia, \ 

Oakland, November 5th, 1871. j 
T. J. Arnold, Esq.: 

Dear Sir: I have carefully examined the specimens of wood you sent 
me, which have been subjected to the Eobins process, with the following 
result: 

First — A large portion of the soluble nitrogenous (albuminous) matter 
has been removed, thus diminishing the natural tendency of the wood 
to decay, and facilitating the penetration of the vapors from coal tar. 

Second — The coal tar vapors have penetrated from one to three and a 
half inches from the surface, their presence being decidedl}' indicated in 
some instances at the latter depth. The well known preservative char- 
acter of these vapors, and the repugnance of that scourge of our 
harbors, the teredo j to them, indicate the value of the pi'ocess, when 
faithfully conducted. 

Itcspectfully yours, 

EZEA S. CAEE. 

In some experiments recently made by me, I observed the following 
facts, which I have nowhere seen noticed in published works on the 
subject. 

1. The oil penetrates the cellular tissue of the wood with great dif- 
ficult}'. 

2. The fibrous portion of the wood takes it up readily. 

3. Oil will penetrate sap wood across the grain, but heart wood re- 
ceives it almost entirely in the direction of the grain. This fact is made 
very apparent by boiling wood in oil from two to three hours, and then 
plunging it into a bath of cold oil. It will be found that the oil has 
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penetrated entirely through the sap and there stopped; the heart 
seeming to form an impassable barrier to its further progress. 

"When it is I'emembered that we use round timber, with the sap on, 
for piles, these facts may afford an explanation of the success of the 
Eobins pi-oeess as applied on this coast. 

In eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, the Board of State Harbor Com- 
missioners requested Colonel William J. Lewis, then the Engineer of the 
Board, to examine the subject of the preservation of wood, and in June 
of that year Colonel Lewis submitted an able report in favor of the 
Eobins f) roc ess as applied by the company managed by Mr. I. C. Woods. 
The Harbor Commissioners thereupon entered into a contract with Mr. 
Woods to preserve the piles, caps, stringers, and a portion of the plank- 
ing used in the construction of the wharf along the bulkhead between 
Jackson and Pacific streets. More or less of preserved piles have been 
used in the construction of all whai*ves along the sea wall since eighteen 
hundred and sixty-nine, though in later built wharves none of the 
caps and stringers have been preserved. I have recently examined the 
piles in the wharf between Jackson and Pacific streets, by boring with 
an auger near the line of extreme low water. 'Eo worms were found in 
the preserved piles, but some un preserved piles, in the same wharf, 
driven at the same time, nearly four years ago, were found to be worm 
eaten. Tne examination was not as thorough as could be wished, but it 
showed conclusively that the treatment has been a partial if not a com- 
plete protection against the attacks of the worm. I am not prepared to 
say that there are no worms in these piles, but the same tests applied to 
the preserved and unj^reserved i^iles, failed to develop them in the one 
case and did develop them in the other. 

Mr. Arthur Brown, Superintendent of Bridge Construction for the 
Central Pacific Eailroad Companj^, informs me that he has lately taken 
up and thoroughly examined some piles which were treated by the 
Eobins process, and driven at the company's wharf near the foot of 
Second street, two years ago. These piles were found to be perfectly 
sound and free from worms, while other piles which had not been 
treated, driven at the same time and place, were found to be worm eaten. 
Worms, however, were found in a piece of sawed timber which had been 
treated by the vapor process. 

Some months ago, Captain Cox, of the Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 
pany, also informed me that he had made some exjDeriments for the 
purpose of testing the value of the Eobins treatment. At that time the 
worms had not attacked the round timber, but he had found them in a 
piece of sawed timber which had been imperfectly preserved by the 
Eobins process. It is worthy of note that the company has since used 
piles preserved by this process in an extensive addition which has lately 
been made to their wharf. I am also informed that the United States 
Engineers are using piles treated by this process at Mare Island, Lime 
Point, Fort Point, and Wilmington, and that the Central Pacific Eailroad 
Company have recently had a large number of piles preserved in this 
manner. 

The element of time, so essential to the determination of the value of 
any wood-preserving agent, is wanting in the case of the Eobins process, 
but the results which have been obtained thus far, warrant the conclu- 
sion that it is economy and sound policy to treat by this process the 
piles and a portion, at least, of the superstructure of the wharves here 
after constructed. The price now paid by the Bfard for piles driven" 
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capped, and bolted, approximates Mtj cents per lineal foot; the extra 
cost of preserving is ten cents per lineal foot. We know from experi- 
ence that fender piles, unpreserved, will not last over ^ve years; we also 
know that preserved piles are not materially, if at all, injured after 
being driven nearly four years. Now, assuming that four 3^ ears is the 
limit of protection afforded by the treatment, it is still evident that it is 
economy to preserve the piles by the vapor process. 

In conclusion, I desire to say that while I am decidedly of the opinion 
that the vapor process, as practiced by Mr. Woods, is the best that can 
now be procured on this coast, I believe it would be advisable to inject 
a larger quantity of dead oil into the timber; and should any process or 
treatment be offered which would accomplish that object, I would recom- 
mend the Eoard to adopt it, even at a largely increased cost. 



Hespectfuiiy submitted. 



T. J. AEXOLD, 

Engineer Sea Wall. 



IlEI>OIlT 



JOHN F. SWIFT, Esq., SPECIAL COUNSEL. 
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REPORT. 



San Francisco, July 1st, 1873. 
To the Board of State Harbor Commissioyiers: 

Gentlemen: At the time of my becoming counsel to the Board, viz: 
on the first day of April, eighteen hundred and seventy-three, my prede- 
cessor reported to me the condition of the then existing litigation, as 
follows: 

In the ease of the People, ox relation of the State Harbor Commis- 
sioners V. lOumpke, et al., the judgment of the Court below, in favor of 
plaintiifs, had been reversed by the Supreme Court, and a new trial 
ordered. But the remittitur had not been filed in the lower Court. The 
remittitur has been filed since, and the case placed uj)on the calendar, 
for trial in its order. 

Three cases, each entitled James D. Walker v. the Board of State 
Harbor Commisi oners, and numbered in their order respectively, num- 
ber nine hundred and sixty-six, number nine hundred and sixtj^- 
seven, and number nine hundred and sixty- eight, had been brought in 
the Circuit Court of the United States, concerning certain lots of land, 
covered with ^vater, chiimed as held under Alcalde grant. One of them 
had been tried, and a decision rendered by said Court in favor of the 
Board and against said pretended titles. 

From that decision an appeal had been taken to the United States Su- 
preme Court, which is now ponding, and will probably be reached at 
the October Term of the present year. 

The other cases (number nine hundred and sixty-seven and number 
nine hundred and sixty-eight), stand m the Circuit Court to await the 
decision of the appellate Court in the first named case. 

No preparation has been made for the argument of this case, and I 
would respectfully recommend that arr augments be made in that behalf 
as soon as possible. 

The case of A. C. Webber v. the State Harbor Commissioners, in the 
Supreme Court of the United States, is likewise an appeal by the plain- 
tiff, Webber, from a judgment in favor of the Board, rendered in the 
United States Circuit Court. That case, likewise, comes up at the Octo- 
ber Term of the United States Supreme Court, and requires argument, 
to w^hich I call your attention, and recommend tlfat arrangements b^ 
made at once therefor. Digitized by VJli ^ 
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Since I have been yotir counsel no new suits of importance have been 
instituted by the Board, and none whatever have been commenced 
against it. 

The case of the Board of State Harbor Commissioners v. M. E. Eob- 
erts, now pending in the Third District Court, having been transferred 
from the Justices' Court of the City and County of San Francisco, was 
commenced to recover one hundred and fifty dollars for dockage of the 
bark Iconium^ The defense relies upon the supposed illegality of the 
rates levied upon vessels occupying the slips between the wharves. 

I count fully upon recovering judgment in due course of litigation, and 
collecting the sum charged. 

Claims for wharfage against lumbermen, occupying portions of East 
street with lumber, have been placed in my hands, but as yet, I have 
only notifiedr^iem that payment is demanded. 

Unless otherwise ordered, suits will be commenced upon these claims 
at an early day. 

JOHN F. SWIFT, Special Counsel. , 
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FIISTANCIAL REPORT. 



EECEIPTS 



From July fir sty eighteen hundred mid seventy -one^ to July first , eighteen hun^ 

dred and seventy -three. 



Front-street wharf. §34.575 61 

Yallejo-street wharf. 27,490 16 

Paciiic-street wharf, 34,334 42 

JacksoTi^street wharf. 13,649 20 

WashiDgton-strcet wharf 12,716 01 

Clay-street wharf 13,688 82 

Commercial-street wharf 10,829 93 

Market-street wharf. 14,539 61 

La Eue's wharf 14,793 25 

Mission-street wharf. 21,356 50 

Howard-street wharf 18,395 57 

East-street wharf (Mission to Howard) 12,569 73 

East-street wharf (Marketto Mission). 8,087 95 

East-street wharf (Market to Pacijac) 3,675 00 

Folsom-street wharf 22,100 00 

Spear and Bryant streets (Hathaway's) 17,167 41 

Pacific Mail Steamship Company 21,250 00 

Dry Dock (Union Lumber Association) 5,400 00 

Main-street wharf 3,472 18 

Steuart-street wharf. ; 2,500 00 

Eroadway-street wharf i 18,200 80 

Yallejo^street waterfront (Davis to Front) 6,100 00 

Battery street 3,400 00 

North Point wharf. [ 13,903 80 

Alameda Ferry Company 1,770 50 

Merchants' Dry Dock Compan}^ 1,800 00 

Western Pacific Eailroad Company : 16,500 00 

Second and Berry streets..... i 3,700 00 

Montgomery and Francisco streets | 5,449 81 

Davis street (portion of) X /^y^"^/^IQ^O 

Oiqitized by VjO OS^ LC 

Carried forward | §383,896 26 



40 
Eeceipts — Con tin ue d. 



Brouglit forward 

Bay and Francisco streets 

Fisherman's wharf, 

Oakland Ferry Company 

Urgent repairs (received from attorney) 

Legal exj)ense (received from attorney) ..,.. 

Total revenue from wharves 

STATE WHARF AND DOCK FUND. 

Amount drawm by Commissioners, as per Orders 1:^08. 74 to 
106, inclusive 

Total , 



$383,896 26 


110 00 


1,814 


10 


278 


75 


250 


00 


12 


50 


§386,361 61 



134,584 63 



S520,946 24 



DISBUESEMENTS, 



From July fir sty eighteen hundred and seventy -one j to July firsts eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy 'three. 



URGENT REPAIRS, 




Amount disbursed for repairs on various wharves, de- 
manded by immediate necessity 


$58,575 87 


CLEANING WHARVES. 




Amount paid salaries of sweepers and hauling rubbish 
from wharves........ 


20,625 50 


DREDGING ACCOUNT. 




Amount paid for dredging, as per sundry contracts 


86,237 60 


EXPENSE ACCOUNT. 




Amount paid for rent of office, books and stationery, 
printing, advertising, etc 


9,579 33 


CURRENT EXPENSE OE WHARVES. 


Amount paid salaines of wharfingers and collectors 


60,665 00 


Carried forward 


$235,683 30 
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Disbursements — Continued. 



Brought forward 

LEGAIi counsel. 

Amount paid salary of counsel of Board 

SALARY ACCOUNT. 

Amount paid salaries of Commissioners and Secretaries... 

LEGAL EXPENSES. 

Amount paid expenses in connection with litigation 

SEA WALL ACCOUNT. 

Amount paid salary of Engineer ■ 

CONSTRUCTION ACCOUNT, 

Amount paid for widening and repairing wharves under 
contract * 

HARBOR PROTECTION FUND. 

Amount remitted to State Treasurer 

STATE WHARE AND BOCK EUND. 

Amount remitted to State Treasurer 

Total disbursements 



$235,683 30 

6,000 00 

25,550 00 

445 50 
8,000 m 

48,347 03 





67,594 88 




129,325 53 




$520,946 24 
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EECAPITULATIO]^. 

The foregoing receipts are subdivided as follows: 



Ee c ei p t s f o r d o ck age, tolls, and w h art age . 

Leases m«ide by the State 

Eent of wharves , 

Urgent repairs account collected by attor- 
ney 

Legal expense account returned by attor- 
liey 

Balances in the several Funds at the 
time of the last bienoial report were 
as follows: 

Harbor Protection Fund 

State Wharf and Bock Fund 

Eemittances to State Treasurer during 
the term ending Jaly 1st, 1873: 

For Harbor Protection Fund 

For State Wharf and Dock Fund 

Drafts on the State Controller during the 
term ending July 1st, 1873 

Balance in the several Funds July Ist, 
1873: 

Harbor Protection Fund 

State Wharf and Dock Fund 



§273,584 11 
53.050 00 
59,465 00 

250 00 

12 50 



S761 95 
869,030 05 



67,594 88 
129,325 53 



$134,584 63 



68,356 83 
63,770 95 



§386,361 61 



§69,792 00 



$196,920 41 



§266,712 41 



§266,712 41 



In consequence of the receipts and expenditures for the month of 
June being included in the rei3ort, and the balance remitted to the State 
Treasurer (§9,518 44) necessarily delayed, a discrepancy in the amount 
named may be apparent in the report of the State Controller. 



EespectfuUy submitted. 



J. A. McClelland, 

Secretary. 
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RATES OF DOCKAGE, WHARFAGE, AND TOLLS FOR THE 
POET OF SAN FRANCISCO, 

Established by the Board of State Harbor Commissioners ^ July first, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-three. 



DOCKAI^^E, 

Yessels under ten tons, per day, Mty cents. 

Yessels of ten tons and under twenty-five tons, per day, seventy-five 
cents. 

Vessels of twenty-five tons and under fifty tons, per day, one dollar 
and twenty-five cents. 

Vessels of fifty tons and under seventj^-five tons, per day, one dollar 
and fifty cents. 

Vessels of seventy -five tons and under one hundred tons, per day, two 
dollars. 

Vessels of one hundred tons and under one hundred and fifty tons, 
per day, three dollars. 

Vessels of one hundred and fifty tons and under two hundred tons, 
per day, four dollars. 

Vessels of two hundred tons and under two hundred and fifty tons, 
per day, five dollars. 

Vessels of two hundred and fifty tons and under three hundred tons, 
per day, six dollars. 

Vessels of three hundred tons and under four hundred tons, per day, 
seven dollars. 

Vessels of four hundred tons and under ^ve hundred tons, per day, 
eight dollars. 

Vessels of ^ye hundred tons and under six hundred tons, per day, 
eight dollars and fifty cents. 

Vessels of six hundred tons and under seven hundred tons, per day, 
nine dollars and fifty cents. 

Vessels of seven hundred tons and under eight hundred tons, per day, 
ten dollars and M'ty cents. 

Vessels of eight hundred tons and under nine hundred tons, per day, 
eleven dollars. 

Vessels of nine hundred tons and under one thousand tons, per day, 
eleven dollars and fifty cents. 

Vessels of one thousand tons and under eleveif hundmd.tons, per day, 
twelve dollars and fifty cents. Digitized by VjOi 
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Vessels of eleven hundred tons and under twelve hundred tons, per 
day, thirteen dollars and fifty cents. 

Vessels of twelve hundred tons and under thirteen hundred tons, i^er 
day, fourteen dollars and Mty cents. 

Vessels of thirteen hundred tons and under fourteen hundred tons, 
per day. fifteen dollars and fi ftj^ cents. 

Vessels of fourteen hundred tons and under fifteen hundred tons, per 
day, sixteen dollars and fifty cents. 

Vessels of fifteen hundred tons and under sixteen hundred tons, per 
day, seventeen dollars and fifty cents. 

Vessels of sixteen hundred tons and under seventeen hundi*ed tons, 
per day, eighteen dollars and fifty cents. 

Vessels of seventeen hundred tons and under eighteen hundred tons, 
per day, nineteen dollars and fifty cents. 

Vessels of eigbleen hundred tons and under nineteen hundred tons, 
per day, twenty-one dollars. 

Vessels of nineteen hundred tons and under two thousand tons, per 
day, twenty -two dollars and Mty cents. 

Vessels of two thousand tons and under twenty-two hundred tons, 
per day, twenty- three dollars and fifty cents. 

Vessels of twenty-two hundred tons and under twenty -five hundred 
tons, per day, twenty -five dollars. 

Vessels oi twenty -five hundred tons and over, in proportion. 

Vessels loading and ballasting, half the above rates. 

Vessels in outside berths or in the slips, shall pay half rates of dock- 
age. 

TOLLS. 

Vehicles drawn by one or more animals, twelve and a half cents. 

Loads, when in excess of two tons, six and a quarter cents additional 
for each ton or part thereof. Except grain, fiour, potatoes, and other 
vegetables, when in excess of two tons, ^ve cents additional for each 
ton or part thereof. 

Loads of lumber, when hauled on the wharf, of two thousand feet or 
less, twelve and a half cents. 

Loads, when in excess of two thousand feet, five cents additional for 
each one thousand feet, or part thereof. 

Extra vehicles, twelve and a half cents. 

Cattle or horses for transportation, five cents each. 

Sheep or hogs, one and a half cents each. 

Handcarts, Kye cents each. 

WHARFAGE. 

The following articles, when landed upon the wharf, and remaining 
for a period not exceeding forty-eiglij: hours, shall pay wharfage as fol- 
lows: 

Wood, per cord, twelve and a half cents. 

Lumber, per thousand feet, ten cents. 

Stone, iron, and general merchandise, per ton, six and a quarter cents. 

E ricks, per thousand, ten cents. 

Coal and asp ha 1 turn, per ton, ten cents. 

Hay, ten cents. 

Any of the above articles remaining on the w^harf more than forty- 
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eight hours, shall pay the above rates of wharfage for each additional 
day, or fractional part thereof. 

All goods landed upon the wharf, and taken from thence in lighters 
or other vessels, shall paj- six and a quarter cents per ton wharfage. 

All goods received or discharged by vessels lying alongside of the 
wharf or in slips, from or into lighters, or other vessels, shall pay ^ve 
cents i>er ton wharfage, and lumber ^vg cents per M. 



RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

Dockage to commence upon a vessel making fast to the wharf, and to 
conclude when she hauls out, and to pay for each day or fractional part 
thereof l^o allowance to be made for Sundays, holidays, or rainy days. 

Vessels shall rig in jib, fiying jib, and spanker booms, when required 
by the Wharfingtii*, and shall also haul or change berths, at their own 
expense, by his direction. 

]Sro merchandise will be allowed to remain upon any wharf over night 
without permission of the Wharfi.nger, and then only at risk of the 
owner. 

All goods remaining on the wharf after the owner or consignee has 
been notified to remove the same, will be removed by the Vv harfinger at 
the expense of the owner. 

All goods, wares, and merchandise shall be charged by weight or 
measurement, according to custom. Two thousand pounds shall consti- 
tute a ton, except coal, iron, and stone. 

1^0 load exceeding ^ve tons shall be admitted on or oif the wharves, 
except single packages. Driving on any wharf faster than a walk, pro- 
hibited. 

Parties holding portions of the waterfront, under lease from the Board 
of State Harbor Commissioners, are obligated to charge and collect the 
above rates; and any person violating said rules will forfeit his lease. 
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San Francisco, December 5th, 1873. 



T, A. SPRINGER STATE PRINTER. 



To His Excellency, 

Governor I^ewton Booth: 

Dear Sir: In compliance with law, and by instruction of the Board 
of Regents, I herewith transmit to you the Biennial Report of the 
Regents of the University of California, consisting of: 

First — Report of President D. C. Gilman, with accompanying docu- 
ments. 

Second — Statement showing receipts and disbursements of the Re- 
gents of the University, from December first, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-one, to November first, eighteen hundred and seventy-three. 

Third — Accounts audited against the University Building Fund up to 
November twentieth, eighteen hundred and seventy-three. 

Fourth — Ee]_:>ort of Land Agent upon the disposition of the grant of 
one hundred and fifty thousand acres made by Congress for the support 
of a College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts. 

I am, very respectfully, 

ANDREW J". MOULDER, 

Secretary of the Regents of the University. 
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REPORT. 



To the Board of Regents: 

Gentlemen: The changes which have occurred in the University 
&ince its removal to the new buildings are so great, that I have expanded 
the "JReport " made to 3'ou on the first of June last, of the progress of 
the University since my accession to office, so that it has become a 
"Statement of the condition of the University, December first, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-three." The financial affairs of the University and 
the work of the land ofiice do not come within my official cognizance. I 
believelthat the following papers, in the preparation of which I have 
been aided by the Dean and by other members of the Academic Senate, 
will p2"esent to the Legislature, if it seems to you desirable to report 
them, a full and exact account of the condition and needs of this in- 
stitution. It seems to me that their publication will also quicken the 
interest of the peoj)le in the promotion o^ higher education, and will 
show how earnestly we are striving, with limited resources, to promote 
all the varied interests of this diversified and prosperous community. 

Yours, respectfully, 

D. C. GILMAlVf, 

President. 
University of California, Berkeley, (near Oakland), ) 

December Ist, 1873. j 
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ooisrTEisrTS. 



The Site at Berkeley. 

The Buildings. 
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STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION 



UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 



DECEMBEE 1st, 1873. 



The University of California, established in eighteen hundred and 
sixty nine, has given up the use of the buildings temporarily occupied 
in the City of Oakland, and is now permanently fixed at Berkeley, a 
neighborhood in the Township of Oakland and County of Alameda. 
The commencement exercises were held here, July sixteenth, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-three, and the instruction of the classes began 
here on the twenty -fourth of September following. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE SITE. 

The University site at Berkeley is situated four miles to the north of the 
City Hall, in Oakland. It includes about two hundred acres of land, 
which lie on the western declivity of the Mount Diablo group of mountains, 
at an elevation varj-ing from two hundred to eight hundred and eighty- 
seven feet upon the sea level. The bench mark of the south college building 
is three hundred feet above mean high water, and this is nearly the 
altitude of the principal spots selected for building. The property is 
traversed by two creeks, the larger one of which, on the south, is 
known by the name of Strawberry Creek. The surface is much diver- 
sified, and affords excellent locations for all the necessary buildings of the 
Universit}^, and for the cultivation of trees, shrubs, and other plants, as 
well as for experiments in agriculture and horticulture. Its natural 
beauties and its fine outlook toward the Bay of San Francisco and the 
Golden Gate, are already well known. 

In an oration delivered by Hon. John B. Felton, the situation is thus 
described; '*It would be risking little to say that nowhere in the 
world could a place be found more lovely or more exquisitely adapted 
to its purpose. Sheltered by the mountains from the winds of the 
ocean, the student will drink in health and strength from a clin^ate more 
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beautiful, and an air more pure than that which attracts to Italy the 
death-shunning invalid. Copious stroftms that shall hereafter be classic, 
descend from j'avincs in the mountains, and long lines of majestic trees 
stand like sentinels on the banks. At a short distance stretches the 
great harbor of San Francisco, whose broad breast can bear the navies 
of the world; and on its other side is that restless and agitated city, 
whi'di, having known no infancy, but leaping into existence as Minerva 
sprang from the the brain of Jove, fully armed and matured, seems to 
crave the healthful and calming influence of a great University. In 
full|view, towards the ocean, beyond where the Fort of Alcatraz points 
its threatening guns, the Golden Gate lies lapped in the glorious light 
that gave it its prophetic name. And the last glance of the future student 
of California, as he leaves his native shore — his first returning glance 
as he welcomes home — shall fall on the spires of his own Alma^^Mater," 

Before this site was transferred to the State by the College of Cali- 
fornia, a survey of its features was made by Mr. Frederick Law Olm- 
sted, now of JNew York, by whom a report was prepared on the uses to 
be made of the d life rent parts of the ground. The plot which he pre- 
pared is not now to be found. The transfer of the property from the 
College to the University led to the abandonment of some of the plans 
which M-ere then suggested and approved. When the site was first 
secured by the State, some preliminary roads and paths were laid out 
by Mr, , a gardener, now resident in San Jose. 

In the Spring of eighteen hundred and seventy-three, the Eegents 
requested Professor Davidson, of the United States Coast Survey, to 
cause a plane table siirvej^ of the grounds to be made. This was 
executed at once by Mr. Cleaveland Eochwell, of the United States 
Coast Survey. 

The Gardener of the public grounds at the Capitol, Mr, Ellis, was also 
consulted, and a written report was received from him on the treatment 
of the grounds. 

Subsequently, the Regents requested Mr. William Hammond Hall, the 
Engineer of the Golden Gate Park, to give them his advice and coopera- 
tion in the grading and development of the property. He has made a 
beginning in the immediate vicinity of the public buildings, and will go 
forward with the work as rapidly as the funds are provided. 

A survey of the boundary lines of the University property is now in 
progress. 

The classes in Civil Engineering have begun, also, an elaborate topo- 
graphical map of the grounds, which will be the work of several years, 
and will give them good practice in the science and art to which they 
are devoted, and will be of constant service in the development of the 
property. 

THE BUILDINGS. 

The two new edifices, constructed by the liberality of the State, at 
Berkeley, are now occupied by the classes, and are found to be well 
adapted to the wants of the institution. They were designed by Mr. 
David Farquharson, Esq., Architect, of San Francisco, and one of the 
two was constiucted under his immediate supervision. The other 
building was constructed under the direction of the Building Com- 
mittee of the Eegents, who made some changes in the original 
design. These structures are sufficient for the most pressing neces- 
sities of the University; but as the institution increases in the number 



of teachers and scholars, further accommodations will be necessary. 
Separate buildings for the Library and Museum will be among the 
eai*liest wants to be supplied. When Mr. Farquharson's plans were 
originally adopted, it was thought that separate buildings might be 
soon put up for the several Colleges of Agriculture, Mining, Mechanic 
Arts, Civil Engineering, Letters, etc., into which it was intended that 
the University should be subdivided; and, accordingly, the building 
first constructed bore the name of the College of Agriculture, and the 
second one the name of the College of Letters. For the present, how- 
ever, the cost of such a variety of buildings has not been provided for. 
Moreover, the students in the various special subjects are united in so 
many different groups, that the separation of any part of thetn into one 
building exclusively, has been out of the question. The lectures on 
Geology and Natural History, and the work in Chemistry, for example, 
are requisite for all students, in the scientifie branches, as much as for 
those in Agriculture; and so, likewise, many of the lectures in Agri- 
culture may be attended by students of other departments. 

Temporarily, also, until either public or private munificence provides 
a separate building or buildings for the Library and Museum, it has been 
thought best to place the very valuable collections of the University 
in the College of Agriculture, the only fire-proof structure on the 
premises. 

In view of these considerations, the north or wooden building, origi- 
nally called the College of Letters, is devoted, for the present, to 
rooms used as follows: 

IN THE NORTH HALL OR COLIiEGB 0:P LETTERS. 

1. Large Assembly room. 

2. Philosophical lecture room, with apparatus and room and study 
attached. 

3. Two class rooms in Civil Engineering. 

4. Two class rooms in History and English Literature. 

5. General lecture room. 

6. Three Mathematical class rooms. 

7. Five class rooms in Ancient and Modern Languages. 

8. Faculty rooms. 

9. Study for the young men when not in recitations. 
10. Study for the young ladies while not in recitations. 

Li the South HalIi, or College of Agriculture, the rooms are 
assigned as follows: 

1. Chemical laboratories, with their accessory store rooms, balance 
room, study, etc. 

2. Lecture room for scientific lectures by the Professors assigned to 
this building. 

3. Lecture rooms and work rooms of the Professor of Agriculture. 

4. Temporary library and reading rooms. 

5. Temporary museum rooms, for the collections of the State Geolo- 
gical Survey, and for other collections — agricultural, mineral, metallur- 
gical, etc. 
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"While these public buildings were constructing, the Eegents expected 
to devote whatever sum might remain from the Building Fund to the 
erection of dwellings for the Professors. The site, which was consid- 
ered as on the whole the most favorable, was the new gift of ten acres, 
received from Mr. Blake, and lying to the south of Strawberry Creek, 
between the horse-railroad and the road known as Shattuck street. 
Plans were drawn for houses, estimates of their cost procured, and bids 
received, when, after a careful scrutiny of the law by some of the law- 
yers in the Board, the Eegents distrusted their right to go forward, and 
abandoned the project. Two of the Professors have constructed houses 
for themselves; the others still reside in Oakland, going to and from the 
institution daily. 

!N"o measures have been taken by the University to provide lodging 
houses or dormitories for the students; but as an accommodation in the 
emergency, about twenty of those most needing help have been pro- 
vided with rooms on the University premises. 

Arrangements are making for the equipment of the building with 
such models and diagrams as illustrate the various subjects taught in 
the University. 

Besides these public buildings, there are several small wooden build- 
ings upon the grounds, namely: 

Three small dwelling houses, occupied by the Superintendent of Con- 
struction, and by the Janitor, and by a gardener. 

Two shops; one for carpenter's work, and one for blacksmith's work. 

A building lately used for the workmen, and now a students' club- 
room. 

Another small building, occupied by two students. 

A new shed for horses. 

A house for the steam- heating apparatus. 

Most of these structures are temporary, and of very slight value. 



THE CHEMICAIi LABOR ATOBIES. 



A large amount of space in the Agricultural College is devoted to the 
Chemical Laboratories. 

On the first floor is the room for Quantitative Analysis. It is well 
lighted and furnished with every possible convenience for the work to be 
performed. It contains eight desks, each of which accommodates four 
students, thus making room for thirty-two students to work at one time. 
The desks are of black walnut, and each is supplied with the necessary 
water and gas fixtures, drawers, closets, etc. Every student has under 
his own charge a comi^lete set of chemical reagents and apparatus, with 
which he performs all of his work. At one extremit}^ of the room is 
the sand and water bath for the necessary evaporations and fusions. In 
this room also is the Chemical Cabinet, containing all of the known 
chemical salts, carefully labeled, and in full view of the students. 

Recesses built in the walls in connection with flues, are employed in- 
stead of the usual cumbersome '* hoods " for carrying otf obnoxious 
gases. Leading out of this room from the right, is a" large room for 
storing the supplies of chemicals for ail three laboratories. Here also 
are placed the series of unknown substances which the students are to 
determine, a large and convenient "hood," wash sink, etc. 

Leading from the left of the Quantitative Laboratory, is the private 
laboratory of the Professor of Chemistry. This also is furnished with 
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black walnut desks similar to those in the large laboratory, and a long 
bench containing sink and pneumatic cistern. 

In the basement, directly under the laboratory for Quantitative Anal- 
ysis, is the laboratory for Qualitative Analysis. This is furnished 
exactly as the upper laboratory, with the exception that the desks are 
of cedar instead of black walnut. In a small room leading from the 
right, are arrangements for the preparation of sulphur eted hydrogen, 
thus keeping the disagreeable odor completely out of the larger labora- 
tory. Leading from the left of the Qualitative Laboratoiy, is a large 
sized room used by the Freshmen for performing experiments in Inor- 
ganic Chemistry. This laboratory is fitted up with plain, substantial 
desks of white cedar, around the sides, with drawers, and a long table 
in the center, giving ample room for twenty students to work without 
interfering with one another. An abundance of shelving gives room for 
apparatus and chemicals when not in use. Water pans for collecting 
gases are suj^plied, and the apparatus for each set of experiments is 
prepared in readiness for the students, so that they need not lose time 
in non-essential work. The light of the room is from the West, and the 
ai^rtment is never too dark to work with comfort. 

PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 



The Cabinet of Phj^sical and Mechanical Apparatus is very complete. 
Among other things it includes instruments for illustrating the Laws of 
Expansion of Solids, Liquids, and Gases; Laws of Conduction of Heat; 
Laws of Ebullition; Laws of the Elastic Force of Steam; Hygrometry; 
and Specific Heat. 

For demonstrating the laws oi' Radiant Heat: Melloni's beautiful appara- 
tus, with a delicate ther mo electric pile and galvanometer, and a com- 
plete set of the necessary appliances. 

In Mechanics: Various aj)paratus for studying the Laws of Motion, 
uniform and accelerated, including an automatic action At wood's Ma- 
chine; Composition and Eesolution of Forces and Motions; Laws of 
Centrifugal Force; Laws of Center of Gravity; Laws of the several 
Mechanical Powers; Laws of Friction; Laws of the Pendulum. In 
Mechanics of Liquids: Apparatus demonstrating the Transmission 
of Pressure, including the Hydi'ostatic Press, and the principles of 
Specific Gravity; apparatus for demonstrating the Laws of Spouting 
Liquids. In Mechanics of Gases: A fine air j^ump, with all the accom- 
panying apj^liancos, barometer, etc. In Capillarity: Plateau's Appa- 
ratus, etc. 

The Electrical Apparatus is very coraj^lete, including a fine Holtz's 
machine, Coulomb's Torsion Balance, an Induction Coil giving a twelve- 
inch spark; Geissler's Tubes, and other electrical instruments. Also, 
apparatus for demonstrating the Laws of Magnetism, Electro-Mag- 
natism, and Magneto-Electricity. 

For Undulations and Wave- Motion: Lj^man's Apparatus for Water- 
Waves; Snell's apparatus for Sound- Waves; Powell's Apparatus for 
Light- Waves; and Young's for Interference of Waves. In Sound: Or- 
gan Bellows and Pipes; Sonometer; Siren; Plates for Yibrations and 
Nodal Lines; Interference of Sound. In Optics: Apparatus for Demon- 
strating the Laws of Eefl.ection and Hefraction of Light; Laws of 
Dispersion; Diffraction and Polarization of Light; also Duboscq's Spec- 
troscope and Duboscq's Electric Light Apparatus. "^ 
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It is bighly desirable that the Physical Apparatus should he supple- 
miented by the addition of a number of instruments of precision^ such as 
may be employed in original investigations. 

THE MUSEUM. 

The collections belonging to the University, though still incomplete, 
are, in many departments, both large and valuable. They consist of 
four distinct parts, viz: the State Geological Survey Collection^ the Mills- 
Yoy Collect ion J the Pioche Collection^ and the Ward Series of Casts. 

The Geological Survey Collection is still in San Francisco, but will 
be turned over to the University as soon as the museum cases are ready 
for its reception. 

Prof. J. D. Wliitnej^, the State Geologist, has furnished the following 
account of this valuable collection: 

The State Geological collection comprises: 

1. The collection of the State Geological Survey, comprising: 

First — A full collection of rock specimens from all parts of the 
State. 

Second — -A large mimber of specimens, illustrating the mining re- 
sources of California. 

Third — Specimens of the Minerals occurring in the State. 

Foui'th — A large and full collection of the fossils of California, both 
animal and vegetable. These have already been described, and figured 
in the Geological Eeport, with the exception of the fossil plants, which 
are riow undergoing investigation at the hands of Mr. Lesguereux, and 
whose results are nearly ready for publication. There are in the State 
collection as follows: of Cretaceon species, two hundred and thirty- 
one; of Tertiary, one hundred and for ty^ eight; of living sp3cies, found 
fossil, one hundred and thirty -two, besides all that have been obtained 
from the older formations. There are also great numbers of duplicate 
siiecimens, valuable for exchange and for use in teaching. 

Fifth — The Natural History collections, comprising forty-two species 
of mammals, two hundred and twenty -eight of birds, forty -live of rep- 
tiles, eighty- seven of fishes, and six hundred and fifty-two of mollusca. 

Also, a large and full suite of Botanical specimens, which can be 
named autlientically as soon as the volume of Botany of the Geological 
Eeport is ready. 

A valuable portion of the Natural History collections was lost by the 
burning of the *' Golden Gate'' steamer, while on the way to the Smith- 
sonian Institution to be examined and described. 

A superb collection of the ores of California, comprised in fifty -nine 
large boxes, and made during the earlier years of the survey, was lost 
by the burning of the "Pacific Warehouse," in San Francisco. Much 
time and labor was devoted to the formation of this collection, and its 
loss very seriously impaired the value of the Geological Survey ma- 
terial. 

2. Next in size and value to the State survey collection is the cabinet 
collected through the indefatigable industry of Mr. C. D. Voy, and pre- 
sented to the University through the munificence of Mr. D. O. Mills. 

This collection has been accessible to the University for several years, 
and its value is well known. It consists of nearly eight thousand spe- 
cimens of rocks, minerals, ores, fossils, both animal and vegetable, 
human antiquities, and some living shells, nearly all from California, 
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It contains very fine specimens of ores and minerals, but is especially 
rich in fossils and in relics of the prehistoric races of California. It is 
believed that, with the exception of the State survey collection, it is by 
far the largest and most valuable collection in the State. 

3. The Pioche Collection, — This is a large miscellaneous collection of 
minerals, ores, shells, and curiosities of many kinds, presented to the 
University by the late Mi', Pioche. It is still in boxes, and has not been 
carefully examined, but is probably of very considerable value, espe- 
cially in minerals and ores. 

4. Selections from Ward's Series of Casts. — These casts are made from 
the most perfect specimens of fossils in the great museums of Europe 
and the United States. They are expressly intended and admirably 
adapted for teaching. For this purpose they are, in fact, almost indis- 
pensable, since the geological history of the earth is but imperfectly 
represented in California, and the originals of these great fossils cannot 
be obtained. The selection is by no means complete, but is as large as 
the limited means of the University at the time of purchase would 
allow. 

THE LIBRARY. 

The Library of the University contains (so far as can be estimated 
until some important cases are unpacked and arranged in their new 
cases) about eleven thousand volumes. This includes the following 
contributions: 

1. The books received from the College of California. 

2. A valuable collection of encyclopedias and dictionaries, and other 
reference works, presented by Mr. E. L. Goo Id, of San Francisco. 

3. Books purchased by the Library Committee, to the amount of five 
thousand dollars. 

4. The library of Mr. Pioche, chiefly consisting of works in modern 
French literature, 

5. The library of Doctor Francis Liebor, presented by Mr. Michael 
Eeese, numbering nearly three thousand volumes. 

6. The gifts of numerous individuals, among whom Hon. J. W, 
Dwindle, Mr. William G. Thompson, Mr. Peter Donahue, the California 
Pepresentatives and Senators in Congress, Mr. S, F. Butter worth, and 
Mr. William Sharon, have given most generously. 

An immediate outlay of five thousand dollars is required in order to 
supply the Professors with those books which they need in the prosecu- 
tion of their researches and the daily instruction of their classes. 

THE CHIEF CONATIONS SINCE SEPTEMBER, EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND SEYENTY- 

TWO. 



The indications are abundant that the people of the State, as indi- 
viduals, are ready to help forward an institution of learning, which, 
through the Legislature of the State, they have established and 
endowed. Gifts of a large amount have already been made by men of 
wealth, and others are known to be in contemplation. A large number of 
smaller gifts, books, maps, minerals, fossils, plants, and pieces of 
apparatus have also been received, and the i^eeord of these donations — 
each one of which adds value to all the others — has been carefully kept, 
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and is herewith submitted. Some of these donations deserve to be 
espeeiallj mentioned. 

1. The late Edward Tompkins, a member of the Board of Eegents, 
in September, eighteen hundred and seventy-two — a short time before 
his death — conveyed to the University a tract of land in Oakland, on 
the condition that so much of it should be sold as would yield a fund of 
fifty thousand dollars, for the support of a Professorship of Chinese and 
Japanese. His letter, convejnng the gift, is appended to this report. 

2. Another dooation of land, comprising about ten aei'es, adjacent to 
the site of the University, has been formally deeded to the Regents by 
Mr. G. M. Blake, of Oakland, in accordance with an intention which 
he had before made known. This tract is a most desirable addition to 
the grounds, which are to be the permanent seat of the University. 

3. The property of the Toland Medical College^ including a commodious 
building, adapted to medical instruction, and the ground on which it 
stands — the gift of Dr. H. H. Toland — was unconditionally bestowed 
upon the University in March, eighteen hundred and seventy- three, by 
the special Board of Trustees, in whose name the property was held. 

4. Mr. D. O. Mills, of San Francisco, having been informed that a very 
valuable collection of ores, fossils, and antiquities, brought together by 
the efforts of Mr. C. D. Voy, of Oakland, extended through many years, 
was offered for sale, immediately purchased the collection and presented 
it to the University. The price which was paid was five thousand 
dollars. 

5. Three gentlemen of Oakland had previously promised to contribute . 
something toward the purchase of this collection; upon learning of the 
generosity of Mr. Mills, th^j immediately directed their subscriptions 
to other University objects. 

Mr. Charles W. Howard gave the sum of five hundred dollars, to be 
expended in the purchase of photographs, diagrams, engravings, etc., 
for the classical recitation room. 

Mr, Henry D. Bacon gave the like amount for the purchase of models, 
diagrams, etc., illustrative of engineering studies. 

Mr. William H. Eaymond offered the sum of one thousand five hun- 
dred dollars for the purchase of some other collection, to be determined 
by the authorities of the University, 

6. Mr. Michael Eeese, of San Francisco, having been informed by one 
of his friends that the library of his countryman, Dr. Francis Lieber, 
the distinguished jurist, was for sale, immediately sent his check for the 
sum of two thousand dollars, to effect this purchase. The library has been 
received, but has not yet been opened. It contains from two thousand 
five hundred to three tKousand volumes: in the division of history, 
biography, geography, and travels, about seven hundred and iifty 
volumes; in politics, law, political philosophy, and political ethics, 
about six hundred volumes; in general literature, language, and the 
classics, about nine hundred; dictionaries, encyclopedias, etc., about 
two hundred; besides a large number of pamj^hlets, bound and unbound, 
on prison discipline, crime and punishment, and .other kindred subjects. 

7. Several valuable pictures have been given to the University besides 
the Pioche bequest. 

Mr. Frederick Billings, of Yermont, formerly President of the Trus- 
tees of the College of California, by whom the name of '' Berkeley" was 
proposed for the University site, caused a portrait of Berkeley to be 
copied from Smybert's original portrait, in the gallery of Yale College, 
and presented it to the Eegents when they took possession of the new 
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domain at the Commencement of eighteen hundred and seventy-three. 
The copy was made by Professor John F. Weir, N. A. The whole 
expense, including the transportation, frame, etc., was borne by Mr. 
Billings. Mr. Weir, in a private letter, thus speaks of the portrait: 

" Instead of making a literal copy, I have given a fac simile of the 
head in Smybert's picture, but discarded his awkward figure, which 
lacks anatomy and grace of correspondence with the head, and have 
made him as if reflecting on some passage from his favorite master, 
Plato — the book being held in both hands, one of which marks his read- 
ing. B}^ this, we have both arms and both hands, and all corresponding 
with the action of the head, which is reflective. * * * The accessories 
I have also endeavored to make interesting and expressive. In the 
shadowed part of a pedestal, to the right (to be seen only when looked 
for), I have carved in his well known words: *■ Westward the course of 
empire,* etc., as being most appropriate in connection with the destina- 
tion of the portrait, since the * course ' has reached its almost limit; and 
its ripening demands are expressed most truly in the de facto existence 
of a University close under the setting sun — the extreme v^rgQ of the 
westward course — which renders the sentence prophetic and pointed. 
The background is landscape, probably the lawns at Derry. I inclose 
with this Mr. McWhorter's translation of the passage in Plato, which 
occasions the cogitations of the Bishop. Thus, you have the man, and 
his mind: 

"* There was an island situate in front of the straits which you call 
the Pillars of Hercules. The island was larger than Lybia and Asia 
put together, and was the way to other islands, and from the islands 
you might pass to the whole of the opi^osite continent, which surrounded 
the true ocean; for this sea which is within the Straits of Hercules is 
only a harbor having a narrow entrance, but the other is the real 
sea, and the surrounding land may be most truly called a conti- 
nent.' '* — [^Timceus of Plato. 

Other portraits have been presented as follows: 

8, A portrait of the Honorable Edward Tompkins, lately one of the 
Eegents and the tirst founder of a professorship, ^^ainted hj Mr. W. 
Cogswell, was purchased by the Eegents. 

A portrait of Professor Louis Agassiz, painted by Mr. W. Cogswell, 
when the distinguisned naturalist was in California, was purchased for 
the University by the contributions of the gentlemen below named. 

In the Summer of eighteen hundred and seventy-three the students 
of the University, through a committee of their number, requested Mr. 
Ben on i Irwin, of San Francisco, to paint the portraits of Dr. Henry 
Durant, lately President of the University, and of his successor in 
office. These portraits were presented to the Eegents through Gov- 
ernor Booth, on the evening of Commencement day. 

Mr. X L. Bardwell, of San Francisco, f>resented to the Medical College 
a portrait, believed by him to be an original of Fallopius, the well- 
known surgeon. 

9. Ml'. C, F, Watkins, photographer, of San Francisco, has presented 
to the University a collection of fifty large photographic views, which 
he has taken in different parts of California. The selection is made to 
illustrate the geology,, vegetation, mining works, and other character- 
istics of the coast. The views are framed and will be distributed 
through different museums and lecture rooms. ^^ 
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10. Messrs. H. J. Booth & Co., of San Francisco, have presented a 
five- stamp quartz battery for the use of the Metallurgical Department. 

11. Mi\ I^olan, proprietor of a nursery in Oakland, has oifered to the 
University, in the name of his daughter, any duplicate of plant, shrubs, 
etc., which may be in his extensive collections. Some of these have 
been already transplanted to the University site. 

12. Several friends of the University have contributed the sum of 
hve hundred dollars, to be expended in the purchase of a set of brass 
instruments for the military band which has been formed by the cadets. 

13. A very valuable collection of bound newspapers, illustrative of 
t*he history of California, has been made by the liberality of several 
individuals, 

Mr. S. F. Eutter worth, one of the Eegents, first gave a set of the 
New York Daily Tunes, from its beginning to the close of the war. 
Mr. William Sharon then presented sets of the San Francisco Bulletin^ 
the Sacramento Union, and the San Francisco Herald, The publishers 
of the Bulletin and the Union kindly promised to continue the series 
of which they are the respective proprietors. Mr. James Anthonj^ of 
Sacramento, presented a set of the early series of the San Francisco 
Chronicle. Honorable C. Cole gave a bound volume of the Bepublican, 
The University previously owned a bound set of the Alfa California. 

14. Mr. Henry Edwards, of San Francisco, has presented a very 
extensive collection of Australian plants, identified and catalogued by 
Baron von Muller. 

15. Mr. John H. Car many, publisher of the Overland Monthly, San 
Francisco, has presented to the library the original manuscript arnd 
proof sheet of Eret Harte's poem, " The Heathen Chinee." It is hand- 
somel}^ mounted and framed. 

16. Mr, Louis Janin, mining engineer, prior to his departure for 
Japan, presenled a choice collection of mineral specimens, which he had 
brougiit together during tlie studies o^ several years. 

17. A number of ladies in Oakland, through Mrs. Henry Durant, 
have given the sum of tvvo hundred dollars to purchase an academic 
dress and chair for the President of the University. 

18. Mr. C. K. Hawkes, of New York, has presented a complete set 
of the colonial records of Massachusetts and Plymouth, in sixteen 
quarto volumes. Mr. Justice Field, of the United States Supreme 
Court, has presented one hundred volumes, including the Annals of 
Congi'ess. United States Senators Casserly, Sargent, and Cole, have 
been constantly mindful of the University library, and have all con- 
tributed to it important public documents. 

19. The United States Coast Survey, through Professor Davidson, 
has presented a set of maps of the Pacific Coast; and the Geological 
Survey of California, through Professor Whitney, has supplied the 
library with copies of the reports and maps of the survey. 

20. A citizen of Oakland has given the sura of one hundred dollars, 
to be devoted to the assistance of one or more needy students. 

j^umerous other contributions to the library and niuseum are men- 
tioned in the appendix. 



PROFESSORS AND THEIR DUTIES. 



The instruction in the literary and scientific departments is given by 
the corps of teachers whose names and duties are stated in the register. 
The number of Professors giving their whole time to the University 
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is ten, including the President; there are two non-resident Professors, 
who have received no compensation, and have thus far given no instruc- 
tion, but who are ready to cooperate with the other teachers during the 
coming year; there is one Assistant Professor, and there are seven in- 
structors. Two of the assistants are graduates of the University, in 
the class of eighteen hundred and seventy-three. Three members of 
the Senior Class render additional services in the Chemical Laboratory. 
There has been one withdrawal from the faculty within the past year: 
Professor Samuel Jones, Professor of Military Science and Adjunct Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics, resigned his office in September, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy -three, to become the President of the Maryland Agri- 
cultural College. The vacancy has been temporarily filled. 

On the eighth of JN^ovember, eighteen hundred and seventy- two, Dr. 
Henry Durant, who had been for two years President of the University, 
gave up that ofSee, and his successor was inaugui-ated. 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS. 

The nnnibor cf students enrolled in the Scientific and Literary Depart- 
ments, is ouo hundred and i\inety~niue. The foilowiag table shows the 
number durhjg the past four years — since the organization of the Uni- 
versity in September, eighteen hundred and sixtj^-nine. But one class 
was entered that year in the Scientific Department. Four classes were 
entered in the Literary Department, the upper three classes (small in 
number) having come from the College of California. In this table 
only the r*egular members of the College of Letters are assigned to the 
Literary Dej^artment. All the special students, including some who did 
not pursue scientific branches, are for convenience classed with the 
Scientific Department: 





Scientific and 
Special. 


Literary. 


Totals. 


Number ot 
Ladies. 


1869-70 


19 

51 

96 

141 

151 


21 

28 
3) 
44 

48 


40 

79 

126 

185 

199 




1870-71 


17 


1871-72 


27 


1872-73 


38 


1873-74 


26 







INSTRUCTION FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 



Young women are received into the University on the same terms 
with young men, and have an equal share in all the advantages of the 
University, The table elsewhere given shows the number of those who 
have hitherto been enrolled as students. The majority of them have 
come for special courses; some attending but a single class, as in modern 
languages, botany, English literature, etc. The number of these spe- 
cial students has diminished since the removal of the University from 
Oakland. In eighteen hundred and seventy-two and seventy-three, 
there were eleven young women enrolled^ in tjj^ rfigul^rj cj^sses ; this 
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year there are eight, one of whom is in the Senior Class. In the Fresh- 
man Class of eighteen hundred and seventy-two and seventy-three, two 
young women made the highest record of scholarship for the year — 
they belonged to the College of Letters. Ail show a commendable zeal 
for study. Many of those who are in attendance prize the advantages 
of the University as superior to ail others accessible to them, for the 
purposes which they have in view. 

LECTURES AT THE MECHANICS^ INSTITUTE, SAN FKANGISCO. 

The usual courses of lectures at the Mechanics' Institute, in San 
Francisco, were delivered last Winter, to a largo audience. The pro- 
gramme was as follows: 

Fresident Gilnian. 

January 4th — Polytechnic Schools at Home and Abroad. 
January 11th — The Physical Geography of the United States in rela- 
tion to its History. 

Professor John LeConte. 

January 18th and 25th — The Distances and Activities of the Stars. 

Professor Carr, 

February Ist — What we Breathe. 

February 8th — What we Drink and What we Eat. 

Professor Welcker, 
February 15th — History of Mathematical Science. 

Professor Joseph LeConte. 
February 22d and March 1st — The Ancient Glaciers of the Sierras. 

Professor Kellogg, 
March 8th — Homer, and the True Homeric Poems. 

Professor Btsing, 
March 15th — The Physical and Chemical Properties of Water. 

Professor Swinton, 

March 22d — Books, and the Use of Books. 

A similar course of lectures was also given at the Normal School in 
San Jose, and several of the Professors also lectured in other parts of 
the State. 
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THE GRADUATION EXERCISES, JULY SIXTEENTH, EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND 

SEVENTY-THREE. 

At the Commencement of eighteen hundred and seventy-three, four 
years from the formal opening of the University, twelve young men 
were graduated. 

On the day before their graduation, these candidates publicly pre- 
sented the uheses or essays which they hiid prepared in evidence of 
their capacity to investigate important subjects. 

The names of these young men, the special departments to which 
they belong, and the subject of their graduating — these are 
indicated in the following scheme: 

CLASS OF EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-THREE. 

Graduating theses, publicly presented, July fifteenth, i7i Brayton Hall^ at 

four P. M, 

BY CANDIDATES FOR THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF ARTS. 

Nathan Newmark, San Francisco, on '^The Vigilance Committee." 
Frank Otis, San Francisco, on '* Placer Jvlining in California." 
Jacob Eein stein, San Francisco, on " The Commercial Policy of the 
United States." 
Ebenezer Scott, San Francisco, on " Boiler Explosions." 
Clarence J. Wetmore, Oakland, on "The Novel." 

BY candidates FOR THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF PHILOSOPHY. 

George J. Ainsworth (Engineering), Portland, Oregon, on "Possible 
Improvements in Hail road Construction " 

John M, Bolton (Agriculture), Sun Francisco, on '^ The Reclamation of 
Marsh and Swamp Lands." 

James H. Budd (Agriculture), Stockton, on "Irrigation." 

George C. Edwards (Engineering), Yisalia, on *' Practical Aj)plica- 
tions of the Parabola." 

Leander L, Hawkins (Engineering), Oakland, on "The Metric 
System." 

Franklin Phoda (Agriculture), Fruit Yale, on "Cherry Culture in 
California." 

Ebenezer Scott (Engineering), San Francisco, on "Boiler Explosions." 

Thomas P. Woodward (Agriculture), San Francisco, on '* Forestry." 

On the sixteenth of July, the Commencement exercises were held in 
the assembly room of the College of Letters. After a prayer by Kev. 
S. H. Willey, Vice President of the College of California, a Latin saluta- 
tory address was made by Frank Otis, of the graduating class, and an 
English oration was delivered by Nathan New mark', of the same class. 
In conferring the degrees, the President of the Univei'sity delivered an 
addresss; and this was followed by a congratulatory address by his 
Excellency, Governor Booth, President of the Board of Regents. The 
exercises were concluded by the presentation of a portrait of Berkeley, 
the gift of Hon. Frederick Billings. An address commemorative of 
Berkeley, written by Eight Eeverend Bishop Kip, was read, in his 
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absence, by He v. Dr. H. I). Lathrop. A social reception wtiB given in 
the evening to the graduating class and their friends. These addresses 
are given in the Apj^cndix. 

SCIIOIAIISHIPS, PRIZES, AND HONORS. 

In eiglileon hundred and seventy tb.c Legisiatnre established five 
scholar 8 iiips, of the value of ti:irec hundred dollars a year, which were 
competed for bj' ni embers of the entering Freshman Class. The live 
successful competitors are members of the present Senior Class 

In eighteen hundred and seventy-two the L/egisLatnrc passed an Act 
providing tluit when the former sen ohir ships had laj^sed, four competi- 
tive sehoh?rships should bo established, continuing ibur years each — 
one to be awarded each year to some member of the entering chiss; the 
value of ejjch scholarship was to be three hundred dollars a year. 

In corisequence of the adoption of the Codes, these provisions became 
void. It. is urgently recommended that the Legislature restore the 
schol.'.rfehips provided for by the enactment of eighteen hundred and 
seventyivvo. 

KONOSS AND PR:ZE3, 

Honorable mention is made of those who pass the best examination 
on their admission to the Freshman Class. 

The students making the best record for the term receive honorable 
mention in the public assembly. Those who make the best record for 
the yeai* will be designated in the Annual Register. 

Special honors are also awarded to the most successful in the Class 
Comj)etitive Examination — not more than five in each of the four 
classes. The highest competitor of the Senior Class receives the 
University Medal, or an equivalent sum of money. 

Commencement honors will be assigned at the discretion of the 
Faculty. 

In addition to the scholarships which may be provided for, and the 
medal or its equivalent, a small sum of money has been pledged for 
prizes in some of the departments of scholarship. 

A special prize of fifty dollars will be given this year, by the Presi- 
dent, to the student who shall write and deliver the best English oration, 
under such regulations as the Faculty may prescribe. A special prize 
of fifty dollars will be given by the Professor of Chemistrj^ to the 
student who shows the most proficiency in that science. 

The friends of the University are earnestly requested to establish 
prizes and scholarships, to stimulate the departments in which they 
take the deepest interest. 

MANUAL LABOU, AND THE EMPLOYMENT OF STUDENTS. 

The law of the State requires that a system of moderate manual 
labor must be estalblished in connection with the Agricultural College, 
upon its agricultural and ornamental grounds, for practical education in 
agriculture and landscape gardening. 

In accordance with this requirement, as soon as the instructions were 
begun at Berkeley, opportunity was given to those students who desired 
it, for working upon the gi^ounds, especially in connection with the 
grading, which was to be begun iu the neighborhood of the public 
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buildings. Fifty-one of the students were thus employed during their 
leisure hours. The Superintendent, Mr. Duncan, was instructed to pay 
them exactly what their labor was worth. 

Other students have been employed to sweep and take care of the 
buildings, and as assistants in various departments, thus enabling them, 
ii\ pari, at least, to paj^ their own way. One or two, who arc practical 
engineers, will have charge of the steam heating apparatus. Another 
student will bo emploj'cd In the Library, as heretofore. 

The est.:iblish merit of a tclegrapiiic officio by the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company affords opportunity, for all who wish it, to become 
familiar v^iih the art of tciography. 

It is proposed to open a printing oflicc, in which those who are profi- 
cient in this art, may cam something, and may also promote the conve- 
nience und economy of the University b}' pri/)ting such blanks, notices, 
reports, cic, as may be required. The Pro! ess or of Engl is li, in case 
such an oiiico is established, will make it of inunediatc servico in the 
carrying iorvrard his instructions. The want of money alone delays 
the opening of the otSco. 

3f r L IT ART IXS Til UCT 1 N, 

T h o f o 1 1 o sv I n g s t a t o i n o n t h as been pro p ii re d by Pr o fe s s o r Jo n os , 1 a t e ly 
the Connnandanfc of Cadets: 

The time allotted for instruction in this department is two liours per 
week, viz: iVoiu one to two o'clock on ^loiuhiys and Fridays. Tho stu- 
dents arc organized into h battalion of Ibur companies. They have been 
pructiealh' !ii;siructo<l in Uio schools of the soldier, tl^e company, tho 
biUtallon, and as skirniishors, according to the sysicni of Iniantry Tac- 
tics at i)i'o^jnt in use h\ tliu L'iiitO'l Stales Ar-ny. 

Durii.!.-' tho Winter ici^m. a thorough ooiivso of Icctnros was given on 
the organi^aiion and composition of arni:crs; thoir government and sup- 
plies in Q tin Tiers and in the neld; nuirches ttnd operations in time of 
war, botix when in the en<jn.}''s countiy and when at home; ojf^^nsivo 
and doreii::?A'e wariare; tlio theory of aruiUcry lire; the constniclioii and 
use of uei'cn::iIvo lie id ^vorks and niiiitury bridges, and the principles of 
strategy. 

• Tho noliarry ibature of tlie University ia important and beneficial in. 
nvAuy re^;>ec■C:5. In the event of war it has been invar hi bly [bund that 
previous miLcnry instrueiion aiid training lias bee!) oi great service to 
tiie Stace, tud especniUy advimtagcoiis to those who have received it. 
Aii condueted in this Uiiiversiiv, ii does noi interfere with instruction in 
the literai-y and ^eienrine (lc])urtments Tlie driU aifords a health ail 
exercise, .md contributOb to i)iiysiC;d deveiO])menl, and gives addirional 
grace of e;;-'.'iage and genei'al isearing. The iHseiphne; widlst it i^ not so 
rigid as le fe irixsonio, induces a respecct'ai and courteous bearing. It 
promotes .;ood order and decorum in Llie d<Xi\y roaiino about the Uni- 
vei'sily 1. i^:Mings. and lis tuivantagcs are cspoelcdly ^ecn on ail o(:eus;oii=3 
when tiie K:n tents iwc r^Qii-vod to move In a i^o ly: aiul it concribnte-^ 
largeh' toeerd^^ iho eulnvaiion of a proper esj^r^r Jc corps. It may. bo- 
sides, whvii 1 :)• [Jniver:-.iy js esiUdnlsheJ ;u. Ilerkciey; alfoi'ii a r<^ady and 
eiHcient rnvjans ibr aiaihUdi'ing buch order ais i -iiscinune as niay bo neces- 
sary tor the general proieetivJi) of the paidic b^^TTlriiXs and groan .is. 



Some objection has been made to the nuj^i!^ry|(i."ganization, on the 
ground of the expense attending the purchase oluniforms. The objec- 
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tion is without force. Even if true, that it necessarily involves some 
slight additional expense of dress, it is an expense which may well be 
bornej seeing that it is the only addiHonal expense, save board and text 
books, incident to University life, since the tuition is gratuitous. But it 
is believed that so far from being more expensive, a suitable uniform 
may be provided at less than the average cost of other clothing, and 
which will be much neater and more becoming. The wearing of a dis- 
tinctive dress acts, too, as a healthful restraint on the wearer on many 
occasions, deterring him from objectionable or disreputable places and 
conduct. The waj- of providing a dress such as is here indicated, will 
readily suggest itself. 

COURSES or INSTRUCTION IN SCIENCE AND LETTERS. 

The Legislature, in establishing the University, contcm2)lated the 
foundation of distinct courses of study in Science and its application to 
Agriculture, the Mechanic Arts, Mining, Civil Engineering, and also in 
Literature, including History and Philosophy. 

These courses have been coininonlj^ spoken of as ''colleges," though 
they blend together, of necessity, in so many studies, that it is very 
difficult, and without enormous expense, quite impossible to maintain 
each sei^arate course as a separate college sj^stcm. Every facility con- 
sistent with the organization of the institution, is given for pursuing 
special branches, and also for laying a libera] foundation for future intel- 
lectual needs. 

The Scientitic and Literary courses or colleges of the University, 
should include, when the organization is completed: 



As follows: 



SCIENTIFIC COURSES, 



1. Li Agriculture. 

2. Mechanics and Physics. 

3. Civil Engineering. 

4. Mining and 3ietallurgy. 

5. Chemistry. 

6. Studies introductory to Medicine. 

7. Select Scientific Studies. 



As follows: 



LITERARY COURSES, 



8. In Ancient Languages, History, etc. 

9. Modern Languages, History, etc. 

The beginning has been made of instruction in all the specialties above 
mentioned, but for lack of the requisite amount of instructors some of 
the courses are much less perfectly developed than others. A large 
increase in the staff of instructors is needed in order to give the highest 
efficiency to any of the specialties. Every scholar is tree to select the 
course which he will pursue, from among the courses above enumerated, 
but change from one course to another cannot be made without the 
consent of the Faculty, and for special reasons; and when the course is 
once selected, it is expected that all the studies which it includes will 
receive attention from the student. All the literary students receive 
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some instruction in science, and all the scientific students some literary 
culture. 

A full course extends through four years. Special students, properly 
qualified, are, however, admitted to shorter or partial courses. 

[A] 

SOIENTiriG DEPARTMENT. 

In the scientific department there are certain general studies pur- 
sued alike by all the students, such as mathematics, physics, elementary 
chemistry, English, French, and German, etc. So far as the time per- 
mits, the general studies are taken up in the first two 3^ear8 of the 
course; the special studies receive much more attention during the last 
two years. The specialties for which the most has been thus far pro- 
vided are Agriculture, Engineering, and Chemistry, in each of which 
branches there is a special Professor. It is very desirable that there 
should also be special Professors of 3Iining and of Mechanical Engi- 
neering. 

Students may be admitted at the beginning of either the first, second, 
or third year of the course. Except in peculiar cases, they are not ad- 
vised to apply for admission at a point later than the beginning of the 
third year. Students who are not candidates for a degree, and desire to 
avail themselves only of certain special instructions, will not be required 
to pass a formal preliminary examination, but only to satisfy their in- 
structors of their fitness for the proposed work. Students who are can- 
didates for the degree must pass the examination for entrance, and 
also must bo examined in the previous studies of the class they desire 
to join. 

In the first or second year, French or G-erman will be studied: 
English, Uhetoric, and History] Mathematics, (including Higher Algebra, 
G-eometry, Analytical Geometry, Descriptive Geometry, and Surveying), 
the elements of Chemistry, Physics", Zoology and Botany, and 
Drawing. 

In the third and fourth years, German will be studied, French and 
English continued. Geology will be taught to all the sections, and 
Spanish and Italian will be optional. Political Economy, Social 
Science, History and Ethics, will also receive attention. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The special studies in the Agricultural Course include, in the Junior 
year, the chemical composition of agi'icultural plants; the plant as an 
organism adapted to perform a certain work; the material when wrought; 
the forces by which the work is accomplished; the relation of the plant 
to the atmosphere (agricultural meteorology) and to the soil; the na- 
ture, origin, and composition of the soil. 

There will be special instruction in this and the following year on 
veterinary science, diseases of plants, agricultural entomology, pruning 
and propagation, viniculture and wine making, dairy economy, farm 
implements and farm management, fish culture, etc. 

The Senior studies will include tillage, irrigation, drainage, reclama- 
tion of land, field crops, sheep and cattle husbandry, forestry and iirbori- 
culture, sericulture, fruit, and other special cultures, household and 
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rural economies; together with a part of the lectures mentioned under 
the preceding year. 

The instruction is given by experimental and illustrated lectures, reci- 
tations, essays, and class discussions, and in the practical application of 
principles upon the University grounds. In addition, orchards, vine- 
yards, farms, dairies, and all places of agricultural interest and import- 
ance, will be visited by the class, as far as j>racti cable, under the guidance 
and instruction of the Agricultural Professor. 

The University domain is being developed, with a view to illustrate 
the ability of the State for special cultures, whether of forests, fruits, 
or field crops, and the most economical m.ethods of production. It will 
be the station where new plants and processes will be tested, and the 
results made known to the public. It is intended to employ the labor 
of students, with reasonable compensation therefor, whenever practica- 
ble. 

Young men who do not desire to take a full course may attend par- 
ticular exercises. 

It should be borne in mind that the students of Agriculture hvave all 
the opportunities which the chemical laboratoiy affords, and that they 
attend the lectures on Geology, Botany, I^atural History, Physics, 
Mechanics, etc. 

CIVIL ENGINEKRING. 

The course in Civil Engineering is so arranged as to meet the wants 
both of those who wish for a four years' course (including other scien- 
tific and literary studies, and leading to the degree of Bachelor of Phi- 
losophy), and also of those who wish merely to pursue special studies in 
Engineering. Arrangements are likewise made for the advanced in- 
struction of graduiites of this and other institutioi^s, who may, if they 
desire it, bccon:je candidates for the degree of Civil Eiic-ineer ; (1 E.) 

For t])e four years* course, the reqiiirefueats are i'ully stated in the 
University Register, where the maLhcmatlcal, scientific, and literary 



universe y negisier, wnere tne mauicmaticai, scicntinc, and literary 
studies of the entire course are also enumoruted. Students wdio pursue 
this course (which is recommended to all who can take ilie time), begin 
their Engineering studies in the third or junior year. 

Special students of Engineering must satiwly the Professors that they 
are familiar with Algebra, Plane and Soli(.l Geometr}-, Plane arid Ana- 
lytical Trigonometry, Spijcrical Geometry and Trigonometrj', and Ana- 
lytical Gconietry and Descriptive G corn dry, which are the mathematical 
studies pursued in the earlier j^art of the four years' course, and are 
essential to higher studies. 

The special engineering studies begin vvith the Surveying Course, 
which can also be taken by those persons not desirous of other instruc- 
tion in Engineering, provided they are iamiliar with tlic before men- 
tioned mathenjaticB, not including Analytical Geometry^ nor Descriptive 
Geometry. 

The coarse includes 



- ^^^^.,^ .,. ..... ^,..^^ .^^,.. .o v.^Mo...aall3' supple- 
mented by praclical exercises, surveys, etc., in the field, and by excur- 
sions for making itineraries, sketches, and general views of sections of 
the country, etc. 

In the following year the properties and strength of building materials 
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are discussed and investigated. Stone-cutting, Isoraetrical Projections 
and Working Drawings for constructions of masonrj^ are included; and 
this is followed by instruction in Framing and Bridge Building, and in 
the Mechanics of Engineering. 

The plotting of and working up of the field notes, surveys, etc., made 
during the practical exercises of the year, will be completed in connec- 
tion W'ith the other instruction of this department. 

Advanced students take up the subjects of geodetic and hyclrographic 
surve3^s, with construction of maps of extensive tracts of country; 
river, lake, and harbor improvements; drainage of cities and districts; 
analyses and discussions of the most remarkable engineeinng construc- 
tions; original plans and estimates, and solution of practical problems. 

In addition to the Professors at Berkeley, Professor George Davidson, 
Chief of the United States Coast Survey on'the Pacitic, will instruct the 
advanced students in the methods and instruments employed by the 
United States Coast Survey, in the determination of Longitude by Tele- 
graph, and in certain Astronomical Problems. 

Mr. Wm. Hammond Hall, Engineer of the Golden Gate Park, San 
Francisco, will illustrate in the office and in the tield some of the prin- 
ciples and methods of Landscape Engineering. 

Mr. James I). Hague, 3Iining Engineer, will instruct the class in the 
methods of Mining Engineering, as shown in the mining w^orks of the 
Comstock lode, as described by ^ him for the United States Government 
in the "Mining Industrj' of the Fortieth Parallel." 

Prof. Charles F. Hoffman, Topographical Engineer of the State Geo- 
logical Survey, will explain to the^ class the topographical work of the 
Cal i f o r n i a Survey. 

Illustrative models, diagrams, etc., are eniployed to facilitate instruc- 
tion, and the course will "bo made as practical as possible by the inves- 
tigation of liyi)othelical cases, the solution 0[' original problems, and 
by excursions to prominent engineering structures within reach, such 
as the Navy Yanl, public buildings, the dry dock, forts in the harbor 
of San Francisco, etc. 

A special -pviz^ of fifiy dollars will be given by the Professor of this 
depariment lo that member of the senior class who is mosc proficient in 
the engineering studies of the yeav, Qndiny; with the Summer term of 
eighteen hui Fired and seventy-four. 

"Large and eoJivenicJit rooms are provided for the Engineering Classes 
in the North College. A commencement has been made of a collection 
of Maps, Ciiaris, and Diagrams, including the Maps'ofthe United States 
Coast'Survey, the Geological Survey ot Calubriua, cic. By the liber- 
ality of H. l5. Bacon, Esq., of Oakland, the sum of five hundred dollars, 
elsewhere ack/. owledged, has been provided for the purchase of models 
and apparaius for this department, 

CHEMISTRY. 



Instruction is given in general and theoretical chomistry by lectures, 
recitations, an-1 laboratory practice. This course exiends through three 
terms; one in Freshman year, and two in Sophomore year: and embraces 
the e le Ui en t s o f :■ 1 1 organ ic a nd o r^ a n i c e h en i i s t r y . Students, after m akin g 
themselves familiar with the details of experiments, are required to 
repeat the same in the laboratory for elemei^ary ^^^^Ji^^^ i ^^ 
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An advanced course of lectures will be given to students of the Junior 
and Senior Classes in general and theoretical chemistry. This course 
will embrace a discussion of the general principles of the science and 
tbeir application to analytical and metallurgical chemistry, and to 
mineralogy. 

The chemical laboratories will be open daily for instruction in ana- 
lytical chemistry. 

The course of instruction in qualitative analysis will include the 
analysis of simple and complex substances in the wet way, their anal- 
ysis by the use of the blow-pipe and flame reactions, and the determi- 
nation of minerals with the blow-pipe. Students will be required to 
keep a careful record of their work, and to submit the same to the 
inspection of the Professor. Upon passing a satisfactory examination 
in qualitative analysis, students may pass to the quantitative laboratory. 

In the quantitative laboratory, instruction will be given in the quan- 
titative gravimetric analysis of simple and complex salts, minerals, ashes 
of plants, mineral waters, etc.; in volumetric analj'sis, including acidi- 
metry, alkolimeti'y, chlorimetrj^, etc.; in organic analysis; in gas anal- 
ysis; in the prepax*ation from inorganic and organic compounds, and in 
the carrying out of original investigations. 

Students taking the course of chemistry will be expected to spend at 
least fifteen hours a week in the laboratory during Junior year, and 
twent}^ hours a week during' Senior j^ear. 

Students who, for satisfactory reasons, do not wish to take the fall 
course, jnay enroll themselves with the JProfessor of Chemistry as spe- 
cial students. Students wishing to take a post-graduate course will find 
an abundant opportunity for pursuing their studies. 

Every oj^portunity possible will be made use of to give instruction in 
those branches of chemistry which have a practical aj)plication to the 
arts. 

A room for the studj^ of photography in connection with the chemical 
laboratory, will be opened as soon as the necessary apparatus can be 
supplied. 

Practical instruction in electro-metallurgy will be given to such stu- 
dents as desire it. 

So far as i^ractical, students will be employed in the preparation of 
chemicals used in the laboratories; the object being to give them as 
much practice in manufacturing chemistry as is possible. 

Special training in the analysis of mineral waters will be given to 
such of the advanced students in chemistry as may desire it. 

Careful lists of waste products, minerals, etc., which may be utilized, 
will be kept, and students instructed in methods of saving them. 

LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 

Classical Course. 

This course corresponds, in general, with the classical course of lead- 
ing Eastern colleges. It continues through the four years of under- 
graduate study. In Freshman year, Latin and Greek are made 
especially prominent, oceupjnng more than one half of the student's 
time. In Sophomore year, they make room for a modern language, and 
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for courses of scientific lectures, and claim less than one half the time. 
In Junior and Senior years, they share the time with a st.ll larger num. 

^'^The students of the classical course take also a thorough course in 
mathematics- study French and German two years each; pay special 
"ttention to the English language; attend the g-«-' -|-*^f ° ^f "J^^' 
and receive instruction in the higher literary, historical, political, men- 
tal, and ethical studies. . „ ■ ^- ■„ +ko+ 
The degree attained, after passing satisfactory examinations, is that 
of A. B., the traditional degree attaching to the old classical course. 

Modern Course. 

Students dcbirous of receiving a literary rather than a scientific train- 
ing, and who do not wish to pursue the classical coui-se may follow the 
nitructions in French, Gernin, and English ; and, if ^^l-/! t™° ^l''^^ ' 
those of Spanish and Italian also. They will receive instruction m his- 
tory politeal economy, and in the mathematics of the earher part of 
the coime whilosophyf etc. They will be expected either to come to 
5£e Unive°'Jty wTth so much knowledge of Latin as is required m the 
Freshn In cluL, or to acquire a knowledge of Latin the first two years 
of their residence. Sonie knowledge of Greek will be of advantage to 
those pursuing this course, but will not at present be required, ihe 
degree for the course is P. H. B. 

MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

At a meeting of the Board of Eegents held March ^"i-tl^ '/■!;;*««" 
hundred and Seventy -three, the unconditional transfer of the To and 
Medical College to the Regents was effected. This is f fe"erous 
gift of propcnv, valued at seventy five thousand dolhirs, oo the Lni- 
fersity, with the simple understanding that it is to oe ''evoted to 
medicil instruction. The transfer i^^ ■"'^Je .^n the name of, and by 
the assent of the original donor, Dr. H. H. Toland, ol ^J-f ll^]^^''^U 
whose name is thus enrolled among the generous benetactois of 
education. 

The following papers record this transaction: ■ .^ ^f 

The propert^^ real and movable, is unincumbered, and consists ot 
a largi and commodious medical college, on Stockton street one 
hundred and thirty-seven and a half feet by forty-two and a half feet, 
with the ground upon which it stands; an adjacent lot of fitiy- 
Teven and a half feet by eighty feet, on Chestnut street, with a 
brick building upon it; and" a fair beginning of a library and 
museum, with the collections of materia mediea, plates and diagrams, 
philosophical and chemical apparatus, and other helps to medical instruc- 

*'^The liberality of Dr. Toland, in so generously endowing a school 
of medicine, is without a parallel in the history of medical education 
in this conr try and the unconditioned transfer ot such a gut, with 
he'lno?-; U;robation, from the special Board of Trastees to the 
Rec^ents, is a mo.st gratifying token of confidence in the lutuie o the 
Stale Universitv, and inaugurates a medical department m accordance 
wiST the expectations of" the State, exp^ssed in the oi-ainic act 
creating this University. 



rates a medical department, m accui 
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Letter from the Dean of the Toland Medical College. 

Dean's Office, San Francisco, March 4tb, 1873. 

To the Fresldent of the University of California: 

Dear Sir: I herewith inclose a communication from the Board of 
Trustees ox Tohuid Medical Coilego, wlvlch joii will be L'-ood enough 
to present to the Board of Eegonu or' the University of California, 
and with it my assurance that the ebief donor, I)i\ 11. H. Toland, 
has expressed to iwe, in writing, iiis cordial assent to this action of 
the Board of Trustees. 

In addition to the real propertj^, the gift will include all and every 
description of propertj', such as books, ^^^'^P^^i'^tions, models, instru- 
ments, and other apparatus belonging to the College. 

With respect, yours, etc., 

E. BEYEELY COBE, Dean. 

Letter from the Secretary of the Tmstees of the College, 

San Francisco, March 3d, 1873. 
To the Board of Regents of the University of California: 

I am authorized to inform you, that at a niecting of the Trustees of 
the Toland Medical College, held this da\^, it wjis voted, with entire una- 
nimity, and with the hearty concurrence of the Faculty, iiicluding Dr. 
Tolami, the ibunder, that the President and Secretary be authorized, on 
beJialf of the iiuaru, to make a due and. legal eonveyuneo of all the 
property of the College to the Eegents of the University. 

The })roper coJiveyance will be executed and deliverei on our receiv- 
ing from you an intimation of your accept an ce of the trust. 

Hoping bisat tlie prosperity ot" the University in cue or" its legitimate 
deparimentri, as wed as the cause ot' soutui medical cvhiealiojn may be 
promoted Ly ihe proposed transfer, i have the honor to be, 

Yery respectfully, your obedient servant, 

TEA E. EA:!sKIX, Secretary. 



The Boar.l of Ecgents unanimously adopted the following resolu- 
tions: 

BesohC'L Thi.i the Board of Eegcnts have heard with satisfaction 
the proposal to transrer the property of ihe Toland ^Ledical College to 
the University of the ;Diate, and that xhey accept uitii readiness this 
unconditl-jhul gnf. 

IhCSf/h.i. ■:, Vhat a eommittee be appointed' by the Chair to ro^/eive the 
formal t:c.]:.>ioi- of this property, and that said committee bo requested 
to report iv^ 1:1 jC Board, at the nexu meeuug, a plan xor the p^'GUiooion of 
medical ins ir action in the University. 
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(Under this resolution, the Governor appointed as a committee Messrs. 
S. F. Butter worth, H. H. Haight, and A. S. Hallidie.) , 

Eesolved That the Board hereby record their grateful appreciation 
of Sf pmLnvorthy munificence of Dr. H. H. Toland, of San Francisco, 
in his liberal endowment of a school of medicine and that they receive 
the ffift which is made in his name, with the belief that by it the Uni- 
versity will be enabled, in an efiicient manner, to maintain tlie Depart- 
ment of Medicine. 

At subsequent meetings of the Regents, the preliminary organization 
of the department was effected, and a committee was appointed to con- 
Bider and report to the Eegents a plan of permanent organization. Ihat 
committee has not yet reported. , , , ^t u 

A Commencement of the Medical Department was held Novembei 
eighteenth, eighteen hundred and seventy-three, at which eight young 
men were admitted to the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 

THE IMMEDIATE NECESSITIES OF THE UxNIVERSITY. 

In order to carry out the requirements of the Lei>irUiiire. and nmin- 
tain with the cmcienev of other institutions, t!:e insu-uetion whicn has 
been promised, ar.d which the people of the State are eager to secure 
for their children, an immediate increase must be made in the statt ot 
Professors. There are now but ten Professors who give their time to 
the Universiiv, including the President, and not including the assist- 
ants* and tbA-a re expected to cover the same branches of instruction 
whiJh are ei^:owhere assigned to two or three times as many teachers. 
The consequence is that many important subjects are taught only m 
the most general or elementary way. ' ^, . ^ . . q.^.^ 

A few examples may illustrate the.se needs. This great mmmg State 
should maintain, at once, a school or College of Mines as a part of its 
State University. The law requires that this shall be aone. Ihe 
laboratories are good; the collections of minerals, ores etc., are large 
and increasing; there are Professors of Geology and Chemistry; but 
there is no Professor of Mining, Engineering, Metallurgy, or Mineral- 
ogy. Two or three persons should be immediately engaged to teach 

these branches. , ^^ . .^ n i ^+^i 4.^ 

A fine estate has been provided for the University, well adapted to 
the establishment of an experimental station in Agriculture, a Eotiinic 
Garden, an Arboretum, etc. A Professor of Agriculture ^ has been 
appointed, and the students in this branch are instructed ^^ ^^t^J^j 
Philosophv, Chemistry, and the elements of Natural History But there 
should also be a Professor whose province it is to teach the Laws of 
Vegetation-all that pertains to the growth and structure ot plants, or 
Botany, in its scientific and economic aspects; and there should also be 
a competent gardener (and, perhaps, a forester) employed at once to 
take charge of the grounds and cultivate the plants which may be 
acquired by gift or purchase. Still further help will be required if a 
farm is to be maintained. ^ „ ..-, o rr 

In like manner there should be a Professor of Zoo ogy, or of Com- 
parative Anatomy and Physiology, who should study tlie structure and 
habits of animals, and especially of those which are usetui or injurious to 
man Much service would be rendered to the State by the acquisition 
and 'diffusion of knowledge ^^ ^ffg^ff pl^^V'^X''^''' ^° ' 
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fisheries, the insects injurious to vegetation, and other subjects on 
which a Professor of Zoology would give instruction. 

It is generally admitted tliat, at an early day, increased attention will 
be given to manufactures in California. Already the number of persons 
engaged in the mechanic arts is very great, and the number of young 
men who desire to be trained as mechanical engineers is also great. 
The instruction in industrial mechanics is now assigned to the Professor 
of Physics, which is, in itself, one of the most difficult and progressive 
departments of science, requiring all the energy and time of the teacher. 
Industrial Mechanics, or Mechanical Engineering, should be made at 
once an independent Professorship. 

The literary Professorships, likewise, require subdividing; especially 
as the number of scholars increases and the effort is made to meet their 
various requirements. 

In the opinion of the Faculty, and of the Eegents, the efficiency of the 
TJniversit}^ demands at once the employment of not less than six addi- 
tional teachers, and a still greater force will be indispensable at an early 
day. If California desires to provide for her youth as good an education 
as can be given at the East, liberal provision must be made to secure a 
large number of able, energetic, and learned teachers, skilled in their 
own special branches, and, likewise, skilled in the art of awakening the 
mind and imparting knowledge. 

During the coming year, in addition to the existing staif, provision 
should be made for the . employment of instructors in the following 
branches: 

1. Mining Engineering. 

2. Mineralogy and Metallurgy. 

3. Systematic and Economic Eotany. 

4. Zoology. 

5. Industrial Mechanics. 

6. An additional literary instructor. 

The Museum, the Library, and the Grounds, will also require curators 
OT custodians. 
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REGENTS, 



EX OFFICIO REGENTS. 

His Excellency NEWTON BOOTH, Governor, ex officio President of 

the Board, 
His Honor KOMUALDO PACHECO, Lieutenant Governor, 
Hon. THOMAS B. SHANNON, Speaker of the Assembly, 
Hon. HENEY N. BOLANDER, State Superintendent of Public In- 

struction. 
E. S, CAEEY, Esq., President of the State Agrictdtural Society. 
A- S. HALLIDIE, Esq., President of the Mechanics'' Institute of San 

Francisco. 

APPOINTED REGENTS. 

Hon. EICHAED P. HAMMOND, San Francisco. 
Hon. JOHN W. DWINELLB, LL. D., Oakland. 
Eev. H. STEBBINS, D. D., San Francisco. 
Hon. LAWEENCE AECHEE, San Josje. 
J. WEST MAETIN, Esq., Oakland. 
Hon. SAMUEL B, McKEE, Oakland. 
Hon. SAMUEL MEREITT, M. D., Oakland. 
Hon. JOHN F. SWIFT, San Francisco. 

HONORARY REGENTS.* 

J. MOEA MOSS, Esq., Tbmescal. 

Hon. S. F. BUTTBEWOETH, San Francisco. 

Hon. JOHN S. HAGEE, San Francisco. 

A. J. BOWIE, M. D., San Francisco. 

WILLIAM C. EALSTON, Esq., San Francisco. 

Hon. JOHN B. FELTON, Oakland. 

LOUIS SxlCHS, Esq., San Francisco. 

Hon. HENEY H. HAIGHT, Alameda. 



*The term "honorary," applied to the Regents, indicates only the mode of their elec- 
tion, which is made hy the ex officio and appointed Kpents.^Bverv E^opt^ a full 

memw of the Board. Digitized by VjOOQ IC 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICERS. 



PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY, 

da:niel c. oilman. 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE, 

Messrs. BUTTERWOETH, DWINELLE, HAIGHT, MARTIN, and 

STEBBINS. 

TREASURER, 

WILLIAM C. RALSTON. 

SECRETARY, 

ANDRE \Y J. MOULDER. 

DEAN OF THE ACADEMIC SENATE, 

MARTIN KELLOGG. 

COMMANDANT OF THE BATTALION, 

WM. T. WELCKER 



FACULTY OF THE COLLEGES OF LETTERS AND SCIENCES. 



PRESIDENT. 

DANIEL C. GILMAN. 

PROFESSORS.* 

EZRA S. CARE, M. D., 
Professor of Agriculture and Agricultural Chemistry. 

GEORGE DAVIDSON, A, M., 

Professor of Geodesy and Astronomy. 

STEPHEN J. EIELD, LL. D., 

Professor of Law. 

MARTIN KELLOGG, A. M., 

[Dean of the Academic Senate.] 
Professor of Latin and Greek. 

♦The Profes«?ors' names are arranged alphabetically. 
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JOHN Le CONTE, M. D., 
Professor of Physics and Industrial Mechanics. 

JOSEPH Le CONTE, M. D., 

Professor of Geology and N'atural History. 

PAUL PIODA, 

Professor of Modern Layiguages. 

WILLARD B. RISING, Ph. D., 

Professor of Chemistry and Metallurgy, 

FRANK SOULE, Jr., 

[U. S. Military Academy,] 

Professor of Civil Engineering and Astronomy, 

WILLIAM SWINTON, A. M., 

Professor of the English Languages^ Rhetoric, and History. % ' 

WILLIAM T. WELCKER, 

[U, S. Military Academy,] 

Professor of Mathematics. 

GEO. C. EDWARDS, L. L. HAWKINS, 

Instructors in Mathematics. 

GEORGE W. BUNNELL, A. M., 

Assistant Professor of Latin and Greek. 

A. H. ALLEN, 

Assistant in Classics. 

ROBERT B. OGILBY, 

Instructor in Drawing, 

JULIUS GROSSMANN, 
Instructor in German. 

MANUEL M. CORELLA, 

Instructor in Spanish. 

JAMES M. PHILLIPS, 

Instructor in Hebrew, 
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STTJDEIfTS, 



L CANDIDATES FOE A DEGEEE. 

1. FIRST, OR SENIOR CLASS. 

(a) In Science. 

Thomas D. Carneal Oakland. 

Samuel B. Christy San Francisco. 

John E. Farrell San Francisco. 

Isaac Freud San Francisco. 

David D. Griffiths Grass Valley. 

James S. Hook Pacheco. 

Frank Ingalls Alvarado. 

A. Wendell Jackson gan Francisco. 

Frank O. Linforth , San Francisco. 

Leo. J. L. Lynch ?''''^'Tr^. 

Edward A. Parker ^i^ass Valley. 

John Price Men o Park. 

Eosa L. Serivner Stockton. 

John M. Stiilman San Francisco. 

Charles D. Stuart , Sonoma. 

William W. Van Arsdale San Francisco. 

(&) In Letters. 

Thomas F. Barry San Francisco. 

John E. Budd Stockton. 

David E. Collins..... Oakland. 

John Goss Santa Eosa. 

James C. Perkins ■ San Francisco. 

Joseph C. Eowell San Francisco. 

Simon C. Scheeiine San Francisco. 

Seniors — 23. 

2. SECOND, OB JUNIOR CLASS. 

{a) In Science, 

John F.Alexander Eeno, Nevada. 

Jacob Apple San Francisco. 

John W. Bice Healdsburg. 

Leonidas S. Burchard Oakland. 

Henry J. W, Dam Oakland. 

William M. Fitzhugh San Francisco. 

William P. Gunimer San Francisco. 

Isaac T. Hinton San Francisco. 

Dwight B. Huntley Oakland. 

George W.Pierce Davisville. 
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E. H. Eobertson San Francisco. 

Frank S. Sutton San Francisco. 

Harry Webb Brooklyn. 

William E. Windsor Healdsburg. 

John O. Wyatt Antioch. 

(h) In Letters. 

Charles F. Boardman Oakland. 

Chesley K. Bonestell San Francisco. 

Joseph G. Brown Healdsburg. 

A. D. D'Ancona San Francisco. 

W. E. Davis Santa Eosa. 

Frank Deering San Francisco. 

William Carey Jones San Francisco. 

Arthur F. Low San Francisco. 

George M, Pinney Oakland. 

Samuel E. Ehodes San Jose. 

Josiah Eoyce Oakland. 

Lafayette Hoyt Smith San Francisco. 

Juniors — 21, 

3. THIRD, OR SOPHOMORE CLASS. 



(a) In Science. 

A. C. Bradford Oroville. 

Elizabeth Bragg San Francisco. 

William H. Chamberlain San Francisco. 

John B. Clarke San Francisco. 

Edmund C. Conroy San Francisco. 

David Cumraing San Francisco. 

W. K. Dillingham Healdsburg. 

Ella F. Dyer Alvarado. 

EUaFerre Oakland. 

Thomas J. Fitzpatrick San Francisco, 

Jacob Freud San Francisco. 

James H. Glennon Alameda. 

T. W. Gwinn Oakland. 

Eoberdean Harmon Oakland. 

S. Hirschfelder San Francisco. 

Vincent Hook Pacheco. 

E. Irvine ,. Oakland. 

Myer Jacobs San Francisco. 

Myer E. Jaifa San Francisco. 

Leslie A. Jordan Healdsburg. 

A. Laidlaw Oakland. 

N. A. Morford Napa City. 

Warren S. Palmer San Francisco. 

William Pearson Placerville. 

E. C. Prather Oakland. 

Horace A. Eedfield Oakland. 

George Eeed Snellings. 

P. F. C. Sander San Francisco. 

J. W. Stephenson I .^^ Healdsburg. 

Marion P. Stone DigJtized.by.VJXvJlirass Yalley. 
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Delos S. Watkins Santa Clara. 

Joseph W. Welsh San Francisco. 

Samuel Widney Santa Clara. 

(b) In Letters, 

Winsor L, Brown Oakland. 

Augustus N. Buchanan Oakland. 

Frederick L. Button Oakland. 

W. Frank Hardy Oakland. 

Hattie J. Hodgdon San Francisco. 

Webb N, Pearce Austin, J^evada. 

Henry May Pond San Francisco. 

Arthur W. Scott San Francisco. 

Frederick Searls Nevada City. 

John E. Taylor Grass Yalley. 

Benjamin P, Wall Oakland. 

Byland B. Wallace San Francisco. 

James H. Wilkins San Eafael. 

John E. Wilson ...,. San Francisco. 

George T. Wright San Francisco. 

John G. Yager Martinez. 

Sophomoi'es — 49. 

FOURTH, OR FRESHMAN CLASS. 

(a) In Science, 

H. H. Adler San Francisco. 

Walter S. Alexander... San Francisco. 

A. B. Anderson Snellings. 

Frank W. Beck Watsonville. 

D, L. Bishox3 Downer Lake. 

Eebecca Bragg San Francisco. 

Lewis W. Brown...., Cacheville. 

Eobert A. Brownlee Napa City. 

Charles D. Burrage I!^apa City. 

Frank H. Darling San Francisco. 

George E. DeGolia Oakland. 

Harmon Denslow Brooklyn. 

Theophilus J, L'Estrella Oakland. 

L. L. Dixon San Francisco. 

Ernest G. DuPy San Francisco. 

Horace D. Eliason Santa Eosa. 

J. D. Elms Oakland, 

D. B, Fairbanks Petalnma. 

George E. Fogg Oakland. 

Frederick L. Foster Alamo. 

Nathan H. Frank Suisun City. 

General G. Gates Modesto. 

A. C. Harris Berkeley. 

Henry Davis Hawks San Fi'ancisco. 

Theodore J, Hay San Francisco. 

Edward M. Jefferds Yisalia. 

Frank King San Jose. 

David B. Marx San Francisco. 
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Frank B, McCraken San Francisco. 

Harry Meek San Lorenzo. 

Geo. D. Murray Eureka. 

John Patrick Healdsburg. 

Humphrey B. Pilkington Oakland. 

Julius A. Eemmel San Francisco. 

Ellen Ehoda Fruit Yale. 

Edward A. Eix San Francisco. 

J. L. Scotehler Oakland, 

William E. Shaw San Francisco. 

William E. Sherwood San Francisco. 

George C. Shurtleff. Shasta. 

Frank Solinsky Chinese Camp. 

Howard Stillman San Francisco. 

Walter S. Stone Berkeley. 

William Swinton. Oakland. 

James King Taylor San Fi'ancisco. 

Frank Whitby Saisun City. 

Alice H. Whitcomb San Francisco. 

Frank P. Willard Woodland. 

Sheri-od Williams Oakland. 

Eobert J. Woods San Francisco. 

(b) In Letters, 

Chas. F. Burton San Francisco. 

Edwin W. Cowles San Francisco. 

Theodore Gray Benicia. 

William C. Morison San Francisco. 

Kossuth M. Murphy Placerville. 

David M. Pearlman..,.. San Francisco. 

Peter T.Eiley Grass Yalley. 

Henry D. Eobertson San Francisco. 

John W. Eobertson San Francisco. 

Eeginald H. Webster , Stockton. 

Freshmen — 60. 

Total number candidates for a degree — 159. 



II, NOT CANDIDATES FOE A DEGEEE. 

1. STUDENTS AT LARGE, GIVING ALL THEIB TIME TO STUDY. 

(a) With the First Class, 

William Turkington San Francisco. 

(b) With the Second Glass, 

F. A, Doe Vallejo. 

Clement F. Eastman San Francisco. 

Frank L. Fowler Berkeley, 

Frederick V. Holman Portland, O. 

Herbert O. Lang , r-v--i .,.|...4...^./r:%^tockton.> 

Charles E. Pearson .yj,giUZM,Py..>^.Vfl)ixoyilh»r 
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(c) With the Third Cflass, 

Christine E. Chart. Oakland. 

Charles B. Overacker Centerville. 

T. Prather Oakland. 

Sarah J. Shuey Fruit Yale. 

J. E. Simmons Oakland. 

2. SPECIAL COURSE STUDENTS, ATTENDING ONE OB MORE CLASSES. 

Annie B. Aldrich Oakland. 

Lizzie Barton San Francisco. 

F. E. Coggeshall Oakland. 

John S. Collins Oakland. 

Manuel M. Corella • Oakland. 

Emma Dixon San Francisco. 

Mary A. Harrison. San Francisco. 

Sophie Harrison San Francisco. 

Mary Hart San Francisco. 

SallieH. Hart San Francisco. 

Annie Haste Berkeley. 

Louisa Haste Berkeley. 

Mary Haste Berkeley. 

Eva L.Hilton San Francisco. 

Ida Hitchcock. Oakland. 

Sallie Le Conte Oakland. 

Madeline H. Lissak Oakland. 

B. F. Mason San Leandro. 

Frederica L. Mitchell , San Francisco. 

Mary Montgomery Snellings. 

Harriet D. Palmer Oakland. 

Jane D. Palmer ♦ Oakland. 

Mary H. Peters Oakland. 

Bessie Eoche , San Francisco. 

F. Slate, Jr Oakland. 

Charles T. Smith Georgetown. 

Ella Steele , Pescadero. 

Irene Yan Dyke Brooklyn. 

"Not candidates for a degree — 40. 
Total number enrolled — 199. 



FACULTY OF THE MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 



H. H. ToLAND, M. D., Professor of Clinical Surgery. 

Geo. Hewston, A. M., M. D., Professor of Principles and Practice of 
Medicine. 

K. Beverly Cole, A. B., M. D., Professor of Obstetrics and Clinical 
Diseases of Women. 

M. W. Fish, M. D., Professor of Physiology. 
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C. T. Dean, M. D., Professor of Diseases of Women and Children and 
Clinical Obstetrics. 

O. M. Bates, M. D., Professor of Clinical Medicine. 

A. A. O'IS'eil, M. D., Professor of Anatomy. 

W. T. Bradbury, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica and Thera- 
peuties. 

Chas. B. Brigham, a. M., M. D., Professor of Military and Orthopedic 
Surgery. 

W. B. EisiNG, Ph. D., Lecturer on Chemistry. 

N. J. Martinache, M. D., Lecturer on Opthalmology and Otology. 

Arthur B. Stout, M. D., Professor of Principles and Practice of Sur- 
gery. 

E. BEYEELY COLE, M. D., Dean, 

Office, No. 16 Geary street. 



NAMES OF GEADUATES OF MEDICAL DEPAETMBNT. 



aass of 1870. 



Matthew H. Biggs, M. D 
Hiram Eucker, M. D 



John Seawell, M. D 
Glass of 1873. 



John J. Mackenzie, M. D. 
Charles T. Sage, M. D. 



Jerome A. Anderson, M. D. 
Alexander P. Whittell, M. D. 
Thomas H. Cox, M. D. 
Eugene D. Martineaut, M. D. 



William H. Mays, M. D. 
Julian Sylvester, M. D. 
Martin Schuabel, M. D. 
J. C. O'Neill, M. D. 



OFFICEES OF THE CALIFOENIA COLLEGE OF PHAEMACY. 

President Wm. T. Wenzell. 

Vice President James G. Steele. 

Secretary J. W. Forbes. 

Treasurer Wm. Geary. 



TRUSTEES. 

Wm. T. Wenzell, James G. Steele, John Calvert, J. W. Forbes, Wm, 
M. Searby, and Wm. Geary. 

I'ACULTY. 

Professor of Chemistry— Wm. B. Eising. 

Professor of Pharmacy — J. W. Forbes. 

Professor of Materia Medica— William M. Searby. \ 

Professor of Botany— Dr. Herhman Behr. 
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ON THE PROPER LAYING OUT OF THE SITE AT 

BERKELEY. 



San Francisco, November 30th, 1873, 



President D. C. Oilman: 



Dear Sir: Upon glancing at the several letters which I have from 
time to time addressed to yon, I find that jou are already in possession 
of the leading ideas embodied in the theory of improvement "which I 
propose to apply to practice in the development of the University 
ground. It only remains for me to consider the order in which it is ex- 
pedient to prosecute the work, touch upon several of the more import- 
ant matters of detail, and set before you some estimate of the probable 
cost of carrying out the plan proposed. 

It is necessary to complete the shaping of the grounds around the 
buildings already constructed, make the roadways and paths which im- 
mediately surround them and those which lead to them from the south- 
ern entrance, and lay the drain and water pipes needful to accompany 
this much of the work, as speedily as possible. 

The work thus designated should be done during the present Winter, 
the succeeding Spring, and Summer. It embraces about four fifths of 
all the grading, one third of the road building, and one fourth of the 
walk- laying contemplated by the plan. The completion of this propor- 
tion of work is necessary as laying the foundation for all operations of 
a horticultural and landscape nature in this the most prominent portion of 
the tract. At this stage the work might be allowed to rest until the 
further opening of streets and traffic from the proposed feriy landing 
would call for the continuation of the lower drive to the main entrance 
on that side, or when the inauguration of praetieal operations in experi- 
mental horticulture, agriculture, etc., would necessitate the development 
of the grounds set aside for such purpose, which would involve the 
building of the northern drive, and laying of the principal walks adja- 
cent and leading thereto. 

I have estimated that it will cost from forty to forty -five thousand 
dollars to complete the improvement of these grounds upon the plan 
submitted, including the principal plantation and nursery expenses. Of 
this amount, fifteen thousand dollars should be expended during the 
year eighteen hundred and seventy-four, and this would complete the 
work spoken of as necessary to be done immediately. Ten thousand 
dollars expended the succeeding year would go well towards developing 
the agricultural department of improvement. Thus, the total sum 
named might be expended through the next four or even six years. It 
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must be remembered, however, that work prolonged in this manner 
will cost in the meantime for maintenance of such as is completed; and, 
also, that by working a larger force, carrying nearly the entire im- 
provement on at once, a material percentage of expense is saved, by- 
reason of the advantage to which the work can be prosecuted in this 
latter manner. 

Eespectfully, your obedient servant, 

WM. HAMMOND HALL. 
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DESCRIPTION OF COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AT 

BERKELEY. 



The College of Agriculture has a frontage of one hundred and fifty- 
two feet^ with an average width of fifty-six feet. There are four stories 
in all, and thirty-four rooms in the building, six of them being thirty- 
two by forty-eight feet, and sevei'al of the others twenty by twenty-six 
feet. 

At the south end are located the Quantitative and Qualitative Chemi- 
cal Laboratories, connected by a private stairway with the private Labor- 
atory and study rooms of the Professor of Chemistry; there is also a 
large room for elementary instruction in Chemistry, and special rooms 
for Humid Analysis, Sulphureted Hydrogen, and Toxicology. Adjoining 
the Quantitative Laboratory are the balance room, store room, and 
fusion room. 

The lecture room of the Professor of Agriculture is at the north end, 
and is thirty-two by forty-eight feet in size. Adjoining are his two 
private work-rooms and study. The Library is also located at the 
north end on the principal floor, and over that is the Natural History 
Museum. This room is twenty-four feet high and is designed to receive 
a gallery and two tiers of wall cases for specimens, connected with 
gallery stairs. The grand lecture room at the south end — over the main 
Laboratory — ^is also twenty-four feet high, and is fitted up complete with 
graduated platforms for students' seats, arranged concentrically. On 
this floor also are the study and work-room of the Professor of Geology, 
I^atural History, and Botany, three large section or class rooms, and 
the study room for female students. In the attic story is the Museum 
of Mineralogy, twenty by eighty feet in size, the Curator*s room, and 
others not yet appropriated. 

Thei*e is one grand staircase near the center of the building, and an 
elevator is also provided for the moving of heavy specimens or packages 
for the Museum or Library. The principal halls, rooms, and corridors 
are to be heated by steam. Separate lavatories and dressing rooms 
are provided on the several floors for the Professors, and for male and 
female students. Gas pipes are arranged for lighting, and fire hose 
supplied to every floor. 

The basement is built o£ best Folsom granite, dressed as rock-face 
ashlar, and capped with fine cut Water-table. The main walls are 
faced with pressed brick, and the whole of the window dressings, coins, 
pilasters, belts, etc., of cast iron. The building is bonded throughout in 
every direction with wrought iron, and the floors are supported by 
heavy wrought iron girders. The roof is of slate, and is surmounted 
by a cast iron cresting. The whole interior finish is of white cedar 
wood, varnished. 

The furniture and fittings of laboratories, lecture rooms, etc., are 
in walnut and laurel woods. There are eighty-eight students' seats in 
the grand lecture room, and sixty-six separate work benches are pro- 
vided in the two principal laboratories. These are also supplied with 
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acid chapels, sand and water baths, filter tables, pneumatic cisterns, etc., 
all specially designed and arranged for the premises. 

The whole building, in all its details, is admirably adapted to the pur- 
poses of the University; and is, in the opinion of experts, the best 
arranged and most complete scientific school in America. 



COLLEGE OF LETTBES. 

Length of building, one hundred and sixty-six feet. 

Average width, sixty feet. 

First story is divided into six compartments. 

Second story into eight compartments. 

Attic into eight compartments. 

Basement into six compartments. 

Height of building, sixty-four feet. 

FIRST STORY. 

Lecture room, forty-three by fifty-eight feet. 
Two rooms, forty-three by fifty feet. 
One room, twenty -four by thirty- two feet. 
Philosophical lecture room, thirty-six by fifty-eight feet. 
The building is divided into two halls in the center, and two flights of 
stairs from the main hall. 
Four entrances from the outside. 
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SUGGESTIONS RESPECTING AN ARBORETUM AND 
BOTANIC GARDEN. 



Botanic Garden, Cambridge, May 1st, 1873. 

My Dear President Gilman: About a year ago, when I was plan- 
ning the valedictory discourse before the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, and expected to give it at San Francisco, I de- 
termined to devote a portion of it — and the most important part practi- 
cally — to an exposition of the great advantages j)08ses8ed hy California 
for plant culture, and especially tree culture, that the Californians 
might know what a grand opportunity they had; and particularly the 
coast region. 

It is said of Great Britain that a larger number of plants can thrive 
in it, in the open air, than in any other temperate region of the world. 
I suppose that near San Francisco many more species may flourish than 
at any station in England. I have a fancy that there is hardly any part 
of the world — and I am confident there is no other in the United 
States — where, given a natural supply of water, so great a variety of 
plants and trees may be cultivated and naturalized at so little expense. 
Glass will give protection to most of the tender things without fire 
heat, and so the great source of expense with us be saved. 

We are doing what we can in the way of arboretum, etc., on this side. 
Professor Sargent, our new Professor of Horticulture, will, by and by, 
be able to tell you his plans and expectations, and 1 hope to show some 
results. You are our counterpart. Whatever fails here, through the 
rigors of our Winter, will thrive in California. Besides the grounds for 
horticulture at the nursery, and the small but well-stocked garden, etc., 
here, one hundred and thirty acres are secured for the Arboretum. I 
hope you will have a larger space, and you may have the advantage of 
an Arboretum on your University grounds, and enjoy the shade which 
you will need more than we do. The two establishments, if we could 
have them, though three thousand miles apart, would beautifully sup- 
plement each other, and leave little to be wished in that line. I could 
expatiate upon the importance of all this, but I have not time now, 
in this my busiest season; nor do I like to unite generalities, not at all 
knowing what you have done or are doing or planning; but now that 
you have surveyed your field I should like to know what you think of 
it; what foundations you think of laying in botanical and agricultural 
science. 

Do not let me bore you. I shall not be disposed to do so; but I see 
grand opportunities available at small cost, and I can't help calling at- 
tention to them. 

You will excuse a mere scrawl. My hand gets so tired by night that 
I can hardly do better. Believe me to be, 

Very sincerely yours, 

ASA GEAY. 
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LETTER OF EDWARD TOMPKINS, ENDOWING A PRO- 
FESSORSHIP OF CHINESE AND JAPANESE. 



To the Begents of the University of California: 

The business between California and Asia is already very great. Its 
future is beyond any estimate that the most sanguine would now dare to 
make. The child is now born that will see the commerce of the Pacific 
greater than that of the Atlantic. It is carried on with people of whose 
languages we are wholly ignorant, and in all the vast transactions that 
it involves, we are dependent upon native interpreters, whose integrity 
will not become more reliable, as the magnitude of their temptations 
shall increase. It is, therefore, of the utmost consequence for California, 
that the means shall be provided to instruct our young men, preparing 
for lives of business activity, in the languages and literature of Eastern 
Asia. It is the duty of the University to supply this want. It can only 
be done by a well organized Department of Oriental Languages and 
Literature, and every day that it is delayed is an injury to the State. 
Fully believing that it is to become not only an important, but a leading 
department of the new education that our peculiar circumstances de- 
mand, I have hoped that it might be my privilege to endow the first 
Professorship specially devoted to it. The wish has not brought with it 
the necessary means, and the money for the purpose is not within my 
control. But I have property that I can spare without wrong to any 
claim upon me, and rather than longer postpone an object that I deem so 
important, I venture to make you the following proposition : 

I have prepared and now offer for your acceptance, a deed of about 
forty-seven acres of land, with good title, and free from incumbrance, at 
the junction of Broadway and University Avenue, Oakland, upon the 
following terms and conditions: . m n^ r^ 

You shall forthwith establish, and as soon as practicable, till a Pro- 
fessorship of Oriental Languages and Literature in the University of 
California, with the same salary as the other regular Professorships. 

You shall take possession of the land conveyed by me, and sell the 
same as rapidly as it can be done judiciously, until you shall have sold 
the whole, or enough thereof to produce the sum of fifty thousand dol- 
lars in gold coin. All the money so realized shall be set apart as an 
Endowment Fund for said Professorship. It shall never be mixed with 
other funds of the University, or loaned in whole or in part to any other 
fund, or to the University itself, in any manner or on any pretext what- 
soever. It shall be kept invested in mortgage securities, upon unmcum- 
bered productive real estate within the limits of the present County of 
Alameda. If the income shall exceed the salary of the Professor, the 
surplus shall be added to the principal, to provide as far as possible for 
the time when the rates of interest will be lower than they now are. 

Mv consent in writing, or that of my legal representatives, if I shall 
not be living, shall be necessary to any sale of said land, or any part 
thereof, within five years from this date. After that time, no such eon- 
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sent shall be necessary to any sale or sales not exceeding in the aggre- 
gate the said sum of fifty thousand dollars. 

Whenever said sum of fifty thousand dollars shall have been realized 
from said land, either in money, or in obligations, or securities, and there 
shall remain any surplus, either of land, or money, or securities, such 
excess shall be conveyed or paid to me, my legal representatives or as- 
signs, it being my intention to give for the endowment of said Profes- 
sorship the sum of fifty thousand dollars, if said land will produce that 
sum, and no more. 

The salary of said Professor, until the same can be paid from the 
income of said Endowment Fund, and all expenses of the execution of 
this trust, or of the investment or reinvestment of the Fund, shall be 
paid by the Regents, and no money thus paid, whether for salary or 
expenses, shall be deducted from said Fund, or the subsequent income 
thereof, it being the intention hereof that neither said Fund or the cur- 
rent income thereof shall ever be diminished by any claim for advances 
made on its account, on any pretext whatsoever. 

If said Professorship shall not be kept up, or the considerations 
hereinbefore stated shall not be complied with, said land, or so much 
thereof as has not been sold, and the proceeds of all that has been sold, 
shall forthwith revert to me, my heirs, or assigns, and shall be conveyed 
or paid over by said Begents without delay. 

As a recognition of the debt of humanity to the great and good man 
now honoring our State with his presence, said Professorship shall be 
known as the "Agassiz Professorship of Oriental Languages and Lit- 
erature." 

As the department thus organized will at first not be fully employed, 
I hope that it mfiy also be utilized for the education of such young men 
as may come here for that purpose from Asia, upon such terms and 
under such restrictions as the Regents may prescribe. As a lover of 
California, I feel deeply the humiliation of seeing them pass by us in 
almost daily procession to the other side of the continent, in search of 
that intellectual hospitality that we are not yet enlightened enough to 
extend to them; and yet more, that I cannot impose this as a condition 
of this trust, without danger of injury to the great interests that I most 
earnestly desire to promote. 

I repeat the expression of my regret, that it is not in my power to 
simplify this trust by the direct payment of the necessary money. De- 
siring to place it beyond contingency by completing it during my own 
life, and to make such return as I am able, for the kindness and pros- 
perity by which I have been blessed in California, I have decided to 
postpone it no longer, but of such as I have, of that, freely to give. 

I humbly pray, that in the coming time, the Agassiz Professorship 
may be an instrument of great good to those for whose benefit it is 
designed. 

EDWARD TOMPKINS. 
Oakland, September 18th, 1872. . 
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ADDRESSES 

AT THB 

UNIVERSITY COMMENCEMENT, 



JULY 16th, 1873, 



WHEN THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA FORMALLY ENTERED UPON 
THE SITE AT BERKELEY, 



ADDBESS OF PEESIDENT GILMAN. 

When we were hoping to hear, at this time, the voice of an hon- 
ored orator from the East, one of the builders of this hall, pointing 
westward, said to me one day. " There will be his subject; the Pacific 
Eailroad uniting us to the past, the great city which speaks for to-day, 
and the ocean opening to the future." With suggestions like these, this 
place is indeed at all times eloquent,* but to-day a new sentiment blends 
with those which have hitherto been dominant: the sentiment of satisu 
faction that after years of hope and promise the University of Califor- 
nia has actually entered into its promised land. 

Although the sound of the hammer is still heard upon the walls, and 
the grounds are not yet graded, we have come up hither to this 
home of our expectations, that the class of eighteen hundred and seventy- 
three — the first to complete a four years' course in this University- 
might receive their diplomas, dated from Berkeley; and also that a 
formal declaration might be made to the generous people of this 
State, that by their liberality, these two great college buildings have 
been made ready for the instructions of our youth. 

Let me ask you, now, to take a view of our material prospects. 

Incomplete as are the surroundings, the plan of these edifices is ob- 
vious; the one, a costly, massive and enduring hall, proof, it is hoped, 
against the quakings of the earth, and the inroads of time; the other 
spacious, economical, and in a high degree convenient, but possibly liable 
at some future day to yield its place to a more solid structure. 

In the building to the south, the well furnished laboratories which are 
designed for students in chemistry and agriculture will be placed; and 
there, for the present at least, will be arranged the collections of the 
State' Greological Survey, the valuable cabinet given by Mr. Mills, with 
such other illustrations as may be brought together of the mineral, 
metallurgical, botanical, zoological, and ethnological characteristics of 
this coast. Two other choice collections in natural history, those of Mr. 
Edwards and of Mr. Stearns, offered to the University at moderate prices, 
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and of inestimable value, await a purchaser, who will find prepared for 
them ample room. Is there not some one who will secure them for us? 
Here, too, will be placed the library, which numbers already eleven 
thousand volumes, and has the promise, from a generous source, of early 
desirable additions. Portraits and other paintings are likewise offered 
to us for the decoration of the walls, and the promotion of a love of art. 

In this north college, where we are now assembled, are not less than 
twenty well arranged lecture-rooms and class-rooms, ranging in size from 
this, which holds perhaps five hundred persons, to the class-room for 
twenty pupils. Two of these rooms — that of Ancient Languages and that 
of Civil Engineering — are to be furnished with their appropriate appara- 
tus by the liberality of two friends. Here, too, will be established the 
offices of the Faculty and Eegents. 

The original incorporation of the University provides for a central 
building or "Hall of California," for which the funds have not been ap- 
propriated. A separate library and museum will one of these days be 
needed. An astronomical observatory of a costly character we can af- 
ford to wait for; but a physical observatory, for the study of magnetism, 
meteorology, and the phenomena of earthquakes, not a very costly out- 
lay should be at once provided. 

For the laying out of roads, walks, aqueducts, and bridges a compe- 
tent engineer has suggested an elaborate plan, based upon the plot which 
was made for us by the Coast Survey. Much of the park, as you have 
observed, is already planted with rapidly growing foliage; some choice 
and rare plants have also been set out. Certain portions of the grounds 
are to be reserved for agricultural and horticultural experiments and 
practice. Such sites as are suited to forest culture will be thus im- 
proved, though to render that service to the State and to science which 
is loudly called for, a much larger tract of land than ours would be 
requisite. An earnest plea has lately come to us from Dr. Gray, the 
world-renowned botanist of Cambridge, asking in this respect the coopera- 
tion of this University. 

On the borders of this site, and beyond its limits, homes must soon be 
built for ofiicers and students; schools and churches, hotels and market 
shops are already requisite. In these particulars, the University needs 
at this moment the strong cooperation of all its friends. Lodging houses 
for scholars and teachers are needed in abundance and at once, with 
means of rapid and easy transit from both Oakland and San Francisco. 
More than two hundred persons are I'eady to take up their homes at 
Berkeley next Autumn; two hundred more would follow next Spring if 
the houses were provided for them. A generous gift of several acres of 
land, and offers of at least ^ve thousand dollars, have recently been 
made for a students' hall or lodging house, to be located near the 
University. I long to see its walls ascend. 

As we survey the site in all its richness, let us pause for a moment 
and render a tribute of gratitude to the perseverance and foresight of 
the College of California, which secured for all time this beautiful pos- 
session. 

But all these material advantages, so essential to our welfare^ would 
be nothing without the live men to interpret and employ them. All 
this outlay is for the training of mind, for the cultivation of our youth, 
for the intellectual and moral advancement of California. Already, for 
this purpose, in a modest way, three departments of the University are 
organized — a College of Science, a Classical College, and a School of 
Medicine. In the Literary and Scientific courses, one hundred and 
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eighty -five scholars have been enrolled the past year. In all depart- 
ments the aim of the instructors is to do with thoroughness whatever 
in undertaken; but we need at once, in order to provide for the special 
courses in Science and Letters, which modern systems of education call 
foi% a large increase in our teaching forces. These accessions to the 
Faculty must be provided by the State, or by individuals, if the people 
of this conimuuity are to give to their children that varied, higher, 
general, and special training which is so earnestly demanded. A well 
equipped School of Mines is one great want, and Professorships in 
several other departments of learning, not yet recognized among us, are 
likewise imperatively called for. 

Our plans of education are disposed to include all that the past has 
handed down of good, all that the future may offer to us. By the study 
of Language, Philosophy, and History we inherit the rich experiences 
of humanity; by the study of J^atural Science we search after the 
laws of creation, and reach out for the divine. Art, Literature, and Ora- 
tory, the fruits of culture, will here, I hope, forever dwell; while 
Geometry, Chemistry, and Physics, the basis of the useful arts, will 
likewise inspire their earnest votaries. Such is the position of the 
University of California as it enters upon its home at Berkeley. 

To Governor Booth: 

I turn to you, sir, as the honored representative of the people of 
California, and acknowledge their generous confidence hitherto, and ask 
their continued cooperation in the future. Mistakes have doubtless 
been made; errors may hereafter creep in. But where is the battle 
field on which nobody blundered ? Here it is that our contest must be 
fought, with these forces, on this field, with these imperfect weapons, 
and with these fresh recruits. Ours is the contest of education against 
ignorance, of science against empiricism, of civilization against bar- 
barism, of day against night. If victory perches upon the University 
standard, it will show the triumph of all the good forces now at work 
in California — a triumph none the less glorious because it will be silent 
and serene. Permit me to ask your assistance, and that of all wise 
lovers of the State, in shaping the future of the University, so that 
publicity may give confidence to all our counsels, that frugality may 
win income for our treasury, that catholic charitj^ may rule in all our 
discussions, and that truth may abide among us in the" class-room and 
the study. 



To the Class: 

Young gentlemen of the Class of eighteen hundred and seventy- 
three: The last moments of your undergraduate life have come, and 
you are about to be welcomed to the ranks of the graduates. This is 
no idle ceremony which we perform. Hallowed by past associations, 
honored by the presence of many honored men, graced by the familiar 
faces of kindred friends, the day at last has come when you cease to be 
undergraduates, and "commence " your career as educated men. Long 
may the word " commencement " mark this day, declaring everywhere 
that there is no such thing as a finished education, .and that each ej^och 
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to the scholar is the commencement of new toil; each honor, as he gains 

^Stth: yrSrn b«„"dr"ed tTVortytwo, at Cambridge in Massa 
chusetts ^he first American " commencement," based on the usage of 
old Cambridge and Oxford, was publicly held. The l»«tonan tells us 
that "upon this novel and auspicious occasion the ^^f^'^^k fathers of 
thP Itind the Governor, magistrates, and ministers from all p.uts, wit& 
Sher^in great numbers, Repaired' to Cambridge, and ^Wended, with 
deStto^-efined displays of European learning, on » «POt ^^^'f l"f* 
be£ was the abode of savages." From that day to this, in unbroken 
setuence! each harvest tim^ has welcomed --Z.lToTZ Pacific 
apLl-irs' ranks and we are now repeating on the shores of the i-acinc 
those academic'usages. With thesi external rites, let us strive to per- 
petuate theT d spirit of the scholar, the spirit of labor and self-sacri- 
fioe the love of learning and culture, the desire to gatlier up the 
experience of the past for the benefit of the future. .With this high 
commission, the University of California sends you forth the first of its 
four^ear classes. You are twelve in number; be jurors, s^orn to de- 
clare^he truth as you find it; be apostles, bearing everywhere the 

''Y?ung geTemen, as we part, I invoke upon you the blessing of Al- 
miffhtv God; I bid you welcome to the responsibilities and the oppoitu- 
nifies of educated men; I warn you against dishonesty, selfishness and 
8loth and in the name of this band of instructors who have wutched 
fiv fAnt v^-irs the unfolding of your characters, and who will ever be 
Jl^Me^ds, I bfd you. wi^l^ «^ngled hopes and fears, an affectionate 
farewell. 

ADDRESS OF GOVERNOR BOOTH. 

T .^no.,-«t„Kte vou Mr. President, and ladies and gentlemen, upon 
this ausi Sot da} He e, upon this site, commanding a landscape of 
8U DaS beaulv. with rolling hills and gentle slopes, the bay, the 
GoK gL "heVity. and distfnt outline of the mou U ,his de- 

lirrhcfnl plirnate where every day invites to healthful ton ana eveiy 
ifiht tl resT heiCwTth the g^reat continent behind, the vast ocean be- 
fofehei^ where nature's silent teachers-earth, air, sea and sky- 
wio'se unconscious influences blend with the thought and temper the 
Srit!p"esrde in their most benign aspects, is to be the seat of the Um- 

"^'ateVulld^ngft™ dedicated to their high purposes inspire us rather 
with hone thfii with pride. They are not so much the visible sign of 
what ha^sVeen done as the pledge of what shall be done-the assurance 
ThaftMs insti^ut^n shall ke%abreast with most advanced thoug-ht gen- 
erous soirit and liberal ideas of an advancing age— that it will not be a 
hiZg fiace for bats and owls, but the home of the morn.ng-greetmg 

'"^e dt"no\"4ant 'rSf^^rsity because other States have them, and it 
is the State fashion. We do not desire it as an external evidence of our 
civilisation that we may bring distinguished visitors to it and make 
^^olamaUon through th^e newlpapers. We ^o not want it as an orna. 
inpnt— as a flashinic iewel or glittering crown. It is for use, not snow, 
S^evertL™ holiday attire.^ We want it to estabUsh a h.gher 

stLdarT oFcultur; and morals. We want it not merely as a teacher 
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and disseminator, but as a searcher after truth, an investigator, a dis- 
eovei-er. We want an University not for a class or for the professions, 
bub for the people, in sympathy with their wants, instinct with their life, 
aglow with their spirit, marshaling them the way they ought to go, 
showing by leadership and example that the educated man is not a mem- 
ber of a caste— a drone, a pensioner, entitled as such to the easy chair 
and comfortable place, to be fed, clothed, and admired, but that his guild 
IS humanity. The more educated he is the more human he becomes, the 
more impact with manhood, and the higher his obligation to manly use- 
fulness— that his University diploma is but a certificate, his degree he 
must confer upon himself, his credentials bear his own sifi-nature and 
seal. 

In this age, when so much is expected from organization and so little 
from personal effort, in estimating the value of institutions we are con- 
stantly in danger of leaving out of our calculations one very important 
factor— individual manhood. The most skillfully devised machinery can- 
not expend a grain of power more than it receives, and the most perfect 
human institution cannot accumulate any moral power which it does 
not receive from the human will. Besult will be the exact equivalent of 
right effort, and institutions, like machinery, can only give direction to 
force. In this institution of ours there must be no wasted force. It 
will not run itself It must be run by brain-power, and a good deal of it. 
Tiiere must always be a man at the crank. Steam' or electricity will not 
answer. No, nor wind either. Emerson somewhere advises us to hitch 
our wagon to a star; but starbeams don't make good traces. A good 
deal has been said about the power of moral gravitation, but that force 
pulLs both ways, and if ever you see anything moving in the right di- 
rection, you may be sure that somewhere, at'some time, some man has 
given It the right impulse, and some men are keeping it up. It is upon 
us, gentlemen Eegents, and you, Mr. President, and gentlemen of the 
Faculty, and our and your successors, that the success or failure of the 
University, as now organized, depends. Princely endowments and 
muniiicent gifts will not answer. There must be the ria-ht application of 
money—wise, economical, watchful, honest. Eiches may serve to make 
poor. The prodigal son, when he was wasting his subs'^tance in riotous 
living, was not richer than when feeding upon husks. Looking to re- 
sults, he was poorer— in the one case be was going devil wardf in the 
other homeward. 

^Chairs tilled by men of learning and reputation are not sufficient. 
There must be determination, zeal enthusiasm, devotion. Gentlemen of 
the Faculty, the people expect much of you. They look to you for 
help m solving their questions, removing their difficulties, and making 
their paths straight. Thei'e never was a time when popular scientific 
inquiry was so general and trenched so closely upon the ultimate truths 
of lite. JN^ever were there so many purveyors of facts— never were de- 
manded so patient a sifting, so close a scrutiny, so keen an analysis, and 
such broad generalization. 

We seem to be upon the eve of great discoveries. We know not 
wtiat shape they will take. Perhaps they will come in unexpected 
ways. Small things are not to be despised. A convex glass brings the 
planets near us, and reveaU a living world in a drop of water. A tri- 
angular prism of glass discloses constituents of the sun. The lid of a 
tea-jiettie is raised, and continents are neighboi's. A frog dressed ^r 
Galvani's supper, brings the world into instant communication. 

What Will future discoveries do— the secrets that are throbbing tol)e 
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revealed ? What influence ^^y^: JToZ!^'^^1^^ 
Slr^eJ'St^/bSd ng'^'i^^^^^^^^ brick and Irt.J 

*reS%^rwjrfe 

fi-ation possible i" v> ui ine^y givt. uit.<iv ^. , -/.-^^ rtvike the voter 
head of tlie column! All hail the hereafter! 



ADDEESS OF BISHOP KIP. 

TH^ portrait of Bishop Berkeley was presented to the University as 
thfg ft'of fion°k.'deri?k Billing. The presentation address, wr.tten 
by Bishop Kip, was read by liev. H. D. Lathrop, D. D. 

Mr. Presuhnt and Gentlemen of the Board of ^7^'«^^;. .J.^^^^:!;,'^; 
hono'-ed to day with the office of present,ng t^Xlv^^ the University 
Tlpvkolev which has been executed for the Gallery of the Universiiy 
fwrnfoh^V e Mbc •ality of Mr. Billings, the former President of your 
T^o.,d^ I Lret exceedingly that a professional engagement wh.ch I 
fouTd not foi^:go,;"e^ents^^y persoLl attendance, and I reluctantly 

''^ r^ \^jr;'£efd:':f aSf^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ in the Circumstances 

ofrs\::s:Uon conne^^^^^^ 

K^lnVnir 'Pr: id' nt? Joth^^VLe fn' beingi.u.nni of' that vener 

't£^^^^^re':irl?r;n^ntr^ 

^S^irme A^d may I be pardoned if I add another personal eonsid- 
college iile f " ^^^^^^ tiiat the presentation of the portrait of 

llT^fst Fro^^^^^^^ l-<ied'on the Atlantic CWs^^^^^^^^^ 

be made by tl^^^^ iiret holding the same office who was called to labor on 

'^y^'^:!^y'^J^^ the name of Berkeley has been a power in 
ihtZtJ^ectul^^^ bnt how little is understood by the mass of the 

commin^^^^^^^^ to his life or labors! By many be is only remem- 
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bered through that line of Pope, who, when ascribing to the leading 
men of the day their different characteristics, says: 

"To Berkeley, every virtue under Heaven.'* (1) 

Or, perhaps, he is known to many more only by his oft-quoted prophecy: 

'* Westward the course of empire takes its way; 
The first four acts alroady past, 
A fifth shall close the drama with the day; 
Time's noblest offspring is the last.'* 

It may not be amiss, therefore, to look back for a few moments to his 
remarkable career. 

Born in sixteen hundred and eighty- four, he was one of those men 
who are far in advance of their age. Distinguished in early life as one 
of the most profound thinkers and able metaphysicians of his day, in 
his warfare against Materialism and the ai^plication of his principles to 
physical sciences, he inaugurated a new era in the intellectual history of 
his age. When still quite young, appointed Dean of Derry, the highest 
honors of his profession were opened before him. But his sympathies 
had been enlisted for the aborigines of this distant continent, and he 
determined to devote to it the laboi's of hij^ life. 

Strange to us, indeed, in this practical age, seems the way in which 
he attempted to execute his design. In the old voyagers he had 
i-ead of the Island of Bermuda as a paradise in the Atlantic, on the 
verge of the tropics; a land of ceaseless Summer, where nature poured 
forth ail the wealth which was denied to colder climes. He himself, in 
poetic imagery, pictures "the genial sun," and ^'virgin earth," and 
atmosphere "perpetually fanned and kept cool by sea breezes." (2) And 
we cannot wonder at these impressions when we remember how 
the poets had always treated Bermuda as a fairy land until it had be- 
come invested with a romance which made it an enchanted spot. 
Shakespeare alluded to it, when he made Ariel say: 

*' Thou call'st me up at midnight to fetch dew 
JFrom the stili- vexed Bermothes.'^ (3) 

And Waller thus describes it in glowing language, as he compares its 
Hesperian garden with the colder scenes of his native England : 

** For the kind Spring, which but salutes us here, 
Inhabits these, and courts thorn all the year; 
Kipe fruits and blossoms, on the same trees live; 
At once they promise, and at once they give. 

So sweet the air, so moderate the clime, 
!None sickly lives, or dies before his time. 
Heaven sure has kept this spot of earth un curst, 
To show how all things were created first. '^ (4) 

Only six hundred miles from our coast, he determined that there he 

(1) Even in a Bishop I can spy desert; 
Seeker is decent, Rnndle has a heart; 
Manners with candor are to Benson given; 
To Berkeley, every virtue under heav^T^ 



Life of Berkeley, by Frazer, p. 105. OiqitizecJ bV VjJ \ 
*' The Tempest,'- Act I, Scene II. "^ 



(2) 

(3) . . . 

(4) " Waller's Battle of the Summer Islands. *' 
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-wrould establish his college, Q) to which the young aborigines could easily 
be transported from the mainland and thus trained up in civilization 
and religion, eventually to mould up into the same likeness their tribes at 
home. It was the impracticable dream of one who despaired of the 
worn*out civilization of the old world, and hoped to revive the go]den 
age in that far distant isle of the sea. C) Yet to this he was willing to 
devote his life, to forego his pleasant academic ease, and to abandon the 
intellectual culture and conventional dignities of the land in which 
his youth had been passed. 

Then came the struggle to interest others in his work, who, most 
often, looked upon him as *' one that dreameth." Season after season 
was passed in London striving to enlist the wealthy and powerful, and 
suing for a grant from Parliament, for the benefit of a distant continent 
about which few of its members eared at ail. How could there be 
missionary spirit in an age when the usual language of the Bishops of 
the Church was, to lament the 'growth of Atheism, profaneness, and 
immorality" — an age, when Bishop Butler tells us — "nothing remained 
but to set religion up as a principal subject of mirth and ridicule, as it 
were by way of reprisals, for its having so long interrupted the 
pleasures of the world." {^) The society was as corrupt in the reign of 
George I as it was in that of Charles II, without its literary brilliancy. 
The king, who spoke no English, was remarkable for his gross licentious- 
ness, while the Minister, Walpole, was too much absorbed in strength- 
ening the Hanover Dynast3% to trouble himself about tribes of Indians 
whose very names he had never heard. The whole history of these 
four years may be summed up in the two lines of the poet : 

" Besieging, year after 3'ear, 
Dull i*riuce and duller Cavalier.'* 

But at last there was an apparent success. Through the personal 
fascination and conversation of the Dean, which few could resist, a bill 
was carried through the House of Commons, giving a charter and a 
grant of twenty thousand pounds to the intended College of Bermuda. 
Then Berkeley at once made his preparations for departure, and, in his 
forty-fourth year, turned his back upon all old associations, and accom- 
panied by his family, and three or four friends whom he had interested 
in this cause, he commenced his romantic voyage to America. 

He sailed for Newpoi-t, at that time the commercial rival of Kew 
York and Boston, where he intended to Winter, to purchase an estate, 
and to arrange for a correspondence and trade with Bermuda, Here 
the news reached him of obstacles which Walpole had interposed to 



(l)His first 'Hract'^ in London has this title: "A Proposal for the Better Supplying 
Churches in our Foreign Plantations, and for Converting the Savage Americans to Chris- 
tianity, hy a College to be Erected in the Summer Islands, otherwise called the Isles of 
Bermuda." , . . ^ . , x7 

(2) In his verses on the prospect of planting arts and learnmg m America, we have these 
lines: 

" The muse, disgusted at an age and clime, 

Barren oi' every glorious theme, 
In distant lands now waits a better time, 

Producing subjects worthy fame; 
In bappy climes, the seat of innocence, 

Where nature guides and virtue rules, 
Where men shall not impose for truth and sense, 

The pedantry of Courts and schools." 

(3) Preface to " Analogy of Keligion." 
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prevent the payment of his grant, and until these were removed, he 
settled at Newport. But Bermuda, which he had chosen as the scene 
of his effoi'ts, and from which was to go forth the influence which was 
to found that ** Fifth Empire " — " Time's noblest offspring," as he termed 
it — he was destined never to see. Years passed away, and he was no 
nearer the goal of his hopes, and no favorable news came over the ocean 
from his old home. Yet, at Newport he purchased a farm and residence, 
and there, in this enforced exile, he wrote his " Minute Philosopher," 
and those celebrated verses I have already quoted, so well known for 
their seeming prophecy of this Western World. At last, the conviction 
grew upon him that nothing was to be hoped for from Walpole, who 
regarded his enterprise as an outburst of Christian knight errantry, and 
wearied out with delay, his golden dreams dissolved, and in seventeeo 
hundred and thirty- two he determined to return to England. 

He had ftiiled in his great object, yet in another way he did idealize his 
idea of benefiting the cause of education on this continent. His New- 
port farm, of ninety-six acres (named Whitehall), was presented to Yale 
College, for the eneoui-agement of Greek and Latin scholarship, and 
now, each year, the conferring of the Berkieian prize for classical 
acquirement, <* keeps his memory green." 

And here, Mr. President, I may be pardoned if I indulge for a moment 
in a personal allusion, and inform this audience that you were, yourself, 
in your college days, the winner of the Berkieian prize. And strange 
as it may seem, connected with our present surroundings, the subject 
prescribed for the classical essay of that year, and on which you wrote, 
was " California '' — as our old Professor Kings ley announced the theme — 
the ^^ auri sacra fmies^^ (which we may translate, "the greed of gold"), 
as shown in the exodus which had then just commenced to this coast. 
It is another of the remarkable links of association which we see in the 
service of to-day. 

Besides the conveyance of his farm, Berkeley made a donation of 
books to the College Library, consisting of one thousand volumes — 
"the best collection of books," says President Clap, "which had ever 
been brought at one time to America." A valuable donation of books 
was also made to Harvard College. (^) 

Newport also shared in his gifts, and now, on each Sunday, the wor- 
shippers in old Trinity Church listen to the music of the orgSin which 
he presented. 

A few words more will finish the story of his life. Elevated, shortly 
after his return, to the Bishopric of Cloyne — a small diocese, which left 
leisure for his favorite literaiy pursuits — his life flowed on (to use the 
words of Milton) "in the still air of quiet and delightful studies," until, 
in his seventieth year, he peacefully passed away, leaving the reputa- 
tion, for devotion and learning, of one of the brightest ornaments of 
the Church of England. 

And now to-day, in this distant region, of which he never dreamed, 
just one hundred and twenty years from his death, we are called to 
commemorate his devotion to the cause of education and •religion. We 
are told that "the evil men do lives after them," but so also does the 
good. To-day the spirit of Berkeley is with us here, and may it not 
inspire some to tread in his footsteps, and have their names written in 
imperishable characters for future generations? One, who has already 
gone, in the Professorship which he founded, has left an enduring influ- 

; D i g i t i zf 

(1) The Harvard collection was unfortunately destz-ojed hj fire in 1764. CJ 
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ence, and to-day we recall his memory in gratitude and sadness, (i) How 
many more are there who can imitate his example, and as now we see 
done by the friends of Yale, by the erection of a hail which is to bear 
their names, can be remembered, perhaps, centuries after they them- 
selves have passed away! Oh, there is a world of meaning in that line 
of the poet's: (2) 

" 'Tis infamy to die and not be missed!" 

And now, let us turn to the portrait, which it is my honorable duty to 
present. Among the party who sailed for x\merica with Berkeley, was 
Smibert, the earliest artist of any note who visited this country. He is 
remembered as being, in late years, the teacher of the celebrated Copely. 
He painted the portraits of the Berkeley family in Boston, in seventeen 
hundred and thirty-one, just before they embarked for England. The 
picture contains a group of eight figures. The Dean is standing, resting 
his hand upon his volume of Plato and dictating to Mr. Dalton, who is 
acting as his amanuensis. His wife and the female friend who ac- 
companied her are seated, the latter with a child in her arms. Mr. 
James is standing behind the ladies. (He and Mr. Dalton are the two 
friends who came with him from England.) The artist himself appears 
in the picture with some friend, whose name has been forgotten. 

This picture, as I have already stated, is in the gallery of Yale Col- 
lege. There are eight other portraits of the Bishop in England and 
Ireland; but this is so well acknowledged to be the best, that it was 
copied and engraved for the Life of Berkeley, lately published in Lon- 
don. 

The portrait before us is by Professor Weii% of Yale College. He has 
accurately copied the head, but altered the figure, which in the original 
is awkward and not in agreement with the head. In that, also, but one 
hand and arm are shown. Here, both hands and arms are exhibited, 
the position of the whole figure being intended to correspond with the 
head, which is reflective. He is represented as holding his favorite 
Plato in his hand, from which he is supposed to have been reading that 
celebrated passage in the Timoeus, in which the old Greek philosopher 
80 wonderfully prophecies of that "opposite continent, beyond the Pil- 
lars of Hercules," which is realized to-day in this land beneath the 
setting sun. (3) 



The following is the letter of Frederick Billings, presenting a por- 
trait of Bishop Berkoiey to the Univei'sity: 

Woodstock (Vt.), July 18tb, 1873, 

When I was in California, in April last, you asked me if a copy of 
Smibert's portrait of Bishop Berkeley, in the Yale School of Fine Arts, 

(1) The Hon. JMw. Tompkins, who during the past year, shortly before his death, gave 
the University fifty th'ousand doIJars, to found a Professorship of the Orientiil Languages. 

(2) Carlos Wilcox. 

(3) We give a translation of this passage: *' There was an island situated in front of the 
straits which you call the Pillars of Hercules. The island was larger than Lybia and Asia 
put together, and was the way to other islands, and from the islands you might pass to the 
whole of the opposite continent which surrounded the true ocean; for this sea, which is 
within the Straits of Hercules, is^ only a harbor having a narrow entrance, but the other is 
the real sea, and the surrounding land may bo most truly called a continent.'* — The 
Timceus, 
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could be procured for the University. The question was a felicitous sug- 
gestion. It made known to me how, in a very appropriate way, I 
could give a little proof of my great intei-est in the institution which 
may be said to have grown out of the College of California, with whose 
history I was identified through all its struggles from the very be- 
ginning. 

I say in a very appropriate way, for it is most fit that he who gave 
the name of the good Bishop to the site of the University, should have 
the privilege of placing his portrait in the Universit^'^ halls. And, as 
the suggestion was yours, I thought by promptly following it I 
should give token of my great gratification that you are the head of the 
University, and my sincere faith that you will harmonize all the com- 
plex elements of such an institution in such a field, and develop them 
into a great success. You are familiar with the original picture of the 
Bishop and his family. If not the only picture of him, it is recognized 
as the most authentic. The portrait is w^ouderf ally well painted, as 
might have been expected, by Prof J. W. Weir, and we all should be 
gratified for the special labor he has given it. Please present it for me 
to the University, when you take possession of the new halls at the 
coming Commencement in July. The University looks out through the 
Golden State of the Pacific to the islands of the sea, and the uttermost 
parts of the earth. The portrait, then, of this Christian philosopher, 
w^ho could find in Plato the revelation of the New World, and 
prophesied so truly of the " Course of Empire," should be something 
more than a porti*ait — it should be like an invocation and inspiration 
of the largest, broadest, and most earnest spirit of learning and 
Christianity. So may it be. 



To Freddent D. C. Oilman. 



Faithfully yours, 

FiiEDEEICK BILLINGS. 
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DONATIONS TO THE LIBRARY 



UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 



KECBIVKD PROM 



NOVEMBER 1st, 1872, TO JUNE IST, 1873. 



From Hon. W. Alvord, Mayor of San Francisco — San Francisco Mu- 
nicipal Eeports for the year ending June 30th, 1872: San Francisco, 
1872, 8o., d. 

From James Anthony, Esq., Sacramento — San Francisco Chronicle, 
edited by Messrs. F. Soule & Co., 9 vols., folio. 

From American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions — 
American Board, sixty-second annual report, for 1872: Boston, 1872, 8o., 
122 pp., sd. 

Bartlett, S. C, Sermon at the annual meeting of the A. B. C. F. M., 
New Haven, October 1st, 1872: Cambridge, 1872, 8o., sd., 27 pp. 

From S, F. Butterworth, Esq. — JVew York Daily Times, from its first 
number, published Sej^tember 18th, 1851, until April 30th, 1865, 31 voJs., 
folio, half bound. 

From Hon. J. Eoss Browne — United States Diplomatic Correspond- 
ence for 1861, 1 voi.j 1862, 1 vol.; 1863, part 2d; 1864, 4 vols.; 1865,4 
vols.; 1866, 3 vols.; bound in half turkey; Washington, 1862-67. 

Chinese Commercial Guide, by T. W. Williams, Esq.: Hongkong, 1863, 
5th ed., 8o., d. 

Auber, Peter, China: London, 1834, 8o., d. 

Murray, Hu^h, History: Account of Discoveries and Travels in Asia, 
vols. 2 and 3: Edinburgh, 1820, 8o., d. 

Pollard, E. A., Second Year of the War: New York, 1864, 8o., d. 

Eichardson, A. D., Secret Service: Field, Dungeon, and Escape: Hart- 
fort, 1865, 8o., sheep. 

Blake, W. P., Geology: Eeconnoissance of California: 4o., Wash., N. 
Y., 1858, 8o., d. 

And seven volumes of miscellaneous public documents. 

From J. L. Bard well, Esq. — A portrait in oil, reputed to be an original 
portrait of Fallopius, Given to the Medical Department. 
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From Messrs. Bradley & Eulofson^Enlarged copy of ^Pj^^^f ^P^^^^ 
Dr. Francis Lieber (framed); photograph likeness of Michael Eeese, 
Esq., giver of the library of Dr. Lieber. 

From Charles B. Brigham, M. D., San Fra^dsco--Brigham^^ a B 
Quelques Observations ChLrurgicales: Pans, 1872, 8o., 101 pp. (with 
photographic illustrations.) 

From the Bureau of Navigation, Navy Department, Washington D. 
C, through the Hon. A. J. Moulder- Washington Astronomical Obser- 

vations for 1870; Appendix IV, Zones ^^ ^^T ' On'th^^^^^ 
Washinfrton 1872, 4o., d; ditto, Appendix III, On the Eight Ascensions 
J thrEqu^toriai Fundamental Stars, by S. Newcomb: Washington, 
1872, 4o., sd. 

From Hon. J. E. Benton, Postmaster, Of ^^^/^d-Shufeldt, E. W Eoport 
on the Proposed Tehuan tepee Ship Canal: Washington, 18/2, 4o., sd. 

Outline Description of United States Military Posts and Stations in 
1871: Washington, 1872, 4o., cloth. 

From Professor J. D. Whitney, L.L. D., State Geologist-Geological 
Survey of California. 

Paleontology, Vols. I and II. 

OrnSogy (colored plates), Yol. I^four volumes, 8o. 

From William F. Watkins, Esq., Photographer San Francisco-Copies 
of a photograph representing a birdseye view of the bundi^^g propo^^^^^^ 
to be erected for the University of California, as designed by D. l^arqu- 
harson, Esq., Architect. 

From Hon. Nathrop G. Birdsey, of New Haven Conn ec tic ut-Eeport 
of the Connecticut State Board of Education for 18/2. 

From Hon. Newton Bateman, State Superintendent ^;;j"^^^«f ^"^ f^ 
linois— Eeport of Superintendent of Public Instruction for 1871-2, 8o., sd. 

From John H, Carmany, Esq., Publisher of the Overland Monthly, San 
Francisco-The West, Yol. I, 1872, hfbd. 

Skinner O , Issues of American Politics: Philadelphia, 1873, 8o, clotn. 

^Zv\1v:^Tf,K\\ov^v Oregon and Washington. Observations 
on the country: San Francisco, 1872, 8o cloth. 

Crosby, Alpheus, Compendious Greek Grammar: New York, 1871, l^o., 

'^ Ga;dner, Francis, Gay, A. M., and Buck, A. H., SeJ^^ctions from^^ 
Classic Authors-Ph^drus, Justin Nepos: ^«f ;^"? ^^J^^/.^^;' '^^^^^^ 

Hodge, C. L., First Lessons in Physics: St. Louis 1871, 12o.,ht. sheep. 

TennaAt, Charles, People's Blue Book, fourth edition: London, 1872, 

^^Grant, U. S., and Wilson, H., Lives of, (Peterson's campaign volume:) 
Philadelphia, 1872, 12o., d. 



From Hon. C. Clayton— United States Department 
Eeport for 1870-1: Washington, two volumes, 8o., d,,J 




•i culture, 
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From Hon. Eugene Casserlj, United States Senator — United States 
Commissioner of Education, Ee ports for 1870 and 1871, 2 vols., 8o. d. 

Geneva Arbitration, Counter Case of Great Britain : Washington, 
1872, 8o. d. 

United States Census for 1870, Vol. 1. 

Population Statistics; Washington, 1872, 4o. hf, bd. 

United States Commissioner of Eevenue (D, A. Wells), Eeport for 
1869: Washington, 1869, 8o., pp. 144, sewed. 

From California Academy of Sciences — California Academy, Trans- 
actions of, vols. 2, 3, and 4, 8o., 3 vols., 1858-72. 

California Academy Proceedings, Vol. V., Pt, 1, 1873, So. sd. 

From Prof. E. T. Cox, State Geologist, Indianapolis, Indiana — Indiana 
State Board of Agriculture, Thirteenth Annual Eeport: Indianapolis, 
1872, 8o. cloth. 

Indiana Geological Survey, Second Eeport of, for year 1870, by E. T. 
Cox and others: Indianapolis, 1872, 8o. cloth. 

Indiana State Snperintiindent of Public Instruction, Eighteenth Ee- 
port of, for the year 1869 and 1870: Indianapolis, 1870, So., sewed. 

From Hon. Cornelius Cole, United States Senator — The Calif or nla 
Times, from August 15, 1856, to January 27, 1857, daily and weekly 
editions, 1 vol., folio. 

Fifty-nine volumes of recent Congressional documents, including 
United States Census, Vols. 1 and 2. 

Tehuantepec Surveys. 

Explorations in Nevada and Arizona, 1 vol. 

Memorial Addresses on Garrett Davis and Lincoln, 2 vols. 

Commercial Eelations, 1871. 1 vol. 

Commerce and Navigation, 1872, 1 vol. 

Credit Mobilier, 1 vol. 

Land Office, 1871, 1 vol. 

Messages and Documents, 1872 to 1873, 1 vol. 

Geological Eeports of Nebraska and Wyoming, 2 vols. 

Duplicates — 

Congressional Globe, 3 vols. 

Ninth Census of the United States, 3 vols. 

Agricultural Eeports, 5 vols. 

K. K. K., 13 vols. 

Frauds in New York Custom House, 3 vols. 

Messages and Documents, 10 vols. 

Patent Office Eeports, etc., 10 vols. 

Geneva Arbitration; The Case of Great Britain as laid before the 
Tribunal of Arbitration : Washington, 1872, 3 vols, 8o., d. 

From Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D. C. — Official Gazette 
of the United States Patent Office, in consecutive numbers: Washington, 
1872-3, E., 8o., sd. 

From the City of New Haven, Conn., through Hon. H. G. Lewis, 
Mayor— New Haven City Year Book, No. 12, for 1872-3: i^Qw Haven, 
48 pp., 8o., Tui'key. 
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mo between Horace Hawes and certain spec.fied trnstees. 

From the author, H. B. Eddy-Malay and Indian Archipelago; a Lec- 
ture at Sacramento, April 1, 1873, 80., 14 pp., sd. 

Prr,m TTon lacob Eaton, United States Commissioner of Education— 
U,SLTs?aTes Commfssion^r of Education, Eeport of, for the year 1871. 
Washington, 1872, 80., d. 

From Hon. S. J. Field, United States Supreme Court-Annals of Con- 

gress. 

Congresses, I-V, 9 vols. 

Congresses, 16 vols. 

Congressional Globe, 45 vols. 

United States Coast Survey Eeports 6 vols. 

Sixty-nine volumes of other public documents. 

From President Folwell, Presfdent of the U>"verf 7 «/ f ^""^^f ^^J, 
Minnesota University Catalogue of the Library ot St. Paul, 1872, «o., 

From Messrs. J. B. Ford & Co.-Beecher, Henry Ward, Life of Jesus 

^'CnrWimal^c'lSrSy of Poetry and Song: New York 

'Ifowe, Harriet B.-Library of Fiction: New York, 1872, 80. 

^ ^v .1 ^,. n nih<ion *' Chinaman or white man, which?" A 

leSrintp^^t^'atber BuXrd, March 14tb, 1873: 80., sd, 187B, 30 pp. 

From James Gamble, Esq.-Wells, ^af J., Eelation of the Govern- 
ment to the Telegraph : New York, 1873, 80., sd. 

From Edmond L ^oold, Esq-Herculanum et Pompei EemieU ^ 

earQe^=y!ltr?oI-»^^^^^ 

1 k79 T? 80 sheet) 

'The Holy Bible," in German: 1870, 80., sheep 

The Holy Bible, in Portuguese: 1860, 12o., sheep. 

The Holy Bible in Danish: 1871, 12o., sheep. 

The Holy Bible, in Spanish: 1870, 12o., sheep. 

The Holy Bible in French: 1869, 12o., sheep. 

The Holy Bible, in Hawaiian: 1872, 80., sheep. 

The Holy Bible, in Armenian: 1870, 80., sheep. 

The Holy Bible, in Arabic: 80., sheep. 

The Hob' Bible, in Welsh: 1868, 12o., sheep^ ^ 

The Holy Bible, in Chinese: 12o., sd., 40 sbeeD^ 

The New Testament, in Dutch or English: 1869, 12o., sbeep^ 
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The New Testament, in Cherokee: 1860, 12o., sheep. 

The New Testament, in Gibvva: 1856, 12o., sheep. 

The New Testament, in Slavic and Bulgarian: 1867, So., sheep. 

The New Testament, in Syriao, 1868, 16o., sheep. 

The New Testament, in Choctaw: 1871, 12o,, sheep. 

Pentateuch, in Choctaw: 1867, 12o., sheep. 

Joshua, Judges, Ruth, in Choctaw: 1852, 12o., sheep. 

Isaiah, in Mohawk: 1839, 12o., cloth. 

Genesis, etc., in Nporgwe: 1859, 12o., sheep. 

The Acts, in Arrawack: 1850, 12o., cloth. 

Genesis and New Testament (parts of), in Grelo: 6 vols., 1848, 
etc., 18o., d. 

American Bible Society Eeports, 1-55, bound in 4 vols., 8o., 1816: 
1871, hf. sheep. 

The Psalms, in raised letters for the blind. New York, 4o., hf. 
sheep. 

From William T. Harris, L.L. D., Superintendent of Schools, St. 
Louis, Mo. — Catalogue, classified and alphabetical, of the St. Louis 
Public School Library, including, also, the St. Louis Academy's Library, 
and that of the St. Louis Law School: St. Louis, 1870, r., 8o., cloth. 

St. Louis Public Schools' Annual Eeport of the year ending August 
1st, 1872: St. Louis, 8o., sd , pp. 320. 

From H. G. Hanks, San Francisco— Hanks, H. G., Book of Chemical 
Labels: 20 pp,. 8o., sd. 

From C. T. Hopkins, Esq., the author— Hopkins, C. T,, Manual of 
American Ideas: San Francisco, 12o., hf. sheep, 1872. 

From Dr. Thomas M. Logan, State Board of Health, Sacramento, 
California — California State Board of Health, First Biennial Eeport 
for 1870 and 1871: Sacramento, 1871, 8o., sd. 

California State Medical Society, Transactions for 1870 and 1871, and 
for 1871 and 1872; Sacramento, 1872, 2 v., 8o., sd. 

Agassiz Institute, Sacramento, Proceedings of, with Constitution and 
By-laws: Sacramento, 1872, 8o., sd. 

Taylor, E. E.— Stanzas written for the Sacramento Society of Medical 
Improvement: Sacramento, August 20th, 1872, 8o., sd. 

Address as President of the American Medical Association: St. 
Louis, 1873, May 6th, 8o., sd. 

From the author, Daniel M. Levy, through Professor H. N. Bolander— 
Levy, Daniel, L'Autriche — Hougrie ses Institutions et ses Nationalites; 
Pai-is, 1871, 12o., sewed. 

From Messrs. MacMillan & Co., through their representative in New 
York— Berkeley, George, Bishop of Cloyne, Life and Letters of, edited 
by Alex. C. Eraser: London, 1871, 8o., cloth. 

From the Publishers— The Mills' Quarterly, published by the pupils of 
Mills' Seminary: Brooklyn, 8o., sd. 

From Hon. A. J. Moulder, Secretary of the Board of Ee^ents— A col- 
lection of unbound pamphlets. 
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A collection of about one hundred recent pamphlets of a miscellaneous 
character, chiefly educational circulars, addresses, etc. 

From the Massachusetts State Board of Health-^Massachu^ State 
Board of Health, Fourth Annual Eeport, January, 18.3. Loston, 1873, 
8o. 

From Hon, John Monteith, State Superintendent of ^^^J V?. JT«\T8i''''sT 
Missouri Superintendent of Public Instruction, m Eeport for 1872, 8o., sd. 

From Professor J. L. Noyes, Faribault, Minnesota-Tenth Report of 
the Mnmesota Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and the Bbnd. St. 
Paul, 1873, 8o., 72 pp. 

From John F. Pope-Two photographs of the Baptist Chapel in which 
the first public school in San Francisco was opened: 184y. 

From Henry Probasco, Esq., Cincinnati— Catalogue of the books, man- 
usfApt and works of ak belonging to H. Probasco, Esq.: Cincinnati, 
1873, E., 8o., 407 pp. 

From F. L. O. Roehrig, the Author-Language of the Dakota or Sioux 
Indians: Washington, 1872, 8o., sd. 

From Hon. A. A. Sargent, M, C.-United States Coast Survey Eeport 

Of Montana (Fifth Eeport of Progress): Washington, 1872, 8o., d. 

From Simon Stevens, Esq., President of the Tehuantepec Eailway and 
CanarCoirany^^^^^^ York-Bernard, J. G., Eeport on the North Sea 
?anal of iffid i^5, S. Eng. Profese Papere, 22): Washington, 1872, 
4o., i t. 

From the author, Eyra C. Seaman-Views of Nature: New York, 
1873, 12o, sd. 

From Wm. Sharon, Esq., April 19th, 1873-Bound copies of the foU 

''t^^::^T^enir.g B^etin^ 1855 to date, thirtyfive volumes. 
Sacramento Union, 1855 to date, thirty-five volumes. 
IZ Francisco Herald, 1850-1862, twenty three volumes. 
San Francisco Picayune, 1851, one volume. 

From the State of California, through Hon. Drury Melone, Secretary 
of State— The Codes of the State of California: 
Political, two volumes; 
Civil, one volume; 

Civil Procedure, one volume; ^x,^^^ 

Penal, one volume-five volumes, 8o., Sacramento, sheep. 

From the author, G. A. Shurtleff-Address as President of the Medi- 
cal Society of California: Sacramento, 18<3, 8o., sa. 
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From Wm. J. Lewis — A Treatise on Plane and Spherical Trigonome- 
try, by Enoch Lewis: Philadelphia, I860. 

Prom the Smithsonian Institute, Washington, B. C, — Schott, C. A., 
Tables of Precipitation in Eain and Snow in the United States: Wash- 
ington, 1872, 4o., bound. 

Smithsonian Jieports, 1865-70, inclusive: Washington, 8o., six vol- 
umes, cloth. 

March 5th, through Professor Henry — Schott, Charles A., Tables and 
Hesults of the Precipitation of Bain and Snow in the United States: 
Washington, 1872, 4o., bds. 

Smithsonian Contribution to Knowledge, Yol. XYIII: Washington, 
1872, 4o« d. 

From Samuel L. T heller, Esq., San Francisco — Ency elope die Modern e, 
Par M. Courtin: Paris, twenty-four volumes, 8o, hf sheep, 1828-32. 

Plates to the same, two volumes, 8o, hf. sheep, 1828-32. 

Yolney, C, F,, Oeuvres, eight volumes, 8o., 1826: Paris. 

Bolingbroke (Lord) worlds, five volumes, 8o., bds.: ' Dublin, 1793. 

Dulaure, Eevolution PVancaise, six volumes, 8o.: Paris, 1873. 

Paris, ou le Livre des Cent-et-un: Paris, 1831-3, 13 v. 8o., hf. sheep. 

Congressional Globe (seven scattered volumes). 

Assembly and Senate Journals of California, eleventh session, five 
volumes. So. 

Eleven other volumes. 

From the Trustees — Report of the Trustees of the Public Library of 
Charlestow^n, Mass., 1872: Charlestown, 1873, 8o., 13 pp. 

From R. P. Hammond— The Tahgencies of Circles and of Spheres, by 
Benjamin Alvord, LT, S A., 1855. 

From Thos. Tennent, Esq. — Chase, P. E., Cyclical Rainfall at San 
Francisco. (Am. Ph. Soe. Tran): Philadelphia, 1872., 20 pp. 8o., sd. 

From the United States Naval Observatory, Rear Admiral B. F. 
Sands, Superintendent — Zones of Stars, observed at Washington, 1846-49. 
1. With the mural circle. 2. Transit. (2 copies.) App. ii and iv to 
Wash. Obs., 1870: Washington, 1872, 4o., 2 v., cloth. 

Results of Observations at Washini^on, 1853-60. (App, it to Wash. 
Ohs., 1871): Washington, 1872, 4o., cloth. 

Report on difference of longitude between St. Louis and Washington, 
(App. i to Wash. Obs., 1870.) sd. 

Right Ascensions of Equatorial Fundamental Stars. (App. iii to Wash. 
Obs., 1870,) sd. 

On the Founding and Progress of the United States Naval Observa- 
tory. (App. iv to Wash. Obs., 1871,) sd. 

Papers relative to the Transit of Venus, in 1874. Part ii. (Later, 
most of above duplicate copies.) 

From the United States Coast Survey, through Professor G. David- 
son, San Francisco. — A collection of charts, pertaining to the Pacific 
Coast. 
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From W. W. Stevenson — A Key to Physic and the Occult Sciences, by 
E. Sibly, M. D.: London — ^no date, probably about 1790. 

From Col. J. C. Woods, San Francisco— Parliamentary History of 
Great Britain (Cobbett's and Hansard's), thirty-six volumes, 8o. 

Parliamentary Debate of Great Britain, forty-one volumes, 8o. 

Parliamentary Debate of Great Britain, new series (ends July, 1827), 
nineteen volumes, 8o. 

Ninety -six volumes: London, 1806 to 1828. 

From John M. Woodworth, M. D., United States Marine Hospital Ser- 
vice—First Annual Report of the Marine Hospital Service, for the year 
1872: Washington, 1872, 8o., sd., pp. 104. 

From Rev. James Woodworth, Secretary California Prison Commis- 
sion—Seventh Annual Report, 1871-2: San Francisco, 1872, 8o., sd., 38 
pp. 

From the author, A. Walker — Commercial and Monetary Interests of 
California: San Francisco, 1873. 8o., sd. 

From the author, M. P. Wilder— Address as President of the New 
England Historical Genealogical Society, January 1st, 1873: Boston, 
1873, 8o., sd., pp. 44. 

From Charles Cook — Documentary History of I^ew York, two vol- 
umes: Albany, 1849, pp. 786 and 1211. 
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HEGBNTS OF 

Beceipts and disbursements from December first, eighteen hundred and 

BECEIPTS. 



From Agricultural College lands. 



8,082j^ acres sold at $5 per acre 

520 acres sold at $6 25 per acre 

12,527 j^ acres sold at $5 per acre, of 
whica 20 per cent, cash, was paid, 
and remainder on time, and bearing 
interest at 10 per cent per annum 

14,354y»^ acres sold at $6 25 per acre, 
of which 20 per cent, cash, was paid, 
and remainder on time, and bearing 
interest at 10 per cent per annum 



Installments on lands sold prior to December 
1st, 1871. 

Fourth and fifth installments on 640 
acres, at $5 

Third, fourth, and fifth installments on 
160 acres, at $5 

Second, third, fourth, and fifth install- 
ments on 680 acres, at $5 



From interest 

From land fees 

From water rates 

From excess payments. 



From State appropriation account. 

Cash received from State Treasurer. 
Controller's warrants 



Balance of cash on hand December 1st, 
187L 



Total, 



Balance of cash, including warrants, on 
hand November 1st, 1873, belonging to 
the Land Fund 



$40,410 40 
3,250 00 



12,527 46 



17,943 41 



1,280 00 

480 00 

2,720 00 



$85,832 81 
9,995 61 



$78,611 27 

22,037 23 

1,683 00 

845 00 

321 03 



$95,828 42 
20,629 63 



$219,955 58 



$56,123 88 
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THE UKIYBESITY. 

seventy-one, to N'ovember first, eighteen hundred and seventy-three, 

DISBUBSEMENTS, 



For salaries of President, Professors, 
Land Agent, Secretary, Janitor, and 
Messenger 

For interest 

For library account 

For general expenses 

For University site improvements 

For equipment and repairs 

For free scholarships 

For rents 

For advertising and j)rinting , 

For Contingent Fund 

For supplies 

For preparatory department 

For insurance 

For office expenses 

For University Water Company 

For stationery 

For materials for the library 

For postage 

For legal expenses 

For Land Fund — sales canceled by order 
of the Board of Eegents, and money 
refunded 

Balance on hand ^November 1st, 1873 — 
cash 

Controller's warrants 



Total. 



$104,509 46 

10,665 98 

4,818 60 

4,769 27 

4,009 67 

3,569 11 

3,000 00 

1,727 50 

1,153 85 

1,230 00 

1,149 35 

955 39 

462 OO 

380 90 

380 00 

180 52 

30 10 

30 00 

10 00 



20,800 00 



$46,128 27 
9,995 61 



$163,831 70 



;,123 88 



$219,955 58 
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AUDITED ACCOUNTS 
Against University Building Fund, 



Dennis Jordan, on account of contract for construction 

of College of Agriculture 

Dennis Jordan, for gas and steam fittings $3,150 00 

Dennis Jordan, for furniture and fittings 4,161 80 



Power & Ough, materials and labor on College of Agricul- 
ture 

James "VV, Duncan, salary as Superintendent 

Cleveland Eockwell, topographical survey of site at 
Berkeley a 

Hugh S. Slicer, grading, curbing, and macadamizing 
Twelfth street 

David Farquh arson, services as Architect 

George J. JNewsom, services as Architect and for altering 
drawings of College of Letters 

L. L. Hawkins, surveying, etc., for the foundation of 
building 

Power & Ough, on account of contract for construction 
of College of Letters 

Power & Ough^ for additions to the workshop 

J. N. Bailey, sidewalks on Webster street and Franklin 
street, in front of the University buildings 

L. L. Hawkins, services as engineer 

F. Williams, stone for the College of Letters 

John East on, fittings and furniture for the buildings 

F. M. Gilchrist, for labor and material on buildings at 
Berkeley 

P. Schreiber, furniture for the buildings.. 1 

W. S. Read & Co., for slating 1,751 square feet blackboard. 

Antonio Gincostra, night watchman, from August 7th to 
October 7th, 1873 

W. J. T. Palmer & Co., desks and chairs 

John E. Sims, iron girders.. 

J. K. Prior, iron pipes, etc., and plumbing 

Oakland Lumber Yard, for cement 

Power & Ough, nine barrels of lime 

W. L. Lamont, one set of blocks 

Paid the students of the University for labor on the Uni- 
versity grounds..,. 

Paid laborers for work done on and around the University 
buildings at Berkeley 

Paid for advertising 



Total , 



$126,000 00 



7,311 80 

1,327 73 
3,200 00 

500 00 

1,352 82 
4,500 00 

790 00 

15 00 

87,475 62 
56 75 

420 40 

88 00 

30 00 

2,500 00 

15,093 09 

2,817 51 

172 48 

120 00 
480 00 
305 50 
566 72 

121 55 
22 50 
32 00 

431 70 

1,605 00 
194 25 



$257,530 42 
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REPOET OF THE LAND AGEJ^IT. 



Land Office of the University, 1 

San Francisco, November 20tb, 1873. ) 



Number of acres sold for which title has been issued 

Number of acres accepted by United States Register 

and approved by the Land Agent, but title not yet 

issued .., 

Number of acres accepted by United States Register, not 

yet approved by Land Agent 

Number of acres selected by locating agents, and for 

feited by applicants — now the property of the college... 

Total number of acres accepted 

Application pending in the several United States Land 
OiSces for surveyed lands — no action reported 

Applications pending in the several United States Land 
Offices, not accepted because of conflict 

Applications filed for unsurveyed lands 



46,353.85 

12,157.88 
4,468.38 
8,840.75 



71,820.86 



44,022.47 

9,441.87 
213,345.00 



Respectfully submitted. 



ANDREW J. MOULDER, 

Land Agent. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The present volume is the thirteenth of the Transactions of the 
Society. It has been compiled under the law of the last session of the 
Legislature for the encouragement of agriculture and other industries, 
and in accordance with that law, contains the reports of the transactions 
of the several county and district agricultural societies at that time 
organized in the State, the transactions of the Bay District Horticultural 
Society, and the California Yine Growers' and Wine and Brandy Manu- 
facturers' Association, for the year eighteen hundred and seventy -two. 

Some of these reports have been prepared with considerable care, and 
contain matters of great interest in regard to the districts covered by 
them. Others contain only the official rej)ort8 of the officers, including 
articles exhibited at the Fairs, premiums paid, etc. These reports have 
increased the size of the present volume over any of the preceding, and 
have added materially to its general value. 

The transactions of the State Society contain the usual official matter, 
and, in addition to this, many able and exhaustive essays calculated to 
show the great and numerous resources of our State. They have been 
selected with a view to giving our own people a more perfect under- 
standing of these resources, and point out the way to a more extended 
and diversified agriculture, and to the introduction of new branches of 
manufacture by which this agriculture may be encompassed and main- 
tained. ^_,^ 

The whole subject of the i'<2qijijgj:|-^^^^oi% swamp and overflowed 
lands, and the irrigation of our dry plains, so as to bring all our lauds 
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into profitable cultivation, is discussed in an able manner by J. Eoss 
Browne, and this article will prove of great value to all classes of our 
citizens, as well as to immigrants seeking homes among us. 

Cotton culture in California is another subject of great interest, and 
under that head will be found a full history of the introduction and cul- 
tivation of this product in our State, showing conclusively that our soil 
and climate are well adapted to its successful and profitable culture. 

Full information is also given as to the price and quality of lands in 
different portions of the State-a matter of great moment to all who 
desire to become owners and cultivators of the soil within our borders. 

In submitting this volume to the members of the society and the 
public, we entertain the hope that it may prove of some value to the 
material industries of the State, and help our people to appreciate the 
many advantages they enjoy. 

For the Board. I. N. HOAG, 

Corresponding Secretary. 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 



To the members of the State Agricultural Society: 

Gentlemen: In our last report to the liegislature we entered into an 
extended review of the agriculture of the State. We do not at this time 
deem it necessary to do so, but will in brief refer to some of the subjects 
of most general interest, touch upon some of the new products and 
industries, give an account of our stewardship for the past year, and 
speak of the objects the Board has in view in the near future. 

LAST YEARNS PRODTIOTS OF THE STATE. 

In the first place, we congratulate you and the agriculturists of the 
State at large upon the fact that the past season has been one of greater 
abundance of the staple products than the State has ever before known. 
Secondly, that the prospects for the coming season promise even a 
greater abundance than the past has realized. 

The wool clip of the year aggregates twenty-four millions two hun- 
dred and fifty-five thousand four hundred and. sixty-eight poimds. The 
wine vintage is estimated at ten millions of gallons. The fruit crop 
exceeds that of any previous year. 

THE WHEAT CROP— THE SACK QUESTION. 

It is impossible to state the full amount of wheat that has been pro- 
duced during the past year, but we may safely set it down, in round 
numbers, as not much, if any, below thirty millions of bushels, to say 
nothing of barley and other grains. Could this enormous crop have 
been anticipated, and the means of sacking and freighting it to market 
been provided at minimum rates, the farmers of the State to-day would 
have been in comparatively easy circumstances. The lessons of the 
past year should not be allowed to pass unheeded. If possible, the 
farmers in every portion of the State where wheat is the principal crop 
should at once make arrangements for securing at least a portion of the 
sacks they may need, at the lowest prices at which they may be con= 
tracted for from first hands. This may be done through the medium of 
the Farmers^ Club, or through such other medium as may be the most con- 
venient and effective. But the prudent and careful farmer ^will no more 
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Deglect to look after his interest in this respect than he will neglect to 
prepare his ground and sow his seed. 

The next step should be to provide cheap and coniniodions warehouses 
along the lines of the railways and rivers in each county and district, in 
which the grain may be stored at low rates in case the price will not 
warrant the sale as soon as harvested. When once in such storehouses, 
the necessary money to pay off the debts created in its production and 
incidental expenses can be obtained, and then the farmer be placed 
in comparatively independent circumstances — able at least to take 
advantage of the market, both as regards the price of his grain, the 
price of sacks, and to wait for minimum rates of freights. Had the 
farmers been the owners of a sufiicienoy of such storehouses the past 
season, and used them as suggested, they could have forced down the 
price of sacks to such a figui-e that the pecuniary advantage thus gained 
would have paid for the lirst cost of the warehouses themselves. JSTot 
only this, facts which have since hapj)cned show that they would also 
have obtained enough m^ore in the price received for their grain to have 
more than paid the expenses of putting in their next crop. 

The laws of trade are almost as unchaDgeable as the laws of nature. 
When an article is scarce, or the demand is greater than the immediate 
supply, the price will appreciate; and so, on the other hand, if the sup- 
ply is greater than the immediate demand, the price will depreciate. 
The operations of these unchangeable laws have this year been most 
decidedly against the farmers, and, if they would escape a like operation 
in the future, they must prepare the means and control the circumstances 
that control these laws. 

Individuals can do but little in this direction, but enlightened and 
judicious unity of action can do much. Individual farmers cannot gen- 
erally build and fill warehouses, nor can an individual farmer affect the 
price of sacks or grain or freight by storing and holding his grain, any 
more than the drying up of a small spring in the Sierras would affect 
the height of the water in the Sacramento Eiver; but, as the drying up 
of all the springs would cause the river to fall, so would a simultaneous 
and united action of all the farmers of the State control the price of 
every article, not only that they produce, but to a certain extent of most 
articles they have to buy, 

farmers' organizations. 

We are glad to see that the farmers of the State are waking up to a 
realiisation of these facts, and organizing themselves for self-instruction 
and self-protection. There are many ways in which these associations 
may be made useful, not only to the farmers themselves, but indirectly 
to all other classes and to the entire State. Through them, improved 
system^s of cultivation may more readily and universally be introduced 
and practiced, the agricultural products of the State increased and 
diversified, and the general prosperity of the people very much enhanced, 

CULTIVATION OP JUTE AND MANUFACTURE OF SACKS. 

lifearly all our grain sacks are now made of the fiber of a plant called 
jute. The principal place of production of this plant is now in India, 
in the British possessions of that country; and the principal place of 
its manufacture, not only into cloth, but into sacks, is Dundee, Scotland. 
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The cost to the farmers of California to sack their last crop of wheat 
was not less, but probably more, than two millions four hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. At the ruling prices of wheat at the time these 
sacks were bought and paid for, it required two millions seven hundred 
and twenty -two thousand two hundred and twenty-two bushels of wheat, 
or a little more than one eleventh of all the wheat produced, to pay for 
them. This large amount of money, then, was transferred from the 
profits of the farmers to pay the labor of producing the raw material in 
India, the freighting of that raw material to Dundee, the mauufiicturing 
it into sacks at that place, and, finally, freighting them to San Francisco, 
and distributing them throughout the State; with the addition of the 
profits of the merchants, brokers, insurance houses, etc. 

The question arises, how can these enormous expenses be saved in the 
future? Our answer is, let our farmers produce their own jute, and Cal- 
ifornia labor manufacture it. We here venture the opinion that our rich 
bottom lands, particularlj' those in the southern portion of the State, 
where the facilities of irrigation are at hand, will produce not only as 
good^a material, but as abundantly, as the best localities in India. Let the 
farmisrs at once take steps to secure the seed, and distribute it in small 
parcels among their numbers for planting and cultivation the ]3resent 
year. The first effect of such an undertaking, so generally entered into, 
will be the reduction of the price of sacks; and the next will be the 
demonstration of the fact that jute is one of the permanent and profita- 
ble products of the country. By the slow and discouraging process of 
individual effort it has taken ten years to demonstrate the fact that Cali- 
fornia is a good cotton producing country; by such a general effort one 
year will settle the question as to jute. 



CULTIVATION OF TROPICAL FRUITS, ETC. 

The same suggestions we have made in reference to jute and its intro- 
duction and cultivation, are applicable to hemp, New Zealand flax, ramie, 
silk, coffee, tea, opium, rice, and the various kinds of tropical fruit, such 
as the pineapple, banana, mango, cocoanut, plantain, loquat, Chinese 
guava, the date, and many other new and valuable products and fruits, 
nearly all of which have been produced by individuals in different local- 
ities of the State, more by accident than design, but sufficient to warrant 
strong efforts for their general cultivation. 

If the farmers, as now organized and being organized, will take hold 
of these new and valuable articles, and give them a thorough trial in 
different localities and soils, keeping a correct record of the circum- 
stances of each individual experiment, they will perform a work that 
will bring vast and immediate benefits to themselves and indirect good 
to the whole people. 

SUPPLY OF THE HOME AND FOREIGN MARKETS. 

Again, it is a very good rule for our farmers to observe what particu- 
lar product is raised in excess of the requirements of home consumption, 
and to produce less of this and more of those products which we are 
still importing, or for which there is still an unsupplied home market; 
for of all the markets in the world a home market is the best for any 
country; a foreign market is only good \jhen the home nmrket is over 
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Following this rule^ they should cultivate less wheat, and produce 
more cattle, butter, cheese, chickens, ducks, and turkeys, ham, bacon, 
eggs; more cotton, tobacco, linseed, castor beans; more of various kinds 
of fruits for drying, canning, and pickling; more of ail the nuts, such 
as the English walnut, almond, and pecan. 

DIVERSIFIED PRODUCTS. 

In fact, while it sounds well and seems to indicate the immense agri- 
cultural resources and unbounded prosperity of the State to have it said 
at home and published abroad that California produces such a vast 
amount of wheat for export that the tonnage of the world is brought 
into requisition to transport it; that we furnish millions of people on 
other continents with their daily bread; that our magnificent valleys 
are, in fact, the granaries of the world; that our wheat fields are broader, 
longer, and more grand than those of any other country; that we have 
individual farmers who own and cultivate more land than is owned and 
cultivated by princes, kings, or emperors anywhere else; yet is not all 
this calculated to deceive and mislead us in the development of the true 
and profitable resources of the State? Is it not an indication of coming 
poverty, rather than future, or even present, riches? Can a country 
thus situated support good schools and churches, bring up the rising 
generation to habits of industry, morality, and usefulness; build up intel- 
ligent, virtuous, and happy communities, or cheerful, beautiful, busy, 
and prosperous towns and cities? What, indeed, are the elements of a 
prosperous, happy, and powerful country? Are these to be found in 
individual success, the large possessions and immense wealth of the few, 
or in a general success, medium possessions, and reasonable wealth for 
all? These are subjects to which we invite the attention of those who 
have the best interests of our State at heart; those who make our laws 
and administer the Government. 



OUR MANUFACTURING INTEREST. 

We desire to call your attention to a class of industries, not exactly 
agricultural, but so intimately connected and interwoven with agricul- 
ture that neither can floui'ish to its fullest extent, and experience its 
highest prosperity, without the presence, assistance, and cooperation of 
the othei\ We refer to manufactures. And when we use this term, we 
use it in its broadest sense as including all the various manufactured 
articles consumed, worn, or used in any way by man, from the sweet- 
meat or toy for the child to the clipper ship or ocean steamer carrying 
the commerce of the world. 

Agriculture alone can never render a country prosperous or indepen- 
dent, and the same is equally true of manufactures. They should go 
hand in hand, each supporting and I'eceiving support from the other. 
As things are arranged, we are feeding the operatives of Dundee, who 
make our sacks to handle our wheat in; of Manchester and New Eng- 
land, who furnish us our cotton and woolen goods; of Birmingham, 
England, from whom we draw our hardware and cutlery; of Lyons, 
who clothe us with silks and satins; and we feed millions of people in 
ail parts of the world who are engaged, one way or the other, in work- 
ing up the raw material, much of which we produce, into manufactured 
articles for us, and pay exorbitant freight, commissions, insurance, and 
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interest charges to convey the food we raise to them and bring the arti- 
cles to us which they manufacture. The loss of profits our farmers are 
thus annually subjected to, if judiciously and properly applied in induc- 
ing those operatives to come among us, and in defraying in part their 
expenses when necessary, and in building and equipping manufacturing 
establishments, would soon place us among the foremost manufacturing, 
as we are among the foremost agricultural States, in the world, and 
would thus transfer the markets for our raw material from those distant 
countries to our own doors, and change such markets from indifferent, 
uncertain, and unreliable, to good, certain, and reliable. 



VIENNA AND CENTENNIAL EXPOSITIONS. 

During the present year there is to be a World's Industrial Exhibition 
held at Vienna, Austria, the very center of population of the Eastern 
Continent. There the mechanical ingenuity, the agricultural produc- 
tions, the evidences of the civilization, the resources, and advantages of 
everj^ country and clime will be on exhibition and claim the attention 
of everj/ class of people from all parts of the earth. 

In eighteen hundred and seventy-six, the centennial of our nation's 
birthday, in our country, at the City of Philadelphia, near the spot where 
our national independence was first proclaimed, a similar exhibition will 
be held. The question we now wish to ask of the members of the State 
Agricultural Society — of the people of the State at large — is, shall the 
industries and productions, the resources and natural advantages of Cali- 
fornia, be properly and favorably represented at these exhibitions? We 
anticipate the answer; but simply giving an affirmative to the question 
will not accomi^lish the object. An organized effort on the part of those 
engaged in every trade, every manufacturing interest, every agricultural 
industry, of the owners of town and city property, of landed possessions 
in the country, should at once be made and continued until the exhibi- 
tions are held, and California has fully and honorably been represented. 

Seconded by its members and the people at large, the officers of the 
State Agricultural Society pledge their best efforts, their time, and ser- 
vices, to place California before the world on these occasions in such a 
manner as will secure to her all the advantages of these unusual and 
favorable opportunities. Full and reliable statistics of all our resources, 
of our advantages to immigrants, should be collected and published in a 
cheap but convenient form for general distribution, not only at these 
exhibitions but generally throughout the countries from which immi- 
grants are desirable; and while the attention of the people of the world 
is being called to these things, through the preparations for and holding 
of these great universal exhibitions, is the time of all others to attract 
their attention and secure their favorable consideration and action. Of 
all others, the State Agricultural Society, representing all the industries 
and the whole people, is the proper medium through which this work 
should be accomplished. 

THE LAST STATE FAIR. 

The officers of the society felt assured, from the reports of their Vis- 
iting Committee, from information gained through the press and other 
sources, that the Fair would be one of the best and most largely attended 
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that the society had ever held. In these respects they "were not disap- 
pointed, and ^ye cannot better set forth some of the prominent featiu^es 
and benefits of the exhibition than by quoting from a leading journal 
well versed in such matters. "VYe use its own language: 

a The general summing up of opinion is that the exhibition was worthy 
so fine a country, and a great improvement on any preceding one. The 
Fair, as an exhibition of mechanical arts and agricultural progress of the 
State, gives general satisfaction. This year, for the first time, the horse 
and the race did not attract overwhelming attention. The cattle show 
occupied the foremost place, and it fairly won that place through distin- 
guished merit. Larger cattle shows there have doubtless been this 
yeax' — in Illinois, Ohio, and Kentucky — but no better ones a n}' where, 
and we Jo not believe as good ones in the quality of the stock exhibited. 
Pure Jjurham and Devon cattle there are in all the States, and as fine 
home-bred specimens as the County of Durham, England, can produce. 
But we may challenge the world to rivalry in the improvement of these 
breeds, as manifested by the calves, cows, and young California- bred 
bulls, shown here during the Fair from every part of the State. No 
other country, trusting to its pastures alone for feed, has up to this time 
produced calves of four months age, with a monthly increase of one hun- 
dred pounds in weight; or bulls of twenty-two months weighing nearly 
a s m any h u n d r e d p un d s . These specimens o f n at i v e get an d" gro w t h 
are an improvement upon the original English stock, and prove at once 
the intelligent enterprise of our ftirmers, and the superiority of our 
country for the breeding of cattle. It is impossible to exaggerate the 
importance of these triumphs. They are prospectively worth millions 
to the State; and when the world shall once bo advertised of the truth, 
we may expect an influx of the very best class of farmers from all the 
States. There is no surer rule by which to estimate the wealth and 
sohdity of a farming country than by the number and excellence of its 
domestic animals. The richest countries in the world are the cattle 
countries; the richest counties in England and the United States are 
those in which the breeding of cattle predominates. The late Fair is a 
convincing proof that California leads all countries in its capabilities in 
this line; and we speak of all cattle, from horses to goats and sheep. 
Our Angora goat interest has become a matter of State pride. A few 
years ago it was a doubtful experiment, struggling for a footing. Now 
there are seventy thousand goats from three quarters and seven eighths 
to full blood, and the business is admitted to be more profitable and less 
fluctuating than the raising of sheep. \Yith reasonable luck and man- 
agement, we ought, in the next five years, to have over a million of these 
hardy and useful animals, which may be pastured in the hill lands suc- 
cessfully, whei^e even sheep would starve. The annual fleece of a million 
seven -eighths blood Angora goats would be worth, at the low average 
of three and a half pounds each, two million six hundred and twenty- 
five thousand dollars. We have room enough for ten millions, without 
curtailment of the area of sheep pasturage." 



FINANCIAIi. 



The receipts of the society for the last year from all sources were 
forty -five thousand seven hundred and thirteen dollars and fifty -five 
cents. The expenditures, forty-six thousand eight hundred and five 
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dollars and twenty-six cents. Expenditures greater than receipts, one 
thousand and ninety-one dollars and seven t3''-one cents. 

IMPROVEMENTS AT THE PARK. 

Costly and valuable permanent improvements have been made at the 
Park in accordance with the necessities of the society and the accom- 
modations of the people at the annual Fairs. Water tanks, new stalls, 
and a new stand, have been built within the past year, all of a substan- 
tial and valuable character, at an outlay of over eight thousand dollars. 

If the Fairs continue to increase in interest and the exhibitions grow 
in dimensions in the future as they have in the past, very great 
additional accommodations — both at the stock grounds and the Pa- 
vilion — will soon become necessary. The grand stand, built the past 
season, is so planned and constructed as to admit of extension in such a ^ 
manner as to render it. when extended, one of the best, if not the best, * 
owned by any similar association in the world; and it is the intention of 
the Board to continue this improvement as fast as the wants and funds 
of the society will admit. 

THE PAVILION MUST BE ENLARGED. 

The Pavilion, though greatly enlarged and improved of late, is still 
inadequate to the wants' of the society. The Board was compelled to 
discourage the full horticultural exhibition that would otherwise have 
been made at the last Fair, for want of necessary and suitable space. 
Additional land at the present locality, or a removal to a more con- 
venient portion of the city, will soon become a necessity. The public 
square between I and J, I^finth and Tenth streets, is in a very good 
location and much more convenient to the stock grounds, and contains 
all the ground that will be required for necessary buildings and outside 
horticultural exhibitions for years to come; and while the acquisition 
and improvement of it for this purpose would be of great benefit to the 
society and the State, it would at the same time bring many advantages 
to the citj^, and the necessary steps should be taken to secure it. 

THE association's LIBRARY. 

Yaluable additions have been made to the library during the year, and 
the foundation laid and plans adopted for a good and extensive agricul- 
tural and scientific library. 



CONTEMPLATED IMPROVEMENTS. 

These suggested improvements will be brought about in greater or 
less rapidity as the society receives the encouragement and support of 
those for whose benefit it was organized and is kept up. 

Eespectfally submitted, 

CHAELES F. EEED, President. 

L N. HoAG, Corresponding gipt^ar^ ^^ LjOOQ IC 
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CONSTITUTION 



CALIFORNIA STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 



ARTICLE I. — NAME, 

Section 1. This society shall be called " The California State Agri- 
cultural Society.'^ 

ARTICLE II. OBJECT. 

Section 1. It shall be the object of this society to encourage the 
cultivation of the soil and the general development of all the agricul- 
tural resources of this State. 

Seo. 2. To foster every branch of mechanical and household arts 
calculated to increase the happiness of home life. 

Seo. 3. To extend and facilitate the various branches of mining and 
mining interest. 

article III. MEMBERSHIP. 

Section 1. Annual If embers. — Any person who has, during the year 
eighteen hundred and sixty-five, or who shall, during this year or any 
subsequent one, pay into the funds of this society the sum of five del- 
lars, may become a member of the same; such membership to expire on 
the thirty-first day of the following December. 

Sec. 2, Jjlfe Members. — ^Any person may become a member for life by 
the payment of fifty dollars; or, if already a member, by the payment 
of forty dollars, and shall thereafter be exempt from all dues and 
assessments. 

Sec, 3. Honorary and Corresponding Members, — Any person whom the 
Board shall propose may be elected an honorary or a corresponding 
membei", and shall enjoy, free of charge, all the privileges of the society, 
except voting and holding office. 

Seo. 4. Privileges of Members, — Any citizen of this State, being a 
member of this society, shall be eligible to office, entitled to vote, and 
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enjoy the free use of the library, under the rules of the same, and have 
free admission, accompanied by his wife and minor children, to all the 
exhibitions of the society, and shall be permitted to comjpete for pre- 
miums in any or all departments. 

Sec. 5. JExpulsion of Members. — Any member who shall present for 
exhibition any article or animal which he is not entitled by the rules of 
the society to exhibit, or who shall attempt to deceive, or be guilty of a 
breach of good faith toward the society, may be expelled by a vote of 
two thirds of the membei'S present at any meeting of the society; pro- 
vided, always, that no member shall be expelled unless written notice of 
the alleged offense shall have been served on him, or left at his usual 
place of residence at least twenty days previous to the action. 



ARTICLE IV. OFFICERS. 

Section 1. The officers of this society shall consist of a President 
and nine Directors, who shall constitute a State Board of Agriculture, 
^YQ of whom shall constitute a quorum. They shall elect a Treasurer 
and Secretary, not members of the Eoard. They may also appoint 
annually, as officers of the Board, a chemist, a botanist, a meteorologist, 
a geologist, a metallurgist, an ornithologist, and an entomologist, and 
define the duties of each. They may appoint such committees on the 
various dei^artments of agriculture, mining, and manufactures, either 
generally or for specific purposes, as they may deem important for the 
best interests of the State, and require such committees to report the 
results of their investigations to the Board at such times as may be 
named by them. 

Sec. 2, Duties of Fresident. — The President shall j)reside at all meet- 
ings of the Board, and of the society; shall have power to call special 
meetings of the Board when necessary, and at the written request of 
ten members, may call extra meetings of the society; shall appoint all 
meetings not otherwise provided for; shall vote only at the election of 
officers, and in case of a tie; and shall sign all financial and official docu- 
ments emanating from the society not otherwise provided for. In the 
absence of the President from any meeting of the Board or society, any 
Pirector may be called to the chair, and during such meeting, and for 
the completion of any business transacted or ordered at the same, shall 
have the same powers as the President. 

Sec. 3. Duties of Secretary. — The Secretary shall conduct the cor- 
respondence of the society, keeping in a separate book copies of all letters 
written in the name or on behalf of the society, holding the same free 
to the inspection of any member of the society, at any regular meeting 
of the same. He shall also receive and file all letters addressed to the 
society, holding the same subject to the Board of Directors. He shall 
attend all meetings of the society and the Board, keeping a full record of 
the doings of each in a separate book, and shall furnish a copy of the pro- 
ceedings of each meeting to the Committee on Publication within five days 
after the close of such meeting. He shall prepare and publish all notices of 
meetings, shall keep a roll of all standing committees, and call the same 
(noticing absences) whenever desired to do so by the Chair; shall sign 
all certificates of honorary and corresponding memberships, and forward 
the same to those entitled to receive them. He shall keep, in a book 
prepared for that especial purpose, the name and address of every mem- 
ber; shall prepare and sign all gratuitous or complimentary cards or 
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tickets of admission; shall coxxntersign all diplomas, certificates of merit, 
etc., awarded by the society, and forward the same to their respective 
claimants. He shall be ex officio Librarian; shall keep the seal, and all 
the plates, dies, engi'avings, etc., belonging to the society, and shall cause 
to be struck therefrom such medals and impressions as may from time to 
time be required. He shall have charge of all specimens, models, plants, 
seeds, books, etc., and arrange, prepare, or distribute the same under the 
direction of the Board. He shall prepare all reports to be made by the 
Board to the society, and all reports to be made by the society to the 
State. He shall receive all moneys due or payable to the society, and 
pay the same to the Treasurer, taking his receipt therefor; shall hold all 
bonds ^led by officers of the society for the faithful performance of their 
duty, and all vouchers for every class of expenditure. He shall counter- 
sign all drafts ordered by the Board, and all certificates of annual and 
life membership, and keep an account of the same, in a separate book, 
as they are issued, and shall, in December of each year, prepare a tab- 
ular statement of the receipts and expenditures of the society, according 
to the law incorporating the same. For which services he shall receive 
such compensation as the Board shall decide to pay. 

Sec. 4. Duties of the Treasurer. — The Treasurer shall receipt for all 
funds at the hands of the Secretarj?-, and shall disburse the same only on 
the order of the Board, attested by the President and the Secretary. 
He shall also hold in trust all certificates of stock, bonds, notes, deeds, 
or other evidences of debt or possession belonging to the society, and 
shall transfer, invest, or dispose of the same only by direction of the 
society, or by a written order of the Board. He shall, within ten days 
after his election, file with the Secretary a bond for the faithful perform- 
ance of his duties; said bond to be approved by the Board and to be in 
a sum equal to twice the combined amounts of the funds on hand and 
the estimated revenue for the year; and shall, at the annual meeting, 
make to the society a detailed report of all his doings; for which ser- 
vices he shall receive such compensation as the Board shall from time to 
time decide to pay. 

Sec. 5. Duties of the Board. — The Board of Managers shall have the 
general and financial management of all the aifairs of the society in the 
interim of annual meetings. It shall fill all vacancies occurring between 
elections, and shall make the necessary preparations and ari^angements 
for all meetings, fairs, exhibitions, etc. The Board shall also have 
power to make its own by-laws (not inconsistent with this Constitution) 
and arrange the time and place of its own meeting. 

article v. — standing committees. 



Section 1. Committee of Finance. — The Committee of Finance shall 
consist of three (the President and Secretary being two), whose duty it 
shall be to audit the Treasurer's account, to examine and approve all 
bills before they are paid, to have general supervision of the finances 
of the society, and to report their doings in full to the Board whenever 
called on so to do. 

Sec. 2. Library Committee, — The Library Committee shall consist of 
three (the Secretary being one), whose duty it shall bo to have the gen- 
eral supervision of the library and cabinet, to make all necessary rules 
and regulations for the government of the sjune (said rules ajid regula- 
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tions being subject to the approval of the Board), to suggest such means 
for the safe keeping and enlargement of both the library and cabinet as 
they may deem expedient, and to make a full report of their doings, 
together with the state of the department under their charge, at each 
annual meeting. 

Sec. 3. Visiting Committee, — The Yisiting Committee shall consist of 
three, whose duty it shall be to visit and examine all farms, orchards, 
vineyards, nurseries, field crops, mining claims, ditches, mills, etc., which 
may be entered for competition, and which shall require examination at 
other times and places than the annual Fair; to award premiums for the 
same, according to the schedule, and recommend such gratuities as they 
may deem proper, and make a full report to the Board at least one day 
previous to the annual meeting. 

Seo, 4. Committee on Publication. — The Committee on Publication shall 
consist of three (the President and Secretary being two), whose duty it 
shall be to contract for and superintend, under the direction of the 
Board, all printing and publishing necessary for the prosperity of the 
society, 

ARTICLE VI. — ^DONATIONS AND BEQUESTS. 

Section 1. All donations, bequests, and legacies to this society, desig- 
nated by the donors for any particular purpose embraced within the 
objects of the society, shall be with strict fidelity so applied; and the 
name of each donor, together with the amount and description of such 
donation, and the object for which it was designated, shall be registered 
in a book kept expressly for that purpose. 

ARTIOIiB VII. — MEETINGS AND EXHIBITIONS. 

Section 1. . Exhibitions, — The society shall hold an annual Fair and 
Cattle Show in the City of Sacramento, and may, at its discretion, hold 
such other exhibitions as it may deem conducive to the interests of 
agriculture. 

Sec. 2. Annual Meeting, — The annual meeting shall be held at the 
Capital of the State, at such time during the month of January in each 
year as the Board may designate, at which time all the ofScers from 
whom reports of the preceding year's service are required shall present 
the same, and all officers for the ensuing year shall be elected by ballot; 
and all officers shall continue in office until their successors are duly 
qualified. 

Sec. 3. Special Meetings^ how called. — No 8j)ecial meeting of the society 
shall be called but upon thirty days notice in the columns of a news- 
paper published in each of the Cities of San Francisco, Sacramento, 
Marysville, and Stockton; nor without a request signed by at least ten 
members. 

Sec 4, Proxy Voting. — It shall not be admissible for any member to 
vote by proxy in any meeting of this society, or its Board of .Managers. 

Sec. 5. Quorum of the Society. — At any meeting of this society, fifteen 
members (a majority of whom shall represent counties other than the 
one where the meeting shall be held) shall constitute a quorum. 



ARTICLE IX. — office AND ROOMS. 



Section 1. The office, rooms, library, and cabinet of the society shall 
be permanently located at the Capital of the State. 
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article X. — amendments. 

Section 1. Amendments to this Constitution must be presented in 
writing at an annual meeting, when, if unanimously agreed to, they shall 
be adopted; but if there be objection, and a majority consent thereto, 
they shall be spread upon the minutes and lie over until the next annual 
meeting, when they shall be read, and if after due discussion two thirds 
of all the members present vote for the amendments, they shall be 
adopted and become a part and parcel of this Constitution. 

article XI. — ^effect. 
Section 1. This Constitution shall take effect from and after its 



I certify the foregoing to be a true copy of the Constitution of the 
California State Agricultural Society, as amended by unanimous consent 
at the annual meeting of the society, held on the twenty-eighth day of 
January, A. D. eighteen hundred and sixty-nine. 

L N. HOAG, Corresponding Secretary, 
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A COMPILATION 

OF ALL THE LAWS iNOW IN FOECE EELATING TO OE 
AFFECTING THE STATE AGEICULTUEAL SOCIETY. 



AN ACT 



TO INCORPORATE A STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY AND APPRO- 
PRIATE MONEY JFOR IT« SUPPORT. 

The People of the State of California, represented in Senate and Assembly^ do 

enact as follows: 

Section 1. There is hei'eby established and incorporated a society to 
be known and designated by the name and style of the " California 
State Agricultural Society," and by that name and style shall have 
perpetual succession, and shall have power to contract and be contracted 
with, to sue and be sued, and shall have authority to have and use a 
common seal, to make, ordain, and establish, and put in execution such 
by-laws, ordinances, rules, and regulations as shall be necessary for the 
good government of said society, and the prudent and efficient manage- 
ment of its affairs j provided , that said laws, ordinances, rules, and regu- 
lations shall not be contrary to any provision of this charter, nor the 
laws and Constitution of this State or of the United States. 

Sec. 2. In addition to the powers above enumerated, the society shall, 
by its name aforesaid, have power to purchase and hold any quantity of 
land not exceeding four sections, and may sell and dispose of the same 
at pleasure. The said real estate shall bo held by said society for the 
sole purpose of establishing a model experimental farm or farms, erect- 
ing incLosures, buildings, and other improvements calculated and designed 
for the meeting of the society, and for an exhibition of the various 
breeds of horses, cattle, mules, and other stock, and of agricultural, 
mechanical, and domestic manufactures and productions, and for no other 
purposes. 

A7id be it further enacted , That if, from any cause, said society shall ever 
be dissolved, or fail to meet within the period of two consecutive years, 
then the real estate held by it, together with all the buildings and appur- 
tenances belonginsj to said estate, shall be sold as lands are now sold br 
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execution, and the proceeds deposited in the State Treasury, subject to 
the control of the Legislature. 

A'N ACT 

SUPPLEMENTAL TO AN ACT TO IKCORPORATE A STATE AGRICULTXJ- 
KAL SOCIETr, APPBOVED MAY THIRTEENTH, EIGHTEEN HUNDRED 
AND PIETY-POUR, AND AMENDED MARCH TWENTIETH, EIGHTEEN 
HUNDRED AND PIPTY-EIGHT 

The People of the State of California ^ represented in Senate and Assembly^ do 

enact as folloivs: 

Section 1. The general prudential and financial affairs of the society 
shall be intrusted to a Board of Agriculture, to consist of a President 
and nine Directors, five of whom shall constitute a quorum. 

[Amended section.] 

Sec. 2. Said Board of Agriculture shall be elected at a general State 
Agricultural Convention, to be held at the Capital of the State, in the 
year eighteen hundred and sixty-three, in the month of March, and in 
the month of January every year thereafter, to consist of the life mem- 
bers and annual members of the State Agricultural Society and four 
delegates from each County Agricultui-al Society within this State, 
incorporated under the general laws of this State for such corporations, 
and an equal number from each District Agricultural Society, also incor- 
porated under the general laws of this State for such purposes; said 
delegates to be chosen at the annual Fair or annual meeting of each 
such society next preceding the State Agricultural Convention; provided, 
said Convention to be held in March, in the year eighteen hundred and 
sixty-three, may admit any person or persons representing any of said 
County or District Agricultural Societies, as the Convention may deter- 
mine by a majority vote, whether such persons shall have been elected 
hy their respective County or District Societies, as provided in this Act, 
or not. 

Seo. 3. The Board of Agriculture shall, at its first meeting after its 
election, be divided by lot into three equal portions (omitting the Presi- 
dent), one portion to continue in office one year, one portion two years, 
and one portion three years; one third of the number, together with 
the President, to be elected at the State Agricultural Convention annu- 
sdly thereafter; the Directors to hold office three years. 

Sec. 4. The Board of Agriculture may, in the absence of the Presi- 
dent, choose one of its other members temporary Chairman. They 
shall elect a Treasurer and Secretary, not members of the Board, pre- 
scribe their duties, -^x their pay; and the said Treasurer and Secretary 
shall be subject to removal at any time by a majority of said Board. 

Sec. 5. The Board of Agriculture shall use all suitable means to 
collect and diffuse all classes of information calculated to aid in the 
development of the agricultural, stock raising, mineral, mechanical, and 
manufacturing resources of the State; shall hold an annual exhibition 
of the industry and products of the State; and, on or before the first 
day of January of each year in which the Legislature shall be in regu- 
lar session, they shall furnish to the Governor a full and detailed 
account of all its transactions, including all the facts elicited, statistics 
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collected, and information gained on the subject for which it exists; and 
also a distinct financial account of all funds received, from whatever 
source, and of every expenditure, for whatever purpose, together with 
such suggestions as experience and good policy shall dictate for the 
advancement of the best interests of the State; the said reports to be 
treated as other State documents are. 

Sec. 6. The Board of Agriculture shall have power to appoint a suit- 
able number of persons to act as Marshals, who shall be, from, twelve 
o'clock, noon, of the day previous to the opening of the exhibition until 
noon of the day after the close of the same, vested with all the powers 
and prerogatives with which Constables are invested, so far as acts or 
offenses committed within, or with reference to, or in connection with, 
the exhibition are concerned. 

Sec. 7. The Board of Agriculture may, in its discretion, award pre- 
miums for the best cultivated farms, orchards, vineyards, gardens, etc.; 
provided, that said Board shall not audit, allow, or pay an amount exceed- 
ing one thousand dollars in any one year for traveling expenses of 
Visiting Committees in examining said farms, etcetsera; provided further ^ 
that no person except practical agriculturists shall be appointed on said 
committees. 

Seo. 8. It shall be optional with any to whom a premium is awarded 
to receive the article named or its equivalent (as affixed) in coin. 

Sec. 9. The State Agricultural Society shall have power, at its first 
annual meeting after the passage of this Act, to make such alterations 
in its Constitution as shall make it conform to the provisions of this Act, 

Sec. 10. All Acts or provisions in conflict with the provisions of this 
Act are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 11. This Act shall take effect from and after its passage. 



AN ACT 



FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND OTHER INDUS- 
TRIES, APPROVED MARCH TWENTY-I^IRST, EIGHTEEN HUNDRED 
AND SEVENTY-TWO. 

The People of the State of California, represented in Senate and Assembly, do 

enact as follows : 

Section 1. There is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of five thousand dollars 
for the State Agricultural Society, the sum of three thousand dollars 
for the Bay District Agricultural Society, and the sum of two thousand 
dollars for each of the following named societies, viz: the Los Angeles 
District Agricultural Association, the Santa Clara Valley Agricultural 
Society, the Sonoma and Mai'in District Agricultural Society, the San 
Joaquin Valley District Agricultural Society, the Northern Distinct 
Agricultural, Horticultural, and Mechanical Society, the Upper Sacra- 
mento Agricultural Society, the Siskiyou County Agricultural Society, 
and the Bay District Horticultural Society, and the California Vine 
Growers' and Wine and Brandy Manufacturers' Association, for each 
of the years eighteen hundred and seventy-two and eighteen hundred 
and seventy- three. Upon presentation of the requisition of the Presi- 
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dent and Secretary of either of the societies above named to the State 
Controller, the Controller shall draw his warrant on the Treasurer in 
favor of such society for the amount ap propitiated to such soeietj^, and 
the Treasurer shall pay the same. The money so drawn by each society 
shall be used for the purpose of paying premiums for the various agri- 
cultural, mineral, mechanical, and manufacturing products of this State, 
and for no other purpose. 

Sec. 2. The Directors of each of the above named societies, except 
the State Agricultural Society, shall each year report to the State Board 
of Agriculture the name and Post Office address of each of tbe officers 
of such society, on or before the first day of May; and on or before the 
first day of December of each year they shall report to said Board 
of Agriculture the transactions of said society, including the list of 
articles exhibited and premiums awarded; the amount of receipts and 
expenditures of the year, and the objects for which the expenditures 
have been made; the new industries inaugurated and new products pro- 
duced, and any and all other facts showing the development of the 
resources of the district embraced in such society, which they may 
deem worthy of such report. 

Sec. 3. The State Board of Agriculture shall report annually, on or 
before the fifteenth day of January, to the Governor of the State, the 
full transactions of the State Society, including the facts and statistics 
collected and information gained on the subjects for which it exists; 
also including the report from each of tbe above named societies, or so 
much thereof as said Board may deem of value for publication. 

Sec. 4. The Govei^nor shall cause five thousand volumes of said 
report of the State Board of Agricultui^e to be printed each year, at 
the expense of the State, and paid for as other public printing, and 
delivered to the State Agricultural Society for general distribution. 

Sec. 5. All laws or parts of laws conflicting with the provisions of 
this Act are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 6. This Act shall take eiTect and be in force from and after its 
passage. 



PLANTING SHADE TREES. 

To give the following law as much prominence as possible, and at the 
same time give the efforts made by the Board to give it life and form, the 
following circular is introduced here. It was sent, as indicated, to all 
the Boards of Supervisors and the press, and many private individuals 
of public spirit: 



EooMs California State Board of Agriculture 

Sacramento, October 20th, 1872. 



1 



To the Board of Supervisors of the County of • 



Gentlemen: I am directed by the State Board of Agriculture to call 
your attention to an Act to encourage the planting aiid cultivation of 
shade and fruit trees upon the public roads and highways of this State, 
approved March thirtieth, eighteen hundred and sixty-eight. The fol- 
lowing is a true copy of the Act referred to: 
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AN ACT 

TO ENCOUKAGE THE PLANTING AND CULTIVATION OF SHADE AND 
FRUIT TREES UPON THE PUBLIC EOADS AND HIGHWAYS OP THIS 
STATE. 

[Approved March 30th, 1868.] 

The People of the State of California^ represented in Senate and Assembly^ do 

enact as follows: 

Section 1. The Board of Supervisors of any county of this State 
may, by an order of such Board, to be passed at a regular meeting of 
such Board and to be entered in the minutes thereof, authorize the plant- 
ing and cultivation of shade and fruit trees, by persons owning lands in 
such county, upon the public roads and highways adjacent to such lands. 

Sec. 2. The Board of Supervisors may, by order entered upon their 
minutes, designate the roads or highways upon which such trees may be 
planted, so describing such road, by reference to places and boundaries, 
that the same may be readily ascertained. They shall also, in such 
order, direct the species of trees to be so planted, their age when planted, 
their distance from each other, and their position with reference to the 
traveled road, and also all such other rules and regulations as they shall 
deem proper to secure the proper planting, growth, and protection of 
such trees, and also to prevent their obstructing the travel upon such 
road. 

Seo. 3. Whenever any person shall plant, upon any public road, in 
front of land owned by him, shade or fruit trees, in accordance with the 
provisions of this Act, and also of such rules as the Board of Super- 
visors may prescribe hereunder, such person so planting such trees shall 
file with the Board of Supervisors of such county a written statement, 
setting forth therein the road or places upon which such trees are 
planted, the number and species of trees thus planted, and the time of 
planting. 

Seo. 4. Four years from and after the date of planting such trees 
and giving the notice as provided in section third, the person planting 
such trees, or his legal representative, may present to the Board of 
Supervisors of such county his statement in writing, verified by the 
oath of such applicant, setting forth therein the number and species of 
trees originally planted, when and by whom, planted or caused to be 
planted, and the number then living and in a thrifty condition: and for 
any willful misstatement contained in such report the party making the 
same may be prosecuted for the crime of perjury, 

Seo. 5. Upon filing such verified statement, the Board of Supervisors 
of such county shall allow to the party making the same the sum of one 
dollar for each and every tree so planted and growing thriftily, the 
same to be audited and paid out of the General Fund of such county as 
other claims are allowed, audited, and paid. 

Sec. 6. ]>Tothing contained in this Act shall be construed to apply to 
any trees planted before the passage of this Act, or unless planted and 
cultivated as required by the orders of the Boards of Supervisors. 

Seo. 7. This Act shall be in force from and after its passage. 
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You will see by the above that you are authorized by the Legislature 
to encourage the planting of trees on either side of every public road in 
your county. In the opinion of this Board, you could perform no act 
likely to result in such undoubted and general benefit to your county 
and people as the placing upon your records the proper orders for car- 
rying into effect the provisions of the above law. We could name many 
reasons in favor of your action in this respect, but we do not deem it 
necessary. These reasons will occur to every intelligent mind, and we 
trust will secure your early and favorable action, so that the tree plant- 
ing may be initiated and executed to a considerable extent during the 
approaching planting season. We would suggest, however, that no trees 
be allowed to be planted nearer than twelve feet from each other; that 
trees between three and eight years from the seed would be preferable 
as to age, and would recommend the following varieties as hardy, of 
rapid growth, and many of them valuable for wood or timber: 

Black and Honey Locusts; Black, White, and Fruiting Mulberry; 
Osage Orange; Native and Eastern Black Walnut; American Chestnut; 
European, American, and Cork Bark Elm; the different kinds of Maple; 
the Tulip Tree; Carolina, Lombardy, and Silver Leaf Poplar; different 
kinds of Ash; the Apple, Pear, Plum, Cherry, Almond, and Fig; Euca- 
lyptus, or Australian Blue and Red Gum; Monterey Pine, Sugar Pine, 
Yellow Pine, Spruce Pine, Norway Spruce, Balsam Fir, Scotch Pine, 
European Larch, Monterey Cypress, Italian Cypress, California Red- 
wood, California Laurel, and such other kinds as your Board may 
deem of value for your county. 

Hoping you will take early and favorable action in this important 
matter, we are, respectfully, etc., by order of the Board, 

L K HOAG, 
Corresponding Secretary, 
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DELIVERED BEFOEE THE STATE AGKICULTURAL SOCIETY, SEPTEM- 
BER TWENTY-FIRST, EIGHTEEN PIUNDRED AND SEVENTY-TWO. 



By CHARLES F. REED, President. 



Member Sy and Ladles and Gentlemen: 

September has again rolled around, and with it has come our annual 
industrial exhibitions — our Autumnal jubilees. Already have many of 
our auxiliary District Societies held their Fairs. Already have the 
farmers, mechanics, and artisans of these districts, and their sons, wives, 
and daughters, met together in friendly emulation to compare the pro- 
ducts of the year's industry, and compete with each other in carrying 
off the prizes offered by these societies for the exhibition of the best 
samples of their products. 

At San Francisco, under the auspices of the Bay District Hoi'ti cul- 
tural Association, the orehardists, viniculturists, nurserymen, gardeners, 
and florists, have held a most successful exhibition. An exhibition 
which, as a whole, for beauty, taste, and artistic design, has never been 
excelled if equaled on this coast. At that exhibition were shown sam- 
ples of the flora of almost every clime and country under the sun. . And 
we say it with pride, as a high encomium on the enterprise and skill of 
our florists, and as a substantial and unanswerable recommendation of 
the climate of our State, that nearly all the flowers thus exhibited have 
been grown in the greatest perfection in the open air. Thus the mem- 
bers of this association, by their enterprise and taste, by their annual 
exhibitions, are becoming the instructors and benefactors of our people. 
They are not only teaching us how to adorn and beautify and render 
attractive our own homes and possessions, whether in town or country, 
but they are furnishing us the greatest variety of material to do it with. 
With our favorable climate and soil, at a very small expense to each 
individual householder, the exhibitions of this association show us 
what a paradise — what a lovely home — we can make of our State! 

At the same time and in the same city, the Hay District Agricultural 
Association held its great annual stock show. Under the auspices of 
that association were brought together the finest and purest blooded 
horses of the district. Horses in whose veins courses the fiery blood of 
the Arabian steed and the high bred English racehorse; horses .for 
heavy draft, for the truck and the cab; horses for the road, for the 
carriage, and the farm; and, indeed, horses adapted to every purpose 
lor which that noble animal may be used by man, were there on exhibi- 
tion. There, too, were assembled the best specimens of the b^t breeds of 
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cattle of the world. The noble Durham, the beautiful Devon, the milk- 
giving Ayrshire, the cheese-maliing Holstein, the fawnlike and butter- 
producing Alderney and Jersey, were all there represented in their 
classes. The comparative merits of each individual animal were fully 
discussed and set forth by their owners and admirers, as also the rela- 
tive claims to public favor and patronage of each particular breed were 
examined and studied by the interested spectators. There were also 
shown at that exhibition all the best and most approved breeds and 
crosses of sheep, goats, and hogs. Thus was afforded the stock raisers 
and general farmers of the district an excellent opportunity of learning 
valuable lessons in every department of stock breeding and raising. 
Not only this, there were selected by the association men peculiarly 
fitted by their habits of life and training, as good judges of the different 
classes of stock exhibited. By these judges all the animals were exam- 
ined and tested, each in its particular class, and the relative merits of 
each critically scanned and passed upon, and record of the decisions 
made and kept to be reported to and preserved by the State Society for 
publication and future reference. # 

The following week, under the auspices of the Northern District, and 
the Santa Clara Valley Agricultural Societies, similar exhibitions were 
held at Marysville and San Jose. 

Then came the exhibition of the Sonoma and Marin District Society 
at Petaluma, and the San Joaquin Yalley Society at Stockton, and of the 
Contra Costa Society at Pacheco. At each of these Fairs were shown 
in competition not only the best specimens of stock of the several 
districts, but all the various i)roduets of the farms, orchards, vineyards, 
gardens, factories, workshops, and art galleries. At each of these sev- 
eral Pairs is also exhibited any new j)roduct that has been introduced, 
or for which the soil and climate of the district is peculiarly adapted. 
Each animal and each article exhibited has been examined by competent 
judges, and its merits compared with each competing animal or article, 
and record made of the several decisions and awards. It is intended 
in future, as far as possible, that all the District and County Fairs be 
held before the State Fair each year; but this year the Los Angeles 
District Fair, the Tipper Sacramento Yalley, at Chico; the Siskiyou 
County, at Yreka; the Solano and Napa, at Yallejo, and some other 
County Fairs, lately organized, are to be held after the State Fair. But 
all are required by law to report to the State Society, for publication, 
the result of the year's industrial operations in their several districts. 
Thus it will be seen that Industrial organizations, embracing nearly all 
the territory of the State, are now in active cooperation with the State 
Society, From these organizations, and their cooperation in the future, 
we are warranted in expecting important assistance in developing the 
many and varied resources of our State. Although this is the first year 
in which their cooperation has been to any extent secured and systema- 
tized, yet we may point to the magnificent exhibition at the present 
State Fair as one of the first fruits of such organization and cooperation. 
If any doubt the efficiency of these industrial associations, in impi'oving 
the stock of the State, in the introduction and encouragement of new 
industries, in the agricultural, mechanical, and manufacturing depart- 
ments, and, in short, in developing the State's resources generally, we 
ask him to go with us to the stock ground to-morrow morning and 
witness the grand parade of stock. He will there behold over three 
liundred head of horses which, taken as a whole, will compare favorably, 
and I think I can safely say, will surpass in excellence the same num- 
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ber ever exhibited on any Fair ground in the world. If he were to 
classify these noble animals he would find that over seventy-five are 
thoroughbreds, with pedigrees unsurpassed by England's best blood, and 
with turf records, age and training considered, unequaled. 

In another class he would find such an array of fast trotters as have 
never before been exhibited on the soil of any State. Without giving 
any particular names we may risk the assertion that in that collection 
there are California born and bred horses which have shown speed that 
has never been beaten by any rival except by the Iron Horse, propelled 
hj fire and steam. 

Without exaggeration we may say that all the other classes of graded^ 
roadsters, carriage, and draft horses are equally as well represented. 

In that grand parade he will also find over one hundred and seventy- 
five head of horned cattle, which, considering the newness of our State, 
and the length of time our breeders have been interested in the better 
classes of stock, has been seldom equaled, if ever excelled. 

Among the Durhams are individual animals whose relatives, not at all 
superior to themselves, have been purchased at great prices, and 
exported to England to rein vigor ate and improve the best stock of that 
far-famed cattle-producing country. 

Go then with me to the sheep pens and behold there the finest speci- 
mens of French Merinos, Spanish Merinos, Silesian, Cotts wolds, South- 
downs, and various other bi-eeds and their crosses, that can be found in 
the world. Every sheep-breeding country on earth has been ransacked 
by our sheep fanciers with a determination to get the very best that can 
be found, and if those best are not now in the pens at Agricultural 
Park, then it is because our sheep men are not good judges of the ani- 
mal, or because their money would not buy them. In regard to Angora 
goats, it may be remarked that if any portion, of Asia contains purer 
blood or better individual animals than are now on exhibition at the 
Park, that country never has been penetrated by ambitious civilized men. 

While the swine department is well represented, so far as the quality 
of the animals and their purity of blood is concerned, it is but proper to 
remai'k that there has not been that degree of general interest enlisted 
in this particular class of domestic animals in this State, their importance 
in the economy of husbandry demands. But since the importation of 
good stock and their exhibition at our Fairs has fairly began, we antici- 
pate that the exhibition will sufiice to correct this error of our agricul- 
turists. 

If the mere sight of this magnificent exhibition of stock does not 
convince the observer of the important part the industrial societies have 
played in their introduction into the State, and in maintaining their 
excellence when here, then we ask him to take another view of the 
scene, and behold the demonstration as they are passing under the eyes 
of the committees selected to judge of their respective and comparative 
merits and award the premium oifered by the society. Observe the 
intense interest and jealousy with which every look, every motion, 
every expression of each committeeman is watched by the owners and 
friends of every animal in the contest. Hear the half suppressed mut- 
terings of complaint, and see the lively manifestations of approval as 
the wide-awake passions of fear and hope are alternately excited. Wit- 
ness the determined expressions of a deep-seated and almost unfathom- 
able ambition which heaves the breast and controls the actions of each 
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exhibitor, and will not be satisfied until he possesses an animal that will 
command the highest position and secure the grand sweepstake as the 
best animal of his kind of any age or breed. Watch how contagious is 
this feeling — how rapidly it spi"eads among the vast assemblage of 
spectators J to what an intense degree of excitement the whole body 
of the people become wrought up during the deliberations of the 
committee; how painful is the suspense awaiting the final announce- 
ment of the award; and when announced, if just and proper, and 
in accordance with the real merits of the animal, how general and 
immediate is the approval — how marked the satisfaction. On the 
contrary, if the awai'd carries with it the least semblance of preju- 
dice, favoritism, or injustice in any form, how quickly it is con- 
demned; how pointedly it is spurned; with what contempt it is treated. 
After such an exhibition of stock, and such an exhibition of feeling, who 
shall say that agricultural societies and their Fairs have no influence 
upon the industries of the State; upon the character of its stock and its 
people? Who shall say that the spectators — the great body of the peo- 
ple — who manifest such intense interest in these exhibitions and in their 
just and honest management, receive no benefits from them? Who shall 
say these Fairs are not valuable practical agricultural schools of the 
most utilitarian character? What man or boy, or woman or young lady 
even, that has witnessed and taken such a deep interest in these scenes, 
can go away without a better judgment of stock — without a store of 
useful hints in the science of stock raising, training, and breeding? !N"ot 
alone are the stock departments of the Fairs of value and interest. 
Notice the interest and anxiety manifested in the exhibition and trials 
of agricultural implements. How warmly waged is the contest for 
superiority among the builders and exhibitors of reapers, mowers, head- 
ers, thrashers, plows, hari^ows, cultivators, and even carts and farm 
wagons; How many valuable improvements are suggested; how many 
ingenious and labor-saving inventions are conceived; how much general 
information is diffused, by one well conducted trial of agricultural imple- 
ments, attended as they are by such vast concourses of interested 
farmers, mechanics, and others. And so we might go through each and 
every department of the exhibition and point out its especial benefits 
and advantages. We might point to the elegant w-orks of art with 
which our spacious picture gallery is so artistically and tastefully 
embellished, and call attention to the many advantages which the study 
of this gallery offers to those seeking to improve their taste in the fields 
of portraiture, landscape painting, and historical representation. We 
might refer with especial pride to the magnificent display of fruit with 
which our tables are loaded, and note the many valuable varieties which 
the skill and ingenuity of our nurserymen and ore hardists have origi- 
nated and brought to such a wonderful state of perfection, and show 
the effect upon the future fruit product of the State which these 
exhibitions and their valuable lessons in this department are calculated 
to instill. 

We might point to that full and unprecedented display of wines, 
brandies, raisins, and grapes made on the opposite side of the hall hy 
our valuable cooperative organization — the California Vine Growers and 
Wine and Brandj^ Manufacturers' Association — and speak of the power- 
ful influence that association and its exhibitions are destined to exert 
on that great industry in this State, and calculate the vast amount of 
wealth their exertions will, in the future, save to our people and the 
commonwealth; but a gentleman well versed in all the details of that 
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industry, and who speaks for that association, will address you some 
evening during the Fair especially in its behalf. 

We cannot pass from the exhibition before us without a word of com- 
mendation for those ladies who have contributed so much to the interest 
and real merit and value of our Fair. We could no more make a suc- 
cessful Fair without the ladies' work, than society could be made a success 
without the presence of the ladies themselves. The beautiful wreaths 
of artificial flowers that adorn these walls, the costly and ingeniously 
worked specimens of embroidery, the magnificent exhibition of millinery, 
and other valuable and unique presentations that attract so much and 
merited attention in those cases, are all the work of the" ladies, and 
are entitled to especial consideration, because they represent so important 
a feature of our home manufactures. If our heavier manufacturers 
w^ere in as prosperous a condition, and were equally as well represented 
here as the ladies have represented their department, they would speak 
volumes in favor of the prosperity of our State. 

There are thousands of other industries Avhich these agricultural 
societies and their Fairs are fostering and encouraging, and to which it 
would give us great pleasure to refer had we the time; but we wish 
to speak of another class of industrial organizations that have been 
introduced into several of our counties within the past year. We refer 
to the Farmers' Clubs. We extend to them the open hand of fellowship; 
we bid them God speed in the great field of industrial improvement, and 
commend them to the hearty support of every one who would advance 
his country's prosperity. The objects of these organizations, as expressed 
in their constitutions, and as developed in their proceedings and dis- 
cussions, are the dissemination among their members of useful informa- 
tion touching the several branches of agriculture, by the relation of the 
practical experiences of the members; the introduction and cultivation 
of new and valuable agricultural products and manufacturing industries; 
the union and protection of the interest of the husbandmen generally, 
as against the impositions of commission merchants and middle men, 
money loaners and grain buyers, railroad and steamboat companies, and 
owners and charterers of steamers and vessels upon the high seas, 
plying between our own ports and the ports of the countries where our 
surplus products must find buyers and consumers. The isolated position 
of the farmer and his family; their removal from the pleasures and 
advantages of frequent social intercourse with their friends and neigh- 
bors, and from easy access to lectures, libraries, and other facilities for 
social and intellectual improvement, are among the most serious objections 
to a farmer's life and residence in the country. Hence it is that so many 
of the farmers' sons and daughters become tired of their rui-al homes 
and seek more active and agreeable employment in the towns and cities. 
To counteract this tendency of the young to leave the country; to 
induce greater sociability among the farmers and their families; to give 
greater scope to intellectual improvement; and to induce emulation in 
the cultivation of the farm, the adornment and beautifying of the home, 
and to render country life more desirable and attractive generally, we 
know of no plan promising bettor results than the organization and 
proper management of Farmers' Clubs in every agricultural center 
throughout the State. Let the farmers and their families hold their 
weekly meetings; cultivate friendly and social relations; discuss the best 
modes of keeping up the fertility of their lands; the best system of 
rotation of crops as adapted to the peculiarities of this State; the vai'ie- 
ties of fruits most profitable to cultivate for home consumption; and for 
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euppljang the foreign markets; let them institute systems of experiments 
with new products, and record and compare notes as to each other's 
success; and above alJ, let them supply their houses with well selected 
books and hbraries of a miscellaneous and interesting character, not 
forgetting the standard works upon agriculture and political economy; 
and last, but not least, let every farmer's house be supplied with one or 
more good and reliable agricultural journals, published in our own State, 
treating of all the departments of rural industries, and keeping up with 
the wants and exigencies of the times. Thus may the farmer's home 
be rendered more cheerful and happy, his family more intelligent and 
contented, and his calling more independent and profitable. 
^ Eut however much we may improve and diversify our agriculture, it 
IS evident that for a long series of years we shall continue to be large 
exporters of wheat. In order, therefore, successfully to compete with 
other wheat-exporting countries, and render this branch of agriculture 
self-sustainmg and profitable, we must, in the first place, adopt a system 
ot cultivation by which, while we materially reduce the cost of produc- 
tion, we can at the same time keep up the fertility of the soil. Our 
present mode of shallow cultivation, considered in connection with the 
expense and difiiculty of adding to the soil the necessary fertilizing 
ingredients, is very unsatisfactory, and if continued the day is not far 
distant when our lands will become so far exhausted that the value of 
our crops will fall below the necessary expense of our present costly 
system of cultivation. As a general thing our American mechanics 
and farmers have not only kept up with those of other countries, but 
hav^e taken the lead in the invention and use of labor-saving machinery. 
Our mowers, reapers, and headers are unequaled; our steam thrashers 
and gram separators are unsurpassed for the rapidity and excellence, as 
well as for the economy, of their work: our gang-plows and cultivators 
are models of perfection for the cultivation of our soil, so long as we 
are content to propel them by the inefficient and costly power obtained 
by the use of horses, mules, or cattle. While we have been among the 
first to successfully apply steam in the navii?ation of the rivers and the 
high seas, and thus bring the commerce of the world into our seaports, 
and build up our cities and enrich our people; while we have excelled 
in railroad engineering, and have laid the iron track over mountains 
across rivers and deserts, and have, by the use of steam, almost annihi- 
Jated the distance across the continent, and have thus made our country 
the high road of the commerce of the principal civilized nations of the 
globe; while we have successfully applied steam in the opening and 
working of our vast mines of precious metals, in crushing the quartz 
and other base materials in which those metals are imbedded, and in 
separating and perfecting them for the use of mankind; and while steam 
is our great motive power in all our varied manufacturing operations it 
must, however reluctantly, be admitted, that in the application of steam 
to the cultivation of the soil, we are most sadly behind many other 
nations of the earth, whose agriculture, when considered in comparison 
to that of our own, is of but slight importance. The agriculture of 
i^ngland is but secondary to that of her manufactures and commerce, 
and her gram growing capacity is far less than that of our own State: 
and yet England, with her small fields, her multiplicity of crooked fences, 
her uneven surfaces, and with nearly all her farmers working rented 
lands, and comparatively laboring under manv other disadvantages for 
steam cultivation which do not exist in our^'State, has now over one 
thousand steam plows in active operation, and the system of steam cul- 
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tivation has been an established success there for the past twelve or 
fifteen years. Germany and Prance, with the same difiiculties to over- 
come as England, have, years since, introduced the steam system with 
success; and the steam plow is now successfully at work on the high 
plains of the Argentine Eepublic of South America, and in the low lands 
of the Valley ot'the Nile. 

From all these countries, the reports, with a wonderful unanimity, go 
to prove that while the steam system reduces the cost of cultivation 
from fifteen to twenty-five per cent below that of animal cultivation, 
the product is largely increased in all cases, and in some as much as 
thirtj^ and fifty per cent. 

In the reports of the Eoyal Agricultural Society of England for eigh- 
teen hundred and sixty- seven, we find the following statement of a com- 
mittee appointed to investigate this subject: 

^' In nearly all the cases reported, it will be seen that the expenses of 
cultivation are very much reduced, and yet that a larger amount of pro- 
duce is said to have been realized. We may state as our general eon elu- 
sion, that steam tackle, whether of Fowler, Howard, Smith, or other 
makers, is now so far perfected and settled in form and details, that it 
may be classed among old established farm machinery, and no longer 
among the novelties of the day." 

In a discussion by the Eoyal Agricultural Society, it was settled that 
the advantage of steam cultivation amounted, on average soils, to at 
least eight bushels per acre in the increased product of the grain crops; 
that the arable culture is by means of it annually becoming cheaper and 
better; that the drainage of clay soils is facilitated; and that the system, 
wherever it is adopted, is improving all the classes interested in agri- 
culture. 

My own conviction, formed from a careful examination of the whole 
subject, is, that hy the general introduction and use of the steam plow 
and cultivator, the cost of production of the great crop of the State, 
taking the increased product per acre into account, may be reduced at 
least twenty-five per cent. 

Again, we may materially reduce the expense of marketing our grain, 
if we can, by any means, get rid of the necessity of sacking it. The 
unprecedented large grain crop of the present season px^esents this sub- 
ject most vividly to the minds of the producers, and draws heavilj' upon 
the contents of their pockets. In the fore part of the season it was 
estimated that the wheat crop would aggregate twenty million bushels, 
but as the harvest has advanced, it has become apparent that this esti- 
mate is far below the true product. It is now probable that the yield 
will rather exceed than fall shoi't of thirty million bushels, or nine hun- 
dred thousand tons. 

At the average cost of sacks this year, to sack this quantity of grain 
imposes an expense on the producers of two million four hundred and 
thirty thousand dollars. This tax is burdensome and unnecessary, and 
ought by all means to be dispensed with. This can be done if those 
interested determine it shall. There is no good reason why California 
wheat cannot be handled as the wheat in the Eastern States is handled, 
and the sacks in which it is delivered to the buyer emptied and returned 
to the seller. There is no good reason why wheat cannot be shipped in 
bulk from Vallejo, Oakland, San Francisco, or any other port on the 
Pacific coast, to Liverpool, as well as from Chicago, New JTork, or any 
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other port on the Atlantic seaboard. Our wheat is drier, plumper, and 
18 always delivered in better shipping condition than any wheat pro- 
duced east of the Rocky Mountains. Vessels can be prepared to receive 
wheat in bulk to double Gape Horn as well as to cross the Atlantic, and 
the percentum of insurance need be increased only in the same pronor- 
tion here as there. ^ ^ 

But how shall we get rid of the custom that compels the sacking? 
We answer, by combination. Let the grain growers say to the dealers— 
in a manner that will show that they mean what they say, and will keep 
their word— *^ our next crop of wheat will be delivered to those who 
will receive It m bulk, and to none others,^' and before the next crop is 
Harvested, all our principal purchasing depots wilh be furnished with 
elevators and provided with all the facilities for handling grain in bulk 
witli which the eastern grain-buying cities are provided. When once 
so provided the farmers will not only be relieved from the sacking ex- 
pense but the actual expense of handling and shipping the grain will 
be reduced m the proportion that the labor can be performed cheaper by 
steam machinery than by man power. Let our Farmers' Clubs brini 
the r organizations to bear upon this subject in a proper manner, and 
the result Avill be attained. In proportion as we lessen the cost of pro- 
ducing and marketing a product, just in that proportion we increase the 
proms ot the produce or decrease the cost to the consumer. Therefore 
It IS just as much the interest of the farmers of this State to secure 
cheap transportation for their surplus grain from their farms to the 
door of the consumer, as it is to procure cheap labor, or increased facili- 
ties in Its production. Are the farmers of this State enjoying the bene- 
its of this plam and simple proposition? Are the freights from their 
tarms to i^ngland, to China, to Japan, and to other countries which are 
consuming our wheat, fair and reasonable, or are they unfair and extor- 
tionate? To answer this question we will mention a few facts: twelve 
years ago, and from that time until eighteen hundred and seventy, the 
freight on wheat^by boat-from Chico, Butte County, to San Francisco, 
was five dollars per ton; in eighteen hundred and seventy, it was in! 
creased to ^ve dollars and fifty cents; in eighteen hundred and seventy- 
one, to SIX dollars, and this year it is six dollars and fifty cents. Until 
this season, the freight on wheat from Grayson, on the San Joaquin 
aver, to Stockton, was one dollar per ton; this year it is increased to two 
dollars We might accumulate facts to prove that it costs more to move 
grain from nearly every wheat-growing district in the interior of the 
State to San In^ancisco, than it did four years ago," and that increased 
expense is generally about in the proportion of the instances named 
Again, m eighteen hundred and seventj^-one. the freight on wheat from 
San Francisco to Liverpool, was on an average about ten dollars per 
ton, while tnis year— since it became apparent that we were c'oino- to 
have a large surplus, and that that surplus would be wanted in En^^land— 
the freight has ranged at about twenty-five dollars per ton. VVhy this 
increase of freight on our inland routes, where the facilities for cheap 
conveyance are increased each year? and why this increase of frei^i-ht 
on the ocean m the face of the fact that the recorded tonnage of the 
world has withm the past year been considerably increased? If in 
eighteen hundred and sixty-nine it was worth ^ve dollars a ton to trans- 
port a ton of wheat from Chico to San Francisco, it is certainly worth no 
more now, and the extra charge of one dollar and fifty cents per ton is 
simply so much unnecessary expense to the farmer for conveyino- his 
wheat that far towards Liverpool— his market. ^ 
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Ifit was worth but ten dollars a ton to ship wheat from San Fran- 
cisco to Liverpool in eighteen hundred and seventy-one, it is worth but 
that now, and the excess of fifteen dollars per ton is so much more 
unnecessary expense to the farmers of this State in marketing their 
grain. It is estimated that we will have seven hundred thousand tons 
of wheat to spare, and if we were to ship the entire surplus to Liverpool, 
this unnecessaiy tax on the grain producers of the State will foot up to 
ten million five hundred thousand dollars. Throwing out of the esti- 
mate the unnecessary additional expense of the inland transportation, 
which must be several million dollars, but adding the sack tax, and the 
legitimate profits on the grain crop of the State this year is reduced, 
below what the farmers should have realized, twelve million nine 
hundred and thirty thousand dollars. Now, while we shall not join in 
the common and ineffective howl against the men and associations of 
men that wrongfully oppress the farmers, and turn this large sum of 
money from the pockets of the producers to their own, we would refer 
to the old and true proverb that "the Lord helps those that help them- 
selves." We would recommend the farmers of the State to act on this 
proverb. Look about and see if you have not the power and means to 
avoid this heavy oppression in the future. This is not alone a drag on 
the agriculture*^ but every other industry of the State feels indirectly 
the oppression, and hence every other industry— the manufacturer, the 
mechanic, and the laboring man— are all interested in averting the evil. 
But how is it to be done? Unity of action on the part of those inter- 
ested — business tact, energy, and perseverance—- and a very large amount 
of capital that will be satisfied with a small amount of annual interest; 
all these must be secured, and the perfect cooperation of all will be 
necessar}^ With proper security the cheap capital can be obtained. 
Ample and undoubted security will give us command of the keys to the 
cofiers of England and Germany at from three to four per cent per 
annum. Yv^hat then shall be the machinery by which those coffers shall 
be opened and the money placed at our command? It is suggested that 
the farmers and mechanics of the State might organize a central bank, 
say at San Francisco, with branches in every centrally located town in 
the State. Let the lands of the farmers and stock men, the workshops 
and factories of the mechanics and manufacturers, be pledged to these 
banks as security for the money to be borrowed. Through these banks 
S3 organized, and with the capital so obtained, the crops can be handled, 
the vessels chartered, and all the details of carrying on the financial 
operations connected with the wants and necessities of the industries of 
the State can be managed in the direct interest of those industries 
themselves. The great natural arteries of our inland commerce can be 
supplied with steamers for moving the surplus produce of the country 
to the seaports at the least possible expense. Eailroads can be built 
penetrating every necessary locality in the State to accommodate the 
people and the wants of trade. All the grain centers can be supplied 
with the necessary warehouses, elevators, and other facilities for storing 
and handling grain in the cheapest and best possible manner. 

Through Ihis medium, too, our manufactories will be built up, 
immigration will be encouraged, and the development of all the State's 
resources will receive an impetus heretofore unknown, and never to be 
expected while the whole capital of the country is under the control of 
a few individuals, who do not and who cannot be induced to prefer the 
interest of the public to that of their own. We appeal not to the feel- 
ings or passions of the people, but rather to their interests, their good 
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Cn,?Z th ''°^'' ^T^' ^^""^ ^^ *®" *««" that these are subjects 

woithy the serious consideration of the best minds of the country, and 
that m the proper sohition of these subjects rests the vital interests of 
eveiy tarmer, every mechanic, every manufacturer, and, in short of 
every material industry of the State. , m snoi., oi 

fhftV"^^ *''?'^° """^ "'''^^ ^''"'^ h™*^' ^^e leave the matter in the hands of 
themteligent representatives of these industries, while we call your at- 

iTe eVrft^.f^f' '^''^ ^^'^^'^t'^d *« enlist the State pride and stimulate 
subiepf vthiA ■ T7 ^°'''P!' ^^° •''^''"^ California as his home-a 
nSnlSnl'T fact siiould arouse the patriotism and excite the 
npnt»n, • ^1 if ^J^''^ *':"*' ^'^^ei-i<'an citizen. I refer to the first grand 
centennial celebration of our national birthday, the fourth of July 

Sand exhfhiHon f government to inaugurate at Philadelphia a 

Ihol. ni* ?-n^ ''"'■ '^^^'""^^ industries. On that great occasion the 
whole people will come up to the spot where the nation was born 

the Xf ;°o?h' •^""^' *^ ^'"^*\<^^' t ^'^•^^^^^ >'«''^^«' l^bor, to lay upon 
the altar of their country as the best and most convincing proof of 

the success of repubhcan institutions, and the wonderful energls of a 

people governing themselves and controlling their own political and 

material destinies. At that grand exhibition'-each State wilfbe Assigned 

a separate and distinct department in which to display the evidences of 

her natural wealth and the samples of her industries ^^'^^"^^^^ ^^ 

iinSL^«hon n r/'''^ '"'^ ^° ""^^ *'*" ^^^^ Peop'e of our State is, what 
S^f 1 fi ^^^'i'^^.f ?r "P^ ^"'°"^ h^"" «i«t*^'- States on that great 

national occasion? Shall our mines of coal, of iron, of quicksilver, of 

l?lvl iT.T'''''^ other base metals and minerals, and of gold and 
filfn 'if *^K ""^^^'^ ''^•°"'" ^°^"'^'ts, rivers, lakes, knd seasjfhall our 

agricultural riches; our grains, and fruits, and vegetables; the products 
aL s it-Tnu"'^ vineyards; of our flocks and herds; our cotton, hops! 
and silk; shall evidences of the enterprise and ingenuity of our 
ho nr.TAf 7 '' ^^°"f f '^'"^' niachinery and agricultural implements, 
the pioducts of our workshops and factories; shall all these £nd other 
evidences of our inexhaustible resources bo properly and creditably 

«n?.ifr''^*'''*^^'^.T*°'=*^'''''°"- ^ "^^^ '''"■ Weal to the publf^ 

spirit the energy, and known enterprise of our people to embrace an 

ow>ortunity hke this. I know they will be equa^ to the occasion' and 

Sif/K I'^'^i'^"'!'^'""' ^^''H'" concentration and direction of their 

St .' °"f '^,^° ''""''"*" themselves and the Empire State of the 

Paeifac coast. The organization of the State Agricultural Society and 

all the energy of its officers and facilities it can'commaud, are h^ereby 

tendered to tor ward and direct this great enterprise "^ 

And members of the society, gentlemen and ladies, and our suests 

from all quarters, thanking you for the many honors you have done me 

in the past, for the patient and kind hearing you hive given me th^a 

evening, I bid you all a hearty welcome to thisfcalifornla's^great^nnull 

jubilee, which I now declare fully opened and 'inaugurated.^ Enjoy S 

pleasures, profit by its lessous. and excuse the errors of its mana^-ers 
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FII^AITOIAL EEPOET 



STATE AaRICULTURAL SOCIETY 



THE YEAR 1872. 



Date. 



On what account. 



1872. 

January 4 
January 25 
January 26 

a 

Feb. 1.... 
Feb. 8.... 
March 5.. 
April 6.... 
May 13... 
June 1.... 
July 2.,.. 
July 9.... 
August 6 



August 22.. 
Sept. 7 

a 

Sept. 17.... 

a 

Sept. 18..., 



Amount. 



Sept. 



19.. 



RECEIPTS. 

Eobert Allen, rent 

Memberships 

Old pipe sold 

Life membership — J. D. Carr 

Ladies of Grace Church for refreshment room.... 

Robert Allen, rent 

Eobert Allen, rent 

Eobert Allen, rent 

Robert Allen, rent 

Eobert Allen, rent 

Eobert Allen, rent 

State warrant 

Eobert Allen, rent ^ 

Entrance money from A. Mailhird 

Jno. Boggs, entry '' Marysville Queen" 

B. B. Harris, entry "Eegulator," interest and 
penalty 

G. W. Moulthrope, entry of "American Maid".... 

Eobert Allen, rent 

H. P. Wood, entry to single scull race 

C. H. Sisson, entry " Stockton Maid" 

A. Curtis, bar privilege 

Killip & Covey, pool privilege 

G. W. Moulthropcj entry ^^ General Eeno " 

J. C. Tyler, entry '<•' J^ettie Brown" 

A. C. St. John, entry "Demoret" 

John Plummer, entry "0. F. Eeed" 

Capital Boat Club, entry boat race 

S, B. Whipple, entry " Ajax " 

E. Mills, entrance to purse No. 5 

E. Mills, entrance to purse No. 6 

Third money in purse No. 3 returned.... *^.^r^.^«r 
Third money in purse No. 4 return ed..,«J.VJVJ 



«420 00 

395 00 

16 10 

50 00 

20 00 

200 00 

400 00 

400 00 

400 00 

400 00 

400 00 

5,000 00 

400 00 

75 00 

100 00 

175 00 

150 00 

400 00 

10 00 

150 00 

185 00 

2,000 00 

75 00 

40 00 

40 00 

75 00 

25 00 

75 00 

225 00 

300 00 

72 00 

72 00 



le 
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Date. 



On what account. 



Sept. 19 



(C 

Sept. 20 



Sept. 21 . 



Sept. 23 : 



Sept. 24 . 



Sept. 25.. 



Undine Eoat Club, entiy 

Pioneer Eoat Club, entry .*.*.*.*.'!.*]! 

E. Nelson, entry to single scull rac'e.,,.*.\*.\**.*,'^ 
Richard Landers, entry to single scull race.. 

William Daley, entry to single scull race 

Ticket receipts at Park 

Ticket receipts at Pavilion , '.'* 

George Treat, entrances *!*..**.*.*".',!! 

Third purse in purse JSTo. 5 returned .,.[[ 

S. B. Whipple, entrance ,[ 

William Bihier, membership .,....,.,.[ 

Ticket receipts at Park ,...'.'.'.*! 

Ticket receipts at Pavilion ,,[,.[,. 

Third money in purse No. 7 returned..!!** '.** 

A. F. Smith, entry ['[' 

I. Eekarts, entry !!!!!!*! 

Willis Hull, entry !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Theodore Winters, entry !*!'!.*!,*!!!!!!!!!!!.'!! 

L. J. Rose, entry , !!!!!!!!! 

A. Musick, entry !!.!!'!!.'!!!!!!!!! 

Second money in purse No. 8 returned.*,!!!!!!!! 

Third money in purse No. 8 returned 

Parragut Boat Club, entry 

Ticket receipts at Park !!.!!!!!!^ 

Ticket receipts at Pavilion !..!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

A. Curtis, balance of bar jorivileg'e *..!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 
J. H. Swain, entry * * 

James S. McCue, entry !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

J. T. Stratton, membershiiD !!! 

D. Dennison, entry !!!!!!!!*! 

John Daniels, entry 

A. F. Smith, entry !!!!!.!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Ticket receipts at Park !.*.'.*!!!!.*!!!!.'!! 

Ticket receipts at Pavilion ....!!!!!!!!.'!!!!!"!*' 
John Boggs, entry !!!!!!!!!!!!*!* 

J. M. Hanks, entry !!!.!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Captain Harris, entry !!!.!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Barney Rice, entry !.!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!"! 

Pete Brandon, entry !!!!!!!.'!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!'* 

L. J. Rose, entry 

John Hall, entry .'!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

John Tyree, entry !!!!!!!!! 

Ticket receipts at Park ...!!!!!!!!!!!"*! 

Ticket receipts at Pavilion ...!.!!!!!!,*!!!! 

J. C. Tyler, entry !! 

George Treat, declaration.,..'.*/..!!!!.*"! 

John Tyree, balance of entry *! 

James S. McCue, entry 

H, W. Seale, entry ,..V. 

Ticket receipts at Park !*,!!!!!!!!!."!!.*!!!! 

Ticket receipts at Pavilion ..V.V.V..V,V...V.V. . * 



Amount. 



Pate. 



$25 00 
25 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
2,656 50 
1,981 50 
175 00 
72 00 
650 00 
5 00 
1,497 50 
1,272 00 
72 00 
168 00 
75 00 
75 00 
75 00 
75 00 
75 00 
168 00 
72 00 
25 00 
1,181 00 
1,042 50 
40 00 
60 00 
75 00 
5 00 
80 00 
60 00 
75 00 
2,025 50 
1,343 00 
100 00 
75 00 
100 00 
100 00 
100 00 
100 00 
100 00 
50 00 
1,983 00 
788 50 
100 00 
50 00 
50 00 
75 00 
75 00 
1,965 00 
829 00 



Sept, 26., 



Sept. 27. 



Sept. 28. 



Oct. 10.. 
Oct. 15.. 



On what account. 



Amount. 



Nov. 9.. 

Nov. 21 
Dec. 4... 

Dec. 9... 
Dec. 13. 

u 

Dec. 14. 

u 
u 

1873 
Jan. 2., 



Third money in purse No. 16 returned 

Third money in purse No. 17 returned 

Third entry on "Dexter" 

Ticket receipts at Park 

Ticket receipts at Pavilion 

G, W. Moulthrope, entry 

E. M. Skaggs, entry ••.-• 

Hanchet, entry 

J. M. Hanks, entry 

A. Musick, entry 

James S. McCue, entry 

Barney Rice, entry 

D. Dennison, entry 

John Boggs, entry 

A. F. Smith, entry 

H. W. Scale, entry 

D. Dennison, entry 

Ticket receipts at Park 

Ticket receipts at Pavilion 

Soda privilege 

William Fleming, life membership 

T. Mcintosh, entry 

"Longfellow's" entry 

Cider privilege 

A. F. Smith, balance of entry 

Memberships from January 24th to date 

Robert Allen, rent 

A. C. St. John, entry..... 

Ladies of First Baptist Church for refreshment 
rooms 

Palda & Sons, freight and drayage 

Keller, freight 

Bradley & Rulofson, freight 

Ladies of First Baptist Church, balance.^ 

Theodore Winters 

Robert Allen, rent 

Jute Manufacturing Co., freight and membership. 

J. S. Woods, entry 

J. L. Eoff, entry 

Oakland News, entered twice • 

Robert Allen, rent 

J. L. Eoff, entry 

Premium entered twice to William Fleming 

John M. Duncan, rent new stand 

Season tickets to reserved seats 

Fine from D. Dennison 



Cash received from A , A. Wood, reirt 

Total ergrti-zBd-trv 



Goegte 



$96 00 

57 60 

75 00 

2,052 50 

887 50 

75 00 

150 00 

200 00 

75 00 

30 00 

100 00 

100 00 

70 00 

75 00 

192 00 

175 00 

100 00 

1,976 50 

820 50 

50 00 

50 OO 

75 00 

60 00 

63 50 

215 00 
150 00 
460 00 
120 00 

81 50 

14 75 

1 00 

4 60 
20 00 
60 00 

400 00 

5 50 
60 00 

300 00 
12 00 

500 00 

125 00 
65 00 

600 00 

216 00 
10 00 

460 00 
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January 4. Jr T. Br 



February 1 
February 8 
February 8 
March 6.,. 
April 6. 



;. 1. ^rown, Treasurer, as per receipt <?;49ft 

. 1. -BrowD, Ireasurer, as ner r^.n.J.i- ^.? 



T? T ■Rn.^.r"' r,*^---^^^^^*) iis per receipt.. 
5' i' ?'^'^^^^^ treasurer, as per receipt., 
R T Ernr^"^ Treasurer, as per receipt.. 
-K. J-. iirowii, Treasure- - - 



00 
00 

200 00 
75 00 
400 00 



per receipt 

July 9 IE. t; Emwn' T:n^:z^ ^" i'^^ ^^^^^Pt 



J«ne 1 lE.T.Erc 



400 00 

00 

400 00 

000 00 

400 00 

75 00 

100 00 

00 

00 



July 9:::;r f i' ilZn ?r"^^^'^^> ^« p^- -^eeipt i^^ 

August 12 i T BroZn ?'^^'"^^^^^ ^^ P^^" ^'eceipt 5 

August 17 R* T ZT ' ;^'^^«^^^^^ ^^s per receipt 

August iJli T § ^"^ Treasurer, as per receipt 

iSusli': 5: ?: Ix,^^ J-^-^^^^^^^ - p- -ceij..:..:::::;:::: ..o 

Sept. 6 R T Erowi^' ^-^ ^^suier, as per receipt 175 

Sept 9 R T ^''''''"^ treasurer, as per receipt i^a 

Sent 19 R T ID," ',i *'"'®^'^®Pei'i'ocoipt 1^ in 

iejt 20 f T S ''' Treasurer, as per receipt 2 575 JS 

Sept 21 E T R n "' ;^"'^«"^-'^i'- as per reeeitt ■-• s'fgT JJ 

lent 23 R T B '"' treasurer, as per receipt f'^J JJ 

Sept 26- E T iiZn' ^'^^^^^^^^ -« p«^' ^'eceii^t :::::::: 3'?03 tt 

Sept. 27 R T Rrow^' ^-f^'^^^^''^!'' »» P^r receipt iJ^J^ gj 

OcL.eri||J— :p-^^ ^.f- 

JR. T. BrowH, Treasurer, as ner ro.o.J.l . ti' 



October 4. 



443 00 



October 24 E. T. Brol-n iretZZ' 11 LT '''''^'' ^'-^^l 75 

October 31 E. T. Brown' Treasurer' Z Sf ''^''''■^'' 681 50 

Nov. 9 E. T. Brov- 4;^°^®'^^®'^' *« per receipt j en aa 



Sec 4 E T S:'^"' .^^•^"^"^■^''' -' P- ^--^ ?•••■■■■ 400 00 



Dec. 16. R T bIZ^' ri'^^'^^'^'-' ^'^ pel- ''eeeipt I ,.,. 

Dec. 3i.:::.1i- i: Zll: £~^r' - p- -oei^t, 



T>ec. 31 R, T. Er 

1873. 



Januarys.. 



r..rr m ^^' '"^^ P^^ receipt 

own, Treasurer, as per receipt .'.'.';.*. 



Pu T. Erown, Treasurer, as per receipt.. 
Total. 



00 
125 00 
600 00 
140 05 
154 55 



460 00 




Date. 



1872. 
Jan. 2.... 



Jan. 4. 



Jan. 11.. 
Jan. 12.. 
Jan. 13.. 



State Agricultural Society. 



^5 



On -what account. 



Amount. 



EXPENDITURES. 



Jan. 17.. 

Jan. 22,. 
Jan. 25., 

Jan. 27. 

ic 
ti 

Jan. 29. 

Jan. 30. 
Jan, 31. 

Feb. 5... 



Geo. C. Shreve & Co.'s bill 

Daily Eecord 

I. N. Hoag, salary for December 

State and county taxes 

Pacific Quartz Hoofing Companj^, for repairing 

roof of stand 

Gas bill 

Miss Fannie Smith, premium 

M. L. Eeynolds, premium 

Eobert Eeck, salary for December 

James Parsons, premium 

D. Gardner, wood 

E. B. Sweetland, premium 

Mattison & Williamson, premium 

F. B. Stevens, pruning shears 

Whittier, Fuller & Co., bill 

Samuel Jelly, bill 

H. S. Crocker, bill 

A. Flohr, bill 

James Anthony & Co., bill 

Huntington, Hopkins & Co., bill 

Dewey & Co.. bill 

A. A. Flint, bill 

C. H. Smith, sawing wood 

J. Kelly, sawing wood .• 

Telegraphing 

Envelopes 

Fixing clock 

Putting books in case 

Post Office, bill 

Wachhorst, bill 

Fred. Werner, one sbare Union Park stock 

J. S. Finch, premium 

William Crump, bill 

Expenditures, as per bill 

George W. Mayberry, trimming trees, repairing 

fence, etc 

Col. Younger, traveling expenses, etc 

E. M. Smith, premium 

Postage stamps 

Miss Sallie Eussell, premium 

John N- Andrews, engraving 

Michael Crone, labor at Park 

Eobert Beck, salary 

George W. Mayberry, balance of labor at Park.. 

I. N. Hoag, salary 

Gas bill 

Hauling block and tackle, etc., from Park 

<3 



I 



§560 


00 


7 


00 


150 


00 


54 34 


75 00 


6 


60 


10 


00 


5 


00 


150 


00 


3 


00 


8 


50 


10 


00 


45 


00 


7 


00 


27 


00 


159 


00 


19 


00 


4 


00 


10 


00 


5 


06 


6 


00 


5 


00 


2 


50 


3 


50 


1 


25 


1 


00 


1 


50 




50 


3 


00 


37 


50 


100 


00 


25 


00 


2 


50 


8 


00 


20 


00 


150 


00 


20 


00 


10 


00 


5 


00 


84 


80 


45 


00 


145 


00 


47 


50 


145 


00 


2 40 


i> 


75 



40 



Transactions or the 




State Ageicuxtural Society. 



47 



^^^\}^ w ',1'''"^°' mending chairs 

Feb 28 n ' •S'''^'' * ^^^ envelopes, 

*®^-,f^ llenry Freeman, bill 

)D. Gardner, wood 

March 2.. 



March 4., 



March 6... 
March 7... 



P. A. Espina, filling dipiomas!;!.'.'.';.' 

''ardSs.':^:..^"""!..'"''^"^^^^^^^ 

L"?:.?^^^'. ^^Wj' for' February. 



?fh^ t-^l.''^'/^'^''^ ^'''' I'ebruary 

w 1 ^ ^^^'^' ^""^"'^ "P carpet. ... 
Wells, Fargo & Co., envilopes.... 

March 13... J. s. Harbison, premium 

March 20...ljames McKim, repairing engine. "i - 



March 23.., 



Anril 1 . ,--" Chatterton, earpenterinff 
tS. ; iT^f ^o^^Panj, bill.....'; ^. 



April 4 
April 5 
April 8. 
April 10.. 



May 

May 



3. 
4„ 



Eobert Beck, salary for Maych.V 

Szhremein & Co., bill, silverware.:;::^*" 
American Herd Eook 

Anrii 19 P^^'^^ Johnson, premium:;:;;:;;; 

ApriU2...,Eancrofl & Co., American Encycbp;d/a' 

Anril 9r S''^'^^^ charges on same ^ 

April 26.... Express charges on Herd Eook:;;;; 

ADril 2Q ^^^.?^''-SP^ charges to Col. Younger 

ffi? ^-i^^^ ^^T^> advertising bill....!! 

Mvprf rp^""'^' ^^'' ^'^^"^^^^ circular;':::: 

Myers & Gummow, premium 

i* rank Prentice, bill 

William Crump, bill.. 

William Chadderton, bill 

Robert Beck, salary for April:;;; 

^xpress charges on goblets.... 

iwo-cent postage stamps 

Ihree-eent postage stamps ;;; '. 

?pfifrw.^^"*^ '^^^^ «^^"« v;;:;; 

I t^Ho^^^^^^^^^^^^ -^ente^wo;k; 



May 13. 



§5 00 
2 00 
6 50 
10 00 
40 50 
16 50 
10 00 

24 00 
125 00 
125 00 

1 00 

2 00 
50 

5 00 

89 00 

13 25 

22 96 

30 00 

3 60 

125 00 

313 50 

80 96 

10 00 

117 00 

1 00 
8 25 

2 00 
6 00 

36 20 
10 00 
10 00 

50 

50 



May 15. 



-. N. Hoag, salary for March and April 
■"' -^' Jennm2:s, bill ^ 

•^^^^i H-/^'^^^^i^^*bm:::::::; i 

L\' ;r1J'S''^-"«-f^s'.oS™-;;;..-.;;--c:; | 

stree!.?. ''^"^'^ ^"^^^^^^ ^- Xwenty-seeond 



2 

2 

125 00 
50 
2 50 
9 00 
49 00 
18 00 
250 00 
28 00 
6 25 
314 50 
21 08 
125 00 
125 00 
72 00 

108 80 



Pate. 



On what account. 



June 29.. 
July 3.. 



July 17 

July 27 

August 3 
August 10, 

a 

August 12 



August 23 



Sept. 2.. 
Sept. 5.. 
Sept. 6.. 

u 

Sept. 7.. 



Sept. 9.. 

a 

(C 

Sept. 13. 

Sept. 15. 
Sept. 17. 

cc 

Sept. 18, 
Sept. 19, 



Hasselgren & Wilson, bill 

, Weils, Fargo & Co., charges on cards, rules 

Wells, Fargo & Co., charges on new rules 

;E. E. Sweetland, bill 

jGas Company, bill :"V" 

1 Charges for sending reports to District Societies 

iEobert Beck, salary for June 

jPost Office, bill 

:L N. Hoag, salary for June 

j Telegram to and from Charles F. Eeed 

;Sending posters 

jPostage stamps (Sll 30 currency) 

I'Telegram to Colonel Younger 

'Edwards & Co., bill 

iF. Foster, bill 

H. Waehhorst, bill 

H. T. Holmes, bill 

:Whittier, Fuller & Co 

■Insurance on stand 

Nichols, Falvey & Co., bill 

, Eobert Beck, salary for July 

jl. JN". Hoag, salary for July 

iTelegram to James McOord -r 

jTelegram to John M. Duncan 

Postage stamps ($10 currency) 

Sent National Association, B. E, Harris, ten per 

cent penalty 

Gas Company, bill 

T. L. Chamberlain, premium 

Telegram from President Eeed ;.. 

Express charges, sending reports 

1. N. Hoag, salary for August 

Peter Chatterton, on account, carpenter.. 

C. W. Ottis, on account, carpenter 

F. Johnson, on account, carpenter 

.Robert Beck, salary for August 

Telegram from President Eeed 

Wells, Fargo & Co., envelopes 

Matches - 

Daniel St. C. Stevens, abstract ..... 

Express charges on entrance of ^' Stockton Maid '^ 

Express charges on entry to single scull race 

Telegram to Alpers 

Wells, Fargo & Co., envelopes 

Car tickets for errand boy 

1. N. Hoag, on account of salary 

Purses 

Steve Eddington, carpenter 

T. M. Eeed, labor ^ 

Car tickets for ^^^^ai^j^j^^-ga-by 't^-OO^ IC 



Amount. 



825 00 
3 50 
3 
2 
•1 



10 

70 

20 

50 

125 00 

8 00 

125 00 

80 

50 

10 00 

1 25 

33 00 

10 00 

17 00 



00 

00 



4 

2 

210 00 

10 00 

125 00 

125 00 

55 

25 

8 85 

15 00 

3 00 

10 00 

1 00 

50 

125 00 

20 00 

10 00 

10 00 

125 00 

25 

1 00 
50 

60 00 
50 
25 
55 

2 50 
25 

50 00 

1,500 00 

15 00 

15 00 

50 
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Date. 



loejjll 


. U\J 














Sept 


.21 










Sept 


.23 






Sept 


.24 



Sept. 25. 

u 
(( 

(I 

Sept. 26., 

a 

8ept 28.. 



Sept. 29.. 
Sept. 30.. 






On what account. 



Amount. 



Pato. 



On what account. 



Wells, ¥siVgo & Co. J charges 

Coffey's order to William P. Coleman 

Purses 

A. C. St. John, entry 

Warren & Co., advertising 

Purses 

E. W. Cassidy, carpenter 

Charles Ottis, labor 

A. Musick, third purse of purse No. 5 

Purses 

Car tickets for errand boy 

N. L. Drew & Co., on Coffey's order 

Purse No. 13 

J. S. Williams, on account 

Colored man, messenger and ear tickets 

Wells, Fargo & Co., envelopes 

John Jenkins, carpenter, Park 

G. G. Paine, carpenter, Park 

Charles Saxon, carpenter, Park 

Purses Nos. 14 and 15 

Purses Nos. 16, 17, and 18 

Boat purses 

h. Peire, j)remium 

Cannon & Staples, premium 

J. C. Tyler, entrance to purse No. 2 returned . 

Charles Alpers, music 

N. Gilmore, premium 

G. W. Martin, hay 

E. S. Thompson, premium 

Nathan Coombs, premium 

J. H. Johnson, premium 

J. H. Johnson, labor..... 

J. A. Evans, premium 

John Cooney, premium , 

M. Nicholson, premium 

J. M. Dudley, premium 

G. McWain, premium 

Charles Murphy, premium 

B. Ashburner, premium 

William Fleming, premium 

William Hamilton, premium 

John Hallj premium 

G. N. Sweezy, premium 

J. B. Hobson, premium , 

S. L.Monday, premium , 

Jos. Gluckauf, premium 

J. E. Eose, premium 

Joshua Eeeves, premium 

L. A. Upson, premium , 

Colonel Younger, premium 



$ 80 

1,000 00 

1,750 00 

40 00 

20 00 

1,600 00 

20 00 

61 50 

72 00 

2,100 00 

50 

2,000 00 

1,000 00 

20 00 

1 00 

2 50 
40 00 
30 00 
48 00 

1,750 00 

1,900 00 

350 00 

330 00 

30 00 

40 00 

702 00 

90 00 

408 50 

170 00 

225 00 

38 00 

30 00 

25 00 

75 00 

30 00 

30 00 

100 00 

30 00 

50 00 

65 00 

295 00 

370 00 

95 00 

20 00 

30 00 

70 00 

275 00 

40 00 

30 00 

220 00 



Sept. 30.. 



I, 



<( 
u 
(t 
a 

i( 
u 
a 



Purse No. 20 

W. Keith, premium 

Thomas O'Brien, premium 

M. Kraker, premium 

D. De Bernardi, premium 

E. F. Aikin, premium 

Mrs. S. M. Hoover, premium.... 

George Vei-inder, premium 

C. M. Taylor, premimn 

James Mee, premium 

C. Clark, premium 

W. M. Haynie, premium , 

Alexander Ely, premium 

C. P. Marsh, premium 

John H. Jackson, premium 

James Moore, premium 

G. E. Yernon, pi*emium 

E. M. Sparks, premium 

John Neai, premium 

Jesse D. Carr, premium 

J. Sessions, premium 

W. L. Ovorhiser, premium , 

Smith & Overhiser, premium..., 
W. W. Montgomery, premium. 

Prank Hamilton, premium , 

1. M. Me Cue, premium , 

Moses Wick, premium 

W. T. Hutchinson, premium 

E. Groat, premium 

B. F. McComb, premium ..., 

S. A. West, premium. 

L. H. Fasset, premium 

J. M. Tenbrock, police 

P. S. Doran, assistant usher 

S. S. Hyde, exit gate keeper 

J. L. Drum and assistants 

George Pardy, royalty 

John Everetts 

J. Gillin, labor.... 

E. A. Bram]>ton, premium 

Heald's Collee-e, premium 

Charles Thodt 

Capitol Woolen Mills,, premium 
H. A. Eawson, premium 

B. Bigley, premium 

C. E. Johnson, premium 

J. M. Betts & Co., premium 

Pollard & Carvill, premium 

J. B, Damrell, premium. 



Digitized by tiiDOQ IC 



Amount. 


$750 00 


120 00 


50 00 


65 00 


30 00 


99 00 


40 00 


30 00 


20 00 


40 00 


20 OO 


65 00 


40 00 


50 00 


20 00 


50 00 


30 00 


100 00 


20 00 


40 00 


80 00 


45 00 


195 00 


5 00 


10 00 


40 00 


180 00 


65 00 


15 00 


5 00 


20 00 


20 00 


24 00 


27 00 


24 00 


393 00 


200 00 


20 00 


15 00 


60 00 


5 00 


40 00 


65 00 


85 00 


5 00 


20 00 


10 00 


75 00 


30 00 



50 



Transactions op the 



State AGRicuLTURAii Society. 



Bate. 



Sept. 30. 



On what account. 



William TlemiDg, premium 

G. G. W. Morgan, premium 

G. G. W. Morgan, entry clerk... 

A. Hart, premium 

Mrs. H, Kuhl, premium 

Madam Anna Getz Lucas, premium. 

D. H. Woods, premium 

P. J. Merwin, labor 

P. Mangle, premium 

Walsh estate, thirteen stalls 

J. S. Bamber, premium 

J. Cummings, premium 

Eugene McCarty, premium 

P. L. Weaver, premium 

Tread well & Co., premium 

Mrs. E. J. King, premium 

M. Dusenbury, carpenter 

Landrum & Kogers, premium 

Butterfield & Son, premium 

M. S. Bowdish, premium 

Locke & Lavenson, premium 

L. Pomeroy, police at stairs 

H. Murphy, police at stairs 

J. Huif, police at stairs 

William Snowden, labor 

William H. Todd, labor 

Thomas Whelan, police 

H. Clayton, labor 

P. Hart, premium 

Mrs. Springer, premium 

M. Keating, carpenter 

R. L. Bampton, police 

J. Bradwell, police 

Osborn, assistant marshal 

Garchner, services at Park 



J. W. Huey, assistant marshal., 

Flem. Johnson, labor 

O. D. Teal, clerk at Pavilion. 

Covill, carpenter 

Baxter, work at Park... 



Tread well & Co., premium., 

O. C. Wheeler, Jr., general help at Pavilion. 

William Park, police at Pavilion 

Albert Coffee, labor 

John Shore, assistant entry clerk 

W. M. Millard; police 

C. W. Adams, premium 

L. Preston, police 

A. Ebel, premium 

S. Wilzinski, premium ,. 



Amount. 



Pate. 



$120 00 
5 00 
50 00 
20 00 
20 00 
25 00 
80 00 

41 25 
15 00 
91 00 

95 00 
25 00 
40 00 
25 00 
50 00 

5 00 

96 00 
225 00 

40 00 

10 00 
30 00 

27 00 
30 00 
24 00 

8 00 

42 00 
24 00 

8 00 

11 00 
20 00 

16 00 
24 00 

12 00 
40 00 

17 00 
40 00 
90 00 

28 00 
35 00 



8 

5 

33 



00 
00 
00 



36 00 
8 00 
50 00 
24 00 
3 00 
30 00 
65 00 
15 00 



Sept, 



30. 



Oct, 3.. 



On what account. 



Amount. 



l^ichols, Falvey & Co., premium 

John Isaac, police 

Mrs. Mary Morton, premium 

Thomas & Shirland, premium 

J. E. Parker, premium 

C. H. Hubbard, premium 

Woods & Son, livery bill :.. 

James Cassidy, mounted police 

G. H. Goddart, premium 

P. Brogan, police 

Eobert Williamson, premium 

T. M. Howard, dooi'keeper 

Al. Covington, messenger 

M. Barthel, premium 

William McGraw, police 

Charles Green, premium 

John Cooper, premium 

M. O'Hara, labor 

T, M. Marshall, police 

Rebecca Gibson, chambermaid.. 

Bachman & Newberg, premium 

W. G. Badger, premium 

J. J. Cass, bill 

J. J. Cass, premium 

Clark & Co., premium , 

Devine & Bros., premium 

Myers & Gummow, premium 

J. H. Johnson, premium 

Mrs. L. Mebius, premium ..,., 

Mrs. Wolfe, premium 

W. H. Todd, police 

Peter Burns, premium 

J. H. Wolfe, premium 

J. H. Wolfe, Assistant Superintendent 

John Tingman, chief ticket clerk 

W, J. Wallace, ticket clerk 

B. J. Clark, ticket clerk 

Ed. Markham, labor 

W. Johnson, premium 

R, P. Bartiett, services at Park , 

B. A. Mardis, clerk..... 

G. T. Lang, police , 

William Crump, night watchman 

J. C. Ledley, back- doorkeeper , 

W. A. Harper, carpenter 

Elijah Toden, carpenter 

Samuel Deal, policeman 

John V. Hall, engineer, and F. Morgan, fireman., 

Cassidy, carpenter, at Park....^rT»|.^r:^.^J.|^> 

Steve Eddington, labor at F&Tk*»jXJf.\J.SiX\^ 



15 



30 00 

24 00 

160 00 

4 00 

3 00 
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Date. 



Oct, 3. 



Oct. 4.. 






On what account. 



Mrs. L. R. Bobertson, premium 

Frank Magee, labor 

E. C. Chambers and John Daly, gas lighters. 

W. B. Ferral, police at Park 

John J. Shick, police at Park 

Hiram Clock, labor 

Charles Merwin, labor 

Isaac E. Allen, straw 

W. F. Griggs, labor 

W. H. Leitch, drayage 

Eobert Beck, salary for September 

Frank Swift, errand boy 

Willie Dunlevy, errand boy 

Charles Studema, premium 

N. .Hoag, balance salary for September 

L N, Hoag, expenses Visiting Committee. 

John S. Williams, balance bill 

F. M. Bee], labor at Park 

H. C. Harrison, Superintendent 

Cox <fe Clark, premium 

William J. Robertson, marshal 

Biego Morales, police 

Charles Watt, premium 

Expenses as per bill filed 

Charles L. Knowles, on accoant 

J. F. Stoll, premium 

Adam Brash, police 

Daniel Flint, premium 

M. T. Barr, premium 

Phil. Fisher, premium 

Thomas Orchard, premium..... 

William [Neidthart, carpenter ;. 

G. W. Mayberry, bill 

M. Crone, bill 

Geoi'ge Whit lock, labor , 

Mrs. Hoover^ premium 

A. J. Menke, stairkecper 

Nichols, Falvey & Co., premium , 

Nichols, Falvey & Co., bill 

Mrs. Weston, premium 

Charles L. Knowles, balance 

W. Cantwell, clerk 

Express charges on books ,.. 

Dewey & Co., bill 

Ed. S, Squires, premium 

Mrs, M. H. Hahn, premium 

Mrs. D. Pierce, premium 

Hamberger & Co., bill 

Post Office, bill 

-D. E. Callahan, bill 



Amount. 



Pate, 



$5 00 

1 50 

32 00 

24 00 
21 00 
72 00 
60 00 

256 55 

49 00 
5 00 

125 00 

10 00 

10 00 

3 00 

75 00 

50 00 

25 00 
3 00 

50 00 
10 00 
40 00 
24 00 
15 00 
9 25 
20 00 

23 00 

24 00 
30 00 



00 
00 



10 00 
76 00 
174 00 
108 00 
65 00 
10 00 

24 00 

25 00 
4 00 

10 00 
203 50 

40 00 

50 

163 25 

25 00 

10 00 

3 00 
56 36 

4 00 
42 00 



Oct. 4... 
Oct. 11. 



Oct. 12.. 



Oct. 15.. 
Oct. 17.. 



On what account. 



Spirit of the Times, advertising. 

James Anthony & Co., advertising 

T. C. Churchman, premium 

Daily Bee, advertising 

H. S. Beals, usher 

Joseph Hill, premium 

Dale & Co., bill 

Col. Younger, expenses Visiting Committee 

H. S. Crocker & Co., bill 

A. A. Guersney, clerk 

George Schmeiser, bill 

F. M. Chapman, bill 

A. A. Wood, rebate on rent 

P.J. Hopper, advertising 

Duel, Griffith & Co., bill 

M. B. Rose, premium 

I. N. Hoag, balance expenses Visiting Committee. 

J. S. Harbison, premium 

Toll Brothers, hay and grain bill 

A. Leonard, ticket clerk 

John A. Todd, lumber 

Joseph Builder, police 

N. L. Drew & Co., lumber 

E. B. Patton, clerk. 

Thomas May, bill 

T. Annis, wood 



Oct. 19 
Oct. 21 

u 
u 

Oct. 22 



Oct. 23., 



Heintz, police 

J. C. Muessdorffer, premium 

D. Gardner, wood 

Benjamin Bullard, clerk 

Sundry papers, advertising bills..... 

W. Caswell, bill 

D. Stewart, police 

Mrs. S. M. Hoover, premium 

W. O. Palmer, premium 

W. T. Wilson, premium 

Thomas Cotter, premium 

Gus. Mice, police * — 

A. Macke}'', premium 

Keyt & Co., bill posting 

Peter Chatterton, carpenter 

Russell & Winterburn, bill 

Five per cent of entries to boat races 

L. Preston, moving chairs 

John A. Ball, tank 

D. H. Quinn, premium 

Whittier, Fuller & Co., bill 

L. Kellogg, bill 

A. M.Adams, premium f*'*"*/^/^TTi/> 

Los Angeles Star, advertisingy..VfcJJvjEiLJ'»W**^ 



Amount. 


$80 00 


95 75 


10 


00 


20 75 


24 00 


20 


00 


6 75 


300 


00 


527 42 


32 


00 


22 75 


40 


00 


100 


00 


10 00 


1 


12 


10 


00 


48 


00 


8 


00 


413 39 


41 


OQ 


61 


14 


24 


00 


1,222 


25 


88 


00 


34 


60 


122 


50 


24 


00 


10 00 


7 


00 


50 00 


255 


75 


23 


00 


24 


00 


8 00 


7 


00 


80 


00 


265 


00 


40 


00 


10 


00 


10 


00 


150 


00 


140 00 


70 


00 


11 


00 


15 


00 


25 


00 


6 


50 


3 


00 


5 


00 


17 50 
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Date. 



V^'UU. 


^1> 




n 




u 




ii 


Oct. 


24 




it 


Oct. 


25 


Oct. 


26 



Oct. 29.. 






Oct. 31., 



Kov. 1. 



On what account. 



Nov. 6 
Nov. 7 
Nov. 9 



Ackei'raan & Co., bill 

William Fleming, premium, 

Eobert Beck, premium 

P. A. Espina, clerk 

Hauling safe. 

Eobert Allen, bill 

William Iliggins, premium 

Billingsley & Foster, brooms 

W. J. Wallace, balance, clerk 

N. L. Drew & Co., lumber 

Gas Company, bill 

Coffey & Co., order to Hartwell, Hotcbkiss & 

Stalker 

Locke & Lavenson, bill 

Jersey, bill-posting bill 

San Jose Mercury, advertising 

Amador Ledger, advertising , 

William F. Williamson, clerk of the course, 

Mrs. Arnold, premium 

William B. Eeady, premium 

H. C. Kirk & Co., bill 

Mrs. Blackleach, bill 

E. C. Terry, bill 

B. E. Sweetland, bill 

A. Dennery, bill 

B. Dennery, bill 

Samuel Jelly, bill 

Mrs. L. Studeman, premium 

Webster's Dictionary 

F. X. East, premium 

E. Black Eyan, clerk and horse hire 

Express charges, binnging Statutes and Journals 

from Capitol 

Wells, Fargo & Co., charges on Iowa Eeports 

Wells, Fargo & Co., on money received by Lan 

drum & Eogers 

Express envelopes 

John Smith, premium 

E. Parsons, premium 

Mrs. Cross, premium 

E. Dane, premium..... 

Nevada Ice Co., bill 

G. G. W. Morgan, filling diplomas, on account 

Ad. Mailliard, premium 

Mrs. Cronkite, premium 

I. N. Hoag, salary for October... 

John P. Tierney, diploma frames 

Ad. Mailliard (silver pitcher) 

Eobert Beck, salary for October 

John Breuner, Park bill 



Amount. 



$16 20 

65 00 

20 00 

60 00 

5 00 

460 00 

5 00 

3 00 

8 00 

150 00 

410 20 

212 24 

44 00 

5 00 

15 00 
10 00 
40 00 

3 00 

40 00 

7 50 

16 00 



00 
50 



5 00 

3 75 

15 00 

9 00 

10 00 

11 00 
85 00 

50 

2 60 



60 
00 
00 



18 00 

5 00 

70 00 

9 80 

20 00 

25 00 

5 00 

125 00 

133 95 

75 00 

125 00 

244 50 




Nov. 9, 



Nov. 12.. 



Nov. 14.. 

it 

Nov. 15.. 
Nov. 19.. 

a 

Nov. 20., 
Nov. 2L. 

Nov. 23., 



Nov. 27. 



Nov. 29. 



±>i U V . 


ov/ 

ti 




it 


Dec. 
Dee. 


2 

4 


Dec. 
Dec. 


5 

6 




tt 




It 


Dec. 


7 

it 




u 


Dec. 
Dec. 


10 

14 



John Breuner, Pavilion bill 

John Breuner, premium 

Ed. Cadwalader, bill 

Coffey's order to James Carolan & Co 

J. W. Jenkins, work on old stand 

Mrs. J. E. Cotter, premium 

Mrs. J. Minford, premium 

S. H. Davis & Co., bill 

G. G. W. Morgan, filling diplomas, on account, 

A. S. Greenlaw, premium 

George S. Baker, diplomas •••• 

Coffey's order to Hunt & Anderson 

Henderson & Clark, premium 

Mrs. Louisa Myers, premium 

H. H. Hewlett, premium of 1871 

Telegram to President Eeed 

I. N. Hoag, telegram bill 

Traver & Blessing, bill - 

Insurance on new stand 

Hambei'ger & Co., bill.... ••• 

P. A. Espina, balance bill.. 

William P. Michner, bill •••• 

Huntington, Hopkins & Co., bill 

David Bush, bill 

C. H. Krebs, bill 

Samuel Poorman, hay ••••• 

Coffey, order to N. L. Drew & Co 

Coffey, order to N. L. Drew & Co 

S, Dodge, bill 

S, Cole, premium 

B. Ford, premium 

Postage on San Joaquin Valley Eeports 

A. M. Smith, bill 

Peter Burns, premium • 

Eoot, Neilson & Co., bill 

Coffey's order to J. L. Chadderton 

A. A. Bennett, bill 

Robert Beck, salary for November.. 

Express charges on Illinois Eeports 

John Bell, old bill, services 

G. G. W. Morgan, on account of filling diplomas 
I. N. Hoag, salary for November. 

Gas Company, bill 

J. H. Wolfe, premium 

Express charges on diplomas 

Express charges on medals 

Mrs. J. Eivett, premium 

C. H. Krebs, bill 

Beatty & Curtiss, bill 
Justin Gates & Bro., bill.... 



Jitoy-i^OG^ 



00 

70 00 

70 00 

107 27 

46 00 

8 00 

3 00 

153 25 

20 00 

15 00 

62 50 

50 00 

25 00 

3 00 

50 00 

25 



1 
155 



00 
00 



94 80 
2 25 



00 
00 
55 



5 

72 
121 
166 44 
296 86 

63 35 
618 73 
150 76 

12 00 

45 00 

5 00 
35 

115 00 

5 

5 

79 50 
150 00 
125 00 

6 60 
10 00 
20 00 

125 00 
3 
6 



00 
91 



60 

00 
50 
65 
00 
00 



le 



12 50 
12 50 
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Date. 



ju^eu. 




Dee. 


16 


Dec. 


18 


Dec. 


23 


Dec, 


24 


Dec. 


31 




u 




a 




<( 


1873. 


Jan. 


. — 



On what account. 



C. P. R E. Co., tank 

C. R Eeed 

Whittier, Fuller & Co., bill 

Jesse Slaughter, bill , 

R,T. Brown, services 

Jesse Slaughter, bill 

L N. Hoag, salary for December 

Bobert Beck, salai'y for December. 

R. S. Carey, services 

D, O. Mills & Co,, interest 

California Chemical Paint Company, premium 

G. G. W. Morgan^ balance of bill, filling dijilomas 



Amount. 



§887 18 

.1,000 00 

67 50 

40 50 

250 00 

10 00 

125 00 

125 00 

500 00 

300 00 



5 00 

9 00 



^47,831 16 



ANIMALS EXHIBITED AT THE PARK. 



CLASS I^THOEOXJGHBRED HOESES. 

stallions. 

£e$t Stallions four years old and over, 

A Mailliard, San Eafael, Marin County— Young Eclipse, by io^^ported 
Eclipse; dam, imported Barbarity. Monday, by Cotton; dam, Molhe 

^D. M. Eeavis, Chico, Butte County— Yolscian, by imported Yandal; 
dam, Gray Eagle. ^ , . , . 

G, Mehan, San Leandro, Alameda County— George Lee^ by imported 
Black Prince; dam, Bay Queen, by imported dam, Grand Expedition. 

James Mee, San Francisco— Nor fall, by Norfolk; dam, Moss Eose. 

Nathan Coombs, Napa— Lodi, by imported Yorkshire; dam, Lopez, by 
imported Glencoe. Primero, by Lodi; dam, Eva Bulwer. 

E. A. Branton, Dixon— Tickle -my-Fancy, by Consul; dam, an Abdal- 

lah mare. , ^ . , tt ^ r c w 

John Hall, Alvarado— Woodburn, by Lexmgton; dam, Heads-i-ba^, 

by imported Glencoe. Ironclad, by Woodburn; dam, Peggy Emggold, 

"^Tho^mar Atchison, Marj-sville- Tom Atchison, by Norfolk; dam, Mary 
G, by imported Lola Montez. 

Best three years old. 
N. Coombs, Napa— Photos, by Lodi; dam, Fanny Collier. 

Best two years old. 

J. C. Tyler, Tehama— Reub, by Eifieman; dam, by imported Sovereign. 

James Mee, San Francisco— Ixion, by Woodburn; dam, Bonnie Belle. 

John Hall, Alvarado— Alic, by Woodburn; dam, Peggy Emggold. 
King Star, by Woodburn; dam. Moss Eose, 

A. Mailliard, San Eafael, Marin County— Mariner, by Young Eclipse; 
dam. Milly. Eaphael, by Norfolk; dam, Cleopatra. 

J.B. Damreil, Stockton— Tommy, by W^oodburn; dam, Peggy Emg- 
gold. ^, , 

John Hall, Alvarado. , by Woodburn; dam, Vjola. 

Best Colt under one year. 

John Hall, Alvarado— Capt. Harris, by Woodburn; dam, Moss Eose. 
A. Mailliard, San Eafael— Tuesday, by Monday; dam, Hennie Farrow. 
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MARES. 

Best four years old and over, with Colt, 

A. Mailliard, San Eafael — ^Hennie Farrow, by imported Shamrock; 
dam, Ida, by imported Belsbazzar, Ballerina, by imported Balrounie; 
dam, Hennie Farrow. 

Daniel Woods, Tehama — ^Young Goliah, by Eifleman; dam, Goliah 
mare. 

J. E. Kelly, San Francisco — Lady Jane and colt, by Marauder; dam, 
J"ane Shore, by Young Waxy, 

John Hall, Alvarado — Peggy Einggold, by Einggold; dam, Little 
l^eggy, by Cripple. Moss Eose, by imported Knight of St. George; dam, 
imported Melrose. 

Best four years old and over, 

A. Mailliard, San Eafael — Mayfiower, by imported Eclipse; dam, Hen- 
nie Farrow. Cleopatra, by imported Eclipse; dam, Ellie Eodgers. 
Milly, by Slasher; dam, Ellie Eodgers. 

N. Coombs, Napa — Euth Eyan, by Lodi; dam, Eva Bulwer. 

John Hall, Alvarado — Peggy Einggold; Moss Eoso. 

Best three years old. 

James Mee, San Francisco — Abi, by Woodbnrn; dam, Peggy Einggold, 
John Hall, Alvarado — Kittie, by Woodburn; dam, Viola. 
Joseph Gluckauf, Oroville— Antelope, by Norfolk; dam, Pastora. 

Best two years old, 

Charles Murphy, San Jose — Omaha, by imported Hercules; dam, Peri, 
by Boston. 

John Hall, Alvarado — ^Lady Franklin, by Woodburn; dam, Lady 
Franklin. 

Best one year old. 

A. Mailliard, San Eafael— Belle, by imported Eclipse; dam, Hennie 
Farrow. 

Best Mare Colt under one year, 

John Hall, Alvarado — ^Lady Washington, by Woodburn; dam, Peggy 
Einggold. 

David Woods, Tehama—Daisy, by Bois de Arc; dam, Goliah. 
Joseph Gluckauf, Oroville— Orient, by Norfolk; dam, Black Maria. 

FAMILIES. 

Best Thoroughbred Sire with not less than ten of his Colts, all thoroughbred, 

John Hall, Alvarado — Woodburn, and colts Alice May, Ironclad, Alice, 
Kingstar, AM, Thomas, No Name,' Lady Washington, Captain Harris, 
and Kittie, 



Best Thoroughbred Dam, with not less than four of her Colts, all thoroughbred, 

John Hall, Alvarado — ^Peggy Einggold, and colts Alice May, Ironclad, 
Alio, Abi, Thomas, and Lady Washington. 

Joseph Gluckauf, Oroville — Black Maria, and colts Frank, Acrobat, 
Lodi, Jr., and Orient. 

A. Mailliard, San Eafael — ^Hennie Farrow, and colts Ballerina, May- 
flower, Belle, and Tuesday. 

Best Stallion other than thoroughbred, with not less than ten of his Colts, 

William Hamilton, San Jose — Ethan Allen, Jr., and colts Bess, Jennie, 
Fannie, Trump, Young Allen, Malone, Susie, Clara, Jim, and Fanchon. 

Best Dam other than thoroughbred, with not less than three of her Colts, 

William Hamilton, San Jose — Winona; Santa Clara. 

William M. Haynie, Sacramento — Sacramento Belle, with colts Camilla 
IJrso, Grace Darling, and Mark Hopkins. 

John Neal, Sacramento — Eliza, and colts Hiram, Flora, and Johnny. 

S. L. Monday, Cacheville— Kittie May, and colts Yolo, Bill, Dolly Mar- 
tin, and Dick Barnes. 



CLASS II— GEADED HOESES. 

STALLIONS. 

Best four years old and over, 

C, J. Buckland, San Francisco — British Champion, by Venture; dam, 
by Calvert Horsman's Champion; aged six years; imported England. 

William Hamilton, San Jose — Ethan Allen, Jr., by old Ethan Allen; 
dam, Hambletonian mare. 

A. Musick, Sacramento — Mark Moore, by George Moore; dam, im- 
ported Saliie Franklin. 

David Berry, Oakland — Henry Williamson, hy California, by Belmont; 
dam, Silver cup. 

Daniel M, Downey, Vacaville — Ironclad, by Argyle; dam, Blackhawk 
mare. 

Pat. Ferrel, San Francisco— No Name, by Du Bois' Hiram Woodruff; 
dam, by imported Glencoe. 

J. L. Eoff, Sacramento — John Nelson, by imported Trustee; dam, by 
Abdallah. 

C. P. Marsh, Oakland — High Die, by Lodi; dam unknown. 

Best three years old. 
P. F. Mangen, Sacramento — Newton Booth, by Norfolt^(T I ^ 
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Alexander Ely, San Francisco — Inauguration, by Alexander; dam, 
Messenger mare Lady Hester. 

S. Eaton, Marysviile — Clarion, by Langford; dam, a Tom Moore mare. 

Best two years old. 

Charles M. Taylor, Cosumnes, Sacramento County — ^Excelsior, by John 
Bull, by imported England's Glory; dam, Wallace mare. 

A. Musick, Sacramento — ^Alexander Selkirk, by J^orfolk; dam, Sally 
Franklin. 

JSest one year old, 

"William Hamilton, San Jose — Young Allen, by Ethan Allen, Jr.; dam, 
Langford mare. M alone, same pedigree. 

D. M. Eeavis, Chico — Blackbird, Jr., by Blackbird; dam, Blaekhawk 
mare. 

Joseph Gluckauf, Oroville— Pastor, by David Hill; dam, Pastora. 

Best Colt under 07ie year, without reference to sex, 

William Hamilton, San Jose — Faurhow, by Ethan Allen, Jr.; dam, 
Winona. 

MARES. 

Best four years old and over. 

J. S. McCue, San Francisco — ^Princeton Girl, by imported Signal; dam, 
unknown. 

J. F. Chadwick, Hieksville — Lilly Moore, by George Moore; dam, 
Printer, by imported Bertrand. 

William Hamilton, San Jose — Santa Clara. 

T. C. Perkins, Brighton — Jennie, by imported Constellation; dam, 
imported Bulwer. 

J. Sessions, Brooklyn — Young Diamond, by Speculator; dam, Lost 
Diamond. 

Alexander Ely, San Fi-ancisco — Flora, by Kentucky Hunter; dam, 
Fanny. 

H. W. Johnson, Sacramento — Lady Franklin, by Dashaway; dam, 
Jennie Walker. 

Joseph Gluckauf, Oroville — Biddy, by Eifieman ; dam, Kate. 

Best four years old and over, with Colt. 

William Hamilton, San Jose — Winona and colt Fanchon, 
H. S, Beals, Sacramento — ^Lady Dalton and colt. 

Best three years old, 
William Hamilton, San Jose — ^Jennie Allen, by Ethan Allen, Jr. 

Best tioo years old, 
William Hamilton, San Jose — Trumps, by Ethan Allen, Jr. 



Best one year old, 

William Hamilton, San Jose— Clara, Susie, and Gem, all by Ethan 

Allen, Ji'. 

J), M. Eeavis, Chico-— Flora, by Blackbird; dam, Morgan mare. 

A. Musick, Sacramento— Emma Skaggs, by Norfolk; dam, Sally 
Fi'anklin. 

J. J. Smith, Cacheville— Leontine, by Norfolk; dam, a Eifleman mare. 



CLASS III— HOESES OF ALL W^OEK. 

STALLIONS. 

Best four years old and over. 

John Cooney, San Jose— Almaden Chief, by imported Suffolk Punch; 
dam, thoroughbred mare. . i t^i x ^ 

Joshua Eeeves, Lincoln, Placer County— Vibrator, by Planter; dam. 

Signal mai'c. 

John H. Jackson. Cacheville — Black Buck. 

John Bidweli, Chico— Wallace, by Clydesdale; dam, Morgan mare 

J. S. Sterling, Centerville, Mariposa County— Blaekhawk Chief, by 
Sherman Blaekhawk. 

S. Treat, Elk Grove— Comet. 

P. M. Warn, Sacramento — Morgan coach horse. 

Best three years old. 
George Verinder, Latrobe — Honest John. 

Best two years old, 

J C.Tyler, Tehama— Eeub, by Eifleman; dam, by imported Sovereign. 

S. L. Monday, Cacheville— Yolo Bill. 

John Neal, Sacramento— Hiram. . , ,Tr n ^ , ♦ 

F. W. Vahle, JSTicolaus— Bismark, by imported Wallace; dams sire, 
Morgan Blaekhawk. 

Best one year old, 

G. M. Me Wain, Marysviile — Jim. 

MARES. 

Best four years old and over, with Colt, 

C. J, Buckland, San Francisco— British Champion, by Venture; dam, 
hy Calvert Horsman's ChamiMon; age six years; imported England. 
W. M. Haynie, Sacramento— Sacramento Belle. — — — ■ - 
G, M. McWain, Marysviile— Julia^Ann. ^JJ^ 
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S. L. Monday, Cacheville— Kitty May and Dick Barnes. 

Jacob Stortz, Sacramento — Nellie Gray. 

John Stewart (for A. Plummer), Sacramento — Fan. 

Best four years old and over. 

J. M. Walker, Knight^s Landing — Fannie. 
A, D. Miller, Sacramento — Lady Miller. 

Michael Nicholson, San Jose— Eate, by Suffolk Punch; dam, Messen. 
ger mare. 

JBest three years old, 

John H. Jackson, Cacheville — Kate Sportsman. 

J. M. Walker, Knight's Landing^Clara B., by David Hill. 

JBest two years old, 

W. M. Haynie, Sacramento — Camilla Urso. 
S. L. Monday, Cacheville — Wild Pigeon. 

Best one year old. 

S. L. Monday, Cacheville — Dolly Martin. 

John Neal, Sacramento — Flora.' 

W. M. Haynie, Sacramento — Grace Darling. 



CLASS IT— DEAFT HOESES. 

STALLIONS. 

Best four years old and over. 

a J. Buckland, San Francisco— Britton, by Wilson's Britton; dam's 
sire, Fayer's Boxer. ' 

John Eodgers, Contra Costa— Scott colt, by imported Black Prince* 
dam, Kentucky mare. ' 

C. Mehan, San Leandro— George Lee, by imported Black Prince: dam. 
Bay Queen, by imported Grand Expedition. 

A. Brant^n— Grant Judge, by England's Glory; dam. Messenger mare. 

Massey Thomas, Gilroy— Scottish Chief, Jr., by Scottish Chief: dam 
Norman mare. ' 

Best three years old. 

J. M. Dudley, Dixon— Eobert Bruce, by imported Scottish Chief. 
Wm. Sparrow, Franklin— Young John Bull, by imported John Bull. 

,, Best two years old. 

C. W. Taylor, Cosumnes — Excelsior. 
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MARES. 

Best three years old. 

J. A. Evans, Mahew Station — Mary. 

Best four years old and over, with Golt. 

John Keal, Sacramento — Eliza. 
Chris. Thodt, Dixon — Kate. 



CLASS V— EOADSTEES. 

STALLIONS. 

Best four years old and over. 

John E. Miller, Sacramento — St. Clair. 
Barlow Smith, San Francisco — Kaubuc. 
Eobert Greive, Davisville — Bully. 

D. M. Eeavis, Chico — Blackbird. 

Alexander Ely, San Francisco — General Dana, by Hambletonian ; dam, 
Fanny, 

L. il. Fassett, Sacramento — ^Toung Nelson, by John Nelson; dam, a 
Morgan and Messenger mare. 

John Stewart (for A. Plummer) — Dan, by Black Eagle; dam, unknown. 

E. M. Skaggs, Sacramento— Young Battler, by Old Eattler; dam. Lady 
Fulton. 

James Helms, Firebaugh's Ferry— Sam. Purdy, by George M. Patchen, 
Jr.; dam, Lady Jane, by Illinois Medoc. 

Hiram Tracy, Concord, Conti'a Costa — Pat. Malloy, by George M. 
Patchen, Jr.; dam, Lady Woodward. 

Best three years old. 
J. D. Carr, Gavilan, Monterey County— Membrino, Jr. 
Best two years old. 

Barlow Smith, San Francisco — Thomas Jefferson, Jr. 
Daniel Flint, Sacramento — Blondin. 

Adam Newbauer, Sacramento— Washington, by Tecumsehj dam, St. 
Clair, g. d. St. Clair. 
J. M. Walker, Knight's Landing— Duster, by Primus. 

GELDINGS. 

Best four years old and over. 

Mark Anthony, San Mateo — Dauntless. | l^/^CS I /> 
H. L. White, San Francisco— Calhoun^d by VJ V^ VJ V L\L 
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W. H. Shuej, "Walnut Creek, Contra Costa County — Translator. 
J. Sessions, Brooklyn, Alameda County — Brooklyn Boy. 
John Stewart (for A. Plummer), Sacramento — Frank. 
J. S. McCue, San Francisco — Sharon, by l^elson; dam, unknown. 
Eugene McCarty, San Francisco — Westfield, by Whij^ple's Harable- 
toniaii; dam, Lady Woodward. 

David Wood, Tehama — Doc, by John Nelson; dam, a Signal maro. 

W. M. Stark, San Francisco — Donley. 

D. J. Hoi den, Yolo — ^John Brown. 

A. F. Smith, Sacramento — George Treat. 

G-. M. McWain, Marysviilc — Ben. Eattler. 

Hiram Tracy, Concord^ — Dan. Hico and Uncle Sam. 

D. B. Sherman, Georgetown — George Washington. 

MARES. 

Best four years old and over. 

J. Sessions, Brooklyn — ^Yonng Oakland Maid, by Speculation; dam, 
Lady Yernon. 

P. M. Warn, Sacramento — Sim. Oldham's Sister. 

E. M. Skaggs — JSTeilie Graham, by Eattler; dam, unknown. 

E. M. Skaggs — ^Lady Bell, by Abdallah; dam, a Bollfounder mare. 

Best three years old. 

William Hamilton, San Jose — Bess Allen, by Ethan Allen, Jr. 
Joshua lieeves, Lincoln — Sallie Sailing, by May Boy; dam, by Black- 
hawk. 

J. M. l!^ye, Sacramento — M.figg\o Miller, by Black Ealph. 

O. M. Gwinn, Knight's Landing — Belle Boyd. 

J. M. Walker, Knight's Landing — Lucy, by John Nelson. 

Best two years old, 

William Hamilton, San Jose — Fanny Allen, by Ethan Allen, Jr. 

Joshua EeeveSj Lincoln — Maggie Eeeves, by Yibrator; dam, by John 
Nelson. 

John Howes, San Francisco — ^Matta Kesett, by St. Clair, Jr.; dara, 
Lady Grant. 

A. F. Smith, Sacramento — Sierra, by Young David Hill; dam, Addle G. 



CLASS VI— CAEEIAGE HOESES. 

Best matched span carriage horses, owned and used as such by one person, 

A. E. Lawrence, Lawrence Station — Carrie and Flora, 
J. D. Carr, Gavilan — Bobb and John, 
J. M. Gai'outte, Woodland — Bucephalus and Sierra Boy. 
J. B. McDonald, Marysville — ^Eeese Eiver and Jake, 
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E. Wilson, San Francisco — -Brown George and mate, by McOracken*s 
Blackhawk; dam, a St. Clair mare. 
E. M. Graves, Yirginia City, Nevada — George and Forest. 
Joseph Perrin, Grass Yalley — Yokum and Sawdust. 



CLASS YII— EOADSTEE TEAMS. 

Best double team roadsters, owned and used as such by one person. 

J. S. McCue, San Francisco — Olin and Magna Charta. 

F. H. Eahm, Antelope — Billy and Prince. 

H. Nichols, Yreka — Clifton and Dyke. 

Justin Gates, Sacramento — Major and Eoderick. 



CLASS YIII— SADDLE HOESES. 

Best Saddle Horse, 

D. J. Holden, Yolo^Fleetfoot. 

J. S. MeCue, San Francisco — Silver Heels, by imported Jack Hawkins. 
L. Shepler, Sacramento — ^Billy Messenger, by Billy Monroe, 
Thomas Showier, Sacramento — Eockiand. 



CLASS IX— COLTS. 

Best Yearling Horse Colt 

Joshua Eives, Lincoln — Black Phil. 

J. M. Garoutte, Woodland — Sierra Boy. 

G. M, Me Wain, Marysville — ^Jim. 

E. M. Skaggs, Sacramento — Billy "Whetstone. 

John Neal, Sacramento — Flora. 

Best Yearling Mare Cblt. 

Jacob Stortz, Sacramento — Lady Don. 

William M. Haynie, Sacramento — Grace Darling. 

Best SucJcing Horse Colt, 

William M. Haynie, Sacramento — Mark Hopkins. 
L. H. Fas sett, Sacramento — Eusher. 
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H. S. Beals, Sacramento — Goat Island. 

John ^eal, Sacramento — Johnny, 

John Stewart (for A. Piummer), Sacramento — Overland Eill. 

Best Sucking Mare Colt, 

Chris. Thodt, Dixon — ^Lney. 

G. M. MeWain, Marysville — Maggie. 

Best exhibit of not less than three, owned by one person^ of any age or sex. 

William Hamilton, San Jose — Six colts of Ethan Allen, Jr.: Fanny 
Allen, Bess Allen, Lily, Flora, Sallie, and Dick Brown. 



CLASS X— SWEEPSTAKES. 

Best Stallion f of any age. 

C. J. Buekland, San Francisco — British Champion, by Venture. 

D. M. Eeavis, Chico — Blackbird. 

J. D. Carr, Gavilan — Membrino, Jr. 

C. J. Buekland, San Francisco — Briton. 

D. M. Eeavis, Chico — Blackbird, Jr. 
John Cooney, San Jose — Almaden Chief. 
Nathan Coombs^ Napa — Lodi. 

John Hall, Alvarado — Woodburn and Ironclad. 
J. L. Eoff, Sacramento — John Nelson. 
Massey Thomas, Gilroy — Scottish Chief, Jr. 

Best Mare of any age, 

Michael Nicholson, San Jose — Kate. 
John Hall, Alvarado — Peggy Einggold, 
A. Mailliard, San Eafael — Hennie Farrow. 
J. J. McCue, San Francisco — Princeton Girl. 
William Hamilton, San Jose — Santa Clara. 
D. M. Eeavis, Chico — Flora. 
J. E." Kelly, San Francisco — Lady Jane. 

Joseph Gluckauf, Oroville— Black Maria, Pastora, Trout, Antelope, 
and Orient. 



CLASS I— CATTLE. 

DURHAM BULLS. 

Best four years old and over, 

Eobert Ashburner, San Mateo — Water Prince. 
Cannon & Staples, Suisun — Perfection. 
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Joseph L. Chambers, Colusa — ^Airdrie Lad. 
C. Younger, San Jose — Glencoe. 

E. M. Sparks, Marysville — Monkey John, hy Ascot, second out of 
Maria Squire. 

M. Wick, Oroville — Crown Prince. 

Best three years old and over. 

L. Pierce, San Francisco — Lord Is-a-beau and Daisy Duke. 
G. N. Sweezy, Marysville — First Duke of Yuba. 
Charles Clark, Milpitas — ^Lincoln. 

Best two years old and over, 

Q. E. Yernon, San Jose — Dandy Jim. 

M. Wick, Oroville — Butte, Glen wood, and Goldhunter. 

Wm. Fleming, Napa City — May Duke. 

J. D. Carr, Gavilan — Eomeo and Butterdale. 

Wm. L. Overhiser, Stockton — Third Grand Turk of Oak Home. 

Cannon & Staples, Suisun — Monitor. 

C. Younger, San Jose — Comet. 

Best one year old and over. 

Cannon & Staples, Suisun — ^Diamond, 

John L. Chambers, Colusa — Airdrie of Colusa. 

C. Younger, San Jose —Tempest. 

G. N. Sweezy, Marysville — Second Duke of Yuba and Butter Duke. 

E. M. Sparks, Marysville — Stonewall. 

J. B. Hobson, Auburn — Yanguard. 

M. Wick, Oroville — Grant and Sherman. 

Cannon & Staples, Suisun — Monitor. 

E. Comstock, Sacramento — Darien. 

William L. Overhiser, Stockton — Fourth Grand Turk of Oak Home. 



Best Bull Calf 

E. M. Sparks, Marysville — Bismark, Alexis, and Lexington. 
M. Wick, Oroville — Orlando, Eoseoe, and Eoan Star. 
William Fleming, Napa — Az'im. 

B. Comstock, Sacramento — First Duke of Yolo. 
J. D, Carr, Gavilan — Dixie. 

William L. Overhiser, Stockton — Ninth Grand Turk of Oak Home, 
E. Ashburner, San Mateo — Crown Prince, by Water Prince, out of 

Pocahontas First, by imported Harold Second. 

J. L. Chambers, Colusa — Woodlavvn of Belle vue, Bret Harte, Stanley, 

Woodlawn, Jr., and Ivan hoe. 

C. Younger, San Jose — Planet and Moonlight. 

L. Pierce, San Francisco — California Darlington. 

G. N. Sweezy, Marysville— Fourth Duke of Yuha, Fifth Duke of 
Yuba, and Duke of the" North. 
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cows. 
Best four years old and over. 

Joseph li. Chambers, Colusa — lone 2d and lone 3d. 

C. Younger, San Jose — Lady of the Lake and Sprightly. 

L. Pierce, San Francisco — Darlington 13th and Oxford Eose. 

G. IT. Sweezy, Marysville — Beauty and Amelia 2d. 

E. M. Sparks, Marysville — ^Miss Morgan, by Duke of Marlborough, out 
of Bourbon Lady; Alice, by LeonidaSj out of Belle Brent; Maggie, by 
Duke of Clinton, out of Fulgoria. 

M. Wick, Oroville — Heroine, 106, and Belle Republic. 

E. Comstock, Sacramento — Redskin. 

W. L. Overhiser, Stockton — Rosette 2d, Rosette 3d, and Tulip 6th. 

Best three years old and over, 

E. M. Sparks, Marysville — Eulalie, hj Miss Butterfly's son of Grand 
Turk, out of imported Miss Morgan. 
M. Wicks, Oroville — Echo. 
Wm. Fleming, Napa — Beauty. 
C. Younger, San Jose — ^Peggy 1st and Eleurose. 
L. Pierce, San Francisco — Moss Rose. 
G. N. Sweezy, Marysville — Queen of May. 

Best two years old and over. 

Cannon & Staples, Suisun — Riza. 

C. Younger, San Jose — Norma. 

G. N. Sweezy, Marysville — lone 2d of Yuba. 

Wm. Fleming, Napa City — Dahlia 5th. 

J. D. Carr, Gavilan — Maud and Laura. 

Wm. L. Overhiser, Stockton — Tulip 8th. 

Best one year old and over. 

E. M. Sparks, Marysville — ^Maggie 3d, by imported Monkey John, out 
of imported Maggie. 

M. Wick, Oroville— Belle of Butte. 

W. L. Overhiser, Stockton — Rosette 5th, Flora Temple 6th, Duchess 
d' Argentine 4th, Tulip 10th, Curiosity 4th, Rosette 6th. 

Cannon & Staj)le8, Suisun — Ella 10th, Red Bud. 

C. Younger, San Jose — Jennie, Maid of Woodlawn, Gem. 

G. N. Sweezy, Marysville — Addie. 

Best Heifer Calf 

J. L. Chambers, Colusa — Inez, Idle Girl 3d, Iris. 
C. Younger, San Jose — Rosette, Lady Booth, Forest Queen, Daisy. 
L. Pierce, San Francisco — Oxford Bride. 

G. N. Sweezy, Marysville— Duchess of Yuba, Amelia 4th, Amelia 5th, 
lone 3d of Yuba, Jennie lone. 

R. M. Sparks, Marysville— Maggie 4th, by imported Monkey John, out 
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of imported Maggie; Belle of Yuba, by imported Monkey John, out of 
Miss Alice. 

J. D. Carr, Gavilan — Daisy. 

DEVON CATTLE — BULLS. 

Best four years old and over. 
J. R. Rose, Lakeville — Bloomfield, Frank Quarterly. 

Best three years old and over. 
J. R. Rose, Lakeville — Phil. Sheridan. 

Best two years old and over. 

J. R. Rose, Lakeville — General Sherman, Victor. 

Best one year old and over. 

J. R. Rose, Lakeville — Sonoma. 

William Fleming, Napa — ^Earl of Leicester, imported from Canada. 

Best Bull Calf. 

J. R. Rose, Lakeville — No name. 

cows. 

Best four years old and over. 

J. R. Rose, Lakeville — Curly, Maud, 

William M. Fleming, Napa — ^Victoria. / _ 

Best two years old and over, 
J. R. Rose, Lakeville — Curly 3d. 

Best one year old and over. 
J, R. Rose, Lakeville — ^Nellie. 

Best Heifer Calf 
J. R. Eose, Lakeville — No name. 

ALDEBNEYS ANB JERSEYS — ^BULLS. 

Best four years old and over. 

John Cooney, San Jose— Brian Boru, by Prince Albert, out of imported 
Victoria, 
C. B. Polhemus, San Jose — ^Prince Albert, imported 
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Best three years old and over. 



William Johnston, Eichland — Billy. 
Phil. "Weaver, Napa — Solace. 

JERSEY — cows. 
£est one year old and over. 
P. L. "Weaver, JN'apa — ^Mela, Bessie. 

AYBESHIRES — COWiS. 

Best two years old and over. 
L. A. Upson, Sacramento — Flora Mclvor. 



CLASS II— GEADED CATTLE. 

BUI.I.S. 

Best three years old and over. 

B. Ashbnrner, San Mateo — "Water Prince 1st, by imported Water 
Prince, out of Dewdrop. 

Best tioo years old and over, 
J. B. Hobson, Auburn — Billy. 

Best one year old and over. 

(t. W. Sweezy, Marysville — ^Prince of Yuba. 

Best Bull Calf. 

E. Comstock, Sacramento — Billy and Mike. 

Charles Clark, Milpitas— John Blakoe. 

E. Ashbumer, San Mateo — Ajax, Master Buttercup. 

J. L. Chambers, Colusa — ^Ben Bolt. 

Cox & Clark, Sacramento — Young Grant and Sacramento, 

cows. 

Best four years old and over. 

E. Ashburner, San Mateo — Tulip and Strawberry, 
G. N. Sweezy, Marysville — Queen and Kate. 
B. Comstock, Sacramento — White Lily. 
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John Bidwell, Chico — Chloe. 

I. JS". Babcock, Sacramento — Ella Maybridge. 

Best three years old and over. 

E. Comstock, Sacramento — Cherry. 
E. Ashburner, San Mateo — ^Eoany. 
Eobert Williamson, Sacramento — ^Lily. 

Best two years old and over. 

E. Ashburner, San Mateo — Buttercup. 

Cannon & Staples, Suisun — MoUie. 

Eobert Williamson, Sacramento — Dolly. 

Charles Green, Eio Yista — Mary. 

T. C. Perkins, Brighton — ^Lucy. 

Charles Clark, Milpitas — Kate Hayes and Ellen Lane. 

Best one year old and over. 

Peter Burns, Sacramento — ^Maria. 
L. Pierce, San Francisco — Bessy, Bell, and Flora. 
E. Beck, Sacramento — Three graded heifers. 
E. Comstock, Sacramento — Beauty and Eoany. 
Charles Clark, Milpitas — ^Alvira. 

Best Heifer Calves. 

E. Comstock, Sacramento — Blanche. 

Charles Clark, Milpitas — ^DoUy Varden and Lizzy Neal. 

John Bidwell, Chico — White Eose. 

J. L. Chambers, Colusa — ^Nellie. 

Best herd of Cattle of any one breed, not less than ten, owned by one person. 

J. E. Eose, Lakeville — Bloomfield and others. 

C. Younger, San Jose — Glencoe and others. 

L. Pierce, San Francisco — Oxford Bride and others. 

E. M. Sparks, Marysville — Monkey John and others. 

M. Wick, Oroville — Crown Prince and others. 

W. L. Overhiser, Stockton — Third Grand Turk of Oak Home. 

G. IS". Sweezy, Marysville — First Duke of Yuba and others. 

J. L. Chambers — ^Airdrie Lad and others. 



CLASS III— CATTLE SWEEPSTAKES. 

E. M. Sparks, Marysville — Monkey John and Bismarck. 
M. Wick, Oroville, Butte County — Crown Prince, Glenwood, Gold 
Hunter, Grant, Sherman, Orlando, Eoscoe, andr Eoan^taiL ^_ ■ ^^ 
Charles Clark, Milpitas— Lincoln,^!; jz9(j by VjOOV Iv^ 
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William L. Overhiser, Stockton — Third Grand Turk of Oak Home, 
Fourth Grand Turk of Oak Home. 

E. Ashburner, San Mateo— Water Prince. 

J. li. Chambers, Colusa County — ^Airdrie of Colusa, Ben Bolt, Stanley, 
Ivanhoe, and Woodlawn of Bellevue. 

J, E. Eose, Lakeville — Bloomfield and Frank Quarterly. 

Cannon & Staples, Suisun — ^Perfection and Monitor. 

O, Younger, San Jose — Glencoe, Comet, and Planet. 

L. Pierce, San Francisco — Lord Is-a-beau. 

G. N. Sweezy, Marysville — First Duke of Yuba, Fourth Duke of Yuba, 
and Fifth Duke of Yuba, 

G. K. Vernon, San Jose — Dandy Jim. 

Best Cow of any age or stoch 

E. M. Sparks, Marysville — Miss Morgan, Eulalie, Maggie 5th. 

M. Wick, Oroviile — Echo, Heroine, Belle Eepublic, Belle of Butte. 

John Bidwell, Chico — Chloe. 

W. D. Overhiser, Stockton — Eosette 2d, Eosette 3d, and Tulip 4th. 

E. Comstock, Sacramento — Eedskin. 

J. li. Chambers, Colusa County — lone 2d, Inez, and Idle Girl 3d. 

J. E. Eose, Lakeville — Curly. 

Cannon & Staples, Suisun — Eiza and Ella 10th. 

C. Younger, San Jose — Sprightly, Forest Queen, and Lady of the 
Lake. 

L. Pierce, Ban Francisco — ^Darlington 13th, Moss Eose, Oxford Eose, 
and Oxford Bride. 

G. N. Sweezy, Marysville — Beauty, Addie, Duchess, Daisy, and Amelia. 



SHEEP. 

CLASS I — FINE WOOL SHEEP. 

Best Bam two years old and over, 
M, L. Hardin, Miilville — ^Lord Silver Fleece. 

Best Bam two years old and over — Spanish Merino. 

Severance & Peet, Stockton — Hero. 

Smith & Overhiser, Grayson — Challenge and Wide-awake. 

Best Bam under two years — Spanish Merino, 

Severance & Peet, Stockton — Green Mountain and Young Eureka. 
Smith & Overhiser, Grayson — Comet, Jr. 

Best three Bam Lambs — Spanish Merino, 

Smith & Overhiser, Grayson. 
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Best three Ewes two years old and over — Spanish Merino, 

Smith & Overhiser, Grayson. 
W. T. Wilson, Elk Grove. 

Best five Ewe Lambs — Spanish Merino, 

Smith & Overhiser, Grayson. 

Best three Ewes under two years — Spanish Merino, 

Severance & Peet, Stockton. 

Bams and Ewes entered for exhibition, not for premium, 

E. Beck, Sacramento — Fine Silesian rams. 

E. Beck, Sacramento — Three Silesian ewes two years old and over. 

CLASS II — ^LONQ WOOL SHEEP. 

Best Bam two years old and over, 

Landrum & Eogers, Wat s on ville— Young Wellington. 

William Fleming, Napa — Patriarch. 

J. Gregory, Sacramento — ^Prince Albert. 

Best Bam under two years, 

William Fleming, Napa — Zadoc. 

Best five Bam Lambs, 

Landrum & Eogers, Watsonville. 

Best Bam two years old and over — Cotswold, 

W. T. Wilson, Elk Grove— Pride of England. 

Best Bam under two years, 

W. T. Wilson, Elk Grove. 

Best three Ewes two years old and over, 

Landrum & Eogers, Watsonville. 

Best three Ewes under two years. 



Landrum & Eogers, Watsonville. 
William Fleming, Napa— Three Cotswold. 
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Best five Ewe Lambs. 
Landrum & Eogers, Watsonville. 

CLASS IV — SHEEP SWEEPSTAKES. 

Best Bam and ten of his Lambs, 

liandrum k Eogers, Wats on ville— Prince of Ontario. 

Best Earn of any age or breed. 

Landrum & Eogers, Watson villa. 

M, li. Hardin, Millville — ^Lord Silver Fleece. 

-Smitli & Overhiser, Grayson — Challenge, Wide-awake, and Comet, 

W. T. Wilson, Elk Grove— Pride of England. 

Best Ewe of any age or breed. 

Smith & Overhiser, Grayson — 516, 949, and 127. 
W. T. Wilson, Elk Grove— Queen of the Valley. 

Best ]^en of Ewes of any age or breed, not less than five, 

William Fleming, Napa. 
Landrum & Eogers, Watsonville, 

Best Ewe of any age or breed, 

Landrum & Eogers, Watsonville — No name. 



GOATS. 

CLASS I — CASHMERE AND ANGOBA. 

Best thoroughbred Buck., 

Thomas & Shirland, Placer — Seven bucks. 
Thomas Butterfield & Son, Hollister. 
Landrum & Eogers, Watsonville — No name. 

N. Gilmore, El Dorado— Sultan 2d, Yashti, Mufti, Sheik, and Khoras- 
san. 

Best thoroughbred Ewe, 

Thomas & Shirland, Placer — Four does. 
Thomas Butterfield & Son, Hollister. 
Landrum & Eogers, Watsonville. 

Best pen of five Kids, 

Thomas Butterfield & Son, Hollister. 
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Landrum & Eogers, Watsonville. 
N. Gilmore, El Dorado. 



CLASS II — grades. 
Best Buck and ten of his Kids. 



Thomas Butterfield & Son, Hollister. 
Landrum & Eogers, Watsonville. 



Best pen of ten belonging to one owner. 



Thomas Butterfield & Son, Hollister. 
Landrum & Eogers, Watsonville. 



SWINE. 

BOARS. 

Best Boar two years old and over. 

Charles Green, Eio Yista— George. 

E, S. Thompson, Napa— Excelsior. 

William B. Hunt, Sacramento — ^Liberator, imported. 

James Moore, Freeport— Dick, Berkshire. 

M. Sprague, Sacramento— Dick, Berkshire. 

Best Boar under two years. 

M. Wick, Oroville— Ohio Butler. 

E. M. Sparks, Marysville— Torento. ^ 

E. S. Thompson, Napa— Napa Dexter and Crown Prince, Jr. 

Cannon & Staples, Suisun— Jake and Dick. 

Best Boar six months and under one year. 

Cannon & Staples, Suisun — Billy. 
Charles Green, Eio Yista — Eoan. 
E. S. Thompson, Napa— No. 2. 

sows. 

Best breeding Sow two years old and over. 

Charles Gi'een, Eio Yista — Ella. 

E. S. Thompson, Napa — ^America. 

James Moore, Pre eport— Betsy Eliza, Essex. 

Best breeding Sow over one year. 
E. S. Thompson, Napa-Belle. ^.^^.^^^ ^^ GOOglC 
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Cannon & Staples, Suisun— Susie and Stripeface. 
Peter Burns, Sacramento — Dolly. 

Best Sow six months, and under one year. 

Cannon & Staples, Suisun — Panny. 
Charles Green, Eio Vista— Susie and Mary, 
E. M. Sparks, Marysville — Bettie. 
E. S. Thompson, Napa— Dolly Varden. 

PIGS. 

Best pen of six Figs, Jive months and under ten. 

E. M. Sparks, Marysville. 
E. S. Thompson, ]^apa. 
Cannon & Staples, Suisun. 
M. Sprague, Sacramento. 

Best pen of ten Figs of any age or breed, owned by any one person. 

Cannon & Staples, Suisun. 

E. S. Thompson, Kapa. 

Charles Green, Napa. 

James Moore, Freeport— Essex and Berkshire. 



MULES. 
Justin Gates, Sacramento— Pair roadster mules, Pete and Barney. 



POULTET. 

Peter Burns, Sacramento— Lot of geese, White Dorking chickens, 
. . ®^7r^^^^^ chickens, Light Bramahs (best lot of any distinct variety') 
lot of Topknot ducks (three varieties). 



GOLD MEDAL CLASS. 

Coleman Younger, San Jose, enters in competition everything: here, 
tofore entered in his name. 
John Hall, of Alvarado, likewise enters his stock. 
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ARTICLES EXHIBITED AT THE PAVILION. 



SECOND DEPAETMENT. 

CXASS I — machinery, engines, ETC. 

Treadwell & Co., San Francisco — ^Best display of general machinery 
from one house. 

Baker & Hamilton, Sacramento — Baxter's portable engine. 

James Cummings, lone City, Amador County — Cummings* adjustable 
turbine water wheel. 

J. A. Leaman, Cincinnati, Ohio — Leaman's automatic ear coupling. 

O. J. Backus, San Francisco — Isaac Hyde's combined waterwheel and 
sewing machine. 

James Pearson, Sacramento — Pearson's car coupling. 

Treadwell & Co., San Francisco — Headley's portable steam thrashing 
engine. 

Waterhouse & Lester, Sacramento — Dole's tenoning machine. 

C. B. Brown, Placerville — Brown's self-generating gas burner for 
mines and mills. 

Treadwell & Co., San Francisco — Best display of agricultural ma- 
chinery from one house. 

E. Haskins, Dutch Flat, Placer County — ^Little giant hydraulic pipes 
and universal joints for hydraulic mining. 

Edwin S. Squires, Sacramento — Working engine, one horse power. 



OI.ASS n — AGRICUIiTTJRAIi MACHINES. 

Treadwell & Co., San Francisco — Eussell's thrashing machine and 
separator, with Laufenberg's patent shaking shoe, 

Treadwell & Co., San Francisco — Arbeiter's lawn mower. 

Baker & Hamilton, Sacramento — ^Pitts' California thrasher. 

Baker & Hamilton, Sacramento — Best sweep horse power. 

Baker & Hamilton, Sacramento — ^Lock lever horse hay rake. 

C. H. Hubbard, Sacramento — Hay press. 

W. H. McBurney, Sacramento — McBurney's model hay press, " Little 
Giant." 

M. S. Bowdish, San Francisco — Atwood & Bawell's sweep horse 
power, " Little Giant." 

Fish Bros. & Higgins, Sacramento — (at Park), one thrashing machine. 

Baker & Hamilton, Sacramento — ^Eagle straw cutter. 

T. C. Churchman — Sweep horse power. 

Treadwell & Co., San Francisco — Horse rake, " Ithaca." 

Thomas Orchard, Sacramento — Two well augurs. 

Thomas Orchard, Sacramento — Post augur. 
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CLASS in. 



X M. Betts & Co., Sacramento — M. S. Gorham*s broadcast seeder and 
cultivator combined. 

W. B. Eeady, Sacramento — Clipper mowing machine. 

Charles Harriman, Sacramento — Double rotary harrow. 

Baker & Hamilton, Sacramento — Iron harrow. 

E. P. Aitken, Sacramento — Horse corn cultivator. 

Baker & Hamilton, Sacramento — Tubular harrow. 

Mathison & Williamson, Stockton — Chisel cultivator. 

E. Jones, agent of Keller & Co., Sacramento — Mowing machine (IXL), 
Excelsior. 

Baker & Hamilton, Sacramento — Two-horse corn cultivator. 



GLASS IV. 

Nichols, Falvey & Co., Sacramento — Beehive. 

Tread well & Co., San Francisco — Fanning mill, " Pacific,*' double shake. 

M. Barthell, Sacramento — Farm gate. 

W. D, Freeman, Tomales, Marin County — Freeman's grain separator. 

M. S. Bowdish, San Francisco — Challenge feed mill. 

Charles A. Johnson, San Francisco — Johnson's portable fence. 

M. S. Bowdish, San Francisco — Excelsior windmill, self regulating 
and adjustable. 

E. S. Brooks, Bodega, Sonoma County — Model for farm gate. 

Nash, Miller & Co., Sacramento — Grain separator and fanning mill 
combined. 

J. S. Harbison, Sacramento — Beehive. 

J. C. Bowder, Farmington, San Joaquin County — Separator. 

M. E. Eose, Sacramento — Self-regulating windmill (at Park). 



CLASS V. 

E. Groat, Naj^a City — Five churns and butter workers combined. 

Treadwell & Co., San Francisco — Clothes wringer. 

Eeynolds & Fuller, Sacramento — Eobert Hennan's wash boilers and 
machines combined. 

Colonel Warren, San Francisco — Jebb's patent churn. 

E. M. Tyler, Dixon, Solano County — Harper's patented fly trap. 

John A. Ball, Grass Yalley — Elevator or water lifter, by band power. 

Treadwell & Co., San Francisco — Tank steam pump, Blake's patentj 
mining pump; irrigating pump. 

S. A. Wise, San Francisco — Goodwin's deep well pump; apparatus for 
raising water for mining purposes. 

E. B. Tenney, Eipon, Labette County, Kansas — Excelsior washing ma- 
chine. 

William H. Keep, Stockton — Globe pump, three sizes. 

B. F. McCombs, Eureka — Freeman's Humboldt washing machine. 

M. K. Eose, Sacramento — Deep well force pumps. 

Eichard Parker, of Parker & Hunt, Sacramento — Blakesley & Wil- 
liams' patented steam pump or apparatus for raising water for irrigating 
purposes. 

Mattison & Williamson, Stockton — Two hay forks. 
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CLASS VI. 

Treadwell & Co., San Francisco — Fox's gang plow, ^^ Golden State." 
Gang plow, Hale's patent. 

A. McCall, Saratoga, Santa Clara — Sod gang plow. 

Burns & Hackney, Mount Pleasant, Henry County, Iowa — Excavating 
and ditching machine. 

A. N. Hanson, Stockton — Gang plow, " Irish Champion." 

Treadwell & Co., San Francisco — Six plows for general purposes. 

W. B. Eeady, Sacramento — Two "Little Giant" gang plows. 

Baker & Hamilton, Sacramento — Ironclad gang plow. 

E. D. Sawyer, for Manuel & Sawyer, N^apa City — Mannel patented 
gang plow; Champion deep tilling stubble plow, made at Napa City. 

Myers & Gummou, Marysville — Subsoil gang plow. 

Baker & Hamilton, San Francisco — Deep tiller plow. 

Matteson & Williamson, Stockton — Sulky gang plow. 

Baker & Hamilton, Sacramento — Eureka gang plow, made by Sweep- 
stake Plow Company. 

Baker & Hamilton, Sacramento — "Marysville Chief; " two gang plows. 

Charles Kewen, San Francisco — Two gang plows. 

Treadwell & Co., San Francisco — Sidehill plow, " Scoville's Climax." 

CLASS VII. 



-Whitewater's farm wagon. 



-Bain's wagon. 



Treadwell & Co., San Francisco- 
Baker & Hamilton, Sacramento- 
Joseph Hill, Sacramento — Farm wagon, spring market wagon, two- 
horse family carriage, and two -horse farm wagon. 

Treadwell & Co., San Francisco — Whitewater's farm wagon with Cali- 
fornia bed and brake. 

Fish Brothers & Higgins, Sacramento — Wagon gear complete. 

E. E. Ames, Sacramento — Three farm wagons for general purposes. 

Waterhouse & Lester, Sacramento — Carriage materials and trimmings, 
carriage wheels, hubs, etc. 

Knapp & Ferris, Sacramento — Labelle's patent thimble skein farm and 
freight wagon with truss brace, for general use; Labelle's wire axle 
wagons, for general use. 

Pollard & Carvill Manufacturing Company, San Francisco — Two horse 
family carriage; one-horse family carriage; two-horse Sander's carriage; 
top buggies; trotting wagon. 

Henderson & Clark, Stockton — One-horse family carriage, "The Yic- 
toria;" light top buggy; light trotting buggy; set carriage wheels. 

J. Henschel, Sacramento — Top buggy. 

E. Soule, San Quentin — Three farm wagons (complete). 

J. A. Mason, Sacramento — Two-hoi*se family carriage; one-horse fam- 
ily carriage; top buggy; trotting wagon; 0]5en buggy, side spring. 

H. M. Bernard, Sacramento — Two-horse top family carriages; spring 
market wagon; street goods wagon; thorough brace wagon; top buggies. 

K. Jones, Sacramento — Farm wagons for general purposes. 

Kimball Manufacturing Company, San Francisco — Two-horse family 
carriage (phaeton); two-horse family carriage (Eocka^vay); one-horse 
family carriage (top phaeton); two-seated open carriage; trotting wagon; 
one-horse farm carriage (open phaeton); one-hcfse fajqp. ;t^'i^i4gp,^'ood 
springs. 
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THIED DEPARTMENT. 



CTLASS I. — TEXTILE FABB-IOS, ANB MATERIALS FROM WHICH THEY ARE MADE. 



Mrs. D wight Pierce, Sacramento — One foot mat. 

Madam Adam Fuclis, Sacramento — Eag carpet, twenty-four yards. 

Mrs. S. M. Hoovei*, Elk Grrove — One woven bedspread; one pair knit 
stockings, knit by a woman aged one hundred and two years. 

Mrs. Hattie W. Baker, Sacramento — One rag rug. 

Alexander Mackay, San Francisco — Two pieces of list carpet. 

Mrs. Eveline Morris, San Francisco — Two pieces of rag carpet. 

Mrs. E. D. Luscum, Sacramento — One chenille hand-made rug. 

Mrs. E. Morris, San Francisco — Two cases gents' furnishing goods. 

Mrs. Marie Dewey, Michigan Ear — One braided floor mat; one rose 
door mat; one knitted lace window curtain. 

W. 0. Wilkinson, Sacramento — Sample of wool on exhibition, two feet 
and one inch long. 

Mrs. W. O. Barrett, Sacramento — ^Display of hat and bonnet frames, 
home manufacture; wire framework. 

Miss Minnie Barrett, Sacramento — Worsted work, imitation of brick 
walk (girl aged seven years). 

S. Wilzinzki, Sacramento — One case gents* furnishing goods; display 
of white shirts; gents* under garments; cravats, neckties, bows, collars, 
cuffs, socks, gloves, etc. 

Capital Woolen Mills, Sacramento — Ten pieces cassimere; eight pieces 
flannel; six pairs blankets. 

Mrs. Lewis Whittier, Sacramento — One rag rug. 

Mi*s. A. S. Morrison, Sacramento — One rag rug, 

Mrs. J. H. Haskell, Sacramento — One pair knit stockings, knit for 
State Fair of eighteen hundred and seventy-two — aged seventy-eight 
years. 

W. Sharp & Co., Sacramento — Two fine Axminster cai'pets and rugs. 

Mrs. H. S. Higgins, Sacramento — One shell-knit quilt. 

Jute Manufacturing Company, Brooklyn, Alameda Company — Display 
of raw and manufactured jute; ten potato sacks; ten grain sacks; five 
w^ool sacks; two skeins raw jute; one package twine, four strands; one 
package twine, '^yq strands; one package twine, three strands; one 
package yarn; two bolts of potato gunny cloth; two bolts of grain 
gunny cloth. 

Mrs. J. C. Gage, Stockton — One gent's shirt, made by hand. 

W. E. Strong, Sacramento — New Zealand flax in different stages, and 
New Zealand flaxseed. 

Huntington, Hopkins & Co., Sacramento — Best display of cordage, 
manufactured by Tubbs & Co., San Francisco. Exhibited in lower hall, 
and entered for silver medal. 

Mrs. E. Hammond, Sacramento — Crochet bedspread. 

Michael Kraker, Sacramento — One case shoulder braces and corsets, 
entered for silver medal; two cases fancy articles, entered for best dis- 
play; best display drj^goods. 

Mrs. H. Kuhi, Saci-amento — One pair knit drawers; one knit shirt. 

Mrs. Joseph Hill, Sacramento—Three rag rugs. 

Mrs. J. A. Odbert, Sacramento — One silk rag rug; one worsted rag 
rug. 
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CLASS II. 

M. T. Barr, Sacramento — Six saddle trees. 

J. E. Parker, Sacramento — Six sets double carriage harness. 

J. T. Stoll, Sacramento — Platoon carriage harness; set single imperial 
rubber harness; four Mexican saddles; Mexican horsehair, silver- 
mounted; Mexican square baster, silver-mounted; Mexican baster, 
round, silver-mounted; boy's saddle; display of whips and bits; kersey 
horse blanket; halters, jaquimas, and saddle pockets; four saddle trees. 

J. D. Lehman, Stockton — Four saddle trees. 

Jacob Eberhai't, Santa Clara — Dlsj^Iay of leather, goat, sheep, and calf- 
skin. 

J. T. Stoll, Sacramento — Express wagon single harness; set light 
double farm harness. 

C. H. Krebs, Sacramento — Display of paper hangings and boz'der dec- 
orations. 

Huntington, Hopkins & Co., Sacramento — Best display of rubber hose 
and belting, entered for silver medal. 

Mrs. L. Steudeman, Sacramento — Best pair ladies' gaiters; best pair 
ladies' slippers; best pair ladies' boots; display of ladies' and girls' 
boots, shoes, gaiters, slippers, etc. 

P. Mengle, Stockton — Pair French morocco tongue boots; pair French 
morocco double-sole boots; three pairs box-toed gaiters. 

Dewey & Co., San Francisco — Bound volumes of Pacific Eural Press, 
Mining and Scientific Press; files of the Mercantile Director; patent 
elastic newspaper file holder and binder; California published and printed 
agricultural and industrial books. 

CLASS III. 



Mrs. T. S. Harris, Sacramento — Display of ladies' underclothing. 

Mrs. T. E. Coleman, Grafton, Yolo County — -Worsted wreath. 

Mrs. Maria Carrington, Sacramento — Two log-cabin quilts. 

Mrs. A. M. Plummer, Brighton — Canada thistle quilt; leopard lily 
quilt. 

Mrs. John Minford, Sacramento — Knit bedspread; four tatting collars. 

Jim Jackson, Elk Grove — Log cabin quilt; two night caps; one collar; 
blazing star quilt. 

Mrs. VY. H. Haynie, Sacramento — Fancy home-made quilt. 

Mrs. John Studaros, Brighton — Frame silk artificial flowers; frame 
hair work; frame wool work artificial flowers. 

Miss Emma Winning, Sacramento — ^Hair wreath. 

3Irs. H. H. Pierson, Sacramento — Ottoman cover; star tapestry work. 

Mrs. M. S. Bowdish, Yallejo — Two pair chamois skin gauntlets; pair 
lady's buckskin gauntlets; three pair gentlemen's buckskin gauntlets; 
two pair gent's plain working gloves. 

Mrs. Eliza W. Bates, Elk Grove — Log cabin quilt. 

Mrs. J. H. Winn, Sacramento — Needlework picture (fishing party). 

A. H. Wilgus, Buckeye, Yolo County — Log cabin quilt; two patch- 
work quilts. 

Miss Emma Kreuzberger, Sacramento — Three pieces^ tapestry work. 

Mrs. H. H. Curtis, San Jose — Case wax flowers. 
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M. S. Peeler, San Jose — Worsted tidy; embroidery. 
Annette 1^, Peelor, San Jose — Ottoman cover. 
Mrs. E. Parsons, Sacramento — Pebble monument. 
Mrs. A. Weston, Sacramento — Patchwork quilt, by a lady seventy-one 
years of age. 

Mrs. E. Parsons, Sacramento — Four frames natural floweits, 
Miss Lillie L. Cooms, Elk Grove — One wreath of feather iiowers. 
Miss Emma Tubbs, Sacramento — One tatting tidy. 
Mrs. E. J. King, Sutter Creek — Three quilts — -two large and one small. 
Miss Clara Orth, Sacramento — One wax cross. 
Mrs. Maria Dewey, Michigan Bar — Two pincushions. 
Mrs. Mollie Hahn, Sacramento — One infant's embroidered dress, one 
infant's embroidered silk skirt, one infant's embroidered silk shawl, and 
one infant's crochet afghan. 

F. P. Medina, San Francisco — Two shell frames. 

Mrs. L. Bruckerman, Howland Flat, Sierra County — One embroidered 
linen handkerchief. 

F.M.Lindley (entered for Mrs. Drake, Sacramento) — Display of ladies 
clothing. 

Mrs. P. H. Akin, Michigan Bar — One patched quilt of one thousand 
two hundred and seventy-two pieces. 

Mrs. E. Parsons, Sacramento — One shell sample. 

Mrs, C. M. Lanclres, Sacramento — Three dresses — hand needle work. 
Miss Lizzie Crack b on, Sacramento — Five seaweed pictures. 
Mrs. Moore, Sacramento — One case shell work, and one seaweed 
picture. 

Mrs. L. Meblus, Sacramento — One j)hantom bouquet, one embroidered 
rug, and one embroidered sofa pillow. 

S. Wilzinski, Sacramento— Tw^o men's suits, three embroidered chil- 
dren's suits, one braided child's suit, four children's cloaks, and twenty 
boys' suits. 

Mrs. C. L. Cross, Woodland — One stool cover. 

Mrs. Belle McGuire, Sacramento — Two bouquets of wax flowers, and 
one ease pond lily. 

Miss Harriet F. McCormick, Sacramento — One sofa cushion. 
Mrs. Louis Whitton, Sacramento — One paper frame. 
Mrs. Bowdish, Yallejo — One tatting collar. 

Mrs. A. O. Cook, San Francisco— One Greek slave in wax; six cases 
wax work; wax shells, pond lilies, w^ax flowers, wax fruits, wax hands, 
Spiritu Santa; one frame, phantom leaves; one case phantom flowers; 
two frames moss wreaths; one frame wax flowers; one frame Autumn 
leaves; one frame preserved natural flowers, without w^ax; one case 
pz'e served natural flowers, without wax. 

Mrs. E. Bigley, Sacramento — One shell castle. 
Mrs. D. E. Arnold, Sacramento — Three eases hair work. 
Mrs. E. S. Mitchell, Sacramento — Oue case pond lilies in wax. 
Mrs. Alice Everts, Sacramento — One embroidered flannel skirt. 
Mrs. Joseph Perrin, Grass Valley — One table cover, raised worsted 
%York. 

Mrs. Mary Wetzler (for Mrs. Mary Morton, Sacramento) — One em- 
broidered chair; one sofa pillow; two cushions. 

Mrs. L. Mebius, Sacramento — One embroidered Are screen. 
Miss Mary Saunders, Sacramento — Two tidies. 

Madam Anna Gettz Lucas, San Francisco — Two cases enameled flow- 
ers; one basket preserved flowers, without wax; three pieces wax 
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statuary; one vase; one cross; one foot and hand of a child, from a 
living model; five pieces wax flowers; two bowls wax flowers; one case 
pond lilies; two small vases; nine dishes wax fruit; three pieces wax 
work (special entry); one dish confectionery; one dish cakes; one dish 
oysters; one white wax cross (special entry); one rustic cross, deco- 
rated, (special entry); one wax vase, and Autumn and exotic leaves. 

Miss l^ellie Brooks, Sacramento — One basket wax flowers; one wreath 
Autumn leaves; two bouquets wax flowers and vase; one Greek Slave; 
two wax crosses. 

Mrs. J. C. Cotter, San FranciBCO — One case wax fruit; four pieces wax 
flowers; two baskets and two vases; one case pond lilies; one case 
preserved natural flowers, without wax, paint, or whitewash; one case 
skeleton leaves. 

Mrs. W. C. Barrett, Sacramento— Assortment of artificial flowers; 
silk bonnet, fine workmanship. 

Mrs. S. W. Sanderson, Sacramento — One blue satin pincushion. 

Mrs. J. H. Carroll, Sacramento — One large afghan; one pincushion; 
one handkerchief ease; two card counters; one chair cover, in worsted; 
two footstool covers, in worsted; one smoking cap; one seaweed album. 

Mrs. L. S. Sherman, San Diego — One Java canvas toilet set and one 
Java canvas tidy; one embroidered wool tidy; two crochet sacques; 
one infant's shirt. 

Miss Christina Deterding, Brighton — One hair wreath; one feather 
wreath. 

Mrs. L. S. Sherman, San Diego — One netted tidy. 

Miss Emma Hax'twell, Sacramento — One button monument, by girl 
nine years old. 

Miss Ida Boss, Oakland — One Eeister cross, in wax; one basket of 
fruit, in wax; one white lyre, in wax; one case preserved natural 
flowers, without wax. 

Mrs. S. T. Smith, Sacramento— One basket of paper flowers. 

Mrs. C. W. Adams, Sacramento — One crochet worsted tidy; five trans- 
ferred work collars; one air castle. 

Mrs. E. T. Brown, Sacramento — One child's afghan; one child's em- 
broidered skirt. 

Mrs, J. P. Odbert, Sacramento — One silk quilt; one log cabin quilt. 

Mrs. E. K. Wick, Sacramento — Two bui-ial robes. 

Maria Goethe, Saci-amento — One hair wreath. 

Miss Ida Eoss, Oakland — Sheet wax; one ease pond lilies. 

Mrs. S. D. Bell, Sacramento — One velvet ottoman. 

Miss Belle M. Hill, Sacramento — Two worsted mats; five tidies; one 
bead mat; one bracket. 

Miss Jennie E. Hill, Sacramento — Four tidies; two sofa cushions; 
eleven mats. 

Mrs. S. Whittier, Sacramento — One silk patchwork quilt; one worsted 
crochet tidy. 

Mrs. Springer, Sacramento — Two velvet bonnets; two hats; one Leg- 
horn hat; two children's hats; one bridal veil and flowers. 

J. C. Meussdorffer, Sacramento — Four gents' XXX moleskin hats; one 
gents' XXX moleskin hat, adhesive lining; one lady's black silk riding 
hat; gents' soft silk plain and stitched hats; silver beaver and soft hats; 
soft black beaver hats; children's, youths', and boys' hats; best exhibit 
of men's hats and caps. 

D. H. Quinn, Sacramento — Two silver beaver hats, XXX; two silver 
beaver hats, No. 1; two nutria beaver hats, XXX; two black beaver 
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hats, ISTo. 1; two black beaver hats, XXX; five soft silk hats; three 
pearl felt hats; seven black felt hats; seven boys' felt hats; two silk 
caps; four cloth caps; four silk hats, 'No, 1, XXX; best collection of 
furs. 

Miss Belle McGuire, Sacramento — One wax cross. 

Miss Louisa Myers, Sacramento — Two worsted pictures. 

Miss Yandenberg, Sacramento — Three worsted mats. 

B. Duperow, Sacramento — Display of Siberian furs. 

Mrs. Eveline Morris, San Pranciseo — Sample of embroidery. 

Michael Kraker, Sacramento — Best display of ladies' and children's 
clothing. 

Mrs. B. B. Cutter (for Mrs. S. E. Eobinson, Sacramento) — Two pillow 
eases; one sheet and linen embroidery; one embroidered linen handker- 
chief; one embroidered flannel skirt; one embroidered sofa pillow; one 
embroidered tidy, made by a lady seventy-two years old. 

Mrs. H. Kuhl, Sacramento — One crochet shawl; two lamp stand mats; 
one knit cloak; best display of knit and crochet goods; one child's 
afghan, crocheted and embroidered; one embroidered infant's long dress; 
one embroidered skirt; one embi^oidered sacque. 

Mrs. B. W. Bates, Elk Grove — One log cabin quilt. 

Mrs. A. Weston, Sacramento — One silk patchwork quilt; two calico 
patchwork quilts. 

Mrs. IS". W. Brooks, Sacramento — One frame pressed flowers. 

Mrs. M. F. Gardnei', Sacramento — One worsted afghan. 

Mrs. B. B. Cutter (for Mrs. Eobinson, Sacramento^ — Drapery for a 
corner shelf, embroidered in beads; one embroidered cnair. 

Mrs. Fred. Cox, Sacramento— One moss picture. 

Miss Minnie Bischke, Sacramento — One hair bouquet. 

Mrs. L. Wilsey, Sacramento — One frame, sea moss. 



FOUETH DEPAETMEISTT. 



CLASS I — WORKED METALS. 



J. Campbell, Sacramento — Display of wire goods. 

Huntington, Hopkins & Co., Sacramento — Door trimmings, window 
trimmings, shutter and blind trimmings, axes, locks, general hardware, 
mechanics' tools, iron and steel, table cutleiy, pocket cutlei'y, pruning 
shears, pruning knives, circular saws, mill saws, hand saws, anti-friction 
metal, and shot. 

Locke & Montague, San Francisco — Display of kitchen. 

Dr. Justin Gates, Sacramento — Silverware. 

John C, Cass, Sacramento — Display of pocket cutlery; table cutlery, 

F. B. Stevens, Sacramento — Hunters' patent pruning knives. 

CLASS JI. 

G. W. Morgan, Sacramento— Specimen of raarbieized stone, manufac- 
tured by Union Stone Company of Boston, Mass., under Soule's patent. 

Locke & Montague, Sacramento — French cooking range and boiler, 
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Eureka portable range and boiler, warming furnace or other apparatus 
(steam table), farmers cauldron or steamer, warming furnace or bath- 
house heater, laundry stove. 

CLASS III — MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND CABINET WARE, CALIFORNIA MANU- 
FACTURE. 

S. Look, San Francisco— Display of spring beds. 

Mark Anthony, San Bruno Station— One rocking sofa and bed com- 
bined, one chair rocker and lounge combined, one chair and lounge com- 
bined. 

A. Eoman & Co., San Francisco— One Peard's patent folding school 
desk, one Peard's patent folding study desk. 

E. S. Thompson, Eapa City^One patent spring bed bottom. 

E. C. Marsh, Sacramento— One guitar, California manufactm-e. 

I. J. ]Sr. Meyers, San Francisco— One carondelet table. 

W. S. Badger, San Francisco— Two square grand pianos— Hallet, 
Davis & Co.; one sixteen-stop, Geo. Woods & Co., cabinet organ; one 
ten-stop, Geo. Woods & Co., cabinet organ; one eight-stop, Geo. Woods 
& Co., Cabinet organ; one seven-stop, Geo. Woods & Co., cabinet organ. 

E. Ford, Gold Eun, Placer County— Eound bur table. 

A. A. Eosenberg, San Francisco— Original composition and California 
publication sheet music. . 

John Breuner, Sacramento— California laurel and walnut trimmed 
bedstead; California laurel and walnut trimmed bureau; California laurel 
and walnut trimmed washstand; California laurel and walnut trimmed 
somino; two gilt-embroidered chairs; gilt Turkish chair; sick chair; two 
rosewood sofas, brocatelle; two rosewood easy chairs; four rosewood 
parlor chairs; walnut parlor set (seven pieces), in green Jersey gilt; 
walnut parlor set, blue and striped; desk; glass door wardrobe; cylinder 
bookcase; gilt marble-top table; lounge; walnut chess table; walnut 
center table; lady's steamer chair; invalid lounge and mattress; pillow 
lounge, spring made; walnut leather oflSce chair; walnut extension 
table; hair-top spring mattress; white hair mattress. ^ . , . , /^ , 

Mrs. Eomualdo Paeheco, San Quentin— Lady's workbox of mlaid Cal- 
ifornia wood. , , 
James M. Bird, San Diego— Mosaic club table, thirty-seven thousand 
pieces on the top alone; three wood carved frames, carved with jack- 
knife. 

Mrs. Julia Harvey, San Francisco— Gilt showcase of Baumdaire paste. 
Cooley & Green, Sacramento- Two spring beds, Crandell patent. 
A. F. Sherwood, Sacramento— Four spring beds, Sherwood's patent. 
John F. Cooper, Sacramento— Mathushek boudoir Colibri piano ; Math- 
ushek square parlor piano; Mathushek orchestral square grand piano; 
Derrick, Felgemaker & Co. portable pipe organ; Derrick, Felgemaker <te 
Co. portable pipe organ, No. 5. 

E. Soule, San Quentin— Medallion carved picture frame; square carved 
picture frame; five inlaid California wood toilet cases. 
W. G. Badger, San Francisco— Square parlor piano. 

CLASS IV. 

Nichols, Falvey & Co., Sacramento— Lot o^c^ajw^eMoi o^ 
ware; lot of pine ware; lot of wooden warp.yj(j(jO |^(^ 
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E. S. Thompson, Napa City — Kimball & Nuband's patent improved 
window extension screen and mosquito bar. 

W. D. Freeman, Tomales, Marin County — Display of wooden ware. 
C. H. Krebs, Sacramento — Eustic window shades; display of gilt frames. 
Nichols, Ealvey & Co., Sacramento — Lot of willow wtwi'e j lot of brooms. 

CLASS V. 

John J. Cass, Sacramento — Case home-made cutlery. 

CLASS VI. 

"VY. C. Palmer, San Francisco — Knowlton's writing fluid. 

H. C. Kirk & Co., Sacramento — One barrel of glue. 

Jesse Healy, agent for California Chemical Paint Co., San Francisco — - 
Averill's chemical paint, miscellaneous assortment. 

C. H. Krebs, Sacramento — three cans capital varnish, from Capital 
Yarnish Works; ^yq gallons boiled linseed oil; white lead, from White 
Lead Works; five gallons castor oil, from Eiggs Brothers', at Marys- 
ville; three samples coal fluid; three samples California paint; three 
barrels glue, from Pioneer Glue Factory, San Francisco; California 
turpentine, from Pioneer Distillery, Marysvilie. 

CLASS VII. 

N. Clark & Co., Sacramento — Sewer pipes; fire brick. 

Carlton Newman, San Francisco — Display glassware; bottle display; 
bottle green display; tincture and other stoppered bottles; demijohns, 
carboys. 

G. W. Morgan, Sacramento — Dressed stone, manufactured by the 
Union Stone Company, Eoston, Massachusetts, Sorel's patent; flooring; 
roofing; general collection of stoneware. 

John Quigley, Alameda — Several specimens of salt, manufactured hy 
the Alameda Salt Company; sacks table salt. 

Mattison & Williamson, Stockton — Sample of California marble, from 
Copperopolis. 

CLASS VIII. 

A. Peri, Marysvilie — Collection of California birds. 

Mrs. Emily Aubrey, Sacramento — Samj>le of photograph rock; 
sample of cactus root, found in Arizona. 

D. De Bernardi, Sacramento — Four globes of gold fish. 

Francisco Guidice, Newtown, El Dorado — Collection of photograph 
rock. 



FIFTH DEPAETMBNT. 

CLASSES I AND II. 

Bachmann & Neubourg, Sacramento — Three bales of hops. 
G. M. Lewis, San Jose — One sack California wheat. 
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William N. Haynie. Sacramento— Two bales of hops. 

J N. Stoddard & Brothers, Wheatland— One sack of flour. 

General John Bid well, Chico— One sack of flour; one sack of Chile 

Eeddington & Williams, Sacramento— One sack Chile wheat; one sack 

of flour. 

Keefer Mills, Butte County— One sack of flour. 

F. Fisher, Brighton— One bundle yellow corn; one bundle mammotli 
Chile wheat. 

William Van Woert, Chico — One small box wheat heads. 

E. F. Sparks. Lincoln — Clubhead wheat. 

CLASS III. 

John Studam, Brighton, Sacramento County— Twelve watermelons. 
W. W. Montgomery, Davisviile, Yolo County— Half peck castor oil 

^W. Harte, County Hospital of Sacramento— Three fourths bushel 
onions; one bushel potatoes; small box peppers. ^ , , 

Captain Littlefield, Sacramento— One pumpkin, marrowfat, last year s. 

Jacob Kebee, SacrameDto— Half peck white onions. 

William Bihlee, San Francisco— Cabbages; sugar beets. 

Samuel Henry, San Joaquin Eiver— Pumpkins, six weeks old Irom 
blossom. 

Samuel Stone, Sacramento— Six ears pop corn. ^ -rr xr -o 

C. T. Wheeler, Sacramento— Giant Bocca onion, raised by 11. Jl. J:5ur- 

well. - , 

J. H. Carrington, Florin— Sack peppers; box peanuts. ^ ^^^ , , 
Eobert Williamson, Sacramento— Collection of vegetables : Half bushel 
red potatoes; half bushel white potatoes; half bushel other kinds pota- 
toes.' Display of greatest variety: Twelve parsnips; twelve carrots; 
six long blood beets; six turnip beets; six sugar beets; one peck toma- 
toes; six heads lettuce; six drumhead cabbages; six flat Dutch cabbages; 
six red Dutch cabbages; half peck red onions; half peck yellow onions; 
half peck peppers; twelve roots salsify; six stalks celery; six marrow 
SQuashes; six Hubbard squashes; six crooked necked squashes; twelve 
ears sweet corn; six cucumbers; half peck dry white beans; half peck 
Lima beans; half peck kidney bush beans; greatest variety peas; half 
peck pole beans. , ,^ , . 

E. F. Aiken, Sacramento— Half peek field peas, half peck garden peas, 

variety of castor oil beans. _ 

Peter Burns, Burns' Slough— Half peck red potatoes, peach blows; 
half peck white potatoes, half bushel yellow corn, sugar beets raised on 
red land without irrigation. 

John Smith, Sacramento— Half sack tomatoes. 

J. E. Nickerson, Sacramento — One large watermelon, one musk- 
melon. 

E. J. Johnston, Sacramento— Table of vegetables. 

John H. Wolfe, Sacramento— Three Peruvian watermelons, three 
mountain sweet melons, three yellow flesh melons, three white flesh 
melons, three ice cream melons, six marrrowfat squashes, six custard 
squashes, six Valparaiso squashes, six Yankee pumpkins, one box 
tomatoes, twelve sweet corn, green, one bushel white corn. 

N. W. Brooks, Baeiv.mcnto~g^.^^jS^^i^s^os^QQQ 
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D, De Bernard!, Sacramento — Table of vegetables. 

John H. Wolfe, Sacramento — Half peck Lima beans, half peck 
tomatoes. 

George E. Wolfe, Sacramento — Half peek castor beans. 

Eobert Williamson, Sacramento — Half peck castor beans, table vegeta- 
bles. 

C. W. Adams, Sacramento — Half peek Lima beans. 

Mrs. S. M. Hoover, Elk Grove — Cucumbers. 

John P. Odbert, Sacramento — Last year's marrowfat- squashes. 

Dewey & Co., San Francisco — Late rose potatoes, grown by C. H. 
Dwindle of Oakland, from seed imported by "Pacific Hural Pi*ess." 

A. D. Pogal, Oakland — Samples of California seedling potatoes. 



CLASS IV. 

Best coUectmi of Floioering Plants, 

E. Parsons, Sacramento — Display of cut flowers; display of bouquets. 

A. Ebel — Best collection of ornamental foliage plants; best collection 
of Australian plants; best collection of plants suitable for greenhouse, 
conservatory, and window culture. 

T. O'Brien, Sacramento — Best collection of rare and new plants; best 
collection of flowering plants in bloom; best collection of ornamental 
foliage plants; best collection of fuchsias; display of bouquets; display 
of cut flowers. 

CI/ASS V. 

S. Cole, Gilroy — Two old cheeses; thirty-two cheeses under one year 
old; cheese press or molds. 
J. S. Harbison, Sacramento — Best ten pounds honey. 

CLASS VI. 



J. N. Carrington, Florin, Sacramento County — Domestic wheat bread 
made by daughter, nine years old. 

Mrs. H. H. Wiggins, Sacramento — One loaf domestic wheat bread. 

Mrs. Wolfe, Sacramento — One loaf of domestic brown bread; one loaf 
domestic corn bread; one loaf domestic wheat bread; biscuits. 

Mrs. J. M. Hoover, Elk Grove — Ten rolls of butter. 

Mrs. Cronkite, Sacramento — Domestic wheat bread; brown bread; 
biscuits. 

Mrs. E. F. Aiken, Sacramento — Ten pounds butter in rolls; soda bis- 
cuit; domestic corn bread; domestic brown bread: domestic wheat bread. 

Mrs. J. P. Odbert, Sacramento — Butter. 
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SIXTH DEPAETMBNT. 



CLASS I. 

G. W. Theolkel, Newcastle— One variety of peaches; one variety of 

^^E^L^Bampton, Washington, Yolo County— Three varieties of apples: 
Newtown Pippin, Rhode Island Greening, and Northern Spy ; nme vane- 
ties of pears: Beurre d'Angon, Beurre Deal, I>^<ll^^,f ^^.^^^^^1^^^^^ 
Glout Moccau, Douisa, Beurre de Jersey, Yiear of Wmkfield; Beurre 
Eose Modales, St. Germain, Ganselo Bergamot. , .^ ^ ^ 

Eobert Williamson, Sacramento— One variety white Smyrna Hgs; 
three varieties seedling peaches: Orange Free, Accident, and Georges 

P H Murphy, Brighton— Four varieties apples: Seek-no-Further, 
Pound Pippin, Gravenstein, and Eoxbury Eusset; one variety orange 
quince; Bartlett pears. , . 

A. S. Greenlaw, Sacramento— Thirty-five varieties apples ; ten varieties 



Ira S Bamber, Placervi lie— Fifty-two varieties apples; eighteen varie- 
ties pears: eleven varieties cling peaches; three varieties seedlmg 
peaches; sixteen varieties freestone peaches; ten varieties plums; two 
varieties nectarines. 

J. W. Wolf, Brighton— Four varieties apples; three varieties pears; 

one variety peaches. 

T. O'Brien, Sacramento— One variety pears. 
T B. Flint, Sacramento— One variety pears. 
George H. White, Sacramento— One variety apples, by boy nine years 

^ James Holland, Sacramento— Sixty-four varieties apples; thirty-one 
varieties pears; three varieties quinces. ^^^ 

W L Willis, Elk Grove— One variety quinces; one variety ligs. 

H*L Hutchinson, Marysville— Thirty-eight varieties apples; thirty- 
one Varieties pears; four varieties quinces; fourteen varieties plums; 

seven varieties figs. . . ^ i • j 

James Crozier, Stockton— Thirty-eight varieties of apples, one variety 

^ J^ 'k Nickeson, Lincoln- One hundred and sixty varieties of apples, 
seventy varieties of pears, one variety of quince. 

A. S. Greenlaw, Sacramento— Pomegranates, plums. 

James Holland, Sacramento— Two varieties of plums, two varieties of 

^E. F. Aiken, Sacramento— One variety of salway peach. 

Au^rust Ebel, Sacramento— One variety of pomegranate. 

J. Eoutur, Brighton— Six varieties of late peaches— also entered tor 
best variety, three varieties of plums. u +i , ^ 

E Dane, San Francisco— Sixteen varieties of seedhng peaches, three 
varieties of seedling peaches, five varieties of seedling pears, four 
varieties of seedling plums. 

CLASS TI. 

Mrs. S. M. Hoover, Elk Grove— Thirty varieties of jellies^ four varieties 
12 
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of jams, three varieties of butter, thirteen varieties of marmalades, five 
varieties of i^elishes, ten varieties of preserves, seven varieties of 
brandied fruits, ten varieties of spiced fruits, fourteen varieties of plain 
pickles, fourteen varieties of fresh fruits. 

Miss Belle Johnston, Eichland — Thirteen varieties of jellies. 
L. A. Gould, Santa Clara — Two boxes of dried pears; two boxes of 
dried peaches; one box of dried gage plums; one box of dried old green 
plums; one box of dried yellow plums; one box of dried Washington 
plums; one box of dried prunes; one box of dried prunes de aga; two 
boxes of dried apples; one box of dried strawberries; one box of dried 
peas; one box of dried Lady V/ashington pears; one box of dried black 
cherries; one box of dried ]S[apoleon Rugauan cherries; one box of 
dried gumbo; one box of dried currants; one box of dried Kittatinny 
blackberries; one box of dried tomatoes, 
B. N, Bugbey, Folsom — Japanese chestnuts. 

Eobert Williamson, Sacramento — Twenty-five pounds dried apples; 
twenty-five pounds dried peaches; four boxes dried plums; half peck 
Languedoc almonds; model for a fruit drying house. 
Clark & Harbison, San Diego — Ten pounds hooey. 
J. S. Harbison, Sacramento — Best ten pounds honey. 
Mrs. J. P. Odbert, Sacramento — ISTineteen varieties preserved fruits; 
twenty-five varieties canned fruits; thirty-six varieties jellies; twenty- 
five varieties pickles; four varieties catsup. 

Ira S. Bramber, Placerville — twenty- five pounds dried apples; twenty- 
five pounds dried pears; twenty-five pounds dried peaches; twenty-five 
pounds dried plums; twenty-five pounds dried nectarines; ten pounds 
dried figs; five pounds dried pi'unes; three pounds dried blackberries; 
three pounds dried strawberries; throe pounds dried gooseberries; three 
pounds dried elderberries; three pounds dried raspberries; three pounds 
dried currants; three pounds dried cherries. 

Mrs. H. Cronkite, Sacramento — Four varieties of jellies; two varieties 
of catsup. 

Miss Fannie M. Smith, Sacramento— One box dried apples; one box 
dried pears; two boxes dried plums. 

Mrs. IST. Clark, Sacramento — Thirty-four varieties of jellies; thirty- 
four varieties of preserves. 

Mrs. E. F. Aiken, Sacramento — Thirty-nine varieties of canned fruits; 
thirty-five pounds dried fruits; twenty-five pounds dried peaches; twenty- 
five pounds dried plums; twenty-five pounds dried nectarines; twenty- 
five pounds dried purple egg plums; twenty-five pounds dried golden 
drop plums; twenty-five pounds dried Coe's golden drop plums; twenty- 
five pounds dried Hungarian prunes; twenty-five pounds dried currants; 
twenty-five pounds dried tomatoes; twenty-five pounds dried Clark's 
raspberries; twenty -five pounds dried golden plums; twenty-five pounds 
dried cup raspberries; dried Miami blackberries; dried Wilson blackber- 
ries; dried huckleberries; dried currants; dried blueberries; dried Law- 
ton blackberries; dried apricots; dried Hungarian prunes, whole. 
J. E. Nickeson, Lincoln — Fifty pounds dried apples. 
Mrs. Hoover, Elk Grove — Ten varieties vegetable jellies. 
E. Dane, Sonora — Twenty-five pounds dried peaches; twenty-five 
pounds dried plums; twenty-five pounds dried nectarines. 

Mrs. Joseph Hale, Stockton — Yarieties of jellies, prunes, canned fruits, 
and pickles. 
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SEYENTH DEPAETMBNT. 



class I. 

Heald's Business College, San Francisco— Six specimens penmanship, 
plain and ornamental. 

Charles Prosch, San Francisco— One picture, in water colors. 

Aaron Avants, Chico— One colored photograph. 

Mrs. John Eivett, Sacramento— Three crayon drawings. 

X J. Agard, Sacramento— Two pencil drawings. ^ 

C. C. Brown, Sacramento— Six specimens of pen drawmgs and orna- 
mental penmanship. ^ 

Miss M. E. Bowman, Sacramento— Three pen drawings and ornamen- 
tal penmanship. . /> i • 

Selkirk & Fisher, San Francisco— Twenty-three specimens ot plain 

photographs. .. , . i. ^ 

J. W. Tabor, San Francisco— Sixteen specimens of photographs; two 
photographs, retouched in Lidia ink; one frame pictorial photograph; 
one equestrian photograph. , 

Miss H. H. Curtis, San Jose— One animal painting, m water colors; 
two pencil drawings. 

Annie JST. Peelor. San Jose— Four specimens of pencil drawings. 

Emily S. Peeloi^San Jose— Three specimens of pencil drawings. 

H. G. Peelor, San Jose— Six landscape paintings, m water colors; 
one flower painting; two pencil drawings. 

Mrs. E. Parsons, Sacramento— One m.edley picture. 

Mrs. E. J. Kintr, Sutter Creek— Two hand-made chromos. 

A. Hart, San Francisco- Five landscapes, in oil: Last of the Mohi- 
cans; Scene from Deerslayer; Autumn Scene, Catskill Lake; Scene on 
the Hudson; Yiew on the Ehine; one portrait painting, m oil. 

G. H. Goddard, San Francisco— One painting, water colors. 

j^orton Bush, San Francisco— Nine landscape paintings, m oil: Panama 
Bav; Lake Nicaragua; Memory of the Tropics; Panama Beach; Morn- 
ing- in the Tropics; Evening in the Tropics; Catskill Creek; Morning 
and Evening; San Juan Eiver, Nicaragua. 

Mrs. John F. Cooper, Sacramento— One medley picture. 

John Estell, Sacramento— One book of decalcomania pictures; one 
frame of decalcomania pictures. ^ ^ i • 

Alva Duane, Farmington, San Joaquin County— One specimen ot plain 
and ornamental penmanship, by a boy tkirteen years old. 

Mrs. J. N. Bingay, Sacramento— Nineteen pencil drawings. 

C. R. Sites, Sacramento—One specimen pen drawing. 

C. T. Wheeler, Sacramento— One photograph, retouched m water 

colors. ,11^ 1 

Bradley & Rulofson, San Francisco— Seven water-colored photographs; 
five photographs, retouched in water colors; one photograph, retouched 
in Inda ink; three crayon photographs; three plain photographs; one 
frame Grand Lodge L O. O. F.; one frame, county officers of San Fran- 
cisco;' one frame pictorial photographs, retouched in water colors; one 
frame pictorial photographs, plain. ^ 

Mrs. E. S. Mitchell, Sacramento— Two pencil drawings; one pasteile 
painting. 

Madam Anna Gettz Lucas, San_ FTancipco-^I^vo^ 
ings — flowers. 



5an Francigco-^Iwo /w^te^i c^cf'^aint- 
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Tkansactions of the 



Mrs. Jane E. Cottar, San Francisco — Two pieces deealcomania j)ainting 
on satin. 

p. H. Woods, Sacramento — Seventeen portraits in oil; nine animal 
paintings in oil; six landscape paintings in oil. 

William Keith, San Francisco — Six landscape paintings in oil; two 
marine paintings in oil; one frait piece, in oil. 

F. J. Lewis, Sacramento — One specimen of pen drawing; one speci- 
men of pencil drawing. 

Mrs. A. J, Pei-ry, Sacramento — Eight landscape paintings in oil. 

Mrs. W. Yule, Sacramento — One California fruit painting in water 
colors. 

D. Kaltsehmidt, San Francisco — Two jDortraits in oil; one portrait in 
water colors. 

CLASS II. 

Miss Kate E. Crocker, Sacramento — One original oil painting, " Still 
Life." 

Howard Campion, San Fi*anciseo — One bunch of grapes in oil; two 
water color paintings. 

Lelong, Combs & Co., San Jose — Two medallions, three-quarters view, 
taken from a photograph. 

J. C. Devine, Sacramento — Exhibition of sculpture; exhibition of 
statuary and busts in plaster; collection of marble works. 

Michael Kraker, Sacramento — Disx:)lay of statuary in bronze and 
marble, one case. 

Lelong, Combs & Co. (by J. W. Combs), San Jose — Two marble 
frames, Indian diggings. 

CLASS III. 

J. L. Brooks, Bodega, Sonoma County — One model farm gate. 
Geo. G. W. Morgan, Sacramento — Design for a canal and narrow 
gauge railroad. 

Frank P. Lowell, Sacramento — Design for carriage house and stable. 



MISCELLANEOUS DEPAETMENT. 

Bowen Brothers, San Francisco — Special exhibit of jjure ground spices, 
yeast powder, etc. 

Charles Green, San Francisco — Axle grease. 

W. C. Palmer, San Francisco — General assortment of writing inks. 

E. B. Tanney, Eipon, Kansas — Window sash balance. 

William Blake, San Francisco — Blake's clothes renovator; Blake's 
simple dyes. 

Water house & Lester, Sacramento — Clark's patent buggy sun and 
storm shade. 

B. H. Lyon, Honolulu, Sandwich Islands — Dr. B. H. Lyon's compound 
remedy for recent and chronic diseases, liniment and pills. 

VY. E. Gerber, agent for Sehreiber & Howell, Sacramento~Six chic- 
cory roots. 
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Dr. William Henley, San Francisco— Thirty cases wild cherry tonic. 

Treadwell & Co., San Francisco— Patent spark arrester for thrashing 
machines. 

Geo. G. W. Morgan, Sacramento— Samples of artificial stone, made by 
the Union Stone Company of Boston, Massachusetts; Soule's patent. 

John Quigley, Alvarado, Alameda County— Collection of various kinds 
of salt for dairy purposes. 

W. H. Keeps, Stockton— Three portable forges and blowers. 

J. Campbell, Sacramento — One wire mattress. 

D. C. Brown (for Peck & Brown), Sacramento— Eoek Elver building 
paper. 

Laufkotter Brothers, Sacramento— Stock's patent pump valve. 

E. A. AYileox, Sacramento — Crystalline hair toilet articles. 
J. E. Johnson, Sacramento — Three stalks of tobacco. 
Huntington, Hopkins & Co., Sacramento- Weston's patent differential 

pulley blocks; locomotive head-light. 

San Francisco Wood Preserving Company, San Francisco— One piece 
worm-eaten wood; one piece worm-eaten plank; one piece worm-eaten 
buoy; one piece disinfected; one box elastic black varnish; one piece 
worm-eaten pile. 

J. C. Gibson, Sacramento — Gibson's friction ear brake; Gibson s switch 
alarm; Gibson's marble saw. 

Thomas Donnelly, San Francisco— Four gross yeast powders. 

D. A. Faulkner, Centerville — Patent punch. 

Warren Wasson, Carson City— Bagh older; stove pipe damper. 

Benjamin Pollard, Dutch Flat— Patent invalid bedstead. 

J. Armstrong, San Francisco — American bottle filler. 

Charles H. Gordon, Mokelumne — Wood boring and iron drilling 
machine. 

J. D. Stote, Mokelumne— Leather harness. 
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Transactions of the 



SPEED PROGRAMME-1872. 



THUESDAY, SEPTEMBEE 19th. 

First Eace — Class I. 

Match Running Race — Mile heats; between Theodore Winters' b. f. 
Bonita, three years old, by Norfolk, dam Marguretta, by Lexington, 
and John Hall's br. f. Abi, three years old, by Woodbum, dam Peggy 
Einggold. Stake, two thousand dollars. 



Result. 



Abi 



1 1 



Bonita 2 2 

Tme— 1:461; 1:49. 

Judges — C. F. Eeed, J. M. Duncan, J. II. McAllister. 

Timers— George H. Johnston, George A. Gilbert, William Ilendrickson, 
Jack man. 



Second Eace — Class II. 

Running Race — Dash of one mile and a quarter; free for all. Purse, 
four hundred dollars; fii'st horse, three hundred dollars; second horse, 
one hundred dollars. 

Entries. 



Kames and pedigree of horses. 



Bj whom entered. 






Post omcQ 

address. 



b. m. Demorett, by Young Melbourne, dam by Scythian.. A. C. St. John 

Nefcty Brown, by Rifleman, dam by Imported Sovereign..; J. 0. Tyler 



..San Jose. 
...Tehama. 



Result—Diil not fill. 



Third Eace — Class III. 

Trotting Race—Mil^ heats, three in five, free for all stallions. Purse, 
seven hundred and Mtj dollars; first horse, five hundred dollars; sec5ond 
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horse, one hundred and seventy -five dollars; third horse, seventy-five 
dollars. 

Entries. 



Names of horses. 


By whom entered. 


Post Oflace address. 


hlk <?. Kiram Woodruff 


C. Stagg : San Francisco, 

C. W. moulthrop Sacramento. 






S. B.Whipple San Francisco. 









Result. 

Hiram Woodruff ..withdrawn. 

General Eeno 2 2 2 

Ajax Ill 

Time—'2'A^i] 2: 34 J; 2:35. 

Judges — C. F. Eeed, J. M. Duncan, ^. II. McAllister. 

Timers — George H. Johnston, George A. Gilbert, William Hendrickson, 
Jack man. 



Fourth Eace — Class IV. 

Trotting Race — Mile heats, three in five, free for all horses that have 
never trotted better than three minutes. Purse, seven hundred and 
fifty dollars; first horse, ^yq hundred dollars; second horse, one hun- 
dred and seventy-five dollars; third horse, seventy-five dollars. 

Eyitries. 



Names of horses. 



By whom entered. 



Post Office address. 



m. Stockton Maid....^ 

g. m. American Maid . 

r. h. Pat Reardon 

br. g. Brown Mac 

s. m. Aurora 

b. m. Addie Lee 

g. m. Lady Blanchard.. 
b. g. Charles P. Reed ... 



C. H. Sisson 

G. W. Moulthrop.. 

S. J. Hanchctt 

B. Dennipon 

J. L. Eoff 

A. F.Smith 

S. B. Whipple 

John Plummer 



....Stockton. 

Sacramento. 

..San Francisco. 

Sacramento. 

..San Francisco. 

Sacramento. 

..San Francisco. 
Yolo. 



Result, 



Stockton Maid . 
American Maid. 

Pat Eeardon 

Brown Mac 
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drawn, 
drawn. 

U drawn, 
drawn. 



9(5 Transactions ov the 

. drawn. 

Aurora 2 2 2 

Addie Lee Ill 

Lady Blanchard *• ,. 

Charles F. Eeed ^^^• 

Time— 2:41ii 2:42; 2:39. 
Judges— C. F. Eeed, J, M. DuncaB, J. H. McAllister. 

Timers-Geovge H. Johnston, George A. Gilbert, William Hendrickson, 
Jackman. 



FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 20th. 

First Race— Class Y. 

Bunmng Eace-mie and repeat, free for all three Jff f ^J- ^«;^f ' 
seven hundred and fifty dollars; first horse, five hundred dollars; secoi. , 
horse, one hundred and seventy-five dollars; third horse, seventy-hve 
dollars. 

JSntrles. 



Names and pedigree of horses. 



By wliom entered. 



P. O. address. 



ch. c. Monarch, by Norfolk, dam Sally Tompkms ... 
b. f. Irene Harding, by Jack IVIalone, dam Macaria .. 

ch. f. Sappho, by Shiloh, by dam Owen Dale 

b. g. Target, by Pvifleman, dam Jenny Hull 



A. Musick 

L. J. Eose 

George Treat- 
Willis Hull ... 



.. Sacranaento. 

... Los Angeles. 

San Francisco. 

Tehama. 



Result. 



Monarch 

Irene Harding 



Sappho . 
Target . 



Tmi6— 1:451; 1:48 J. 
Judges— C. F. Eeed, J. M. Duncan, John Boggs. 
Timers— 'Robert F. Morrow, Budd Doble, J. H. McAllister. 



4 2 

2 3 

3 4 
1 1 



Second Eace — Class YI. 

Hunn-mq Eace— Mile heats, three in five, free for all. Purse, one 
thousand dollars; first horse, seven hundred dollars; second horse, two 
hundred dollars; third horse, one hundred dollars. 
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Names and pedigree of horses. 



Age. 



By whom entered. 



P. O. address. 



br. f. Nettie Brown, by Rifleman, dam Im- 
ported Sovereign 

b. s. Phil. Sheridan, by Norfolk, dam Bon- 
nie Belle 

b. m. Demorett, dam by Scythian 

br. m. Nell Flaherty, by Rifleman, dam 
Jennie Hull 



4 3''ears.. 

5 years.. 

6 years.. 

5 years.. 



C. C. Tyler... 

Geo. A. Johnson.. 
A. C. St. John .... 



.Tehama. 



SanBiego. 

San Jos^. 



George Treat. 



San Francisco, 



Besult. 

Nettie Brown 4 4 4 4 dis. 

Phil, Sheridan. 3 2 3 2 1 

Pemorett 112 3 3 

Nell Flaherty 2 3 112 

Tme— l:45i; 1:46}; l:44i; 1:47}; 1:47; 1:51J; 1:52, 
Judges — C. F. Reed, J. M. Duncan, John Boggs. 
Timers — Eobert F. Morrow, Budd Doble, J. H. McAllister. 



SATUEDAY, SEPTEMBER 21st. 

First Race — Class VII. 

Troiting Eace — ^Mile heats, three in ^ve^ free for all double teams. 
Purse, seven hundred and fifty dollars; first team, five hundred dollars; 
second team, one hundred and seventy-five dollars; third team, seventy- 
five dollars. 

Bntries, 



Kames of horses. 


By whom entered. 


P. 0. addresa. 


b. m. Highland Mary and b. g. George Treat 

b. s. Ajax and blk. g. Moscow 


A. F. Smith 


. .••• HscrftrnpntA^ 


S. B. Whipple 

.T. T,. Knff 


... San Francisco 


b« m. May Fly and blk, m. Black Swan 


...... Sacramento^ 


1 





EesulL 

Highland Mary and George Treat 2 2 2 

Ajax and Moscow Ill 

May Fly and Black Swan drawn- 



13 



Time— 2: m; 2; 46; 2:45jQOQIC 
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Judges — C. F. Eeed, J. M. Duncan, John Boggs. 
Timers — ^Eobert F. Morrow, E. J. Lewis. 



Second Eace — Class VIII. 

Trotting Mace—MWe heats, three in &ve, free for all horses that hare 
never trotted better than two minutes and Miy seconds. Purse, seven 
hundred and fifty dollars; first horse, five hundred dollars; second 
horse, one hundred and seventy-five dollars; third horse, seventy-five 
dollars. 

Entries, 



Karnes of horses. 


By whom entered. 


Post Oflice address. 


m fttof'TctrvTi l^Tfiifi . . .... .<..,....... 


O H. Sisson 


Stockton. 


li xv\ Tjftrlv ^W^inklfr ........>. ......<>. 


T. Mcintosh 


Nord, Butte County. 




C. W. Moulthrop 


Sacramento. 


r \i Pat Tipardon 


S. J. Hanchett 


,... San Francisco. 




J. Jj. Eolf 


Sacramento. 




A. F. Smith 


,..., Sacramento. 


g. m. Lady Blanchaid 


S. B. "WhiDDle 


San Francisco. 







Jtesnlt» 



Stockton Maid.,., 
Lady Winkler..... 
American 3Iaid... 

Pat Eeardon 

Aurora 

Addie Lee 

Lady Blanchard. 



. drawn, 
drawn. 
, dis. 
. drawn. 
. drawn. 
. dis. 
. 1 



Time— 2:26i. 
Judges — C. F. Eeed, J. M. Puncan, John Boggs. 
Timers — ^Eobert F. Morrow, E. J. Lewis. 



MONDAY, SEPTEMBEE 23d. 

First Eace — Class IX. 

Sunning Eace — Two miles and repeat, free for ail three years old. 
Purse, seven hundred and fifty dollars; first horse, live hundred dollars; 
second horse, one hundred and seventy- five dollars; third horse, seventy- 
five dollars. 
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Karnes and pedigree of horses. 



By whom entered. 



P. O. address. 



ch. c. Monarch, by Norfolk, dam Sally Tompkins .. 

b. g. Target, by Rifleman, dam Jennie Hull 

r. f. JBonita, by Norfolk, dam Alarguretta, by Lex- 
ington 

b. f. Irene Harding, by Jack Malone, dam Macaria 



A. Musick 

Willis Hull 

Theodore Winters. 
L. J. Rose 



. Sacramento. 
Tehama. 

... DavJsville. 
.Los Angeles. 



Ilesult. 

Monarch 4 dis. 

Target 2 2 2 

Bonita , 13 3 

Irene Harding 3 11 

TimeS:4:0i; 3:43; 3:46. 
Judges— 'C. F. Eeed, S. T. Brewster, J. H. McAllister. 
Timers — J. M. Puncan, C, S. Crittenden, George A. Gilbert. 



Second Kace — Ci^ass X. 

Trotting Bace — ^J^Iile heats, three in five, free for all horses that have 
never trotted better than two minutes and forty seconds. Parse, seven 
hundred and fifty dollars; first horse, ^yq hundred dollars; second 
horse, one hundred and seventy-five dollars; third horse, seventy-five 
dollars. 

Entries* 



Names of horses. 


By whom entered. 


Post Office address. 


b. fl*» .Tim Oonlc ^ft^^mftrlv Lantern 1 ..<.......»> 


D. Dennison..... 


•••«.*•*.•• SacT^m^n to 


b. ff. Bronmoorn ...................................... 


J. S. McCue 


.........San Francisflo 


s. m. Rospdale 


I. Eckhart 


....San jfraneifico. 


b. m, Addie Lee 


A. F. Smith 

S. B. WhipDle 


. Sacramento. 


blk. g. Moscow , 


.........San Francisco. 







Result. 

Jim Cook 2 dis, 

Broomeoru dis. 

Eosedale 3 2 

Addie Lee , 4 3 

Moscow .^., I. .....iCV/nVirT.l.ol 1 



"^mfm^^^p^ 
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Judges--C, F. Reed, S. T. Brewster, J. H. McAllister. 
Timers — ^J. M. Duncan, C. S. Crittenden, George A. Gilbert. 



Third Eace — Class XL 

Facing Bace — Mile heats, three in five, free for all, Pnrse, six hun- 
dred dollars J first horse, four hundred dollars; second horse, one hun- 
dred and forty dollars; third horse, sixty dollars. 



Names of horses. 


By whom cutered. 


Post Office address. 


8. &. XjOTifffellow ..».......>..*..... 


.John Dflnipl«i 


.San »Tos4. 


1). er. Defiance ......... 


A. C. St. John 


San Jo«!^. 


fir* ff. Billv "iVTavo 


J. H. Swain 


.San J'ran CISCO. 


8. fir. "Warrior f Ibrmerlv A-lbanv Bov) 


J. L. Eoff 


,,, San. f ranci&co. 









Eesult 

Longfellow 3 3 2 3 

Defiance 113 1 

Billy Maj^o , 2 2 12 

Warrior (formerly Albany Boy) drawn. 

Tme-— 2:21i; 2:22i; 2:241; 2:22|. 
Judges — C. F. Eeed, S. T. Brewster, J. M. Duncan. 
Timers — C. S. Crittenden, George A. Gilbert, J. H. McAllister. 



TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 24th. 

First Eace — Class XII. 

Trotting Bace — ^Mile heats, three in five, free for all horses five years 
old. Purse, five hundred dollars; first horse, three hundred and fifty 
dollars; second horse, one hundred dollars; third horse, fifty dollars. 

Entries, 



Names of horses. 


By whom entered. 


Post Office address. 


c » Frank ........................ 


A. M. Pluintner » 


••«••<••«••. SRcrs,Tn62ito 


b. ff. Charles F. Keed *., 


John JPJummer ........... 


..., ..Yolo. 









BesuH-^jyid not fill. 
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Second Eace — Class XIII. 

Trotting Bace — Mile heats, three in five, free for all. Purse, one thou- 
sand dollars; first horse, seven hundred dollars; second horse, two hun- 
dred dollars; third horse, one hundred dollars. 

Entries, 



Names of horses. 



By whom entered. 



Post Office address. 



b. g. Dexter 

b. m. May Fiy 

b. m. Mayflower 

b. s, Ajax 

ch. g. Jerome 

blk. m. Black Swan . 
b. g. Kegulator 



B. Rice 

J. L. Eoff 

A. F. Smith 

S. B. Whipple.. 

John Boggs 

H. W. Seale 

B.E.Harris 



..San Francisco. 
..San Francisco. 

Sacramento. 

,.San Francisco. 

Cohisa. 

.San Francisco. 
.San Francisco. 



Besult 

Dexter 2 5 4 4 

May Fly drawn. 

Mayflower 14 6 2 

Ajax 4 2 3dis. 

Jerome 5 111 

Black Swan 3 3 2 3 

Regulator 6 6 5 5 

Tm^— 2:3U; 2:31}; 2:30i; 2:30i. 
Judges — C. F. Eeed, S. T. Brewster, J. M. Duncan. 
T/mers— -George A. Gilbert, C. S. Crittenden, J. H. McAllister. 



WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 25th. 

First Race— Class XIV. 

Bvnning Bace — Two miles and repeat, free for allj horses to be handi- 
capped. Purse, one thousand dollars; first horse, seven hundred dollars; 
second horse, two hundred dollars; third horse, one hundred dollars. 
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Transactions of thb 
Entries. 



Names and pedigree of horses. 



b. m. Irene Harding, by Jack Malone, 

damMacaria 

Modesto, by Veto ..». 

b. m. Alice May, by Woodburn, dam 



Pe^y Ringgold 

. h. Thad Stevens, by Langford, dam 



Mary Chilton 
b. ra. Nettie Brown, by Rifleman, dam 

Imported Sovereign 

b. m. Nell Flaherty, by Rifleman, dam 

Jennie Hull 



Weights up. 



80 pounds. 
87 pounds. 

102 pounds. 

103 pounds. 
90 pounds. 

107 pounds. 



By whom entered. 



li. J. Rose..... 
John Tyree ... 



John Hall «.... 
P. Brandel .... 
J. C. Tyler .... 

George Treat , 



P. O. address. 



....Los Angeles, 
Stockton. 



Alvarado. 

.San Francisco. 
Tehama. 

.San Francisco. 



MesulU 

Irene Harding 3 3 2 

Modesto <^is. 

Alice May 2 dis. 

Thad Stevens » ^ o 

Nettie Brown 12 3 

Nell Flaherty • declared. 

Tme— 3:40i; 3:4U; 3:45f. 
Judges— Q. F. Eeed, S. T. Brewster, Nathan Coombs. 
Timers— J. M. Duncan, J. D. Carr, Henry W. Seale. 



Second Eace — Class XY. 

Trotting Eace — Mile heats, three in five, free for all horses that have 
never trotted better than two minutes and thirty-five seconds. Purse, 
seven hundred and fifty dollars; first horse, five hundred dollars; second 
horse, one hundred and seventy-five dollars; third horse, seventy-five 

dollars. 

Entries. 



Names of horses. 



blk. s. Hiram "Woodruff 

b. g. Jim Cook (formerly Lantern) .. 

b. m. Lady Bell 

c, s. Baltimore Belle 

b. g. Broomcorn 

m. Coquette 

8. m. Kosedale 

b. m. Highland Mary 

g. ni. Lady Blanchard 

B. h. Traveler 

b. m. Lady Slasher 



By whom entered. 



0. Stagg 

D. Dennison 

;te. M. Skaggs .. 
0. J. Hanchett.. 

J. S. JVIcCue 

J. F. Wilson.... 

L Eckert... 

A. F. Smith...., 
S. B. Whipple.. 

H. W. Seale 

Ad. Mail Hard.... 



Post Office address. 



San Francisco. 

Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 

San Francisco. 

....San Francisco. 

San Francisco. 

San Francisco, 

, Sacramento. 

San Francisco. 

San Francisco. 

, San Bafael. 
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Besult. 

drawn. 

Hiram Woodruff ' '* 2 2 2 

Jim Cook drawn. 

Lady Bell * drawn. 

Baltimore Belle '*' ^\q^ 

Broomcorn ,„., drawn. 

Coquette ............ Ill 

Kosedalo !.!!!.!!!.!.! 3 3 3 

Highland Mary !!.!!!.!!!!!!.. drawn. 

Lady Blanchard » ]]!!!!.!.!!!!!! drawn. 

Traveler.... \„,,. drawn. 

Lady Slasher 

Time— 2:34:', 2:36; 2:37i. 

Judges-C, F. Eeed, S. T. Brewster, Nathan Coombs. 

Timers-J. M. Duncan, J. D. Carr, H. W. Seale, 



THUESDAY, SEPTEMBEE 26th. 

First Eace— Class XYI. 

Trottina Eace-Ty^o miles and repeat, free for all. Purse, one thou^ 
sJrS^T^rst horse, seven hundred dollars; second horse, two hun- 
dred dollars; third horse, one hundred dollars. 

Entries, 



Names of horses. 



By whona entered. 



bik. s. Hiram Woodruff < 

b. g. Dexter 

b, g. Broomcorn 

b. m, Mayflower 

b. s. Ajax 

oh. g. Jerome •• 



0. Stagg... 

B. liice 

J.S. McCue 

A. F. Smith 

S. B. Whipple 

JohnBoggs 



Post Office address. 



San Francisco. 

San Francisco. 

San Francisco. 

Sacramento. 

San Francisco. 

Colusa. 



Eesult, 

drawn. 

Hiram Woodruff y.V.V.V.* 2 2 

Dexter * drawn. 

Broomcorn ..!!!!.!!!!!'!• 3 dis. 

Mayflower * '//.'///.I.......! drawn. 

Ajax ., ..!!!..! 1 1 

Jerome ' 

Time— ^: on ; 5:02|. 

Judges-G, F. Eeed, S. T. Brewster, William Watt. 

Timers^B, J. Lewis, J. ^bg^ttief b^^^^^ ""'""^ ''''''" ""''"''■ 
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Transactions of the 



Second Eace — Class XYIL 



Pacing Eace— Two miles and repeat, free for all. Purse, six hundred 
dollars; first horse, four hundred dollars; second horse, one hundred 
and forty dollars; third horse, sixty dollars. 

Untries, 



^N^ames of horses. 


By whom entered. 


Post Office address- 


8. g. Longfellow 


John Daniels 


San Jos^. 


p« g. i^enance 

b. g. Americus ,...* 


A. C.St. John 

J. S. Wood's 


San Jos^. 


i. g. Warrior (formerly Albany Bov) 


J. li. Eoff 











JResulf, 
Longfellow 9 n q 

Defiance ].!!!!!!!!;;!!;;!!;!;;!;;;;!! ^ ^ ^ 

Americus !!.!!.!.!.! 

Warrior 



L 1 

dist. 
drawn. 



Time^4:49i; 4:47f; 4:571. 
Judges— a F. Heed, S. T. Brewster, William Watt. 
Timers— K J. Lewis, J. R. McAllister, J. M. Duncan, Nathan Coomhs. 



Third Eace>-Class XVIII. 

Bunning Bace— Single dash of one mile, free for ail two years old 
Purse three hundred dollars; first horse, two hundred and fifty dollars,' 
second horse, fifty dollars. 

Entries. 



Names of horses. 


By whom entered. 


Post Office address. 


b. f. Lady Barnes 

K Tinrlrl Tii^Vklo *"* 


Theodore Winters 


Davisville. 


b. c. Alexander Selkirk .../.'.'. !!!.*! !.'!!!!! 


Theodore Winters 

A. IVfusick.. 


Davisville. 









Besult. 
Lady Barnes « 

Budd Dobie .'!!'!!!!!!!!!].'!!!!!!!!]! i 

Alexander Selkirk •••--^.^i'^ -!.*!!!.!..*!,*!.'.','.'!]!* 2 

Time— l:bli. 
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PEIDAY, SEPTEMBEE 27th. 

First Eace — Class XIX. 

Bunning Bace — Mile heats, three in ^ve, free for all beaten horses, 
purse, seven hundred and fifty dollars; first horse, ^-^e hundred dollars; 
second horse, one hundred and seventy-five dollars; third horse, seventy- 
five dollars, 

Besult — JSTo entries. 



Second Eace — Class XX. 

Trotting Bace — ^Mile heats, three in five, free for all horses that never 
trotted better than two mioutes and thirty-two and a half seconds. 
Purse, seven hundred and fifty dollars; first horse, five hundred dollars; 
second horse, one hundred and seventy-five dollars; third horse, seventy- 
five dollars. 

Entries. 



Names of horses. 


By whom entered. 


Post Office address. 


WIr ft TTirflm "Woodruff .. 


C Stafve- 


San Francisco. 


\\ ct Dpvtfr . . - .... 


B. Kice 


San Francisco. 


b in JSTflTv Davis ......... ................ . ...... 


E. M. Skae-ffs 


Sacramento. 




S. J. Hanchett 


San Francisco. 




J. S. McCue 


San Francisco. 




I Eckert 


San Francisco. 


Wlr «! f-rATipral K.f>no .. ... ..... 


C. W. 3^Ioulthrop 


Sacramento. 


h 0* (Trpoi'fff' T'rpat .......... ......... 


4. P. Smith...... 


Sacramento. 


bllr 0* IVTocffvvv .......................... -. 


S. B. Whipple 


., San Francisco. 




John Boffffs «<....... ..... 


Colusa. 




H. W. Seale. 


San Francisco. 









Besult 

Hiram Woodruff. drawn. 

Dexter 3 4 5 4 

Mary Davis 5 5 6 dis. 

Baltimore Belle drawn. 

Bi*oomeorn drawn. 

General Reno .-. dis- 

George Treat 6 6 4 2 

Moscow 113 5 

May Howard 2 2 2 1 

Black Swan 4 3 13 

Tme— 2:30; 2:281; 2:32J; 2:32J; 2:32}; 2:32. 



4 r.o. 



5 r.o. 

2 1 

3 3 
1 2 



Judges — C. P. Eeed, S. T. Brewster, J. M. Duncan. 

Timers — .Robert F. Morrow, Budd Doble, George A. Johnson. 

14 Digitized by VjOOQ IC 
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Transactions of the 



PREMIUMS AWARDED U 18T2. 



FIRST DEPARTMENT. 



LIVE STOCK. 

THOEOUGHBEED HORSES. 



Animals. 



tStallioTis, 

Best stal 1 ion , four years 

old and over Lodi 

Best stallion, three years 

old and over Photos ■ 

Best stallion, two years 

old and over. Alio. 

Best stallion, one year I 

old Tommy 

Best stallion, under one ' 

year I Captain Harris 



Names. 



Mares, 

Best mare, four years 

old and over, with 

colt 

Best mare, four years 

old and over 

Best mare, three years 

old and over 

Best mare, two years 

old and over 

Best mare, one year 

old 

Best mare, under one 

year. 



JTatnilies, 

Best thoroughbred sire, 
with not less than ten 
of his colts, all thor- 
oughbred 

Best dam, with not less 
than four of her colts, 
all thoroughbred........ 

Best stallion, other than 
thoroughbred, with 
not less than ten of 
his colts.... 

Best dam, other than 
thoroughbred, with 
not less than three 
of her colts 



Peg. Binggold. 

Pastora 

Abi.. 

Omaha 

Belle 

Orient 



Woodburn 

Peg. Kinggold. 

Ethan Allen, Jr. 

Sac'ento Belle- 



Exhibitors. 



Nathan Coombs .. 
Nathan Coombs .. 

John Hall 

J. B. Damrell ..... 
John Hall 

John Hall 

Joseph Gluckauf!.' 

James Mee 

Charles Murphy.. 

A. Mailliard 

Joseph Gluckauf.. 



Eesidence. 



Napa 

Napa 

Alameda . 
Stockton . 
Alameda . 



Alameda . 
Butte 



John Hall . 
John Hall. 



Wm. Hamilton... 



W. M. Haynie ... 



San Erancisco. 

San Jos4 

SanEafael 

Butte County.. 



Alameda . 
Alameda . 



San Jose. 



Sacramento.. 



Premiums. 



. 175 
..$50 
...^40 



..|20 



MO 

..^0 



.1100 



..$75 



..$50 
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Animals. 



Stallions, 

Best stallion, four years 
old and over 

Best stal lion ,three years 
old and over 

Best stallion, one year 
old 

Best colt, under one 
year, without refer- 
ence to sex 



Names. 



High Die 

Inauguration ., 
Blackbird, Jr. 



Exhibitors. 



Residence. 



C. P. Marsh 

Alexander Ely.. 

D. M. Eeavis... 



Eanchon 



Mares, 

Best mare, four years 
old and over 

Best mare, four j-ears 
old and over, with 
colt • 

Best mare, three years 
old and over 

Best mare, two years 
old and over 

Best mare, one year 
old 



T'ng Diamond. 



Winona . 



Wm. Hamilton- 



Premiums. 



Oakland 

San Erancisco. 
Chico 



San Jos^ . 



J. Sessions 



Jennie Allen.. 

Trumps 

Elora 



Wm. Hamilton... 
Wm, Hamilton... 
Wm. Hamilton... 
D. M. Eeavis 



Alameda . 

San Jos6.. 
San Jos^., 
San Jose.. 
Chico 



HORSES OE ALL WORK. 



Ajiinials. 



/Stallions, 

Best stallion, four years 

old and over 

Best stall ion, three years 

old and over 

Best stallion, two years 

old 

Best stallion, one year 

old 



Names. 



Exhibitors. 



Mares. 

Best mare, four years 
old and over, with 
colt 

Best mare, four years 
old and over 

Best mare, three years 
old and over , 

Best mare, two years 
old 

Best mare, one year 
old 



Vibrator 

Honest John.. 

Yolo Bill 

Jim 



Eesidence. 



Julian Ann 

Kate 

KateSportsm'n 
Camilla XTrso... 



Joshua Reeves 

George Verinder.. 
S. L. Monday.. 
G. M. McWain... 



G. M. McWain 
M, Nicholson... 
J. H. Jackson .. 
Wm. M. Haynie 



Lincoln 

Latrobe 

Cacheviile.. 
Marysville.. 



Dolly Marti^j£|i:g.^(f[b*^a\^ fcacheville |..| ^ 



Marysville. 
San Jose... 
Cacheviile 
Sacramento.... 



..$50 
..$40 
..$20 



..$20 



..$40 



..$50 
..$30 



..$15 



Premiums. 



$40 

$30 

.$20 

$15 



,..$40 
...$30 
...$20 
...$15 
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Transactions of the 



DRAFT HOKSES. 



Animals. 



Karnes. 



Exhibitors. 



Stallions. 

Best stallion, four years 
old and over 

Best stall ion, three years 
old and over 

Best stallion, two years 
old and over 

Mares, 

Best mare, four years 
old and over, with 
colt , 

Best mare, three years 
old and over 



Giant Judge ... 
Robert Bruce. 
Excelsior 

Kate 

Mary 



R. A. Brunton 
J. M. Dudley.. 
C.M.Taylor.. 

Chris. Thodt..., 
J. A. Evans 



Residence. 



Dixon 

Dixon 

Cosumnes . 



Dixon 

Sacramento.. 



ROADSTERS. 



Animals. 




Exhibitors. 



Residence. 



Stallions. 

Best stallion, four years 
old and over 

Best stall ion, three years 
old , 

Best stallion, two years 

old :. 

Best roadster gelding, 
four years old and 
over..... 



Mares. 

Best mare, four years 
old and over 

Best mare, three years 
old 

Best mare, two years 
old 

A special premium for 
a matched span of 
yearling colts in har- 
ness 



Blackbird 

Membrino, Jr.. 
Blondin 



Westileld. 



D. M. Reavis.. 
J. D. Carr 

Daniel Flint.... 



E ugene Mc Carty.. 



Y'ng Oakland .. 
Bessie Allen.... 
Fanny Allen .. 



Bucephalus and 
Sierra Boy 



Chico 

Monterey ... 
Sacramento.. 

Sacramento.. 



J. Sessions 

Wm. Hamilton.., 
Wm. Hamilton... 



J. M. Garoutte.. 



Alameda . 
San Jos6.., 
San Jos^.., 



Woodland 



Premiums. 



..$20 



.m 



Premiums. 



..$50 
..$40 



..$40 



..$40 



..$20 



. Cup, $15 
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Animals. 



Best matched span, 
owned and used as 
such by one person... 

Best double team road- 
sters, owned and used 
as such by one person. 



l^ames. 



Exhibitors. 



Brown George 
and mate 



Magna Charta 
and Olin 



E. Wilson.. 



J. S. McCue.. 



Residence. 



San Francisco. 



San Francisco. 



Premiums. 



Sil.gob.$40 



Sil.gob.$40 



SADDLE HORSES. 



Animals, 



Best saddle horse . 



Names. 



Exhibitors. 



Rocklin Thomas Showier. 



Residence. 



Premiums. 



Sacramento Fine bridle, 



ROADSTER TEAMS. 



Animals. 



Best roadster team.. 



Karnes. 



Lady Clara and 
Maggie 



Exhibitors. 



T. J. Gallagher... 



Residence. 



San Francisco. 



Premiums. 



Goblet, $25 



COLTS. 



Animals. 



Best yearling horse colt. 

Best yearling mare colt. 

Best sucking horse colt, 

Best sucking mare colt. 

Best exhibit of not less 
than six colts, of any 
age or sex, owned by 
one person 



Names. 



Jim 

Flora ... 
Rusher , 
Maggie 



Fanny Allen, 
Bess. Allen, 
Lily, Flora, 
Sal lie, and 
Dick Brown- 



Exhibitors. 



G. M. McWain.. 

John Neal 

L. H. Fassett 

G. M. McWain.. 



"Wm. Hamilton. 

d i g i t i ze — : — 



Residence. 



Marysville.... 
Sacramento... 
Sacramento... 
Marysville.... 



San Jos^.. 



Premiums. 



...$30 
...$20 
...$20 
...$15 



..$50 



kJ 
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Transactions of the 



SWEEPSTAKES, 



Animals, 



Best stallion, of any 
age 



Best mare, of any age... 



Karnes. 



Lodi 

Hennie Earrow. 



Exhibitors. 



Residence. 



Premiums. 



Nathan Coombs.. Napa ' Silver pitch- 

I I er— 1100. 

A. Mailliard San Kafael ' Silverpitch- 

I er— 175. 



CATTLE. 



Animals. 



Names. 



Exhibitors. 



Residence. 



Premiums. 



Durham Bulls* 

Best bull, four years old 

and over 

Best bull, three years 

old and over 

Best bull, two years old 

and over 

Best bull, one year old 

and over 



Best Durham hull calf.. 
Durham Cows, 

Best cow, four years old 

and over 

Best cow, three years 

old and over 

Best cow, two years old 

and over 

Best cow, one year old 

and over 

Best heifer calf 



Devon Bulls, 

Best bull, four years old 

and over 

Best bull, three years 

old and over 

Best bull, two years old 

and over 

Best bull, one year old 

and over... 

Best bull calf. 



Glencoe 

Daisy Duke.. 
Dandy Jim... 



4th Grand Turk 
of Oak Home. 

California Dar- 
lington 



Beauty 

Peggie 1st.. 
Norma 



G. Younger 

Ii. Pierce 

G. B. Vernon.. 



W. L. Overhiser.. 
L. Pierce 



Flora Temple... 
Oxford Bride... 



Em'k Quarterly 
Phil. Sheridan. 
Gen. Sherman., 
EarlofLeicest'r 



G. W. Swezy.. 

C. Younger 

C. Younger 



W. L. Overhiser. 
L. Pierce. 



I. R. Rose.. 
I. R. Rose.. 
I. R. Rose.. 



"Wm. Fleming 

I. R. Rose 



San Jos^ 

San Francisco. 
San Jose 



Stockton ..... 
San Francisco. 



..$76 
..$40 
,.|30 



...$25 
...$15 



Marysville $50 

San Jos^ $40 

San Jos€ $30 



..$20 
..$15 



Stockton ..... 
San Francisco. 



Sonoma., 
Sonoma.. 
Sonoma.. 



Napa 

Sonoma. 



.$75 

..$40 

.$30 

..$25 
.'$15 
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CATTLE— Continued. 



Animals. 



Devon Cows* 

Best cow, four years old 

and over 

Best cow, three years 

old and over 

Best cow, two years old 

and over 

Best cow, one year old 

and over 

Best heifer calf. 



Jersey Bulls, 

Best bull, four years old 
and o\idY 

Best bull, four years old 
and over 



Alderney Bulls. 

Best bull, three years 
old and over 

Best bull, three years 
old and over..... 



Herd. 

Best herd of cattle, not 
less than ten, owned 
by any one person, all 
thoroughbred 



For herd of ten Devons. 

Best herd of cattle, of 
any one breed, not 
less than ten, belong- 
ing to one person 



Sweepstakes* 

Best bull, of any age or 

stock 

Best bull and five of his 

calves, under one year. 
Best Jersey heifer, one 

year old and over 

Best Ayrshire cow, two 

years old 



Names. 



Curly 

Victoria . 
Curly 3d. 
Nellie 



Billy 

Solace ... 



Crown Prince 
and herd 



Exhibitors. 



Residence. 



Brian Boru... 
Prince Albert... 



Lord Is-a-beau 
and herd 



Lord Is-a-beau, 
Monkey John... 

Melia 

Flora Mclvor... 



L R. Rose 

W. M. Fleming. 

I. E. Rose 

I. R. Rose 

I. R. Rose 

John Coonei' 

C. B. Polhemus 



Wm. Johnston 
P. L. Weaver.. 

M.Wick 

I. R. Rose 

L. Pierce 

L. Pierce 

E. M. Sparks.. 
P. L. Weaver,. 
L. A. Upson... 



Sonoma. 

Napa 

Sonoma. 



Sonoma. . 
Sonoma., 



San Jos^.. 
San Jose.. 



Richland . 
Napa 



Butte 

Sonoma.. 



San Francisco. 

San Francisco. 

Marysville 

Napa 

Sacramento..,,. 



Premiums. 



..$50 

..$40 

..$30 

..$20 
..$15 



$75 

Sp.-Dip'ma 



$40 

Sp.-Dip'ma 



$150 

Sp. recom'd 



,,$150 



$100~Silver 

pitcher. 
$100 



..$25 
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Transactions of the 



GRADED CATTLE. 



Animals. 


Names. 


Exhibitors. 


Residence. 


Premiums. 


Bulls, 

Best graded "bull, three 
years old.......... ......... 


Water Prince 

1st 

Billy 

Prince of Yuba. 
Sacramento 

Kate 


R. Ashburaer 

I. B. Hobson 

G. N. Swezy 

Cox & Clark 

G. K. Swezy 

R. Ashburner 

Charles Clark 

Xj, Pierce ..... 


San .Tofi^ ........ 




Best graded bull, two 
vears old 


530 


Auburn 


|20 


Best graded bull, one 
year old 


Yuba 


.|15 


Best graded bull calf..... 
Cows, 

Best graded cow, four 
years old and over 

Best graded cow, three 
vpars old.......... ......... 


Sacramento .... 


|io 


Marvsville 


ISO 


Roatiy....... 


San Mateo...... 


$20 


Best graded cow, two 
vears old... 


Kate Hayes 

Bessy 


Santa Clara.... 


fl5 


Best graded cow, one 
vear old..... 


San Erancisco. 
Milpitas 


..sio 


Best heiier calf. 


Dolly Varden... 
SDrierhtlv ......... 


C, Clark 


f5 


Sweepstakes. 

Best cow, of any age or 
stock .♦.. 


C. Younsrer.. 


San Jos^ 


|75— Silver 








pitcher. 



"We, the committee, do find that Monkey John, with five of his calves, is entitled to the 
premium of |100, and ask that the society award special premiums to Glencoe and five of 
nis calve.*. First Duke of Yuba and five of his calves, and Airdrie Lad and five of his calves, 
they being of such superior quality that we find it difficult to decide as to their merits. 



Signed: 



SHEEP. 



FRED. COX, 

J. M. JONES, Jr., 

L. BROOKS. 



Animals. 



Karnes. 



Exhibitors. 



Residence. 



Premiums. 



ISpanish Merino, 

Best ram, two years old 

and over 

Best ram, under two 

years 

Best three ram lambs.... 
Best three ewes, two 

years old and over 

Best three ewes, under 

two years old 

Best five ewe lambs ...... 



Green Mount'n 
Comet, Jr 



Thomas Cotter..,. 

Smith A Overhiser 
Thomas Cotter..., 

Thomas Cotter.... 

Thomas Cotter.... 
Smith <fc Overhiser 



Elk Grove.. 



Stockton 

Elk Grove.. 

Elk Grove.. 

Elk Grove.. 
Stockton 



..f20 
..$20 



.-.120 
..$20 
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SHEEP— Continued. 



Animals. 



Names. 



Exhibitors. 



Residence. 



Premiums. 



French Merino. 

Best ram, two years old 
and over 

Best ewes, two years old 
and over (pen of three 
ewes) 

iSilesian* 

Best three ewes, two 
years old and over 



Stock Sheep and 
Mutton, 

Mams, 

Three Southdown rams 

Pen of eight graded 

wethers 



Graded Sheep. 

Cross, Leicestershire 
and Gotswold, 



Ram, under two years... 

Three ram lambs 

Three ewes, two years 

old and over 

Best five ewe lambs 



Cross, Spanish Merino, 

Best ram, under two 
years 

Best three ewes, two 
years old 

Best three ewes, under 
two years 

Best five ewe lambs 

Best three ram lambs.... 



Long-wool Sheep. 

Best ram, two years old 
and over 

Best ram, under two 



years 

Best five ram lambs.. 



Best three ewes, two 
years old and over 



Best three ewes, under 

two years 

Best five ewe lambs 



Patxnarch.. 
Zadoc 



Smith & Overhiser 
R. A. Branton., 



Robert Beck.. 



W. T. "Wilson.. 
H. A. Rawson.. 



W. T. Wilson.. 
H. A. Rawson.. 

H. A. Rawson.. 
H. A. Rawson.. 



H. A. Rawson.. 
W. T. Wilson.. 



W. T. Wilson... 
Chas. H. Watt.. 
H. A. Rawson... 



Wm. Eleming... 

Wm. Eleming... 
Landrum & 

Rogers., 

Landrum & 

Rogers.. 

Wm. Eleming,.. 
Landrum & 

Rogersj^ 



Stockton,. 



Sacramento.. 



Watsonville . 



Watsonville . 



Watsonville . 



..$30 

..$20 



Special rec. 
Special rec. 



,.$20 
..$20 

..$15 

,.$15 



..$15 

..$15 

..$15 
..$15 



..$50 

..$40 
..$50 

..$50 
..$30 

..$50 



15 
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Transactions of the 



SHEEP— Continued. 



Animals. 



JN'ames. 



Leicestershire* 

Best ram, two years old 
and over , 



Best ram and ten of liis 
ewe lambs 

Best lamb of any age or 
breed 

Best ewe of any ag^e 

Best pen of any age or 
breed, not less than 
five 



Green Mount'n 



Comet- 
No. 616., 



Exhibitors. 



W. T. "Wilson- 



Thomas Cotter,... 

Smith & Overhiser 
Smith & Overhiser 



Thomas Cotter.... 



Eesidence. 



Elk Grove.. 



Grayson- 
Grayson . 



Elk Grove., 



Premiums. 



..130 



,.$100 

,...$75 
...|50 



..$75 



GOATS. 



Animals. 



Oashmere and Angora. 

Best thoroughbred buck 
Best thoroughbred ewe., 



Best pen of five ewes.. 
Graded, 



Best buck and ten of 
his kids 



Best pen of ten belong- 
ing to any one owner. 



Names. 



Exhibitors. 



Sultan 2d., 



N. Gilmore 

Thomas & 

Shirland.. 
N. Gilmore 



Landrum & 

Rogers.... 

Butterfield & Sons 



Besidence. 



El Dorado., 



Auburn 

El Dorado.. 



Watson ville . 



Premiums. 



..$50 

.,|40 
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Animals. 



Best boar, two years old 

and over 

Best boar under two 

years 

Best boar six months, 

and under one year old 
Best breeding sow, two 

years old and over 

Best breeding sow, one 

year old 

Best breeding sow, six 

months, and under 

one year 



Berkshire* 

Best pen of six pigs, five 
months and under 



Essex and Berkshire 
cross. 

Best pen of ten pigs 
of any age or breed 
owned by one person.. 



Names. 



Excelsior 

Ohio Butler., 
No. 2 



Dolly Varden... 



Exhibitors. 



E. S. Thompson., 
M.Wick 

R. S. Thompson.. 
R. S. Thompson.. 
Cannon & Staples 

R. S. Thompson.. 
R. S. Thompson.. 



James Moore- 



Residence. 



Napa 

Oroville . 

Napa 

Napa 



Napa.. 



Napa.. 



Ereeport., 



Premiums. 



...$50 
...$30 
...$20 
...$40 
...|30 



..$20 



..$40 



..$50 



GOLD MEDAL. 

Coleman Younger, of San Jos4, is awarded the Gold Medal of the society, for the most 
meritorious exhibition in the First Department, at the State Agricultural Pair held for the 
current year. 

Sacbamento, September 27th, 1872. 



POULTRY. 



Animals. 



Best lot of geese 

Best White Dorking 

chickens 

Best lot of Jersey Blues 
Best lot of Light Brah- 

mas 

One pair Brabmas 



Lot of Topknot ducks, 

three varieties 

Lot of Norfolk chickens 

Best lot of any other 

distinct variety 



Names. 



Exhibitors. 



Peter Burns 

Peter Burns 

Peter Burns 

Peter Burns 

Mrs. R. L. Rob- 
ertson 

Peter Burns , 

Charles Green... 

Peter Burns , 



Residence. 



Sacramento . 

Sacramento.. 
Sacramento.. 

Sacramento . 

Sacramento . 

Sacramento . 
Rio Vista 



Sacramento . 



Premiums. 



..|5 

,.$5 
..$5 

..$5 

,.$5 

,.$6 

..$5 



LJ 
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Transactions of the 



SECOND DEPARTMENT. 



GLASS I— MACHINEEY, ENGINES, ETC. 



Articles. 



Best display agricultural ma- 
chinery by any one house, 
California manufacture 

Best portable and stationary 
engme. Eastern manufacture. 

Best portable engine, (Hoad- 
ley's patent), Eastern manu- 
facture 

Best ^ turbine water wheel, 
California manufacture 

Best tenoning machine for 
spokes, (Dole's patent). East- 
ern manufacture 

Best model steam engine 

Best self-generating gas burner. 

Best hydraulic pipes (Little 
Giant) 

Combined water wheel and 
sewing machine 

Leaman's automatic car coup- 
ling 



Exhibitors. 



Treadwell & Co 

Baker & Hamilton, ... 

Treadwell & Co 

James Cummings 

Waterhouse & Lester, 

E. S. Sq^uires 

C. B. Brown 

E. Haskins 

O. J. Backus 

J. A. Leaman 



Eesidence. 



San Francisco, 
Sacramento 



San Francisco, 
lone City 



Sacramento- 
Sacramento.. 
Placerville .. 



Dutch Elat 

San Erancisco. 
Cincinnati, C. 



Premiums, 



?50 

. Diploma. 



Diploma. 

.Diploma and $25 



Diploma. 

.Special— |25 
Diploma. 



..Silver medal, 

Diploma. 

Diploma, 



CLASSES II AND III— AGRICULTUKAL MACHINES. 



Articles. 



Exhibitors. 



Residence. 



Premiums. 



Best thresher and separator 
machine, Eastern manufac- 
ture 

Best seed sower and cultivator 
combined 

Best sweep horse-power, Cali- 
fornia manufacture 

Best hay press, California 
manufacture 

Best straw cutter 

Best two-horse corn cultivator. 

Best one-horse corn cultivator. 

Best chisel cultivator 

Best mowing machine (Excel- 
sior) 

Best tubular harrow 

Model hay press (Little Giant) 
Best horso rake (Ithaca) 



Treadwell & Co 

J. M. Betts 

T. C. Churchman 

C. H. Hubbard 

Baker <fc Hamilton 

Baker & Hamilton 

E. F. Aiken 

Mattison & William- 
son ,..,.... 

E. Jones (a^ent for 

Keller & Co.) 

Baker & Hamilton 

Wm. H. McBurney... 
Treadwell & Co 



San Francisco. 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 



Sacramento- 
Sacramento.. 
Sacramento- 
Sacramento.. 



Stockton . 



Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

San Francisco. 



, Diploma. 

$10 

$10 



$20 

, Diploma. 
. Diploma. 
. Diploma. 

. Diploma. 



. Diploma. 
. Diploma. 
. Diploma. 
. Diploma. 
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CLASSES II AND III— Continued. 



Articles. 


Exhibitors. 


Residence. 


Premiums. 


Best well auger, California 
manufacture 

Best post auger, California 
TTjaniifkot'iiTP ..... 


Thomas Orchard 

Thomas Orchard 

F. B Stftvens 


Sacramento 

Sacramento 


Diploma and $5 

$5 


T?pst sft ■nrunine* knivpQ ... . .. 


Sacramento 


Diploma. 


T?Pfit lawn mowpr 


Trftadwftll & Co 


San Francisco. 


Diploma, 









CLASSES IV AND V— AGRICULTURAL MACHINES, AND TOOLS AND 

IMPLEMENTS. 



Articles. 



Exhibitors. 



Residence. 



Premiums, 



Best farm feed mill, California 

manufacture 

Best self-regulating windmill... 
Best platform scale 

Best farm gate, California 

manufacture 

Best beehive (without bees) 

Best portable fence 

Best grain separator 

Best cheese press 

Best churn 

Best butter worker 

Best washing machine 

Best clothes wringer 

Best deep well force pump 

Best tule-cutter plow 

Model grain separator 

Best elevator or water lifter, 

by hand power 

Best steam pump, California 

manufacture , 

Sidehill plow 

Blake's patent tank steam 

pump, (Eastern manufacture) 
Best fly trap (Harper's patent).. 

Best model of a farm gate 

Best horse hay fork..... 

Best three sets stock pattern 
pump valves 



M. S. Bowdish 

At wood & Bodwell,... 
Huntington, Hopkins 

M. Barthel 

J. S. Harbison 

Chas, E. Johnson 

Nash, Miller & Co 

S. Coles 

E. Groat 

E. Groat 

B. F. McCombe 

Treadwell & Co 

M. R. Rose 

A. McCall 

J. C. Bowden 

John A. Ball 

S. A. "West 

Treadwell & Co 

Treadwell & Co 

E.M.Tyler 

E. S. Brooks 

Mattison & William- 
son 

Lauf kottor Brothers.. 



San Francisco. 
San Francisco. 



Sacramento.. 



Sacramento 

Sacramento 

San Francisco. 

Sacramento 

Gilroy 

Napa City 

Napa City 

Eureka 

San Francisco. 

Sacramento 

Saratoga 

Farmington.... 



Grass Valley., 



San Francisco. 
San Francisco. 

San Francisco. 

Dixon 

Bodega 



Stockton 

Sacramento 



,..$10 
...$15 

....$5 



..$15 



$20 

Diploma, 

$10 

...Diploma and $10 

$5 

....Diploma and $5 

, Diploma. 

$10 

Special — diploma, 
Diploma. 



Special — diploma. 



,.$20 

...$5 



, Diploma. 

..Hon. mention. 
Diploma. 



Hon. mention. 



Digitized by 



Google 
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Transactions op the 



CLASS VI— PLOWS. 



Articles. 


Exhibitors. 


Eesidence. 


Premiums. 


Best two-gang plow 

Best plow for general purposes. 
Best subsoil dIow 


1 

William B. Ready \ 

Myers & Gummon 

Myers & Gummon , 

Baker & Hamilton 1 

i 


Sacramento..... 


$40 


Marysville 


,..flO 


Marvsville 


$10 


Best stubble 'dIow..... 


San Prancisco. 


flO 







CLASS YII— VEHICLES. 



Articles. 


Exhibitors, 


Residence. 


Premiums. 


Best two-horse family carriage. 
Best one-horse family carriage. 
Best one-horse top buggy........ 

Pinest display of carriages 

Best trotting wagon........ ......«*. 


Pollard & Carvill 

Manufacturing Co.. 
Pollard & Carvill 

Manufacturing Co.. 
Pollard & Carvill 

Manufacturing Co- 
Pollard I& Carvill 

Manufacturing Co.. 
Henderson & Clark..., 
Henderson & Clark.... 

Kimball Manufactur- 


San Prancisco. 

San Prancisco. 

San Prancisco. 

San Prancisco. 

Stockton 

Stockton ........ 


...Diploma and $30 

. . . Diplom a and $25 

...Diploma and $20 

Special— diploma. 
...Diploma and $15 

:. $10 


Best set of carriage wheels 

Pine display of carriages and 
Kno'O'ies.^... 


San Prancisco. 
Sacramento 






ing Co 


Diploma. 

...... Dinloma. 


Good display of carriages and 
buarsries 


J. A. Mason 


Pine trotting wagon..... 


William P. Miller 

Josenh P. Hill 


Stockton 


, Dinloma. 


Best farm wagon, California 
manufacture 


Sacramsnto ... 


$15 


Best display of farm wagons of 
Eastern manufacture 


Steudebacher Bros 

Waterhouse & Lester. 


Sacramento 

Sacramento 


Special—diploma. 
Special — diploma. 


Best display of hubs, spokes, 
and felloes 
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THIRD DEPARTMENT. 



CLASS I. 



Articles. 



Exhibitors. 



Eesidence. 



Premiums. 



Best exhibition of carpets and 
rugs , 

Best pair knit stockings 

Pair knit stockings 

Best pair knit drawers 

Best knit shirt 

Best foot mat 

Best display of gent^s shirts 

Best knit bedspread 

Knit bedspread 

Hand-made shirt 

Best exhibit of shoulder braces 
and corsets 

Best neckties and bows 

Best display of dry goods 

Best display of fancy articles... 

Best hat and bonnet wire 
frames 

Best display of cordage 

Best ten yards cassimere 

Best ten yards flannel 

Best pair woolen blankets 

Best display of woolen goods... 

Best hearth rug 

Best ten yards rag carpet 

Best exibition of burlaps, and 
materials of which it is made 

Exhibition of New Zealand 
flax — fibre, cloth, and sample 
of seed 



W. Sharp & Co 

Mrs. J. H. Haskell... 
Mrs. S. M. Hoover..... 

Mrs. H. Kuhl 

Mrs. H. Kuhl , 

Mrs. D wight Pierce... 
Mrs. Emeline Morris. 
Mrs. H. W. Higgins. 
Mrs. John Minford.... 
Mrs. J. C. Gage , 

Michael Kraker 

S. Wilzinski 

Michael Kraker 

Michael Kraker 

Mrs. W. C. Barrett ... 
Tubbs & Co., manu- 
facturers 

Capital Woolen Mills, 
Capital Woolen Mills, 
Capital Woolen Mills. 
Capital Woolen Mills. 

Mrs. J. Hill 

A. Mackey a 

Jute Manufacturing 
Co 

W. R. Strong 



Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Elk Grove 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

San Prancisco. 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Stockton ........ 



Sacramento.. 
Sacramento.. 
Sacramento.. 
Sacramento.. 

Sacramento.. 



Diploma. 

f3 

$3 

$5 

^5 

$3 

.....Silver medal. 

|5 

Special. 

Special — sil. medal 



..Silver medal. 
..Silver medal. 

|20 

ig20 



Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

San Prancisco. 



Special — sil. medal 



..Silver medal. 
$5 



Brooklyn 

Sacramento 



...^0 

..$50 



.•^10 



....Silver medal. 
Hon. mention. 



CLASS II. 



Articles. 



Exhibitors. 



Residence. 



Premiums. 



Best set of carriage harness. 

Best set of farm harness. 

Best display of leather 

Best saddle'^and bridle 

Best hames 

Best saddletrees 

Best pair dress boots 

Best pair heavy boots 

Two pairs gent's dress boots. 

Best pair Congress boots 

Best pair ladies' gaiters....... 



J. E, Parker 

J. T. Stoll , 

Jacob Eberhart 

J. T. Stoll 

J. T. Stoll 

M. T. Barr 

P. Mengle 

P. Mengle 

P. Mengle 

P. Mengle 

Mrs. L. Steudeman... 



Sacramento- 
Sacramento.. 
Santa Clara.. 
Sacramento.. 
Sacramento- 
Sacramento.. 

Stockton 

Stockton , 

Stockton 

Stockton , 

Sacramento.. 



no 

110 

$10 and sil. medal. 
fio 



Special- 



15 

^5 

...... $5 

-diploma. 



tj» 
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Transactions of the 



CLASS II~Continued. 



Articles. 


Exhibitors, 


Eesidence. 


Premiums. 


Best "Dair ladies' slinners 


Mrs. L. Steudeman... 
Mrs. L. Steudeman... 

P. Mengle 


Sacramento..... 


|3 


Best pair ladies' bootees 


Sacramento 


|3 


Best display of men's boots, 
shoes, and gaiters 


Stockton 


Silver medal. 


Best display of ladies' and girls' 
boots, shoes, and gaiters 

Best display of rubber hose and 
belting... , 


Mrs. L. Steudeman... 

Huntington, Hopkins 
& Co 


Sacramento 

Sacramento 

S acram ento ..... 


Silver medal. 


Best display of paper hangings 
and borders 


........Silver medal. 


0. H, Krebs 


$5 


Best display of bound account 
books 


H. S. Crocker & Co... 


Sacramento 


..f5 and sil. medal. 







CLASS III, 



Articles. 


Exhibitors. 


Residence. 


Premiums. 


Wax Work and Preserved 
Natural JFlowers. 

Best preserved natural flowers. 


Madam Anna Gettz 
Lucas 


San Francisco. 
San Francisco. 
San Francisco. 
San Francisco. 

San Francisco. 

Sacramento 

Oakland 


.Silver medal. 


Best statuarv 


Madam Anna Gettz 
Lucas ... ......... >»....... 






.flO 


Best wax flowers,.. 


Madam Anna Gettz 
Lucas 






|10 


Best wax fruit 


Madam Anna Gettz 
Lucas » 






S5 


Confectionery, oysters, etc, 
in wax; wax cross, Autumn 
leaves, exotic leaves, largest 
variety of wax fruits 

Basket of wax flowers and 


Madam Anna Gettz 
Lucas ,. 


Special — sil. med. 

Special— Butter 

knife worth ?5. 
........Silver medal. 


vases, Greek slave, two wax 
crosses 


Miss Nellie Brooks.... 
Miss Ida Boss 


Easter cross and flowers, lyre 
in wax, sheet wax 


Collection of wax and pre- 
served flowers 


Mrs. A. 0. Cook 

Mrs. J. E. Cotter 

Mrs. Springer,... 


San Francisco. 
San Francisco. 

Sacramento 




Decalcomania on satin 


Napkin ring. 

$20 


Hair, Shell, and CrochetWork, 
Millinery, Tatting^ etc. 

Best display of millinery 


Best velvet bonnet 


Mrs. Springer 


Sacramento 


Diploma, 


Best crochet shawl 


Mrs. H. Kuhl 


Sacramento..... 


$5 


Largest and best display of 
crochet work 


Mrs. H. Kuhl 


Sacramento. . 




Best silk bonnet , 


Mrs. W. C. Barrett... 
Mrs. John Minford.... 
Miss Emma Tubbs.... 
Miss L. Coons 


Sacramento ... 




Best tatting collars 


Sacramento ... 


^:3 


Tatting 


Sacramento 

Elk Grove 

Brighton 


Napkin ring. 

Napkin ring. 

..,...„ Napkin ring. 


Best feather wreath 


Feather wreath 


Miss C. Deterding 1 
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CLASS III— Continued. 



Articles. 



Exhibitors. 



Kesidence. 



Premiums. 



Best hair work 

Hair wreath 

Best preserved natural flowers. 

Best paper flowers 

Best phantom leaves 

Best leaf work 

Best moss work 

Moss work 

Best shell work (shell castle) ... 

One shell temple 

Best assortment leather gloves. 

Best tidies 

Best lace curtain 

Models for fitting dresses 

Beaumondaire 

Tree of Saturn 

ISilk, Worsted, arid Cotton 
Embroidery, 

Best silk embroidery 

Silk embroidery 

Silk embroidery 

Best embroidered linen hand- 
kerchief 

Best cotton embroidery 

Embroidered linen handker- 
chief 

Best ottoman cover 

Best table cover, raised worsted 
work 

Best embroidered chair 

Embroidered chair 

Best embroidered sofa cushion- 
Embroidered sofa cushion 

Best embroidered children's 
clothes 

Best sofa pillow, embroidered 
in beads... 

Sofa pillow 

Best variety of linen embroidery 
Embroidered pillow cases 

Fire screen 

Best tapestry work 

Tapestry work 

Needle Work, 

t machine sewing 

16 



Mrs. D. E. Arnold 

Miss Emma Winning. 

Mrs. E. Parsons 

Mrs. S. T. Smith 

Mrs. A. O. Cook 

Mrs. J. E. Cotter 

Mrs. A. O. Cook 

Mrs. F. Cox 

Mrs. E, Bigley 

Mrs, E. Parsons 

Mrs. M. S. Bo wdish... 

Miss Jennie Hill 

Mrs. Maria Dewey 

Madam Bross^ 

Mrs. Julia Harvey 

Mrs. S. M. Hoover 



Mrs. N. Hahn 

Mrs. H. Kuhl 

Mrs. R. T. Brown... 

Mrs. B. B. Cutter (for 

Mrs. S, E. Kobinson. 
a lady 72 years old).. 
Mrs. B. B. Cutter (for 
Mrs« S. E. Robinson, 
a lady 72 years old).. 

Mrs. L. Bruckerman.. 
Mrs. C. L. Cross 

Mrs. Joseph Perrin .. 
Mrs. B. B. Cutter (for 

Mrs. S.E.Robinson) 
Mrs. Mary Morton- 
Mrs. Mary Morton.. 
Mrs. B. B, Cutter (for 

Mrs. S. E, Robinson) 

Mrs. M. Hahn 

Mrs. L. Mebius 

Mrs. B. B. Cutter (for 

Mrs. S.E.Robinson) 

Mrs^ L. Mebius. 

Mrs. B. B. Cutter (for 

Mrs. S. E. Robinson) 
Mrs. B. B. Cutter (for 

Mrs. S.E.Robinson) 

Miss L. Myers 

Mrs. J. H. Winn 



Mrs. S. A. Drake Sacramento. 



Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

San Francisco. 
San Francisco. 
San Francisco. 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Vallejo 

Sacramento 

Michigan Bar- 
San Francisco. 
San Francisco. 
Elk Grove 



Sacramento- 
Sacramento.. 

Sacramento.. 



Sacramento.. 
Sacramento.. 



Howland Flat, 
Woodland 



Grass Valley. 



Sacramento.. 
Sacramento- 
Sacramento.. 

Sacramento.. 

Sacramento.. 
Sacramento.. 

Sacramento- 
Sacramento- 
Sacramento.. 

Sacramento.. 
Sacramento.. 
Sacra mento- 



?3 

..Napkin ring. 

. Napkin ring. 
►.Napkin ring. 
..Napkin ring. 

„Napkin ring. 



$5 

..Silver medal. 
,. Napkin ring. 
..Napkin ring. 
..Silver medal, 

Diploma. 

..Napkin ring. 



.;.|5 

.Napkin ring. 
.Napkin ring. 



$3 

..Napkin ring. 



..$5 



$5 

.Napkin ring. 



.Butter knife. 
15 



$5 

.Napkin ring, 
^10 



Hon. mention. 

Hon. mention. 

Napkin ring. 

Napkin ring. 



.Napkin ring. 
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Transactions op the 



CLASS III— Continued. 



Articles. 



Best display of ladies and chil- 
dren's clothing, California 
made 



Afghans, 



Exhibitors. 



Eesidence. 



Best lar^e afghan 

Large a%han 

Best child's afghan.. 
Best burial robes 



Quilts* 



Best white quilt 

Best log cabin quilt.. 



Best silk quilt 

Best patch-work quilt.... 

Patch-work quilt 

Two log cabin quilts 

Best home-made quilt.. 

Patch-work quilt 

Best woven quilt 



Miscellaneous* 

Best clothing — men's and 
boys' 

Best silk hat 

Best soft hat 

Pinest display and best furs 

Best display of men's hats and 
caps 

Best display of men's clothing 

Best display of boys' clothing- 



Michael Kraker 

Mich ael Kraker 

Mrs. M. P. Gardner. 

Mrs. H. Kuhl 

Mrs.R. K.Wick .... 

Mrs. E. J. King 

Mrs. A. H. Wilgus.. 

Mrs. A. "Weston 

Mrs. A. "Weston 

Mrs. E.J.King 

Mrs. M. Carrington. 
Mrs. W. M. Haynie. 
Mrs. P. H. Aiken.... 
Mrs. S. M. Hoover... 

S. Wilzinski 

J. C. Meussdorifer.... 
J. C.Meussdorffer.... 
D. H. Quinn 

J. C. Meussdorffer.... 

S. Wilzinski 

S. Wilzinski 



Sacramento.. 



Sacramento.. 
Sacramento- 
Sacramento.. 
Sacramento- 



Sutter Creek... 

Buckeye,Yolo 

County........ 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sutter Creek... 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Michigan Bar.. 
Elk Grove 



Sacramento- 
Sacramento.. 
Sacramento., 
Sacramento.. 

Sacramento.. 
Sacramento- 
Sacramento.. 




Premiums. 



..125 



....lN"apkin ring. 
....Napkin ring. 

.;|^ 

,.Hon. mention. 



$5 

.. Butter knife. 

15 

15 

..Napkin ring. 
..Napkin ring. 
.Napkin ring. 
..Napkin ring. 
f5 



..Silver medal. 

$5 

$5 

^25 



..Silver medal. 

$10 

|5 
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MECHANICAL PRODUCTS. 

CLASS i-WORKED METALS. 



Articles. 



Exhibitors. 



Residence. 



Premiums. 



Display of wire goods 

Display of bronze locks and 
window trimmings of the 
Russel & Irwin Manufactur- 
ing Co. — Huntington, Hop- 
kins & Co., agents 



Display of axes.. 



J. Campbell.. 



Very meritorious and large 
display of general hardware.. 



Display of iron and steel 

Display of mechanics' tools- 
Display of pruning knives 

Display of circular saws 

Display of mill saws..... 

Display of hand saws 



Huntington, Hopkins 
& Co 

Huntington, Hopkins 
& Co 



Display of IX L anti-friction 



metal , 



Display of Selby shot 

Display of coal stoves 

Display of tinware 

Display of laundry stoves , 

Display of farmers' cauldrons 

(steamer) 

Meritorious display of ranges, 

broilers, and steam table. 

California cooking range 

Display of locks for railroad 

cars, etc., of California 

manufacture 

Display of silver-plated ware... 

Display of pocket cutlery, 
California manufacture , 

Display of table cutlery, Cali- 
fornia manufacture. 



Huntington, Hopkins 

& Co 

Huntington, Hopkins 

& Co 

Huntington, Hopkins 

& Co 

Huntins'ton, Hopkins 

& Co 

Huntington, Hopkins 

& ^0 

HuD • 1 iigton, Hopkins 

& Co 

Huntington, Hopkins 

& Co 



Sacramento.. 



Sacramento- 
Sacramento... 



.Hon. mention. 



..Diploma. 
?5 



Sacramento.. 
Sacramento.. 
Sacramento.., 
Sacramento... 
Sacram'^nto... 
Sacramento.., 
Sacramento... 



Huntington, Hopkins 
& Co 

Huntington, Hopkins [ 
& Co ! 

Locke & Montague... 
Locko & Montague... | 
Locke & Montague... I 



..Diploma. 

15 

$10 

^5 

15 

$5 

$5 



Sacramento Hon. mention. 



Sacramento...., 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 



Locke & Montague...' Sacramento.. 



Locke & Montague... 
Locke & 3Iontague... 



Patent pruning shears 

Duryea & Co.'s imported 
angular and ratchet drilling 
machine (Huntington, Hop- 
kins & Co., agents) 



Sacramento 

Sacramento 

John J. Cass ! Sacramento 



A.M. Adams 

Dr. Justin Gates, 
agent 



Sacramento- 
Sacramento.. 



,Jlon, mention. 

15 

$5 

$5 



,.$5 



..Diploma. 

m 



John .J, Cass I Sacramento 

P. B. Stevens ! Sacramento 



i 
Hunt:..gton, Hopkins | /^"^ ^.^ 1 ^, 



$5 and framed dip. 
..Hon. mention. 
$5 



....|5 and diploma. 
$5 
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Transactions of the 



CLASS I— Continued. 



Articles. 


Exhibitors. 


Kesidence. 


Bremiums. 


Weston & Co.^s ratchet drills 
and differenti^ipulley blocks 
(Huntington, Hopkins & Co. 
aarents^ •«.» 


Huntington, Hopkins 
& Co. . .. 


Sacramento 






.....Diploma* 


Display of brass "work 


Huntington, Hopkins 
& Co 


S aer am ento. .... 






$20 









CLASS II— CASTINGS, ETC. 



Articles. 


Exhibitors. 


Residence. 


Premiums. 


Specimen of marbleized stone, 
manufactured by the Union 
Stone Company, of Boston, 
Mass., under M. Sorel's pat- 
ent 


Geo. G. W. Morgan... 


Sacramento. ... 


$5 







CLASS III— MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, CABINET WARE, ETC. (CALI- 
FORNIA MANUPACTURE). 



Articles. 



Combined rocking sofa and 
bed; chair and lounge 

Chair, rocker, and lounge........ 

Peard's patent folding school 
desk; Peard's patent folding 
study desk 

Double **Gem " school desk.... 

Patent spring bed bottom 

Carondelet table 

Round bur table 

California laurel and walnut 
trimmed bedstead, bureau, 
and washstand , 

Best display of furniture — 
rosewood sofa, easy chair, 
and parlor chairs 

Walnut desk 

Walnut desk, glass door 

Walnut cylinder bookcase 

Lounge 

Walnut center table 

Leather office chair 

Walnut extension table... 



Exhibitors. 



Residence. 



Mark Anthony. . 
Mark Anthony.. 

A. Roman & Co 
A. Roman & Co. 
R. S. Thompson 
J, J. H. Meyer.. 
E. Eord 

John Breuner...., 

John Breuner.... 
John Breuner.... 
John Breuner.... 
John Breuner.,.. 
John Breuner.... 
John Breuner.-., 
John Breuner.... 
John Breuner.... 



San Bruno.. 
San Bruno.. 



San Erancisco< 
San Eran Cisco. 

Napa City 

San Francisco . 
Gold Run 



Sacramento.... 



Sacramento.. 
Sacramento.. 
Sacramento.. 
Sacramento- 
Sacramento.. 
Sacramento- 
Sacramento.. 
Sacramento.. 



*^ Premiums. 



Special — diploma. 
Sp'l — framed dip. 



Diploma. 

Diploma. 

.Hon. mention. 

., Diploma. 

15 



$10 and fra'd dip. 



..$10 

.. ?5 
.. $5 
.. $5 

.. m 
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Articles. 



Exhibitors. 



Residence. 



Premiums, 



Two gilt embroidered chairs, 
Turkish chair, set in green, 
set in blue stripe, gilt and 
marble-top table, chess table, 
lady's steamer chair, invalid 
lounge and mattress, pillow 
lounge 

Mosaic club table.... 

Wood carved frame 

Best display of spring beds 

Two CrandalPs spring beds 

Four spring beds 

Medallion carved picture 
frame; square picture frame; 
five inlaid California wood 
toilet cases 

Musical Instruments, 

Best square grand piano. 

Best parlor piano 

Coiibri piano 

Portable pipe organ 

Cabinet reed organs 

One guitar (Califomia manu- 
facture) 

Original compositions and Cal- 
ifornia publications of sheet 
music 



John Breuner 

Janies W. Bird.. 
James W. Bird.. 

S. Look 

Cooley & Green.. 
A. T. Sherwood.. 

E. Soule , 

Wm. G. Badger. 
John F. Cooper,. 
John F. Cooper.. 
John F. Cooper.. 
Wm. G. Badger . 

R. C. Marsh 

A. A. Rosenberg. 



Sacramento 

San Diego 

San Diego 

San Francisco. 
Sacramento. ... 
Sacramento 



San. Quentin.. 



San Francisco. 
Sacramento..... 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

San Francisco. 



Sacramento 

San Francisco. 



Diploma. 

SpU— framed dip, 

Hon. mention. 

Hon. mention. 

Hon, mention. 

Diploma. 



..Diploma. 



flO 

..Diploma, 
..Diploma. 
..Diploma. 



Diploma. 

.Hon. mention. 



CLASS IV— WOODEN WARE (CALIFORNIA MANUFACTURE). 



Articles. 



Best display of cedar ware 

Best display of oaken ware 

Best display of pine ware 

Best display of wooden ware... 

Best display of willow ware 

Best display of brooms..... 

Chairs 

Kiuiball & Hebard's patent 
window extension screen and 
mosquito bar 

Rustic window shades 

Gilt frames... 



Exhibitors. 



Nichols, Falvey & Co. 
Nichols, Falvey & Co. 
Nichols, Falvey & Co. 
Nichols, Falvey & Co. 
Nichols, Falvey & Co. 
Nichols, Falvey & Co. 
W. D. Freeman 

R. S. Thompson 

C. H. Krebs 

C.H. Krebs 



Residence. 



Sacramento.. 
Sacramento.. 
Sacramento- 
Sacramento.. 
Sacramento.., 
Sacramento... 
Tomales 



Napa City... 
Sacramento.. 
Sacramento.. 



Premiums. 



US] 

$5 
510 



And framed 
dip. for all, 
in one. 



..Diploma. 



Hon. mention. 

....Hon. mention. 
....Hon. mention. 



Digitized by 



Google 
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Teansactions of the 
CLASSES V AND VI-CHEHICALS, ETC. 



Articles. 



Knowlton's blacking 

Knowlton's writing fluid and 
mucilage 

Barrel of glue 

Averill' s chemical paint 

[Especially recommend its 

use to the community for its 

cheapness, beauty, and dura- 

Wlity.] . , ^ 

Three cases copal varnish, from 
San Francisco Pioneer Var- 
nish Works 

Five gallons boiled linseed oil, 
from Pacific Lead Works 

White lead, from Alta Lead 
Works '^ 

Five gallons castor oil, from 
Briggs Bros., Marys ville 

Samples California paint 

Glue, from Pioneer Glue Fac- 
tory 

Turpentine, from Corder^s Pio- 
neer Distillery, Marys ville.... 



Exhibitors. 



W. C. Palmer. 



W. C. Palmer 

H. C. Kirk & Co 

Jesse Healy, Agent 
California Chemi- 
cal Paint Co 



C. H. Krebs.. 

C. H. Krebs.. 

C. H. Krebs.< 

C. H. Krebs.. 
C. H. Krebs.. 

C. H. Krebs.. 

C. H. Krebs.. 



Residence. 



San Francisco. 

San Francisco. 
Sacramento 



San Francisco. 



Sacramento- 
Sacramento.. 
Sacramento- 
Sacramento.. 
Sacramento.. 

Sacramento- 
Sacramento.. 



Premiums. 



.45 



f 2 and framed dip. 
Hon. mention. 



....|5 and diploma. 



...$5 
..|10 

...|5 



m 

,.Hon. mention. 

15 

..Hon. mention. 



CLASS VII-GLASS, CEOCKEEY, STONEWAEE, BRICKS, AND TILES 
(CALIFORNIA MANUFACTURE). 



Articles. 



Exhibitors. 



Residence. 



Premiums. 



Sewer pipe 

Fire brick - 

Best display of glassware 

Samples of stone, manufac- 
tured by the Union Stone 
Company, of Boston, Mass., 
under Mons. SorePs patent... 
[Your committee would es- 
pecially commend this inven- 
tion to the favorable consid- 
eration of the public, for its 
merits, it being in our opinion 
superior to all other similar 
inventions.] 
Sack of table salt 

For general exhibition of salt., 

Sample of California marble, 
from Copperopolis 



N. Clark & Co 

N. Clark & Co 

Carlton Newman & 
Co 



Geo. G.W. Morgan. 



John Quigley 

.lohn Quigley 

Mattison & William- 
son 



Sacramento j ..r |5 

Sacramento [ P 

San Francisco.' Diploma. 

Sacramento.....! Diploma. 



Alvarado, Ala- 
meda Co 

Alvarado, Ala- 
meda Co 



Stockton . 



Diploma. 

.Hon. mention. 



State Agrigtjltukal Societt. 



MINERALS, BIRDS, AND FISHES. 



MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 



Articles. 



Best patent letter clipj best 
universal glazing tool 

Soda apparatus, etc... 

Patent money drawer 

India rubber stamps; novelty 
printer; display of stencil 
goods 

Mahogany cane 

Cane made from wood taken 
from tho Kearsarge 

Chromo lithograph parlor 
amusement 

Two cases confectionery and 
confectionery ornaments 

Landscape, in confectionery 

Apiary of Italian bees, four 
hundred and seventy-three 
hives 

One case cigars of California 
manufacture, from Havana 
tobacco. [Committee deem 
their enterprise worthy of 
encouragement] 

General assortment of under- 
takers' goods, coffin plates, 
etc 

Walnut casket, and imitation 
rosewood child's casket 

Display of needles for sewing 
machines . ., 

Boiler skates 

Self-acting shade roller 

One fleece wool (thirty-eight 
pounds), from sheep one year 
old 

■Best display of ground spices, 
etc...., 

^est yeast powder 

Axle grease 



Exhibitors. 



J. L. McKee 

Justin Gates & Bro... 
Fairbanks & Hutchi- 



A. D. Oakley 

John T. Lollner.. 



John T. Lollner 

George Thistleton.. 

John A. Nehrbass.. 
John A. Nehrbass.. 



J. S. Harbison.. 



Residence. 



San Francisco. 
Sacramento 



San Francisco. 



Sacramento 

Napa City 

Napa City 

San Francisco. 



Sacramento.. 
Sacramento.. 



Sacramento.. 



E, Eisenberg & Bros., 



Wick & Clark., 
Wick & Clark.. 



Suplee Needle Manu- 
facturing Company. 

J. A. Todd ......:.. 

Hartshorn & McPhun. 



C. C. Baker., 



Bowen Bros , 

Bowen BrositizeO-l 
Charles Green... 



San Francisco. 



Sacramento.. 
Sacramento.. 



San Francisco, 

Sacramento 

San Francisco. 



Modesto . 



San Francisco. 
San Francisco. 
San Francisco. 
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Articles. 


Exhibitors. 


Residence. 


Premiums. 


Collection of California birds... 


A. Peri.... 


Marys ville 




Samples of photograph rock 
and cactus root, found by 
exhibitor , 


Mrs. Emily Aubrey... 
D. De Bernardi & 

Selna 

Francisco Guidice 


Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Newtown, El 
Dorado Co... 


Napkin ring. 


Four globes gold fishes 


Collection of photograph rock.. 


Silver medal. 

Hon. mention. 



Premiums. 



Diploma. 

,.Hon. mention. 

..Hon. mention. 



Diploma. 

..Hon. naention. 

.Hon. mention, 

.Hon. mention. 



Diploma. 

..Special rec^d. 



.Hon. mention. 



..Silver medal. 



.Hon. mention. 
..Hon. mention. 



.Hon. mention. 

...Diploma. 

.Hon. mention. 



... Special. 

..Diploma. 
..Diploma. 
..Diplom^^ 
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Transactions op the 
MISCELLANEOUS AETIOLES— Continued. 



Articles. 



Exhibitors. 



General assortment of Kn owl- 
ton's writing inks and muci- 
lage 

Window sash balance 

Eenovator and dyes - 

Clark's patent buggy sun and 
storm shade and protector 

Compound remedy for recent 
and chronic diseases 

Six chiccory roots . [The com- 
mittee recommend this arti- 
cle to California farmers as 
an important article for cul- 
tivation] 



Display of wild cherry tonic... 

Spark arrester 

Portable forges and blowers 

"Wire mattress 

Bock Eiver building paper. 
[Committee recommend it to 
the puhlic for use] 



Crystalline hair toilet articles... 

Three stalks of tobacco. [Mer- 
itorious exhibition] 

Locomotive headlight 

Disinfectant and elastic var- 
nish, and samples of wood 
preserved 



Car break and switch alarm 

A diagonal marble saw.... 

Yeast powders 

Patent punch, for punchmg 
iron (California invention).... 

Bag holder 

Stovepipe damper 

Patent invalid bedstead. [The 
committee recommend its 
use to resident physicians of 
hospitals and the public at 
large. Its construction is 
such that a patient can be 
moved or placed in any posi- 
tion without heing removed 
from the bed, and the bed- 
clothes changed without in- 
convenience to the Invalid; 
having also a valuable at- 
tachment, consisting of an 
elastic bed-band]. 

American bottle filler (Califor- 
nia invention). [A very 
meritorious invention] ..,. 

Wood boring and iron drilling 
machine 

Paints for wax flowers, her 
own invention and manufac- 
ture 



"William C. Palmer... 

E. B. Tenney 

William Blake 



Waterhouse & Lester. 
Dr, B. H. Lyons 



W.C.Gerber,ag'tfor 
Screiber & Howell.. 

Dr. W. Henley 

Treadwell&Co 

W. H. Keep 

J. Campbell 



Residence. 



D. C. Brown, for 
Peck & Brown 

E. A.Wilcox 



J. E. Johnston 

Huntington, Hopkins 
& Co 



San Prancisco Wood 

Preserving Co 

J, 0. Gibson 

J. C. Gibson 

Thomas Donnelly 



D. A. Faulkner... 
Warren Wasson.. 
Warren Wasson.. 



San Prancisco. 
Bipon, Kansas. 

San Erancisco. 



Sacramento.... 
Honolulu, S.I. 



Sacramento , 
San Prancisco. 
San Prancisco. 

Stockton 

Sacramento 



Benjamin Pollard.... 

J, Armstrong 

Charles H. Gordon... 

Id[rs. J. E. Millard... 



Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 



Premiums. 



..Diploma. 
..Diploma. 
..Diploma. 



..Hon. mention. 
..Hon, mention. 



,.Hon. rnention. 

....Diploma. 

Diploma. 

....Diploma. 

..Hon, mention. 



Diploma. 

.Hon, mention. 



Sacramento .... 
Sacramento.... 



San Prancisco. 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
San Prancisco. 



Centerville 

Carson, Nev... 
Carson, Nev... 



Dutch Plat ., 



San Prancisco. 

Mokelumne, 
Sac. Co 



San Prancisco, 



Hon, mention. 



Diploma. 

Diploma. 

.Hon. mention. 
.Hon. mention. 



Diploma. 

Hon. mention, 

Hon. mention. 



..Diploma. 
..Diploma. 



.Hon. mention, 
Diploma. 
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ARTICLES EXHIBITED BT CHILDREN UNDER SIXTEEN YEARS 

OF AGE, 

The Committee recommend the Board to consider the ages of the children below men- 
tioned and award them special premiums for their work. 



Articles. 


1 

Exhibitors. Residence. 

1 ! 


Premiums. 


pine pencil drawing ...,...,-. 


1 Pupils of Mrs. Cicrtis 
of Sa7i Jose. 

\ Emily L. Peelor, (10 

1 years) 

A.nnetta Peelor, (12 
' vears) 


San Jose......... 






....... N^ankin rinsr. 


Fine pencil drawing ,.. 


San Jos6 


Nankin riner. 


Fine pencil drawing . 


1 B: G. Peelor, (16 
' years)..... «,, 


San »Jose., 


...Nankin rinff. 


Fine pencil drawino*.., ^ ...... 


! Pftjnls of Mrs. Bingay 
of Sacramento. 

! Nellie Wilsey, (11 

years) 

Willie Osborn, (14 

years).. 

Hattie Lewi^, (10 
i years) 


Sacramento 

Sacramento..... 

Sacramento 

Sacramento..... 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento..... 

San .Tos^... ...... 




Fine pencil drawing'....... 


Silver, valuers 


Fine pencil drawing....- 


Silver, value |3 




Silver, value $3 

Silver, value |3 

Silver, value f 3 


Fine pencil drawing 

Fine pencil drawing 

Fine pencil drawing 


1 F. MasPol, (11 years).. 
! MisB McClatchy. (11 

vears) 

1 Kittie Wilsey, (13 

years) 

Kittie WaterP, (13 

years) 

Ella. Bailey, (10 years) 
Charley AVarren, (12 

years) 

Kitcie AUmond, (11 

years) 

Marv Allmond, (15 

ve'krs) 

J." H. Hughes, (14 

Miss Katie Crocker... 

Pupils of Mrs, Curtis 
of JSan Jose^ 

Miss A. Peelor, (9 
years) 


Fine pencil drawino* «....., 


Silver, value $3 


Fine pencil drawing 


Silver, value $3 

Silver, value i3 

Silver, value $?» 

.....Silver, value ^^ 

.....Silver, value |I3 

Silver, value |3 


Fine peucil drawing 

Fine pencil drawing 

Fine pencil drawing 

Fine pencil drav^ing 

Oil painting, "Still Life," 
verv fine.......... «■.,.« 


Embroidery^ Crochety and 
Wax Work, 

Worsted work 


...Nankin rfn^. 


Embroidery 


Miss E. A. Peelor, (10 
years) 


San Jos^ 


Nankin rin^ 


Feather and cone work... ......... 


Pupils of Mrs, Bingay 
of Sacramento. 

lAzzie L. Coons, (13 
years) -. 


Sacramento 

Sacramento. ... 
Sacramento..... 






Napkin ring. 


Crochet work ..^ 


Katie Vandenberg, 
(12 years) 




Napkin ring. 


Worsted work........... 


Mary Barrett, (10 
years). 




Napkin ring. 



17 



Digitized by 



»gie 
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Transactions of the 



AKTICLES EXHIBITED BY CHILBRE:^^ UNDER SIXTEEN YEARS 

OE AGE— Continued. 



Articles. 


Exhibitors. 


Residence. 


Premiums. 


Button monument... 


Miss E. Hartwell, (9 
years) 


Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento..... 






Napkin ring. 


Silk Flowers 


Kittie Studarus, (12 
years) 




Napkin ring. 


"Wax work. Tverv fine) 


Belle McGuire, (J2 
years) 




Napkin ring. 


Patch work quilt 


Nancy C. E. Jackson, 
(13 years) 




Napkin ring. 


Tapestry work 


Lizzie Gillen, (14 
years) 

Miss E. Kreuzberger, 
(15 years) 

Miss C. Deterding, 
(14 vpars^ 


TaDCstrv work 


Napkin ring. 




Dinloma. 


Tanestrv work 


Sacramento 

Sacramento..... 

Sacramento 






Napkin ring. 


Varietv of lellies 


Miss B. Johnston, (15 
vears^ 




Napkin ring. 


Specimens of plain and orna- 
mental penmanship, (very 
meritorious) 


Albert Duane Bow- 
den, (13 years) 




Napkin rmg. 



FIFTH DEPARTMENT. 



CLASSES I AND II— AGEICULTUEAL PRODUCTS. 



Articles. 


Exhibitors. 


Residence, 


Premiums. 


Best samt>le of hons.... 


Bachmann & Neu- 






bourg 

Frank llamilton 

Gen. John Bidwell 

J. Stoddard &Bro 

J. Eisher 

J.H.Wolfe 

E.I. Sparks 

Wm. Van Woert 


Sacramento 


.|5 


Best sample California wheat... 
Best samtjle Chile wheat 


San Jose......... 


^10 


Chico 


$10 


Best sack flour... 


Wheatland 

Brighton ........ 


Silver medal. 


"Bfist liiislipl vftllo"w oorii.« «••.••*.• 




"Bpst l>iis}ipl white <iorii **••••* 


Brighton 


S5 


Best samnle cluh wheat 


Lincoln 


$10 


Exhibits of variety of wheat 
(Pride of Butte), which the 
committee recommends to 
the attention of the farmers 
of the State 


Chico 
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CLASS HI—VEGETABLES, EOOTS, ETC. 



Articles. 



Exhibitors. 



Residence. 



Premiums. 



Best half bushel red potatoes... 
Best half bushel white potatoes. 
Best half bushel any other 

variety 

Greatest variety Irish potatoes, 

half peck of each 

Best half bushel sweet potatoes. 

Best twelve parsnips 

Best twelve carrots 

Best six long blood beets 

Best six turnip beets 

Best six sugar beets 

Best peck tomatoes 

Best six drumhead cabbages ... 
Best six red Dutch cabbages ... 

Best six other varieties 

Best three heads cauliflower 

Best three heads broccoli 

Best six heads lettuce 

Best half peek red onions 

Best half peck yellow onions... 

Best half peck white onions 

Best half peck peppers for 

pickling 

Best twelve roots salsify 

Best six stalks celery 

Best six marrow squashes .... 
Best six Hubbard squashes.. 
Best six crookneck squashes. 
Largest pumpkin 



Robert Williamson .. 
P.Hart 



Peter Burns . 



Robert Williamson... 
Robert Williamson..., 
Robert Williamson..., 
Robert Williamson..., 
Robert Williamson.... 
Robert Williamson.... 

John Smith 

John Smith 

Robert Williamson.... 
Robert Williamson.... 

William Bihler 

J. R. Johnston 

J. R. Johnston 

Robert Williamson..., 

C. T. Wheeler 

P.Hart 

Robert Williamson,... 



Sacramento.. 
Sacramento.. 



Best dozen sweet corn, green... 

Best three mountain sweet 
watermelons 

Best three watermelons other 
varieties 

Best three green flesh musk- 
melons 

Best three yellow flesh musk- 
melons 

Best six cucumbers 

Best half peck Lima beans, in 

^pod 

Best half peck white beans, 
dried 

Best half peck kidney bush- 
beans, in pod 

Best half peck pole beans, 
other than Lima 

Best half peck field peas, dried.. 

Best half peck garden peas, 
dried 

Best half peck castor oil beans. 
Greatest variety peas, dried 

Best half peck gherkin cucum- 
bers 

Best three purple eg^^ plants.... 
Best table or collection vege- 
tables 

Second best table or collection* 
vegetables 



P. Hart , 

Robert Williamson.... 
Robert Williamson.... 

John H. Wolfe 

Robert Williamson.... 

Robert Williamson.... 

Samuel Hury [not a 

member] 



John H. Wolfe . 
John H. Wolfe . 
John Studarus... 
JohnH. Wolfe-. 



John H. Wolfe 

Robert Williamson.... 



Burns' Slough, 



Sacramento.,.. 
Sacramento...., 
Sacramento...., 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

San Francisco, 
Sacramento..... 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento...,. 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 



Sacramento.. 
Sacramento- 
Sacramento.. 
Sacramento.. 
Sacramento- 
Sacramento... 



San^ Joaquin 

River 

Sacramento..... 



Sacramento.. 

Brighton 

Sacramento.. 

Sacramento.., 
Sacramento.., 



C.W.Adams 

Robert Williamson... 
Robert Williamson... 

D. De Bernardi 

E. F.Aiken 

Robert Williamson... 
W. W. Montgomery. 
E. F.Aiken 

J. R. Johnston 

D. De Bernardi , 

D. De Bernardi 

J. R. Johnston...... V 



Sacramento- 
Sacramento... 
Sacramento... 



Sacramento- 
Sacramento.. 

Sacramento... 
Davisville ..,, 
Sacramento-, 



Sacramento.. 
Sacramento.. 

Sacramento.. 



...f5 

...$5 

...$5 
..?10 

...f3 



..$3 
•13 
..$3 

.$3 

,.^ 
..12 
..f3 



..f3 

,.f3 
..$3 



...$3 
...|2 
..f3 
..$3 

..$2 

..$3 

..|2 

..$3 

..$2 
..$2 

.,^ 
..$5 
..$5 

..$5 



Sacramento , 820 
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CLASS III— VEGETABLES, ROOTS, ETC.— Continued. 



CLASSES V, VI, AND VIL 



Articles. 



Exhibitors. 



Six sugar beets, grown on 
red sand without irrigation; 
weight, 106 pounds 

Two large squashes 

Six large sugar beets 

One large watermelon, 58 K 
pounds 

Three catawba cantaloupes 

Three stalks tobacco 

Six ears popcorn,. 

'Five Mexican custard squashes. 

Six Yankee pie pumpkins 

Four varieties new kind choice 
potatoes, in jars, grown by 
C. H. Dwindle, of Oakland- 
Box new seedling potatoes ...... 



Peter Burns 

N. W. Brooks.. 
"William Bihler 

J. R. Nickeson.. 
J, E. Nickeson,. 
J. E. Johnston. 
Samuel Storms., 

J.H.Wolfe 

J.H.Wolfe 

Dewey & Co 

A. D.Pryal 



Residence. 



Premiums. 



Burns' Slough. I Diploma. 

Sacramento Hon. mention. 

San Eran Cisco.: Diploma. 

Lincoln [ Hon. mention. 

Lincoln ' Hon. mention. 

Sacramento Hon, mention. 

Sacramento ; Hon. mention. 

Sacramento ^3 

Sacramento |3 



San Erancisco. 
Brooklyn,. 



.Hon. mention. 
.Hon. mention. 



CLASS IV. 



Articles, 


Exhibitors. 


Residence, 


Premiums. 


Best and largest collection flow- 
ering plants in bloom, 


Thomas O'Brien 

A. Ebel 


Sacramento ... 


|95 


Best collection ornamental 
foliage plants 


Sacr a m en to 


$25 


Best collection new* and rare 
plants 


A. Ebel 


Sacramento .... 


, .. ^15 


Best collection fuschias in 
bloom 


Thomas O'Brien 

Thomas O'Brien 

E. Parsons 


Sacramento 


$15 


Best collection cut flowers 


Sacramento 


^10 


Best display bouquets..., 


Sacramento 


Iio 


Best collection of Australian 
plants 


A. Ebel 


Sacramento... .. 


, $10 


Best collection plants suitable 
for greenhouse, conserva- 
tory, and window culture 


A. Ebel .• 


Sacramento .... 


|15 









Articles, 



Exhibitors. 



Best and largest variety jellies, 

Best quality, but small quan- 
tity, jellies 

Best and largest variety canned 
fruits 

Best and largest variety pickles. 

Best brandied peaches 

Best and largest lot cheese 

Best twenty pounds roll butter. 

Best brown bread 

Best soda biscuit 

Best cheese, one year old and 
over 

Best cheese, under one year, 
[Prefers gold medal to 
money] 

Best domestic rye bread 

Best domestic wheat bread 

Best and largest lot of honey... 

Eine display jellies 

Fine and large display Jellies... 

Best display sugar 

Best domestic corn bread 

Best variety preserves in glass.. 
Best display vegetables 



Mrs. S. M. Hoover 

Mrs. H. Cronkite 

Mrs. E. E. Aiken 

Mrs. S. M. Hoover 

Mrs. S. M. Hoover 

S. Cole 

Mrs. E. E. Aiken 

Mrs. E. E. Aiken 

Mrs. E. E. Aiken 

E. Cole 

E. Cole 

Mrs. J. H. Wolfe 

Mrs. J. H. Wolfe 

Clark & Harbison 

Mrs. ]Nr. Clark 

Mrs. J. P. Odbert 

Sac'm'to Valley Beet 

Sugar Company 

Mrs. J. H. Wolfe 

Mrs. S, M. Hoover 

Robert Williamson.... 



Residence. 



Elk Grove... 

Sacramento., 

Sacramento.. 
Elk Grove... 
Elk Grove... 

Gilroy 

Sacramento- 
Sacramento.. 
Sacramento.. 



Premiums* 



120 

.Special recom^d. 



Gilroy . 



Gilroy 

Sacramento- 
Sacramento.. 
San Diego... 
Sacramento.. 
Sacramento- 
Sacramento.. 
Sacramento- 
Sacramento.. 
Sacramento- 



$15 

15 

.Diploma and |20 

flO 

$5 

$2 



..$15 



110 

$5 

$5 

15 

.Special recom'd. 
.Special recom'd. 

120 

§5 

.$10 

Gold medal. 



SIXTM DEPARTMENT, 



CLASS I— FRUITS. 



Articles. 



Best 

Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 



Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 



Green Fruits..^ 

display of apples 

twelve varieties of apples. 

six varieties of apples 

three varieties of apples.. 

display of pears 

twelve varieties of pears... 

six varieties of pears 

three varieties of pears..... 

display of peaches 

SIX varieties of peaches 

single variety of peaches. 

display of plums 

five varieties of plums 

single variety of plums... 



Exhibitors. 



Residence. 



Premiums, 



H. T. Hutchinson 

A. S. Greenlaw 

Ira S. Bamber 

Robert Williamson ... 

H. T. Hutchinson 

Ira S. Bamber 

James Holland 

E. Dane 

Ira S. Bamber 

E. Dane 

E.E.Aiken 

Ira S. Bamber 

Ira S. Bamber 

E. Dane 



Marys ville... 
Sacramento.. 
Placerville .. 
Sacramento- 
Marysville.,. 
Placerville .. 
Sacramento.. 

Sonora 

Placerville .. 

Sonora 

Sacramento... 
Placerville -. 
Placerville ... 
Sonora 



-^0 

-gl5 
..$10 

...$5 



..$10 
..$15 
...$5 
..$15 
..$10 
...$5 
.$15 
..$10 
...$5 
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CLASS I—I^KUITS— Continued. 



Articles. 



Best figs 

Best pomegranate 

Thirty-eight varieties of apples. 
Best display of seedling fruits., 

I>ried Fruits. 

Best twenty-five pounds of 

dried apples 

Best twenty-five pounds of 

dried pears., 

Best twenty-five pounds of 

dried peaches 

Best twenty-five pounds of 

dried plums 

Best twenty-five pounds of 

dried nectarines 

Best twenty pounds of dried 



Exhibitors. 



Twenty varieties desiccated 

fruits....... 

Best exhibition of dried berries. 
Pifty pounds of apples 



Sample of Japanese chestnuts. 
Sample of almonds 



Best model fruit drying house. 
Best exhibition in department. 



H. T. Hutchinson.. 

August Abel 

James Crozier 

K Dane 

Ira S. Bamber 

E.r. Aiken 

E. Dane 

E.I'. Aiken 

E. Dane 

Ira S. Bamber 

L. A. Gould 

E. F.Aiken 

J. K. Nickeson ..... 

B. N. Bugbey 

Robert Williamson 

Robert "Williamson 
E.E.Aiken 



Residence. 



Marysville... 
Sacramento.. 

Stockton 

Sonora 



Plaeerville .. 
Sacramento.. 

Sonora 

Sacramento.. 

Sonora 

Plaeerville .. 



Premiums. 



$5 

Hou'able mention. 
Silver medal. 

m 



Santa Clara , 
Sacramento... 
Lincoln 



Eolsom ...... 

Sacramento.. 

Sacramento.. 
Sacramento.. 



..$20 
..^20 

..^20 
..f20 

,m 

..$10 



Silver medal. 

$10 

Hon 'able mention. 



Hon^able mention . 
|5 



$20 

,.Gold medal. 



* Committee failed to report for best display. 



SEVENTH DEPARTMENT. 



FINE ARTS. 



Articles. 



Faintings. 

Best water-colored landscape... 

Picture of Char ben aere grapes 
in water colors, (very fine)... 

"Water-colo red portraits 

Water-colored painting, (su- 
perior workmanship) 

Best exhibition of portrait 
painting in oil 

Best specimen of portrait 
painting in oil 

Best exhibition of landscape 
painting in oil..,. 

Best specimen of landscape 
painting in oil 

Best exhibition of animal 
paintings in oil 

Hand-made chromos 

"Water-color paintings 

Oil paintings 

Best specimen of fruit paint- 
ing 

Best exhibition of paintings..... 

Best collection of tropical 
landscape paintings in oil... 

Collection of paintings in oil... 

Paintings 



Exhibitors, 



G. H. Goddart,. 



Miss H. Millard.. 
O. Kaesschmidt... 



Sculpture, 

Two medallions, three-quarter 
view, taken from a photo- 
graph 



Best specimen of California 
marble 



Exhibition of sculpture 

Best exhibition of statuary 

and busts in plaster 

Display ot* statuary in marble 

and bronze 

Best collection of marble 

works 



Designs. 



Chas. Prosch .. 
D. H. "Woods., 

A. Hart 

Wm. Keith 

Wm. Keith 



D. H. Woods 

Mrs. E. J. King 

Mrs. H. H. Curtis.. 
Miss A. J. Perry... 



Wm. Keith.. 
Wm. Keith.. 



Norton Bush,. 

A. Hart 

A. Hart 



De Long, Combes & 
Comp'ny, (by J. W. 
Combes) 



De Long, Combes & 
Company, (by J. W. 
Combes 

J. C. Devine & Bro... 

J. C. Devine & Bro... 
Michael Kraker........ 

J. C. Devine & Bro... 



Residence. 



San Jose 

San Erancisco< 

San Francisco. 

Sacramento. 

San Francisco. 

San Francisco. 

San Francisco. 



Sacramento..., 
Sutter Creek.. 

San Jose 

Sacramento.... 



San Francisco, 
San Francisco. 

San Francisco. 
San Francisco. 
San Francisco. 



San Jose.. 



Premiums. 



San Francisco $10 



...Silver medal. 
.Hon. mention. 



..Diploma. 
$40 



..$40 



$40 

..Silver medal. 
..Silver medal. 
..Silver medal. 



...$10 
...$50 



.Hon, mention. 
.Hon. mention. 
....Gold medal. 



..Diploma. 



San Jos^ Special recom'd. 

Sacramento ; $20 



Sacramento.. 



Sacramento Diploma. 

Sacramento ' $40 



Design for canal and narrow | 

gauge railroad combined I Geo. G. "W. Morgan.... Sacramento...., 

Design for carriage house and I 

stable i Frank: 



V P, Lowell Spcrameak).^^^ ..^^^.I..^.^ 
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PINE ARTS—Continued. 



Articles» 



Exhibitors. 



Photographs, 

Best exhibition of photographs 

Best exhibition of colored 
photographs 

Best exhibition of retouched 
photoeraphs 

Best exhibition of plain photo- 
graphs 

Best display of crayon photo- 
graphs (retouched) 

Best display of crayon draw- 
ings 

PeuTifiaTiship, 

Pen drawing, (bunch of grapes 
frona the original. Very 
excellent) 

Best penmanship 

Best pen drawing 



Besidence. 



Premiums* 



Bradley & Kulofson., 
Bradley & Kulofson., 

L W. Taber 

Silas Selleck 

Bradley & Eulofson,. 
Mrs, John Kivett 



P.J.Lewis,.. 
E. P. Heald.. 
C. C. Brown,. 



San Francisco. 
San Prancisco. 
San Prancisco. 
San Prancisco. 
San Francisco. 
Sacramento 



m 

..Diploma. 
..Diploma. 
..Diploma. 
..Diploma. 
^5 



Sacramento 

San Prancisco, 
Sacramento 



..Diploma. 

$5 

$5 
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CLAIMS FOR THE GOLD MEDALS FOR 18T2. 



FIRST DKPARTMENT. 



LITE STOCK. 

The medal of this department was awarded to Coleman Younger, of 
San Jose, for his exhibition of short-horned Durham stock. 



SECOND DEPARTMENT- 



STATEMEJ^T OF JAMES CUMMING. 



To the Committee on the Award of Gold Medals: 

Gentlemen: I wish to present for your consideration my adjustable 
turbine water-wheel as being the most meritorious exhibition in the 
Second Department, for the following reasons: The mechanical effect 
inherent in water is the product of its weight into the height of its head, 
but the effect yielded by a wheel is always less than the above, because 
many losses occur. In the first place, the water retains a certain amount 
of vis viva after having quitted the wheel j secondly, the resistances of fric- 
tion of the water passing through the guide-curves and buckets; and lastly, 
(and greatest loss of all, amounting to from twenty to thirty per cent,) 
when the sluice-gates are lowered and the water does not fill the sections 
of the wheeFs channels — for as the water entering the wheel finds a 
much greater sectional area than it can fill, it gets into an irregular, 
oscillatory motion, which causes it not only to lose all the effect of reac- 
tion upon the wheel, but it also loses a part of its vis viva, and thus 
becoming a drag to the wheel. The fii'st and second losses I have 
reduced to the lowest possible amount by straight polished steel sluice- 
guides, by directing the water into the wheel in smooth, compressed 
sluices, with either open or partly closed gates, and at an angle of only 
fifteen degrees; by preventing all shock of the water by directing it 
downwards and inwards at an angle of one hundred and fifteen degrees 
from the plane of the sluices; by discharging the water from the wheel 
at the small angle of twelve degrees; and by causing the water to 
describe a parabolic curve in passing through the w^heel — all of which 
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are new principles in my wheel. The last and greatest loss is completely 
overcome by the sections of the wheel closing in the exact proportion of 
the closing of gates, thus keeping the water smooth and effective until 
discharged from the wheel. Since the Fair closed I have been experi- 
menting, and find that the wheel gives one per cent more effect when 
the gates are half closed than when open, owing to the water being 
discharged from the wheel at an angle only of six degrees. 

Some thirty years past large sums of money and labor were expended 
in experiments in France. Germany, England, and the United States, by 
such scientific men as Michelotti, Vince, Langsdorf, Bassut, Morosi, 
Eidone, Cadiat, Whitelow, Comb, Fourneyron, Weisbach, Fontain, 
Jonval, and many others, to overcome the loss in turbines working in 
variable waters, but without success; and I believe for the last fifteen 
years but few experiments have been made (or if so, they have not been 
published), it being thought by most practical men to be insurmountable. 
In all turbines in present use, having compound gates, each gate is partly 
independent of the others, and as the water passes against them with 
great velocity, keeps them constantly vibrating, causing great wear, 
and consequently increasing leakage and loss of effect; and also, under 
high heads, the pressure is so great upon them that they become fixed 
and unmanageable. In my turbine the gates are firmly secured to a 
strong ring, forming a circle of gates, and each pressing against its guide, 
so that they cannot vibrate or wear; and, as the water passes equally at 
all points of the circle of gates, each neutralizing the pressure on the 
other, so that the gates open and close under high pressure with the 
same ease and smoothness as if there was no pressure upon them. 

The time is near at hand when turbines that will give the greatest 
amount of power with the least amount of water, and at all stages of 
the water, will be an imperative necessity to the development of the 
mineral resources of California. Along the whole course of the great 
belt of quartz of California the fuel is becoming scarce and high priced, 
preventing many good mines from being worked with profit, and very 
soon the wood will all be consumed. Also many thousands of dollars 
have been invested in ditches, which are becoming of little value as 
the surface diggings are worked out, and said ditches must and will be 
converted into water-power for the working of said quartz mines; and 
as water-power is from fifty to seventy-five per cent cheaper than other 
power, many mines will be worked which could never be made avail- 
able by other power, and which will yield large amounts to the general 
wealth of our State. And as all the waters of California become 
greatly reduced in the Summer months, it becomes of great importance 
to all the interests of the State that the greatest amount of work be 
done that is possible with the smallest amount of water. 

My wheel can and will give twenty-five per cent more effect with a 
half head of water than any other turbine now in use, and will give 
employment to twenty-five per cent more men, as well as produce 
twenty-five per cent more gold for circulation, during the dry season 
of the year, thus benefiting the laborers, capitalists, and the commei'ce 
of our State. 

Gentlemen, I leave my application in your hands, with full confidence 
in your skill, judgment, and impartiality; and should I be the successful 
one, you will have conferred upon me more than gold. 



JAMES CUMMING. 



State Agrioultural Society. 
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STATEMENT OF GOODWIN & WEST. 

To the Examining Committee of the State Agricultural Society : 

Gentlemen: We respectfully submit to your consideration the follow- 
ing claims of superiority for the Goodwin pump: 

It is generally conceded that the great progress made in modern 
mechanics is due more to the substitution of rotary for rectilineal 
movements, and of continuous for alternating ones, than to any other 
single cause. For over two hundred years a rotary pump has been a 
desideratum; and while pump makers were fully conscious of the loss 
of power in ovei'coming the inertia at each end of the stroke in the 
reciprocating pump, and its inability to I'un at a high speed, they found 
that in attempting to construct a rotary pump they escaped one set 
of difiiculties to encounter another, the greatest of which was friction. 
In the earlier rotary pumps the friction was all sliding instead of roll- 
ing, and, as they had no means of " taking up " the wear, in a short 
time they leaked so badly that the water passed through their joints 
almost without obstruction. And thus one rotary pump after another 
was laid aside. Still, all admitted that in theory they were perfect. 
Now it is a fact pretty well conceded that if a mechanical device is per- 
fect in theory, that sooner or later it is sure to be wrought out in prac- 
tice, and proved to be superior to one that is not perfect in theory. 

In our pump we claim to secure all of the advantages of the continu- 
ous moving rotary pump with the small amount of friction of the recip- 
rocating cylindrical pump; and in addition, that the sliding friction of 
other pum23S is changed to rolling friction in ours. This is the greatest 
advantage. By the small size of the eccentric (which is possible only 
with our friction rollers) and the rotary movement of the inner cylinder, 
the friction is reduced to a minimum, and is rendered rolling instead of 
sliding. By means of our adjustable gibs and screws all of the joints 
can be taken up when they wear, and the pump made to fit as accurately 
as when first put together. The absence of valves renders it much 
simpler than the ordinary pump, and enables sand or grain to be pumped 
with the water with as much facility as though it were clear. This is a 
great advantage when used in ships and tanneries, and more especially 
for mines, where the water pumped is seldom clear. As our pumps ai'e 
made entirely of iron, and have but little friction, they are veiy durable. 
They have great capacity for their size and weight, and are very port- 
able. 

Our method of applying power is cheaper and simpler than any other. 
For mines it is unequaled, as it operates in an incline or along a hox'i- 
zontal drift with as much facility as in a vertical shaft. In sinking an 
incline or shaft, where water is encountered, this pump can be lowered 
as the work progresses with much less difiieulty than by any of the old 
methods, and in a shaft the rope occupies much less space than an ordi- 
nary pump rod. 

For fire engines and hydraulic mining, on account of its lightness, 
strength, and great capacity, it is preferable to any other pump. For 
raising water by windmills it is absolutely the best pump in existence. 
No matter how fast or slow it runs, any speed between one and one 
thousand revolutions per minute is equally safe, and its effect is in direct 
ratio with the speed.. At the highest speed there is no jerking and rat- 
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tiing of rods, threaten! eg to break ; ail moves smoothly, with no sound 
but the sails of the windmill and the flowing of the water. 

There are many minor advantages which we might mention, as cheap- 
ness, its capacity for pumping hot liquids, the ease with which it can be 
transported over trails in mountainous districts, the facility with which 
any kind of power can be applied to it, etc., but we fear that we have 
already exhausted your patience, and will-close. 



Respectfully yours, 



GOODVVm & WEST. 



STATEMENT OE J. A. LEAMAN. 

To Committee of Award of Gold Medal of Second Department: 

Gentlemen: I hereby make application for the gold medal in the 
Second Department for my car coupling, on the grounds of its simplicity, 
durability, and cheapness, the necessary cost of coupling being no more 
than the ordinary coupling; besides being to the benefit of the traveling- 
public and the community in general, and to the saving of property and 
the natural peril perceptible to the present mode of coupling cars; be- 
sides the time which is saved in the making up of trains, and the delays 
which are so characteristic in the construction of trains. 



Yours respectfull}^, 



J. A. LEAMAK 



STATEMENT OF HENDEESON & CLAEK. . 

To the Honorable Gomtnlttee on Gold Medals: 

Gentlemen; As competitors for the gold medal in the Second Depart- 
ment, we beg to submit the following reasons why it should be awarded 
us: 

We claim ours was the most mex^itorious display of light work, fin- 
ished and unfinished, and being of a lighter class than any other work 
on exhibition in this department. Our exhibition consisted of: 

A one-horse family carriage; weight, five hundred and sixty j^ounds. 
One top buggy; weight, two hundred and fifty-seven and a half pounds. 
One trotting buggy; weight, one hundred and fifty pounds. 
One sot buggy wheels. 

Trusting in your integrity and honesty of purpose, we would respect- 
fully ask your favorable considei-ation, 



Yours, truly, 



HENDEESON & CLAEK. 



State Agricultural Society. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN A. BALL. 



To the Committee on Gold Medals: 



Gentlemen: My hopes of being awarded the gold medal in the depart- 
ment to which it belongs are based upon the belief that the device, as 
exhibited, shows that it is such an improvement as will in time supply 
what is now a great want by a majority of families in our community; 
hence its importance as an improvement and its real comparative value. 
Some of the advantages claimed over other modes of raising water are 
as follows: 

The ease (or amount of power) that it requires to raise an amount of 
water from any depth in a given time, as compax'ed with other modes. 

It retains all the good qualities of the " old oaken bucket," with its 
defects improved. 

It avoids all necessity for the operator to tussle with a heavy, drip- 
ping bucket over a curb, being in danger of falling in the well while 
thus engaged. 

The action of the buckets and chain passing the whole depth of the 
well, keeps both the air and water pure and good; the water is cooler 
and better for the reason that each bucketfuU is drawn direct from the 
bottom of the well. 

It is more easily set up in working order in a well, or taken out and 
removed to another, as there is no heavy lifting required, such as heavy 
pipes or stocks; nor is there any necessity for going down in the well 
for the same, or to make any repairs at any time, as all siich labor can 
be done at the surface; it is scarcely possible for any breakdown to 
cause a bucket or any portion of the machinery to fall in the well. 

There is no perceptible difference in regard to ease, whether drawing 
from a deep or a shallow well, but requires more time to draw from a 
deep than a shallow one, just in proportion to the depth of each. 

It is no more liable to get out of repair in a deep well than in a shal- 
low one; still, if repairs are needed, they are just as easy done in a deep 
as a shallow well. 

It is not so necessary that all its parts are in so nearly perfect order 
as other machines or pumps require to be to be of any usefulness. 

It is extremely simple and efiective for the purposes for which it is 
designed, and durable. 

Having thus described the merits of my elevator for raising water by 
hand-power, I submit to your decision. 



Eespectfully yours. 



JOHJSr A. BALL. 



STATEMEISTT OF A, MoCALL. 

To the Committee on awarding Gold Medals: 

Gentlemen: I have on exhibition a tule^erplter plow, for which I 
desire to receive the gold medal of the Second Department, "for the 
most meritorious exhibition" in that department. Of course, I realize 
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the claims of others to excelleBce, but I submit to your consideration 
whether there is a more important article in that department than a 
plow that is capable of rooting out the wild tules ft'om millions of acres 
of our richest soil, and which are now valueless, comparatively, and 
rendering them capable of producing boundless wealth to our glorious 
State. Many have tried to solve this grand problem, but I am the privi- 
leged one to cry "Eureka." 



Yery respectfully yours, 



A. McCALL. 



STATEMENT OF E. GEOAT. 

To ihe Committee on awarding the Gold Medal for the most meritorious exhi- 
bition of California manufacture and invention in machinery: 

Gentlemen: In presenting to you my claim for the gold medal for 
the most meritorious exhibition in the department of which you are to 
be the judges, I beg leave to set forth the following as some of the 
merits of my churn : 

First— I claim that it is a palpable fact, that from the beginning of 
butter making, as far as the records show, the process has always been 
a tedious and laborious operation, from the fact that there has never 
been invented (until my invention was perfected) any process by which 
the counteracting element on centrifugal force could -be obviated. 

Second— I claim that my invention of churning butter, with my swing- 
ing reciprocating beaters" entirely overcomes and dispenses with that 
important difficulty in butter making. 

Third — I claim that ray swinging reciprocating beaters do not move 
the cream in a body, as is the ease to a greater or less extent in all of 
the implements of its kind, but that the segregation of the cream is 
entire, complete, and uniform; and from the simple fact that the action 
upon the cream is uniform, the result is uniform, and the butter is all 
brought together. 

Fourth— I claim that my simple device for operating my churn, for all 
practical purposes, is unlimited in its power, being worked by a lever 
which is adjustable as to the weight and fulcrum, to suit the strength 
and capacity of the operator, thereby placing it within the scope and 
power of any member of any household to accomplish the required 
object with ease and dispatch. 

jTifth- 1 claim simplicitj^ of construction, durability, and cheapness, 
as also the facility with which they can be taken apart for cleaning. 

In presenting the foregoing claims for your consideration, I have 
simply confined myself to the demonstrated facts bearing upon the case 
in question. You will please also consider that the butter-making inter- 
est is one of the most important of our home productions, and that a good, 
successful, and effective churn has been a machine long needed among 
our household implements. 



Yery respectfully, etc., 



ELIAS GEOAT. 



State AguictjIjtural Society. 
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THIRD DEPABTMENT, 



STATEMENT OF MICHAEL KEAKEE. 

To the Gold Medal Committee: 

Gentlemen: Allow me to present my claims for the gold medal bv 
making the following statement: ' ^ 

The following goods in the Third Department were entirely of Cali 
fornia manufacture: 

Ladies', misses', children's, and infants' clothing and undergarments 
m great variety. ^ ' 

Ladies' and children's corsets and shoulder braces. 

Ornamental needlework, in great variety. 

Silk embroidery, in great variety. 

Embroidered and braided children's and infants' clothes. 

Embroidered undersleeves, collars, and handkerchiefs. 

Embroidered sofa cushions, piano stool covers, slipper patterns etc 

Imported goods: xx- x , . 

Laces, lace goods, and tatting, of every description and variety 

A most elegant display of fancy goods and dry goods. 

A fine assortment of Bohemian and China vases. 

Parian marble figures and statuary. 

Bronze figures and statuary. 

The elegant bronze figure, ^'Arab and Lion," from the Paris Exposi- 

Carvings in wood, etc. 

This combination made my display decidedly the largest, most attrac- 
tive, and meritorious display in the exhibition. My object for the past 
three years has been to show and prove that a success can be made in 
the manufacture of ladies', misses', and children's undergarments and 
corsets, thereby saving large amounts of money beina* paid to Eastern 
manufacturers. I claim, and it is universally acknowledged, that Call 
lornia-made garments are generally better made and can be furnished 
cheaper than an Eastern garment can be imported, for the reason that 
the Eastern manufacturer sells to the jobber, the jobber to the retailer 
and the retailer to the consumer, thereby passing through three hands 
that make a profit each, while the garments that are home-made are 
sold direct from the manufacturer to the consumer. 

There are many women in our midst who depend entirely upon their 
handiwork for support, and to many such I am constantly giving employ 
ment. My force now numbers about twenty-five, and I have still work 
ior more. 

That this enterprise— which is yet in its infancy upon this coast— is 
aeservmg at least of your kind attention and encouragement is obvious 
Vd '^^^^^ ^^^^^7 submit my claims for the gold medal to your superior 

And with all due respect, I am, dear sirs, respectfully, 



Digitized by 



oncHAEL keae:eb. 
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STATEMENT OF MES. ANNA GETTZ LUCAS. 



To the President and Board of Directors : 

Gentlemen: In making claim in the Third Department, class third, 
for the distinguished honor of the society's gold medal, I beg leave 
most respectfully to submit: 

First— The material of which my wax fruit and flowers and statuary 
are made is entirely of California production. ., ^ ,.« 

Second— The fruit is faithfully copied from specimens of California 
fruit exhibited at the Fair of eighteen hundred and seventy-one, and 
consists of: 

Fifteen varieties of apples. 

Fifteen varieties of pears. 

Four varieties of peaches. 

Four varieties of grapes. 

Six varieties of plums. 

Twelve varieties of miscellaneous fruits. 

An exhibit of forty varieties of confectionery, cakes, fancy bon-bons. 

Twenty-two varieties of autumn leaves, faithfully copied from the 
natural leaves. 

Fifteen varieties of exotic leaves. 

Eighteen varieties of flowers. 

Four pieces of statuary. 

The California fruits and flowers are intended for exhibition at the 
World's Fair at Vienna. 

Third— On its faithful representation of the copies furnished by the 
fruit growers' exhibit of eighteen hundred and seventy-one. 

Fourth — On its artistic merits. 

Fifth— On its usefulness to the society, by preserving fac similes of 
remarkably beautiful and fine fruits. 

Kespectfully, 

ANNA GETTZ LUCAS. 



STATEMENT OF MRS. C. W, BARRETT, 

To the Officers of the State Agricultural Society: 

Gentlemen: T am the manufacturer of hat and bonnet frames. With- 
out frames, the seven milliners of this city, and all others on the coast, 
would have to suspend business — your wives and daughters suffer the 
result — no hats for comfort, nor bonnets for convenience, taste, or style; 
the latter rules the day. I can employ women at big wages, and then 
manufacture frames for one half of what it costs to get that bulky merchan- 
dise in the market. The enormous ease it requires to safely pack a few 
dozen frames without being crushed out of shape, no one but an importer 
could form a correct idea of j hence the freight is enormous; and now 
that fashion has become a mere matter of taste, every lady wants a frame 
made according to her own taste, or like some friend's, seven days from 
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New York. How are we to fill these many orders which are rapidly 
increasing every j-ear? Are we to take the different orders, describe 
their various peculiarities, and send them to New York and order a manu- 
facturer to make one of each kind? Perhaps not another lady would 
want hers just like those ordered, from mere fancy. Even if we should 
send for a cargo of the most desirable shaped frames that would be called 
for to-day, long ere they reached the Pacific Coast they would be so far 
out of style, or behind our earlier Spring seasons — a stjio we saw a 
month ago—Mrs. A. or B., direct from the 'East with a still later stylo- 
something different — they could not accept the very frames they ordered 
a month ago; hence the result, a stock of frames, and bonnets made on 
them, left on the importer's hands, useless for any imrposo whatever. 
Without a home manufacturer of frames our profits are overbalanced 
with the expense of freight and such unsaleable goods when a month or 
two old, and yet, when new, they are so essential to women and chil- 
dren's wants. Women of all classes, from the infant in the buggy to 
the lady in the carriage, down to the market women on the street, must 
have their heads covered, or partly covered, according to taste — all by 
the milliners, who cannot make any kind of head-covering without a 
frame from a frame manufactory to work their various fabrics on. 
Without a home manufactory of frames our business must go down, and 
when milliners fail in business their entire stock of goods made up on 
fra^nes, three months old, will not bring twenty-five per cent of cost. 
It is not as in early days before the railroad, when a full stock could be 
sent to us and the ladies know nothing else for that season; and even then 
fashion was governed more by what was said to be worn in New York 
or Paris. Eut now the ladies think for themselves, and order hats made 
from their own taste, or from some particular friend's from the East, and 
will not have what the majority wear. Almost evei-y day we hear it: 
"Can't .you get me a different frame; Mrs, Grundy has one like that or 
this.'^ The last frame I finished to order was unlike anything I ever 
saw, it being the fiincy of a customer. 

Now, gentlemen of the committee, I appeal to your judgment, how are 
we to fill these peculiarly diffieult orders of this nature crowding them- 
selves upon us by all the ladies, without a home manufactory of hat 
and bonnet frames? What branch of business in the Third Department 
gives employment to one half the number of women that this does? Shut 
up the stores of any other in the Third Department for one month, and 
who would notice it? But shut up the milliner stores for one week only, 
and then see the tumult among women and children! Without frames 
we could not keep up. If the frame business is not meritorious, what 
would your families do without it? AYhat could the thousands of mil- 
liners do for a living, with all the women they employ at good wageSj 
and all the girls they support as apprentices? Without this business, 
only think of the number of women that would have to compete with 
the Chinese washtub. Our strength not being sufiicient for this labori- 
ous task, hence the cry of women and children suffering for bread, hats^ 
and bonnets, and the more horrible cry of woman suffrage for a wider 
field of labor to be engaged in. Without a home manufactory of hat and 
bonnet frames we, the community of women — rich and poor, old and 
young — are at a loss to know what to do for the covering of heads or 
employment of hands. 

Eespectfully yours7> t 

19 Digitized by W.Q.QSaeebtt. 
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STATEMENT OF MES. A. O. COOK 

To the Committee on Gold Medals: 

Gentxemen: Having entered my name for the society^s gold medal for 
the most meritorious exhibition in the Third Department of the Fair 
of eighteen hundred and seventy -two, I herewith submit to your notice 
my reasons for so doing: 

The societj^ claims to encourage inventions made in the State, and my 
having invented the process of preserving natural flowers with chemi- 
cals, l" kindly ask the committee to think well of this very important 
and useful discovery. It has long been felt the want of an improved 
way of preserving natural flowers. The old way of preserving flowers 
in sand and by incasing them in wax has failed to answer, from the fact 
that in three or four months they will turn black and fall from the stem, 
whilst mine will retain their original color and are even stronger than 
when first plucked. Owing to the decided advantage over the old 
way, my process will be wholly used, and the old way will be entirely 
discarded. As you see by the inclosed document that the principal 
florists of San Francisco have indorsed all that I claim, i. e., it is an 
important discovery. 



Yours, respectfully, 



MES. A. O. COOK 



rOURTH DEPARTMENT. 



STATEMENT OF GEO. G. W. MOEGAN, 
To the Gold Medal Committee: 

Gentlemen: I have on exhibition some samples of artificial stone 
manufactured by the Union Stone Company of Boston, Massachusetts, 
and which, it is thought, will show its feasibility and practicability just 
as well as if the company had incurred the gi^eat expense of sending 
lai'ge quantities of heavy stone columns, etc., here. 

By the accompanying printed paper will be seen the great variety of 
artificial stones that can be manufactured under their process. It will 
also be seen by the report of Major General Gill more, United States 
Army, the wonderful strength and superiority of the stones manufac- 
tured under this patent. 

When it is considered the immense amount of building stone required 
in the construction of our public and private buildings, of canals, of 
railroads, monuments, etc., it is hardly possible to overestimate its ad- 
vantages. The refuse of our quartz mills can be converted into hand- 
some Corinthian columns, etc., at a mere nominal expense — say fifty 
cents per bushel — the ingredients being magnesian limestone and bittern 
water (the refuse of sea-salt works), 

I trust the absence of display will not prejudice the claim of this 
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invention "for the most meritorious exhibition in this department." 
The principle is shown here, and at the manufactory in Boston can be 
seen such a quantity and variety of manufactured articles, that if they 
were here they would leave nothing to be desired. 

Very respectfully, yours, 

GEOEGE G. W. MOEGAN. 



It is proper to state that the few samples of artificial stone here exhib- 
ited were not manufactured for the purpose, but are merely sent here 
with the view of calling the attention of capitalists to the invention. 
It was expected, of course, that further investigation would be made at 
the works of the patentees in Boston, before the purchase would be 
eifected of the patent right of this State. By reference below it will be 
observed that stones of any quality, size, form, or color can be made to 
order under this patent. These samples were forwarded from Boston, 
and since their arrival have been subjected to rather rough usage by 
parties who have examined and tested their merits, often from motives 
only of idle curiosity. Major General Gillmoi-e, the eminent engineer, 
who had charge of the United States forces before Charleston, South 
Carolina, was detailed by the Government to investigate the subject of 
building stone, and reported as follows: 



Material. 



Crushing weight 

persquareincbin 

pounds. 



Natural — 

Granite, Patapsco 

Granite, Quincy 

Marble, Montgomery County, Pennsylvania 

Sandstone, strong , 

Sandstone. Connecticut 

Artificial — 

Brick, first quality hard 

Beton, Coignet's 

Concrete, Ransome's 

Frear stone 

Sorel, Union Stone Company 



5,340 
15,300 
8,950 
5,500 
3,319 

4,368 
7,500 
6,720 
4,500 
21,562} 



A Kew Article op Manufacture. — The Union Stone Company, of 
Boston, Massachusetts, by recently invented and patented processes, are 
enabled to manufacture building and other stone, in exact imitation of 
nature, molded into any useful or artistic form, as required. They are 
also enabled to combine stones of the same or various colors and quali- 
^es, and thus produce beautiful results for the arts and manufactures. 
The following are some of the articles now being manufactured by this 
comjjany, the quality and durability of all guaranteed: 

Building stones and bricks, in imitation of marble, granite, slate, sand- 
stone, freestone, etc. - - ^^ 
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Soapstone sinks and tubs, without joints. 

Eegister frames, and other articles usually made of soapstone. 

Tiles, curbstones, pavements, posts, foundations for buildings and ma- 
chinery, roofing, etc. 

Emery wheels, of all sizes and grades, quality hitherto unequaled. 

Hones, oil, or whetstones, in every degree of hardness or fineness, to 
suit all trades. 

Grinding stones, of all sizes and degrees of fineness and hardness, 
alike in all parts, having no soft places. 

Mantel-pieces, table tops, and other ornamental articles in imitation 
of natural stone, of any kind, or in any colors, perfectly polished. 

Imposing stones for printers' use, fossil remains copied for museums 
of natural history, imitations of ivory, billiard balls, etc. 

Stones of any quality, size, form, or color, can be made to order. 



STATEMENT OF THE CALIFORNIA CHEMICAL PAINT 

COMPANY. 

To the Gold Medal Committee : 

Gentlemen: At your State Fair, which closed on the twenty-seventh 
of September, the undersigned exhibited samples of the Averiil chemi- 
cal paint, in a liquid state, on redwood boards, on tin, and paper, and 
our company's name also appears on your Entry Clerk's book as one of 
the competitors for the most meritorious exhibition in this department. 
While at the Fair the Entry Clerk informed us that our claim for the 
gold medal must be made in writing and addressed to you. Thus we 
claim for our paint the following: 

First — Eeonomj', as any desired surface can be covered (two -coat 
work) fifteen per cent cheaper than with lead and oil paint. 

Second — Its durability, which by actual use on buildings over seven 
years old in the Eastern States, and over three (we have only been in 
this State three years and three months) years old in California, seem- 
ingly as good as at first, is a conclusive test, and has proven itself to 
last twice as long as lead and oil paint without peeling, cracking, or 
chalking off. 

Third — Its appearance is more beautiful than any other paint hereto- 
fore used, and the gloss obtained by our paint is not due to an admixture 
of varnish, but forms a constituent part of its combination. 

Fourth — Its salubrity is another great consideration, as our paint is 
a chemical combination of pure zinc, linseed oil, and soluble glass. No 
deleterious or poisonous agent enters into its composition, as in the lead 
paints, and by its use the workmen are neither subject to paralysis or 
painters' colic, as no lead or turpentine enter into its composition. 

Fifth — ^As a home industry and manufacture our paint should be 
encouraged, as statistics prove that we import yearly over fifty millions of 
dollars worth of paint; and, as already stated, we can compete favorably 
with any kind of paint, and hj such encouragement our manufacturers 
of zinc and linseed oil would thus find a wider market for their products. 

Sixth — It is not presuming too much for our paint as an indispensa- 
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ble article of daily use and consumption, so meritorious, as substantiated 
by the above expose, that if the society had offered only one gold medal 
for the most meritoi'ioas article at the entire Fair we sincerely believe 
that we should be entitled to the same, not only for the appearance, efS- 
cacy, durability, economy, and salubrity of our paint above all others, 
but for its combination — being one of the greatest inventions of the age- 
as is duly attested by the best chemical talent of this coast, and con- 
firmed by the scientific testimonials of the most talented chemists of the 
Eastern States. 

In addition to the above we wish to call your attention to our circu- 
lar (herewith inclosed), from page fifth to page ninth, inclusive; also a 
part of page fifteenth, as we claim that our paint is nearer fireproof 
than any other paint; also a part of page twenty- first, as a part of our 
claim. 

Wo are an incorporated company, for this State only, on a capital 
stock of one hundred and fifij thousand dollars, and claim to be respon- 
sible for all that we may say, and determined to build up our trade by 
truth and merit. 

Hoping that the above partial expose of our j)aint will meet the duo 
consideration of the committee, and, willing to answer any further inqui^ ^ 
ries, we remain, dear sirs. 

Yours respectfully, 

CALIFOENIA CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 

Jesse Healy, 1 , . 
M. 0. jEWELr4^S^°*«- 



[Report from the Scientific Press, October 7th, 1871.] 
CALIFORNIA CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY. 

To the California Chemical Paint Company, Manufacturers of D. B, AverilVs 
Patent Chemical Paint: 

Gentlemen: In compliance with your request, I herewith submit for 
your consideration the following report of analyses of samples of B. E. 
Averill's chemical paint in its natural state, as manufactured by you in 
San Francisco, corner of Fourth and Townsend streets; also report on 
samples of boards painted with said patent paint, which you submitted 
for a series of comparative tests to be made with samj)les of boards 
painted by the best fead paints that could be procui-ed in this city. 

The comparative results of tests on these painted boards by the action 
of steam heat, suljihurous gases, alcohol, alkalies, and acids, prove that 
this chemical paint is unrivaled. The perusal of the following synopsis 
of its chemical nature and merits of composition as a paint will prove 
the above assertion, and that said paint must be considered a new and 
superior article. This testimony is also corroborated by the able reports 
on the subject by Professor C. F. ('handler, "T. Lang Cassels, B, Hedrick, 
and others, to whom I am largely indebted, and who unanimously con- 
sider the invention of D. E. Averiil one of the most valuable and scien- 
tific known to the arts. .#<•">► 

It is true that any new invention or bold application of new principles 
will have its detractors, and so it is in this instance; but the fallacious 
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assertions that this paint is only a mixture of benzine and water is too 
tame for refutation. The reading of the following will convince the 
most skeptical that D, E. Aver ill's chemical composition, as manufac- 
tured by you, possesses all the requirements and qualifications of the 
most perfect oil paints, and that its merits are superior to any other 
paints. 



USE AND APPLICATION OP WATEK GLASS OR SILICATE OF SOPA — ^AVERILL'S 
PATENT CHEMICAL PAINTS. 

Some twenty years ago Dr. Fuch, of Munich, discovered a method of 
painting which he called stereochromy. 

The want of a vehicle more enduring than those formerly in nse, and 
less liable to injure colors emploj'ed, led to this discovery. Dr. Fuch's 
method, which consists in the use of soluble silicates as the fixing mate- 
rial, has been applied with considerable success in Europe by German 
and French artists of distinction, in England by W. Herbert in the 
House of Parliament, and in the fresco painting in the Capitol at Wash- 
ington, United States. The adoption of decorative and ornamental paint- 
ing for the embellishment of public and private buildings has rendered 
necessary some changes in the older pi'ocesses of painting, because the 
requirements are different. Outside and wall paintings are more exj)osed 
to destructive influences than that on panel and canvas. The wall itself 
is more absorbent; the accumulation of dirt, which has from time to 
time to be removed; the impossibility of giving the same care to its 
preservation as to objects of smaller size which are movable — render 
the employment of a different method of painting necessary; and one 
which will leave it in such a state that it may, so to speak, take care of 
itself,, and be independent of any further attention. 

Silicate, or silicious painting, seems to supply all that is wanted for 
beauty and stability. It makes the surface of the wail almost imper- 
vious to moisture; it fixes the colors firmly to the ground, and is easy of 
application. But the process discovered by Dr. Fuch seems incomplete 
and open to some grave objections, although the principle on which it 
rests is sound. The above remarks are not intended to disparage Dl\ 
Fuch's discovery, which is, in truth, one of the most important to art 
ever made. To this model and great man all who are interested in the 
advancement of art owe a deep debt of gratitude for his persevering 
labors, pursued for many years amidst much discouragement and many 
difficulties. Those who read his treatise on stereochromy cannot but 
feel delighted with the earnestness and singleness of purpose w^ith 
which he labored to attain the high end which he set before him. He 
thus concludes the account of his investigations: *'But before all, I 
thank God, who graciously allowed his weak and aged servant to finish 
the preceding investigations so far that others may build upon the foun- 
dation that 1 have laid." He evidently saw that much remained to be 
done to perfect the process which he had originated. The honor to 
have brought this invention to perfection belongs therefore to D. E. 
Averill, who, if he has not found the philosopher's stone, has at least 
produced a paint worthy of a philosopher, and which promises to become 
the paint of the age. Although ^ve years are not five centuries, chem- 
istry has analyzed even the tooth of time, and can produce within the 
period of a comparatively brief experiment, results identical with those 
of the ages of atmospheric corrosion and disintegration. 
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Samples of Averill's chemical paint have been boiled, heated, frozen, 
and pickled in alkalies and acids, and fumigated with foul gases. It has 
been boiled and then immediately placed on ice, so as to freeze whatever 
water might have been absorbed; and it has also been heated and then 
plunged into ice water, but without any sign of cracking or softening, 
superficially or otherwise. No other paint could stand these tests. 
The durability of Averill's chemical paint does not rest alone upon such 
evidence as this, for it is of the simplest chemical composition. Chem- 
istry testifies to the durability, if not the indestructability of a material 
which is nearly silica, like flint, and is, consequently, unalterable in air; 
and as this new paint is almost impermeable, it will suffer little or any 
injury from the moisture of frost. We may, then, as lawyers say, '•' admit " 
the durability, and if further evidences are necessary, the many applica- 
tions of this paint made in this State during the last two years is suffi- 
cient to show that it is a true and permanent paint for either outside or 
inside application. Previous to Averill's invention paints were only 
mechanical mixtures, consisting of: 

1. Pigments — Such as carbonate of lead; oxide of zinc; lampblack; 
ochres, raw or burnt, etc., purchased by the painter from the manufac- 
turer. These pigments are generally dry, or ground with a small quan- 
tity of linseed oil. 

2. Oils — Generally boiled linseed or poppy oil. 

3. Diluting or thinning agent — Spii'its of turpentine, which has been 
replaced within a few years to a greater or less extent by benzine, a 
light naptha derived from petroleum, 

4. Varnishes — To give a gloss, copal resin or shellac dissolved in tur- 
pentine, linseed oil, benzine, alcohol, or a mixture of some of them. 

5. Dryers or siccatives — Metallic oxides or salts, either previously 
boiled in the oil or added by the painter in mixing. 

The disadvantages of paints prepared as above described, are: 

1. That in the ordinary oil paint, formed by the grinding of metallic 
oxides or carbonates^ there is no substantial union between the oil and 
the metallic pigments employed. 

2. Paint thus prepared would not keep, it must be used at once; any 
portion which might be left over would s^Doil in a few days, the heavy 
pigment settling to the bottom of the vessel and becoming more or less 
hard, while the oil becomes thick and soapy, or stringy, in its consist- 
ency. After paint has passed to this condition, it is no longer possible, 
even by the process of grinding, to reduce it to a uniform and smooth 
consistency. 

3. Ordinary oil paint, when exposed to the action of the atmosphere, 
after a certain time the pigment becomes loose or detached from the oil, 
rendering the surface chalky, especially when the pigments contain a 
large proportion of barytes, which, properly speaking, forms no union 
with the oil. 

The Averill chemical paint, although an oil paint, is not liable to these 
objections; it can be j)repared ready for use, in large quantities, at the 
manufactory, sent to any distance, or kept any length of time, without 
change. Put up in barrels, or other convenient packages, it may be 
drawn from time to time for use in convenient quantities, and such por- 
tion as may not be consumed may be returned to the package for future 
use. Any person who can handle a brush becomes a painter for the time 
being. "Why?" 

Because the Averill chemical paint is in a permanent liquid form, a 
result obtained by the use of the following chemicals: acetate of lead, 
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fiulplnite of zinc, hydrate of caleiura, and silicate of soda, in addition to 
the pigments, oxide of zinc, the oleaginous substance, boiled linseed oil, 
and the thinning or diluting agent, benzine, manufactured specially ibr 
this paint, and which cannot be replaced by the ordinary benzine now 
in common use, which destroys, rather than benefits, any paint. The 
combination of these chemicals ai^e: 

1. Their action upon the oil, producing with it an ^^ emulsion," or 
intimate mixture of oil and waterj^ solution from which the oil cannot 
separate on standing, and from which the pigment cannot separate as 
sediment. The alkaline constituents in this paint, viz: h 3^ d rated cal- 
cium and silica of soda, are not present in sufficient quantity, or of the 
proper concentration, to effect a true saponification of the oil, as by anal- 
ysis the oil is recovered unchanged, which could not be the fact had it 
been subjected to saponification. 

2. The action of these chemicals u2)on each other produces more or 
less of a gelatinous substance, which, added to the viscidity of the oleag- 
inous mixture and its peculiar combination, renders the mass homoge- 
nous and uniform in consistency and chemical and mechanical efiect. 
The compound paint resulting in a body so uniform and permanent, that, 
practically, there is no separation possible in its constituent ingredients. 

B. The effect of soluble silicate of soda (water glass) in this paint, 
made of boiled linseed oil and metallic salts of lead and zinc (acetate of 
zinc and sulphate of lead) is to render the paint, as already stated, more 
viscid or glutinous, a property so imjDortant as to prevent the separation 
of the solid parts of the paint, which haj^pens with paints mixed in the 
old way. 

4. The value of this paint, aside from its permanency of liquid, con- 
sists in its affording a means of protection to wood and other surfaces 
against the action of the elements. 

5. By the presence of a gelatinous silica and the alkaline ingredients, 
combined with the oil, this paint forms, as has been proved by experi- 
ence, a coating comparatively fireproof. 

6. It is also remarkable for its elasticity, possessing the important 
and peculiar advantage of not breaking up into chip cracks, consequent 
upon the oxidation of the oil; its surface, therefore, remains smooth and 
uniform after long exposure. The brilliant gloss or polish, due to the 
manner of its composition, is another feature over ordinary oil paint in 
which a gloss can only be obtained through dammar or other resinous 
varnish. 

7. It seems sti'ange that year after year persons should go on paint- 
ing their residences with a material like white lead, which every one 
knows changes color from the action of sulphur gases, which are alwaj^s 
present in the atmosj)here; whei^eas the basis of Aver ill's paint being 
zinc, there is no liability of discoloration by these gases. It is free from 
the poisonous effect of lead paint (painter's colic), and by virtue of the 
peculiarity of its constitution it can be washed with soap or alkaline 
water with a freedom which would be destructive to ordinary oil paints. 

8. The value is not dependent wholly, as in the case of oil paints, 
upon its hardening on exposure to the atmosphere by the evaporation of 
its volatile constituents and the solidification of the oil, under the influ- 
ence of the atmosphere J but it is already in such a condition of firm 
chemical and mechanical union that when a surface freshly covered 
therewith is drenched immediately after it is put on, by a shower of 
rain, it is not w^ashed or furrowed by the water, as is the case with oi'di- 
nary oil paint. 
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9. The universal adaptability makes it the most perfect substance 
known, and this invention is one of the most valuable and scientific 
known to the arts. 

Although the use of soluble water glass in painting was quite sugges- 
tive in its new application, still a proper combination was required to 
avoid the quick drying which results when oxide of zinc is ground with 
silicate of soda, due also to the state of concentration of said solution of 
water glass, which is a matter of considerable importance in this paint. 
In its practical application it required a oombination of oil, with other 
ingredients, to form not a mere mechanical mixture, which, on standing 
for more or less time, would separate, and on being applied to wood, met- 
als, or stone, would fade or chalk off. Such a combination as to obtain 
a product meeting all the requirements of a f>erfect i)aint, durability, 
readiness of application, universal adaptability, retention of colors, spe- 
cial qualification of covering and easy to spread, perfect adhesiveness, 
resistance to water, and preservation of wood and stone, was the aim of 
the inventor. It has proven a real commercial article, which will, from 
its chemical nature, prove m.ore durable than oil paints. It does not 
blacken by exposure to sulphurous vapors, dries quickly, resists damp- 
ness and the action of water, can be cleansed with boiling water and 
soap, and preserves the wood from decay, rendering it at the same time 
incombustible, instead of increasing the danger from fire, as is the case 
with oil paints. I am confident of its ultimately superseding the use of 
all other paints for external or internal application on stone, wood, or 
metals, 

L. LAISISZWEERT, Analytical Chemist. 



STATEMENT OF THE SAN FEANCISCO GLASS WOEKS. 

To the Commitfee on the Award of Gold Medals for the State Agricultural 
Society: 

Gentlemen: The undersigned herewith presents his claim for the gold 
medal to be awarded in the Fourth Department. 

First — I claim that the hollow ware glass exhibited by me at 
the late State Fair was manufactured at my factory; and further, 
that the color, style, and finish of my vials and bottles have 
never been excelled in this State; further, that my general dis- 
play, aside from ornamental curiosities, consisted of over one hundred 
different varieties and shapes of staple hoi low ware glass, ranging 
from a one-ounce vial to a twelve-gallon carboy, and consisted in 
part of vials of all styles, such as prescription, panels, ovals, etc.; 
also, sixteen different pi-ivate brands of bottles for mineral and soda 
waters; also, bottles for a great variety of patent medicines; also, 
picklo jai^s, mustards, etc.; black and amber-colored brandy and wine 
bottles, clarets, and champagnes; carboys; acid bottles with ground stop- 
pers; also, pressed glass stoppers, and deadlights for pavements and 
street cars, as also various sizes of demijohns covered with rattan. 

Second — I claim that in producing the abore artji^e^h^q^f s^ great 
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liability of loss incurred, and there are but few businesses which require 
so much vigilance and personal skill to make it a success; and in no 
other business is success so dearly bought, or more deserving of being 
honored and encouraged. In this State the glass manufacturing business 
has met with difficulties to be found in no other place in the United 
States, and we have had to contend with exorbitant interest on money, 
high-priced labor and fuel, unknown varieties of material, and the 
strong competition of foreign manufacturers and importei^s. All these 
have combined (who have considered the Pacific coast their market) to 
render glass-making the most hazardous and difficult business to engage 
in. The writer states these facts that the Board may have some idea 
of the difference between this enterprise and others that have been rep- 
resented at the late Fair. He also desires that you should realize the 
fact that where superiority has been attained in glass -making, the pro- 
ducer should be awarded according to his merits, as the result is not 
obtained simply by using prescribed formula of ingredients, but is mainly 
dependent on the skill of the manutaeturer and opei'atives, as was 
plainly shown at the late Fair. 

Third — We employ at our works at the present time forty-five men 
and boys, and expend annually for material and labor about seventy- five 
thousand dollars. At present we are running the works up to their full 
capacity in order to supply the great demand for our w^ares, and we 
have no doubt that the time is near when it will require several such 
works as ours to supply the great demand for bottles that will be 
required by the wine and brandy interests of this coast. 

Fourth — You are all no doubt aware of the great importance of the 
manufacture of glass. No other article has contributed so much to the 
happiness of mankind. To the sciences its benefits are not to be over- 
estimated; and I might here be allowed to say that the day is not far 
distant when, by the genius of man, aided by the capital of some great 
nation, glass will be made of such purity, and be made in such immense 
sheets, that enormous telescopes will be constructed which will reveal 
the mysteries of the Universe, and not only astonish, but elevate man- 
kind. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

CAELTON NEWMAN. 
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STATEMENT OF THE SACEAMENTO YALLEY BEET SUGAE 

COMPANY. 

To the Gold Medal Committee of the State Agricultural Society: 

Gentlemen: The Sacramento Yalley Beet Sugar Company claims a 
gold medal for the following reasons: 

First — This is the pioneer sugar factory of the Pacific coast, having 
been incorporated in eighteen hundred and sixty-eight. 

Second — It has inaugurated an enterprise in our midst that employs 
a capital of two hundred thousand dollars, and has under cultivation 
more than one thousand acres of land. 

Third — It has been the means of increasing the value of lands in its 
vicinity more than fifty per cent, 



Fourth — It gives employment to more than one hundred men during 
the manufacturing season, and to nearly three hundred during the 
season of plowing and cultivating. 

Ydth — The product of the factory this year will be: 



Sugar, about 

Syrup, about. 

Pulp for cattle.. — 

Total, about 



1110,000 
6,000 
5,000 



§121,000 



Sixth — The enterprise has been the means of introducing a new 
article of food for fattening cattle and for milch cows; this is the pulp 
or refuse of the beets after the sugar is extracted. More than five 
thousand tons of this pulp will be fed to cattle this year. 

Seventh — The sugar produced this year is equal in all respects to 
the cane sugar made by the refineries of San Francisco. It is equally 
white, equally sweet, and shows as fine and perfect a crystal as any 
sugar offered in the State of California. 

Samples of our products, in bverj stage of manufacture, were exhib- 
ited at the late State Fair. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

W. E. BROWN, 
President S. V. B. S. Co. 



STATEMENT OF J. J. CASS. 

To the Committee on Award of Gold Medals^ Agricultural Fair : 

Gentlemen: I desire to be considered an applicant for the gold medal 
of the Fourth Department. I have on exhibition a case of California- 
made cutler}', and as I am desirous of honoring the reputation of the 
State for its manufactures, I have taken great pains to have the beat 
stock I could obtain to make this cutlery from, and it would be a great 
benefit to me, and indirectly to the State, to have my little collection 
I'eceive the consideration its merits deserve, over imported articles. 



Yery respectfully, 



J. J, CASS, 



STATEMENT OF HUNTINGTON, HOPKINS & CO. 

To the Gold Medal Committee : 

Gentlemen: We herewith inclose a catalogue of a portion of the 
hardware exhibited by us at the last annual State Fair, and claim the 
award of the society's gold medal for having made the most mei'ito- 
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rious display in the Fourth Department. We would call special atten- 
tion to the variety and number of articles composing our exhibition, 
consisting of many articles of California manufacture, as follows: 

Silver-mounted laurel lime squeezers. 

Silver-mounted mahogany lemon squeezers. 

Ivory handle corkscrews, carving knivos, forks, and steels, manufac- 
tured by J. H. Sehurtz, of San Francisco. 

Cotton rope, whale line, Manila cordage, and baling rope, manufac- 
tured by Messrs. Tubbs & Co., San Francisco. 

The celebrated IXL anti-friction metal, manufactured in Sacramento, 
hy Hammond & Co. 

Solby & Co. anti-friction metal, and an assortment of drop shot, man- 
ufactured by the San Francisco Lead Pipe and Shot Works, 

Also, an assortment of John Wright's celebrated j^icks. 

In addition to the above you will please to refer to the various arti- 
eles of Amei-lean, English, and German hardware, as enumerated in 
catalogue annexed hereto. 

While we are satisfied the value of our exhibition exceeded the value 
of all the ai'ticles exhibited on that floor, we are willing to leave the 
matter in your hands, and willingly abide your decision. 

Wo remain, respectfully, your obedient servants, 

HUNTINGTOIT, HOPKINS & CO. 



DISPLAY OF LOOKS, TEIMMINGS, ETC. 



^) 



One mahogany sample board of the Eussell & Irvine Manufacturing 
Companj^ comprising: 

One patent bronze sliding door lock, bronze handle, two steel keys. 

Two patent bronze mortice door locks, two steel keys. 

Two patent bronze mortice door locks, patent night work, two steel [ 
keys. ^ . i 

Two patent bronze dead door locks, two steel keys. I 

Three pair patent bronze mortice handles. j 

Three patent bronze shutter knobs, ! 

Three patent bronze turn buckle knobs. I 

One patent bronze bell pulL 

One patent bronze flush drawer handle. 

One patent bronze drawer pull. 

One pair patent bronze door hinges. 

One pair patent bronze escutcheons. 

One pair Lara escutcheons. 

One pair Lara door knobs, dark brown. 

One pair Lara door knobs, yellow. 

One pair Lara drawer knobs. 

One pair Lara shutter knobs. 

One mahogany sample board, similar in description to above. 

One case containing window and window blind, shutter and door trim- 
mings, eomi^rising: 

One pair electro-plated sash liftSj ITo. 1,871, 

One i^air electro -plated sash lifts, No. 61, 

One pair electro-plated sash lifts, No. 25. 
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One pair Berlin bronze sash lifts, No, 2,191. 
One pair Berlin bronze sash lifts, No. 1,807. 



\ pair 

One Berlin bronze cupa. catch. No. 123. 

One Berlin bronze cupa. catch, No. 145. 

One Berlin bronze cupa. catch, No. 50. 

One Berlin bronze cupa. ciitch. No. 8. 

One Berlin bi^onze cupa. catch, No. 6. 

One Berlin bronze cupa. catch, ]>iO. 7. 

One electro-plated cupa. catch, No. 3(58. 

One electro-plated cupa. catch, No. 352. 

One electro -plated cupa. catch, No. 32, 

One electro-plated cujja. catch. No. 284. 

One electro plated cupa. catch, No. 354. 

One electro -plated cupa. catch. No. 362. 

One electro plated cupa. catch. No. 345. 

One electro plated cupa. catch, No. 365. 

One electroplated cupa. catch, No. 343. 

One electro plated cupa. catch, No. 343. 

One Judd's bronze sash fastener, Nos. 150 and 156. 

One Judd's bronze sash fastener. No, 386. 

One Judd's bronze sash fastener. No. 1,803. 

One Judd's bronze sash fastener, No. 1,908. 

One Judd's bronze sash fastener, No. 195. 

One Judd's bronze sash fastener. No. 135. 

One Judd's bronze sash fastener, No. 273. 

One Judd's bronze sash fastener, No. 156. 

One electroplated sash fastener, No. 436. 

One electroplated sash fastener, No. 154. 

One electro-plated sash fastener, No. 195. 

One electro-plated sash fastener. No. 386. 

One Berlin bronze shutter bars. No. 84. 

One Berlin bronze shutter bars, No. 211. 

One Berlin bronze shutter bars. No. 11. 

One Berlin bronze shutter bars, No. 81 J. 

One Berlin bronze shutter bars, Field's patent, Nos. 1 and 2. 

One Berlin bronze shutter bars. New York pattern, each 1|, 2, 2 J, 2 J, 
and 3 inches. 

One electro-plated shutter bars, Boston pattern, each IJ, 2, 2i, 2J, 
and 3 inches. 

Two Jales* patent iron store door locks. 

One Jales' patent chest lock, large. 

One Jales' patent chest lock, small. 

One Gem patent combination till lock, plated. 

One electro-plated sliding door lock, with patent T cups and handles. 

One pair patent bronze sliding door locks, patent handles, glass knobs. 

One j)air patent electro-x)lated sliding door locks, i)atont handles, glass 
knobs. 

One case cutlery containing: 

One set ivory handle table knives. 

One set ivory handle dessert knives. 

One pair ivory handle carvers. 

One pair ivory handle carvers, game. 

One ivory handle table steel. ^^'""^ T 

One set patent rubber handle, ivory tipped, table knives, y I ^ 

One set patent rubber handle, ivory tipped, dessert knivee^ ■^^^ 
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One pair patent rubber handle, ivory tipped, carvers. 

One pair patent rubber handle, ivory tipped, game carvers. 

One patent rubber handle, ivory tipped, steel. 

One patent leather case, containing sample knives and forks of every 
variety, from the cheapest to the very -finest quality. 

One velvet stand of pocket knives, thirt}^ knives, comprising: 

Six fancy gents' pocket knives, IX L, two blades, ivoiy, assorted. 

Six fancy gents' pocket knives, IXL, three blades, tortoise, assorted. 

Six fancy gents' assorted knives, IXL, four blades, pearl handle, as- 
sorted. 

Six fine gents' sporting knives, IXL, four blades and various tools. 

Six fine gents' buck handle knives, IXL, assorted blades. 

One ^ne budding knife. 

One fine castrating knife. 

One -^ne hunting knife. 

One 23 air Schurtz's patent carvers, California manufacture. 

One set electro-plated dinner forks, Persian pattern. 

One set electro-i^hited dessert, forks, Eoman pattern. 

One set electro -plated dinner sj)oons, Gothic pattern. 

One set electro -pi a ted dessert spoons, Olive pattern. 

One lime squeezer, California laurel, California manufacture, Schurtz. 

One lime squeezer, California mahogany, California manufacture, 
Schurtz. 

Three corkscrews, California manufacture, Schurtz. 

One case containing Post & Goddard's machinists' tools: 

One set of three taps, plug, taper, and bottoming, 1-8 inch. 

One set of three taps, plug, taper, and bottoming, 3-16 inch. 

One set of three taps, plug, taper, and bottoming, 3-16 1-32 inch. 

One set of three taps, plug, taper, and bottoming, 1-4 inch. 

One set of three ta2>s, plug, taper, and bottoming, 14 and 1 32 inch. 

One set of three taps, plug, taper, and bottoming, 5-16 inch. 

One set of three taps, plug, taper, and bottoming, 5 1-2 16 inch. 

One set of three taps, plug, ta23cr, and bottoming, 3-8 and 1-32 inch. 

One set of three taps, plug, taper, and bottoming, 3-8 inch. 

One set of three taps, plug, taper, and bottoming, 3L48inch. 

One set of three taps, plug, taper, and bottoming, 4-8 and 1-32 inch. 

One set of three taps, plug, taper, and bottoming, 4-8 inch. 

One set of three taps, plug, taper, and bottoming, 4 1-2 8 inch. 

One set of three taps, plug, taper, and bottoming, 5-8 inch. 

One set of three taps, plug, taper, and bottoming, 5-8 and 1-32 inch. 

One set of three taps, plug, taper, and bottoming, 5 1-2 8 inch. 

One set of three taps, plug, taper, and bottoming, 5-8 and 3-32 inch. 

One set of three ta23s, plug, taper, and bottoming, 6-8 inch. 

One set of three taps, plug, trper, and bottoming, 6-8 1-32 inch. 

One set of three taps, plug, taper, and bottoming, 6 1-2 8 inch. 

One set of three taps, plug, taper, and bottoming, 6-8 3-32 inch. 

One set of three taps, plug, taper, and bottoming, 7-8 inch. 

One set of three ta23s, plug, taper, and bottoming, 7-8 and 1-32 inch. 

One set of three taps, plug, taper, and bottoming, 7 1-28 inch. 

One set of three taps, plug, taper, and bottoming, 7-8 3-32 inch. 

One set of three taps, plug, taper, and bottoming, 1 inch. 

One machinists' taper tap, 1-8 inch. 

One machinists' taper ta23, 1-4 inch. 

One machinists' taper tap, 1-4 1-32 inch. 

One machinists' taper tap, 5-16 inch. 
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One 

One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 



machinists' 
machinists' 
machinists' 
machinists' 
machinists' 
machinists' 
machinists' 
machinists' 
machinists' 
machinists' 
machinists' 
machinists' 
machinists' 
machinists' 
machinists' 
machinists' 
machinists' 
machinists' 
machinists' 
machinists' 
machinists' 
machinists' 
machinists' 
machinists' 
machinists' 
machinislr' 
machinists' 
machinists' 
machinists' 
nuichinists' 
machinists' 
mhehinists' 
machinists' 
machinists' 
machinists' 
machinists' 
machinists' 
machinists' 
machinists' 
machinists' 
machinists' 
machinists' 
machinists' 
machinists' 
machinists' 
machinists' 
machinists' 
machinists' 
machinists' 
machinists' 
machinists' 
machinists' 
machinists' 
machinists' 
machinists' 



taper 

ta23er 

ta2>er 

ta23er 

taper 

ta2Jer 

taper 

ta2)er 

taper 

taper 

taj^er 

ta23er 

talker 

taper 

taper 

taper 

taper 

taper 

ta23er 

taper 

taj^cr 

ta23er 

taper 

taj^er 

ta23er 

ta2>er 

taper 

taper 

taj^er 

taper 

taioer 

ta2)er 

ta]3er 

ta2>er 

tajjer 

taper 

ta2>er 

taj^er 

taper 

ta23er 

ta2>er 

taper 

ta23er 

taper 

taper 

taper 

ta]3er 

solid 

solid 

solid 

solid 

solid 

solid 

solid 

solid 



tap, 5-16 1-31 inch. 
ta23, 3-8 inch. 
ta23, 3-8 1-32 inch. 
ta23, 3 1-2 8 inch, 
tap, 3-8 3-32 inch. 
tap, 4-8 inch, 
tap, 4-8 1-32 inch, 
tap, 4 1-2 8 inch, 
tap, 4 8 3-32 inch, 
tap, 5-8 inch. 
tap, 5-8 1 32 inch. 
tap, 5 1-2 8 inch. 
tai3, 5-8 3-32 inch, 
taj), 6-8 inch. 
ta23, G-8 1-32 inch, 
tap, 6 1-2 8 inch, 
tap, 6-8 3-32 inch. 
ta23, 7-8 inch. 
ta23, 7-8 1-32 inch. 
tap, 7 1-2 8 inch, 
tap, 7-8 3-32. 
tap, 1 inch, 
tap, 1 1-32 inches, 
tap, 1 1-16 inches. 
tap, 1 3-32 inches, 
tap, 1 1-8 inches. 
ta23, 1 5-32 inches. 

1 3-16 inches. 

1 7-32 inches. 

1 1-4 inches. 

1 9-32 inches. 

1 5-16 inches. 

1 11-32 inches. 

1 3-8 inches. 

1 13-32 inches. 

1 7-16 inches. 



tap, 
tap, 
tap, 
tap, 
tap, 
tap, 
tap, 
tap, 
ta23, 
tap, 
tap, 
tap, 
tap, 
tap, 
tap, 
tap, 
ta23, 
ta]), 
tap, 
tap. 



1 15-32 inches. 



1 1-2 inches. 
1 17-32 inches. 
1 9-16 inches. 
1 19-32 inches. 
1 5-8 inches. 
1 11-16 inches. 
1 23-32 inches 
1 3-4 inches. 

1 7-8 inches. 

2 inches, 
reamer, 3-16 inch. 
reamer, 7-32 inch. 
reamer, 1-4 inch. 
reamer, 9-16 inch, 
reamer, 19-32 inch, 
reamer, 5-8 inch, 
reamer, 5-8 1-32 inch 
reamer J 11-16 inch^^y 
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One machinist's solid reamer, 23-32 inch. 
One machinist's Holid reamer, 34 inch. 
One machinist's solid reamer, 25-32 inch. 
One machinist's solid reamer, 6 1-2 8 inch. 
One machinist's solid reamer, 6-8 1-32 inch. 
One machinist's solid reamer, 6 1-28 inch. 
One machinist's solid reamer, 6-8 3-32 inch. 
One machinist's solid reamer, 7-8 inch. 
One machinist's solid reamer, 7-8 1-32 inch. 
One machinist's solid reamer, 7 1-2 8 inch. 
One machinist's solid reamer, 7-8 3-32 inch. 
One machinist's solid reamer, 1 inch. 
One machinist's solid reamer, 1 1-16 inch. 
One machinist's solid reamer, 1 3-32 inch. 
One machinist's solid reamer, 1 1-8 inch. 
One machinist's solid reamer, 1 5-32 inch. 
One machinist's solid reamer, 1 3-16 inch. 
One machinist's solid reamer, 1 7-32 inch. 
One machinist's solid reamer, 11-4 inch. 
One machinist's solid reamer, 1 9-32 inch. 
One machinist's solid reamer, 1 5-16 inch. 
One machinist's solid reamer, 1 11-32 inch. 
One machinist's solid reamer, 1 3-8 inch. 
One machinist's solid reamer, 1 13-32 inch. 
One machinist's solid reamer, 1 7-16 inch. 
One machinist's solid reamer, 1 15-32 inch. 
One machinist's solid reamer, 1 1-2 inch. 
One machinist's solid reamer, 1 17-32 inch. 
One machinist's solid reamer, 1 9-16 inch. 
One machinist's solid reamer, 1 19-32 inch. 
One machinist's solid reamer, 1 5-8 inch. 
One machinist's solid reamer, 1 21-32 inch. 
One machinist's solid reamer. 
One machinist's solid reamer. 
One machinist's solid reamer, 1 3-4 inch. 
One machinist's solid reamer, 1 24-32 inch. 
One machinist's solid reamer, 1 13-16 inch. 
One machinist's solid reamer, 1 7-8 inch. 
One machinist's solid reamer, 1 15-16 inch. 
One machinist's solid reamer, 1 31-32 inch. 
One machinist's solid reamer, 2 inch. 
One machinist's shell reamer, 1-8 inch. 
One machinist's shell reamer, 5-32 inch. 
One machinist's shell reamer, 3-16 inch. 
One machinist's shell reamer, 7-32 inch* 
One machinist's shell reamer, 1-4 inch. 
One machinist's shell reamer, 9-32 inch. 
One machinist's shell reamer, 5-16 inch. 
One machinist's shell reamer, 11-32 inch. 
One machinist's shell reamer, 3-8 inch. 
One machinist's shell reamer, 13-32 inch. 
One machinist's shell reamer, 7-16 inch. 
One machinist's shell reamer, 15 32 inch. 
One machinist's shell reamer, 1-2 inch. 
One machinist's shell i*eamer, 17-32 inch. 



1 11 16 inch. 
1 23-32 inch. 
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One machinist's shell reamer, 9-16 inch. 
One machinist's shell reamex% 19-32 inch. 
One machinist's shell reamer, 5-8 inch. 
One machinist's shell reamei^, 21-32 inch. 
One machinist's shell reamer, 11-16 inch. 
One machinist's shell reamer, 23-32 inch. 
One machinist's shell reamer, 8-4 inch. 
One machinist's shell reamer, 25-32 inch. 
One machinist's shell reamer, 7-8 inch. 
One machinist's shell reamer, 29-32 inch. 
One machinist's shell reamer, 1 inch. 
One machinist's shell reamer, 1 1-32 inch. 
One machinist's shell reamer, 1 1-16 inch. 
One machinist's shell reamer, 1 3-32 inch. 
One machinist's shell reamer, 1 1-8 inch. 
One machinist's shell reamer, 1 5-32 inch. 
One machinist's shell reamer, 1 3-16 inch. 
One machinist's shell reamer, 1 7-32 inch. 
One machinist's shell reamer, 1 1-4 inch. 
One machinist's shell reamer, 1 9-32 inch. 
One machinist's shell reamer, 1 5-16 inch. 
One machinist's shell reamer, 1 11-32 inch. 
One machinist's shell reamer, 1 3-8 inch. 
One machinist's shell reamer, 1 13-32 inch. 
One machinist's shell reamer, 1 7-16 inch. 
One machinist's shell reamer, 1 15-32 inch. 
One machinist's shell reamer, 1 1-2 inch. 
One machinist's shell reamer, 1 17-32 inch. 
One machinist's shell reamer, 1 9-16 inch. 
One machinist's shell reamer, 1 19-32 inch. 
One machinist's shell reamer, 1 5-8 inch. 
One machinist's shell reamer, 1 21-32 inch. 
One machinist's shell reamer, 1 11-16 inch. 
One machinist's shell reamer, 1 5-8 inch. 
One machinist's shell reamer, 1 21-32 inch. 
One machinist's shell reamer, 1 11-16 inch. 
One machinist's shell reamer, 1 3-4 inch. 
One machinist's shell reamer, 1 25-32 inch. 
One machinist's shell reamer, 1 7-8 inch. 
One machinist's shell reamer, 1 29-32 inch. 
One machinist's shell reamer, 2 inch. 
One gaspipe tap, 1-8 inch. 
One gaspipe tap, 1-4 inch. 
One gaspipe tap, 3-8 inch. 
One gaspipe tap, 1-2 inch. 
One gaspipe tap, 3-4 inch. 
One gaspipe tap, 1 inch. 
One gaspipe tap, 1 1-4 inch. 
One gaspipe tap, 1 1-2 inch. 
One gaspipe tap, 2 inch. 
One gaspipe reamer, 2 inch. 
One gaspipe reamer, 2 1-12 inch. 
One gaspipe reamer, 3 inch. 
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One machinist's stock and set of dies, letter A, 

One machinist's stock and set of dies, letter B. 

One machinist's stock and set of dies, letter C. 

One machinist's stock and set of dies, letter D. 

One machinist's tap wrench, letter A. 

One machinist's tap wrench, letter B, 

One machinist's tap wrench, letter C. 

One machinist's taj) wrench, letter D, 

One Morse's patent drill chuck. 

Two sets Morse's patent drills, from 1-32 to 5-8 inch, inclusive. 

Twenty-four sets extra dies, from 3-8 to 1 inch. 

One Prosser's patent tube expander, 1 1-4x3-8 inch. 

One Prosser's patent tube expander, 1 1-4x7-16 inch. 

One Prosser's patent tube expander, 1 1-2x3-8 inch. 

One Prosser's patent tube expander, 1 1-2x7-16 inch. 

One Prosser's patent tube expander, 2x3-8 inch. 

One Prosser's patent tube expander, 2x7-16 inch. 

One Prosser's patent tube expander, 2 1-4x3-8 inch. 

One Prosser's patent tube expander, 2 1-4x7-16 inch. 

One Prosser's patent tube expander, 2 1-2x1-2 inch. 

One Prosser's patent tube expander, 2 1-2x3-8 inch. 

One Prosser's patent tube expander, 3x1-2 inch. 

One Prosser's patent tube expander, 3x7-16 inch. 

One case containing Stubbs' goods. 

One complete set Stubbs' dentists' files. 

Knife files, each 2 1-2, 3, 3 1-2, 4, 4 1-2, 5, 6, 6 1-2 inch. 

One Stubbs' patent wire and sheet-iron gauge, combined. 

One pair Stubbs' callipers, 2 inch. 

One pair Stubbs' callipers, 2 1-2 inch. 

One pair Stubbs' callipers, 3 inch. 

One pair Stubbs' callipers, 3 1-2 inch. 

One pair Stubbs' callipers, 4 inch. 

One pair Stubbs' callipei's, 4 1-4 inch. 

One pair Stubbs' callipers, 5 inch. 

One pair Stubbs' callipers, 6 inch. 

One pair Stubbs' callipers, 7 inch. 

One pair Stubbs' spring dividers, 2 inch. 

One pair Stubbs' spring dividei's, 2 1-2 inch. 

One pair Stubbs' spring dividers, 3 inch. 

One pair Stubbs' spring dividers, 3 1-2 inch. 

One pair Stubbs' sj^ring dividers, 4 inch. 

One i^air Stubbs' spring dividers, 4 1-2 inch. 

One pair Stubbs' spring dividers, 5 inch. 

One pair Stubbs' spring dividers, 6 inch. 

One pair Stubbs' spring dividers, 7 inch. 

One pair Stubbs' spx'ing dividers, 8 inch. 

One pair Stubbs' cutting nippers, 5 inch. 

One pair Stubbs' cutting nippers, 5 1-2 inch. 

One pair Stubbs' cutting nippers, 6 inch. 

One pair Stubbs' cutting nippers, 6 12 inch. 

One pair Stubbs' cutting nippers, 7 inch. 

One pair Stubbs' cutting nippers, 8 inch. 

One pair Stubbs' plyers, 3 1-2 inch. 

One pair Stubbs' pjyers, 4 inch. 

One pair Stubbs' plyers, 4 1«2 inch. 
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One j)air Stubbs' plyers, 5 inch. 

One pair Stubbs' plyers, 5 1-2 inch. 

One pair Stubbs' plyers, 6 inch. 

One pair Stubbs' plyers, 6 1-2 inch. 

One pair Stubbs' plyers, 7 inch. 

One Stubbs' small hand vise and anvil combined. 

One Stubbs' patent bench vise, 2 inch face. 

One Stubbs' patent bench vise, 2i inch face. 

One Stubbs' patent bench vise, 3 inch face. 

One Stubbs' patent bench vise, 4 inch face. 

One machinist's square, 24x18 inches. 

One machinist's square, 6 inches. 

One machinist's square, 8 inches. 

One machinist's square, 10 inches. 

Three machinist's paj^er scales. 

One Davis' patent level, 6 inches. 

One Davis' patent level, 12 inches. 

One pair 24 inch dividers. 

One pair tram ell heads, large. 

One pair tramell heads, small. 

One machinist's steel rule, 3 inches. 

One machinist's steel rule, 6 inches. 

One machinist's steel rule, 12 inches. 

One machinist's steel rule, 18 inches. 

One pair Stubbs' small dividers, with ivory top. 

One Stubbs' taper file, each 2, 2 1-2, 3, 3 1-2, 4, 4 1-2, 5, 6 inches. 

One Stubbs' pit file, each 4, 4 1-2, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 inches. 

One Stubbs' wanding file, each 3, 3 1-2, 4, 4 1-2, 5, 6 inches. 

One Stubbs' flat file, each 4, 4 1-2, 5, 5i, 6 inches. 

One case containing carpenters' tools. 

One iron plow plane (combined Tillister screw, etc.) 

One iron and wood smooth plane. 

One iron and wood jack plane. 

One iron and wood jointer. 

One Dailey's patent iron jack. 

One Dailey's patent iron smooth. 

One G. T. Oo.'s fancy plow. 

One rosewood razee smooth plane. 

One ebony razee smooth plane. 

One apple tree razee smooth plane. 

One boxwood razee smooth plane. 

One fancy fillister plane. 

One boxwood mitre plane. 

One rosewood mitre plane. 

One apple tree mitre plane. 

One set (twelve) Barton's premium chisels, 1-8 to 2 inches. 

One set (twelve) Barton's premium gouges, 1-8 to 2 inches. 

One set (twelve) Spear & Jackson's chisels, 1-8 to 2 inches. 

One set (twelve) Spear & Jackson's gouges, 1-8 to 2 inches. 

One set Cook's patent augur bits, one each 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24 inches. 

One set Jenning's patent augur bits, one each 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, JO, 11, 
12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24 iuches. 

One improved try square, 8 inches. f i^/^^T I (> 

One improved try square, 10 inchesid by Vj vJ vJ V Iv^ 
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One improved bevel square, 8 in dies. 

One improved bevel square, 10 inches. 

One case containing sporting goods. 

One patent leather gun bag. 

One fancy netted and leather game bag. 

One patent leather case containing samples of shot. 

One Pixon's patent hog skin powder flask (silver mounted), 12 ounce. 

One Dixon's patent hog skin powder flask (silver mounted), 16 ounce. 

One Dixon's patent hog skin shot flask (silver mounted), 4 pounds. 

One Dixon's patent hog skin shot flask (silver mounted), 6 pounds. 

Six powder flasks. 

Three single shot pouches. 

Three double shot pouches. 

One Eemington^s four shooter. 

Two Eemington's ^ve shooters. 

Two Eemington's six shooters. 

One Eemington's breech loading shooter. 

Two Colt's five shooters. 

Two Colt's six shooters. 

Six kinds (all difl'erent) nipple keys and wrenches. 

Two ivory dog calls. 

Two buck handle pruning knives, IXL. 

Two cocoa handle pruning knives, IXL. 

Two black handle pruning knives, IXL. 

Six pairs pruning shears (all assorted.) 

Show of hardware. 

One Spear & Jackson's panel saw, each 16, 18, 20, 22, 24, 26 inches. 

One Spear & Jackson's hand saw, each 24, 26, and 28 inches. 

One Henry Disston's panel saw, each 8, 22, 24, and 26 inches. 

0»ne Henry Disston's hand saw, each 24, 26, and 28 inches. 

One Henry Disston's rip saw, each 28 and 30 inches. 

One Henry Disston's hand saw, each 12, 26, and 28 inches. 

Three Wheeler, Madden & Clemson's saws. 

One lightning one-man saw. 

One Disston's one-man saw, '^ Lumberman's Own." 

One Disston's one-man saw, " Great American," 

One lightning cross-cut saw, each G and 7 feet. 

One Tuttle tooth narrow drag, 7 and 8 feet. 

One double hook tooth, 6 1-2 feet. 

Two cross-cut saws, 5 1-2 feet. 

Five compass saws, assorted sizes. 

Four pruning saws, assorted sizes. 

Six buck saws, assorted sizes. 

One pit saw, 7 feet. 

Six butcher's bow saws. 

One mill saw, 10 feet. 

One mulay saw, 12x14. 

One large circular saw. 

One small circular saw. 

Three claw hatchets, assorted. 

Three shingling hatchets, assorted. 

Two lathing hatchets, assorted. 

Six engineers' hammers, assorted. 

Twelve handled axes, assorted, comprising four different makers. 

Ten coils Manila rope. 
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Two coils cotton rope, assorted. 

One coil lead line. 

One coil bailing rope, three-thread. 

Eight hanks sash cord. 

Twelve balls twine, assorted sizes and colors. 

Seventeen extra axe and hatchet handles. 

Thirty-eight bars assorted steel, round, square, and flat. 

Three bundles iron, assorted. 

One pair buggy springs. 

One set (four) steel axles. 

One show card carriage and buggy trimmings. 

Two six-inch iron valves. 

One brass globe valve, each 1-4, 3-8, 1-2, 3-4, 1, 1 1-4, 1 1-2, 2 inch. 

One brass peet valve, each 1-2, 3-4, 1, 1 1-4, 1 1-2, 2, 2 1-2, 3 inch. 

Two plated shower-bath cocks. 

One service cock, each 3-8, 1-2, 3-4, 1, 1 1-4, 1 1-2, 2 inch. 

Six finished oil cu23S, assorted. 

Two finished globe oil cups. 

One finished grease injector. 

Two finished gauge cocks. 

Two Mississippi gauge cocks. 

Six cylinder gauge cocks. 

Six loose key cocks, assorted. 

Six racking cocks, assorted. 

Six plain-finished bibb cocks, assorted. 

Three electro-plated urn cocks, assorted. 

Two pair brass rowlocks. 

One large steam whistle, finished. 

Eight ingots Selby's anti-fx'iction metal. 

Eight ingots IXL anti-friction metal. 

One pipe vise. 

One anvil. 

Two transverse jacks. 

Five pole picks, Wright's. 

Five drifting picks, Wright's. 

Two drifting picks eyes, Wright's, 

Six surface picks. 

One small cofiee mill, Enterprise Manufacturing Company. 

One large coffee mill. Enterprise Manufacturing Company, 

Twenty-six bags shot, Selby & Co. 

Four Earton's pump augurs. 

Three pair sheep shears. 

Three Grundy's patent |)ipe cutters. 

Two Stanwood's pipe cutters. 

Eighteen ratchet dx'ills, comprising three different manufacturers. 

One Mrs. Knowles' fluting machine. 

One Osbourn's fluting machine. 

One Fairbanks' weighing machine. 

One Howe's weighing machine. 

One Universal drilling machine. 

Three Weston's patent pulley blocks, from 1-2 to 5 tons. 

One Dole's patent pulley block. 

One show card wrenches. •'->> j 

Two buck saws. ^- -.■ ,, I /^r^CS\c> 

Two silver-plated lanterns, s^Qi'Zed by VjV^UV IV^ 
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One locomotive headlight. 

One Cowell's patent door spring. 

One coil rubber belting, 3 inch. 

One coil rubber belting, 4 inch. 

One coil rubber belting, 5 inch. 

One coil rubber belting, 6 inch. 

One coil rubber belting, 7 inch. 

One coil rubber belting, 8 inch. 

One coil rubber belting, 10 inch. 

One coil rubber belting, 12 inch. 

One piece Italian hemp packing. 

One piece soapstone packing, each 3-8, 1-2, 3-4, 1 inch. 

One piece [] rubber packing each 3-8, 1-2, 3-4, 1 inch. 

One piece round rubber packing, each 3-8, 1-2, 3-4, 1 inch. 

Three coils hose, 1-2 inch, 2-pl7. 

Three coils hose, 1-2 inch, 3-ply. 

Three coils hose, 3-4 inch, S-plj. 

Three coils hose, 1 inch, 3-ply. 

Three coils hose, 1 inch, 2-ply. 

Three coils hose, 1 1-4 inch, 3-ply. 

Three coils hose, 1 1-2 inch, 3-ply. 

Three coils hose, 2 inch, 3-ply. 

Two coils hose, 2 1-2 inch, 3-ply. 

Two coils hose, 3 inch, 3-ply. 

One coil hose, 5 inch, 3-ply. 

One coil hose, 6 inch. 

Five manufacturers' show cards. 



STATEMENT OF W. G. BADGEE. 

To Gold Medal Committee: 

Gentlemen: As an exhibitor in the Foui-th Department, class three, I 
beg to submit the following statement for your favorable consideration: 

As agent for the celebrated piano manufacturers, Messrs. Hallet, 
Davis & Co. of Boston, I placed on exhibition a square grand piano, so 
novel in design and construction, and possessing so many merits as a 
work of art, that I beg respectfully to claim for it a special distinction 
over every Instrument exhibited in this State, either by myself or other 
exhibitors, and for the following very cogent reasons: 

First — It is of an entirely new, elegant, and original design, j)atented 
by the manufacturers, March first, eighteen hundred and seventy-two. 

Second — It has the patent Agraffe bridge, full iron frame, and an 
improved repeating action of great power and delicacy of touch. 

Third — It has the improved new scale, possesses unusual purity of 
tone, softness and brilliancy, and will keep in tune longer than any 
other instrument. 

The pianos of Messrs. Hallet, Davis & Co., of which the one exhibited 
is a first class specimen, have taken no less than thirty-two first premiums 
over all competitors at the principal Fairs and exhibitions throughout 
the Union, and the justice of these awards has been earnestly indorsed 
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by some of the greatest pianists and composers of Europe and America, 
all of whona. have acknowledged the extraordinary mechanical inge- 
nuity of the manufacturers, and have enthusiastically commended the 
rich, full, resonant bass; the clear, bell-like ringing treble, and the truly 
marvelous balance of tone throughout the entire instrument. 

The manufactory of Messrs. Hallet, Davis & Co. may now be said to be 
one of the most complete in the known world. It covers no less than two 
and one half acres of land, gives steady employment to nearly five hun- 
dred workmen, and has turned out no less than seventeen thousand 
pianos. They are naturally proud of such a record, and believing that 
X have adduced sufficient evidence to illustrate their marked superiority 
over any instrument on exhibition, I most respectfully urge that I am 
entitled to a gold medal. 

I also claim a similar distinction for the Geo. Woods & Co. cabinet 
reed organ, which was awarded a special premium at your Fair; the 
following distinct merits being claimed for them: 

First — Yaluable improvements and ingenious devices never before 
introduced into any instrument. 

Second — ]N"ovelty of design and peculiarity of construction, whereby 
an extraordinary increase of power is obtained. 

Third— Improved acoustic chambers (patented), valves, bellows, and 
knee swell. 

Fourth — Solo stops, remarkable for the beauty and variety of their 
effects. 

Fifth — The vox celeste stop (patented), possessing an entirely new 
and thrilling quality of tone — pipe-like in its nature. 

Sixth — The seoline stop (patented), being an additional set of reeds, 
exquisitely voiced and ingeniously arranged in a separate wind chest — 
of exceeding softness and sweetness — capable of producing a variety of 
effects of most bewitching character. 

Seventh — Wood's octave coupler; a complete novelty and an import- 
ant invention, by which the power of the organ is nearly doubled at the 
will of the player. 

Messrs. Geo, Woods & Co. possess one of the largest, and without any 
exception, the best arranged factory in America. Their machinery is 
of the best and most approved construction, and they are determined 
that their organs shall be in eveiy respect the finest and best, regardless 
of cost or trouble. 

It is almost superfluous for mo to add another word. The distinct 
features claimed for these pianos and organs should speak for them- 
selves, and I conclude by again respectfully urging that they are deserv- 
ing of special recognition at your hands. 

Having full faith in the superior merits of my exhibition, I respect- 
fully submit the foregoing statement for your fiavorable consideration, 
and trusting you will award the gold medal for each of the above instru- 
ments exhibited by me in the fourth class^ 



I am very res2)ectfully yours, 



WM. G. BADGEfi. 
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FIFTH DEPARTMENT. 



STATEMENT OF JAMES T. STRATTON. 

To the honorable Gold Medal Committee: 

Gentlemen: The undersigned, a resident of Brooklyn, County of Ala- 
meda, State of California, desires to compete for the premium offered by 
the State Agricultural Society for eighteen hundred and seventy-two, 
for the " greatest number of useful forest trees, planted in permanent 
plantation during the past year," and respectfully represents that he has 
planted, during the past year, in permanent plantation, on the Gum Tree 
Farm, in Castro Valley, Eden Township, County and State aforesaid, 
seventeen thousand six hundred Australian gum trees {Eucalyptus)^ of 
the following vai'ieties, viz: 



Variety. 



Eucalyptus Globulus 

Eucalyptus Paniculata... 
Eucalyptus Tereticornis 
Eucalyptus Verminalis.. 
Eucalyptus Hemiflora. . . 
Eucalyptus Obliqua 

Total 



Kuml^er. 



8,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
300 
300 



17,600 



And that they cover an area of about seventeen and a half acres of 
ground, surveyed by myself (am a practical surveyor); and that said 
trees are at the present time in a healthy, growing condition, and from 
two to four feet in height. 

JAS. T. STRATTON. 

Sworn and subscribed to before me the tenth day oi September, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-two. 

ASA HOWAED, 

Justice of the Peace. 



DESCRIPTION OF MODE OF CULTIVATION. 

The seeds from which the above trees were grown were imporied 
from Australia, and, in July, eighteen hundred and seventy- one, were 
sown in a frame under glass, where they remained about three months, 
when they were transplanted into boxes about six inches deep and two 
and a half feet square (about one hundred in each box), from which 
they were transplanted to their permanent location in Aj)ril, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-two. The ground was well plowed, and the j^lants, 
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except B. YerminaliSy were planted in rows each way eight feet by six 
feet, E, Verminalis being planted in rows eight feet by three feet. 
These trees make a total of one hundred and three thousand trees 
planted within three years, viz: thirty -five thousand in eighteen hundred 
and seventy; fifty thousand, all B, Globulus, in eighteen hundred and 
seventy-one, and the present statement of seventeen thousand six hun- 
dred in eighteen hundred and seventy-two, covering, in all, about one 
hundred and thirty acres j and the undersigned respectfully represents 
that the example he has set, and the proof that he has given of the 
r>ractic ability of forest growing in this State, fairly entitles him to the 
gold medal which is to be awarded by the State Agricultural Society in 
this department. 



EespectfuUy submitted, 



JAS. T. STEATTON. 



STATEMENT OP EOBEET WILLIAMSOJST. 

To the honorable Gold Medal Committee: 

Gentlemen: Your honorable Eoard having offered a gold medal for 
the most meritorious display in each of the seven departments, and I 
having been an exhibitor in the Fifth Department at your last exhibition, 
in September, eighteen hundred and seventy-two, and having entered 
for the gold medal in said department, I would hereby claim' the award 
of the medal, from the following considerations: 

First — That the articles exhibited by me are, and must continue to be, 
among the staple products of the country; they constitute a very large 
per cent of our articles of food, and are both luxuries and absolute 
necessities of life; they are among the principal articles of commerce in 
all our markets, and consequently bring annually a large revenue to our 
citizens and the State, thereby benefiting the whole community. 

Second — I would claim the medal on the ground that I had on exhibi- 
tion a greater and better variety of products than any other exhibitor 
in the Fifth De2>artment, as reference to my entries and i)rcraiums will 
show. 

Third — That notwithstanding the great variety of products exhibited 
by me, I was the actual producer of all the articles thus exhibited, with 
the exception of about ^ve items, and as the object sought is to encourage 
actual production, I would be entitled to the av»^ard in preference to an 
exhibitor who did not ]3roduce the articles exhibited. 

Most respectfullj'^ yours, 

EOBEET WILLIAMSON. 
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STATEMENT OF SAMUEL COLE. 

To the Gold Medal Committee: 

Gentlemen: I have entered mj exhibition of cheese, made at the last 
State Fair, for the gold medal in the Fifth Department, and come now to 
show you that it was at least meritorious. 

In the exhibition of cheese, I was the only competitor, and there is 
consequently nothing to say as between my exhibition and that of other 
cheese makers. I was informed by many good judges who are accus- 
tomed to attending the State Fair that my exhibition was superior to 
any ever made in the State in this particular branch, and if so, it is 
entitled to some merit. The dairymen are too careless about putting 
forward their special industry, and I have come to the conclusion that I 
will make no more exhibitions unless I have a prospect of competition. 

I believe I am only stating w^hat those who know my business and 
my manner of conducting it will bear me out in, when I say I have done 
more to improve the cheese-making business in the State, by the intro- 
duction of new and improved tools and processes of manufacture, than 
any other man in the State. 

Thisis oneof the industries that can be very greatly enlarged in order 
to produce enough to supply the home demand and stojD the flow of 
gold out of the State to pay for importations. We have here the cows 
and all the facilities to do this, and only want earnest men to take hold of 
it; and your committee, by awarding the medal in the Fifth Department 
to a representative of this industry, can do much to induce such men to 
look into and engage in it. 

With these remarks I leave the matter in your hands. 



Eespectfuliy, 



SAMUEL COLE, 



STATEMENT OF WILLIAM M. HAYNIE. 

To the Committee on Award of Gold Medal, Fifth Department : 

Gentlemen: Allow me, as a competitor in this department, to call 
your attention to the exhibition of hops made by myself at the last 
State Fair, and the importance of this branch of agricultural products, 
as pertaining to the financial and industrial interests of this State. 

I suppose that the State Eoard, in making provisions for the awards 
of the gold medals in the different departments, had in view: First, 
encouragement; second, dissemination of j)i'actical knowledge; third, 
the successful development of the different industries claiming those 
awards of merit. Time and space will not allow me to enter into a full 
discussion of the merits of this branch of agricultural industry. Suf- 
fice it to say that the hops exhibited by myself wore of tvro varieties — 
the English cluster hop, and the Bavarian hop. The first were imported 
many years ago; the second, three or four years ago, from Bavaria. 
Those hops are pronounced by expert judges, both in London and jSTew 
York, as well as our own State, first-class hops, outranking all other 
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hops grown in the United States, and taking second place in the Lon- 
don market. 

I believe the production of the hop in this State, if properly encour^ 
aged and correct knowledge be disseminated, will in a few years take 
rank with our most valuable articles of commercial export. The hop 
has the most favorable climate and soil in California of any State or 
district now known in Europe or America. First, we are entirely 
exempt from all those climatic casualties incident to the Eastern 
States and Europe, such as aphis, mold, mildew, blight, etc; second, 
the season for harvesting is so peculiarly ada]>ted to the perfect gath- 
ering and curing of the same that we do not suffer any inconvenience 
while harvesting the crop; third, while it has been fully demonstrated 
that in Europe, for a series of ten years, the crop has not averaged above 
eight hundred pounds, and in the Eastern States eight hundred and 
fifty pounds to the acre, we in California have averaged, for the last six 
years, about fifteen hundred pounds to the acre. 

JSTow, gentlemen, allow me to refer you for further information upon 
this subject to my essay, in Agricultural Eeport for eighteen hundred 
and sixty- seven and eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, and believing 
that the hop interest in all its bearings to us as a people is worthy of the 
award of the medal, I submit these imperfect and briefly written remarks 
for your consideration, and subscribe myself, 

Your most obedient servant, 

WILLIAM M. HAYNIE. 



SIXTH DEPARTMENT. 



STATEMENT OF L. A. GOULD. 

2o the Committee on Gold Medals : 

1 place my exhibition of desiccated fruits in competition for the gold 
medal in the Fifth Department, and after you have examined them will 
only refer you to the following statement of the process by which they 
are preserved or dried: 

This fruit is placed on galvanized wire cloth, in close rooms, that will 
exclude all dust and insects; then a heated current of air is forced 
through it by a powerful exhaust fan, and the super-matureation is 
completed in from three to six hours. This quick process cures the 
fruit before it has time to go into the fermenting stage. All sun-dried fruit 
goes through a thorough fermentation and decaying process, imparting 
a vinegar-acid taste to the fruit, that gives the well-known disagreeable 
dried fruit taste. Desiccated fruit is fresh fruit, and when cooked is 
superior to green fruit that has not been treated by the super-maturea- 
tion process. 

^-^ L. A. GOULD, 
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STATEMENT OF B. F. AIKEN. 



To the Committee on the Award of Gold Medals: 

Gentlemen: Having made application foi' the gold medal in the Sixth 
Department^ I beg leave to offer the following reasons upon which I base 
my claim: 

I claim the gold medal upon the most valuable industry represented 
in the Sixth Department — that of dried and preserved fruits — and for 
making the most valuable and meritorious display in the same, having 
upon exhibition twenty-one varieties of dried fraits, and twenty-six 
varieties of preserved fruits; a greater variety, and more in quantity, 
by several hundi-ed pounds, than all other exhibitors combined, and 
receiving from a competent and discriminating committee five premiums 
in this department — more than any other two exhibitors — which is deci- 
sive evidence of the merit of my exhibit. 

Beside the dried fruits exhibited under glass, I had upon exhibition 
several hundred pounds in uniform-sized packages, prepared for market, 
being pressed into the boxes in a solid form. I believe the business of 
drying fruit for market to be of the greatest prospective value to the 
State of any industry represented in this department. There is already 
a great and growing interest felt among our fruit growers in this sub- 
ject; not only for drying for our home market, but for export, in time, 
by the ton and ear load, to eastern markets. 

I am now growing several thousand plum trees for the purpose of 
raising plums expressly to dry for market; the drying to be done in a 
house built for the purpose, as sun drying, or drjdng in the open air 
extensively, I consider impracticable. 

If our agricultural committees would give to this industry that atten- 
tion and award which, its merits deserve, it would incite a greater inter- 
est among our fruit growers in this department of the business, which 
would induce many of them to enter into fruit drying extensively, thereby 
saving millions of dollars to our State annually. 

The above is most respectfully submitted for your consideration. 

ED. F, AIKEN. 



SEVENTH I3EPARTMENT. 



STATEMENT OF X C. DEVINB & EEOTHEE. 

To Committee on Award of Gold Medal: 

Gentlemen: In our department, we claim the merit of executing the 
finest and best j^ieces of sculpture in marble, which were exhibited at 
the State Fair of eighteen hundred and seventy-two. 

Fii\st — That the exhibition of the same was attended with considerable 
cost and labor to us, our object being to have the fine arts of our State, 
as produced by hammer and chisel, fairly represented, and thus call for 
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all honorable competition. But, as your honorable committee will bear 
in mind, such works do not get the least encouragement in this country; 
but if the works exhibited by us came from Florence, or some other 
place of note in Europe, they would find a ready market on this coast. 
For the reason that fine work is not encouraged here, we have to dis- 
continue this branch of our trade, and follow the rough and ready style 
of work most generally done in this country, as it is the most remu- 
nerative; and we hope the committee will take this thing into consid- 
eration. 

Second — The works exhibited by us consisted of two mantel-pieces of 
Yermont marble, with sculptured figures of Italian statuary marble, and 
one of Italian mock statu aiy marble, and two Gothic monuments, some- 
what relieved on top by the composite order and two scrolls of Italian 
marble — one with a dove on top, with the morning glory entwined 
around the dove, which of itself is a masterpiece; the other has a sleep- 
ing baby on top, and is a true copy from nature, but in miniature size. 
It has cost us one hundred dollars to take these articles to the Pavilion 
and set them up, and take them down and set them up again in our 
wai^eroom. While the artist in painting can pack his works on a wagon 
at once easily, we have to take a di-ay nearly a day to do our hauling. 
Therefore, we claim the society should be a little more liberal in the 
marble department in regard to premiums. 

Hoping, gentlemen, you will give our claim all due consideration, we 
most respectfully submit the above. 

J. C. DEYINE & BEOTHEE. 



STATEMENT OP GEO. G. W. MOKGAN, 

To the Committee on Gold Medals: 

Gentlemen: In presenting my claim to the gold medal of the Seventh 
Department, for a design for a narrow gauge railroad and canal com- 
bined, I should hesitate greatly if 1 were not assured that your Judgment 
will not be influenced by considerations that would operate on those of 
a lower standard of intelligence. 

I admit my plan is " only an idea," but it is one which, if carried into 
practical operation, will do for California what the Erie Canal, of New 
Tork, has done for that State — convert millions of almost useless acres of 
our best lands into productive grain fields, give the farmer the cheapest 
possible transportation, convert desert wastes into populous cities, and, 
besides doing an infinite amount of good otherwise, make California the 
highway of nations to the northern coast, which, in fature ages, will bo 
developed to an extent that few at present living conceive of. True, 
it is "only an idea." Gallileo's, when he |)roclaimed the revolution of 
the earth around the sun, was no more; neither was Newton's theory of 
gravitation, deduced from seeing the apple fall; nor Franklin's, when he 
brought down the lightning from heaven, and proved its identity with 
electricity; nor Morse's, when he made the lightning speak man's mes- 
sages to man in a language then to be invented, which is now familiar 
to thousands of telegraphers' ears, if not to mankind at large. The dis- 
covery of America hy Columbiis was the result of ^'only an idea." 
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Professor Agassiz said: "It only reqiiires one man to conceive an idea, 
or demonstrate a scientific fact, when plenty of men will be found ready 
to carry it to a practicable and profitable result." The most gigantic 
fact in science, philosophy, or art, was at one time "only an idea." 
Surely, an idea that is susceptible of developing the resources of this 
State, adding countless millions of dollars to its productive industry, 
increasing its population to an infinite extent, and making our State one 
of the greatest in the Union, is deserving of more consideration at your 
hands than the mere successful elaboration or display of skill by some 
mechanic or manipulator of art. 



Very respectfully yours, 



GEO. G. W. MOEGAN. 



The Sacramento Union did me the honor to comment on my design, 
as follows: 

"NARROW GAUGE RAILROAD AND CANAL COMBINED. 

"Among the many interesting and valuable ideas eliminated at the late 
Fair was a very modest design by George G. W. Morgan, Secretary of 
the Eeclamation Fund Commission of this city, for which a siDecial 
premium was recommended. 

" The idea consists of building a single track narrow gauge railroad 
alongside a canal. By this plan, small donkey engines, costing only 
about two thousand dollars or throe thousand dollars, could be made to 
px'opel one or more canal boats at a rate of say four or fiw^ miles au 
hour, thus transporting grain, etc., at the lowest possible cost, not interfer- 
ing with the banks more than at present by the horse-power; and should 
it be desired to run trains for passengers, the freight engines could be 
switched off at certain hours, and the line kept perfectly free therefor. 

" The design contemplates a line for the down trains on one side of the 
canal and for the up trains on the other. While there is a central rail 
of iron with the bevel- wheel gearing, as on the Swiss lines, there are 
two outside wooden rails to take oif a portion of the w^eight and preserve 
an equilibrium. Although no width of gauge has been determined upon, 
two feet, or at most two and a half, gauge would be all- sufficient. The 
Festinoag Eailroad of JN'orth Wales is only twenty-three and a half 
inches wide, and has been working xov about fifteen years with perfect 
success. This plan, if carried into execution, would reclaim our waste 
land, give our farmers the cheapest possible transportation for their pro- 
duce, build up villages, towns, and cities, as the New York Erie Canal 
has done under the genius of DeWitt Clinton, afford an opening for 
millions to locate the now unproductive lands in our State, give employ- 
ment to thousands of our mechanics, and generally promote the best inter- 
ests of our State. It is a singular fact that since the opening of the Fair 
the last European mail brought to this city a copy of the celebrated 
English paper, E/igineermg, Avhich shows that essentially the same plan 
is about to be adopted in Ireland. Thus affording another illustration 
that two ingenious minds were at Avork at the same moment thousands of 
miles apart endeavoring to solve the same problem." 
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To the Gold Medal Committee: 

Gentlemen: The question of the bestowment of the gold medal for 
the most meritorious exhibition in the Seventh Department, at the late 
State Fair, being the only one left for my further consideration, I have 
thought it advisable to address the Eoard upon the subject, and to set 
before it such facts and arguments bearing upon the case as shall induce 
the Eoard to thoroughly consider my claims to the medal. It may be 
that in this way some compensation may yet be made for what I con- 
ceive to have been a very superficial and hasty examination by the judges 
of the comparative merits of the two rival landscapes at the Fair. I had 
brought, at great expense, my largest and best work, upon which I had 
expended many months of arduous and unremitting study and labor, 
and which had been pronounced by art critics and artists a masterpiece, 
and when I found that a painting quite unfinished in many respects had 
taken all the money premiums offered by the society for this branch, as 
well as for the best exhibition of paintings, you may readily conceive 
my astonishment at the verdict. I regret exceedingly that the two 
paintings could not have been placed side by side under an equal light. 

And now, gentlemen, allow me to suggest a few of the reasons, involv- 
ing, as they naturally do, a little art criticism, why I believe 1 ana justly 
entitled to the gold medal for the most meritorious exhibition in the 
Seventh Department. 

First — Were not mine the most complete and highly finished paintings 
exhibited? I claim that they were. Any painting, to be entitled to high 
rank as a work of art, must not only be finished in the sense that leaves 
nothing more to be added to its composition in the way of thoroughly 
elucidating the story intended to be told by the artist. It should tell 
the story at a glance. It should represent nature in a grand manner in 
her most beautiful and attractive forms and colors. If the painting be 
a landscape, you will remember that the greatest mastei'S of their call- 
ing have made the study of and the painting of clouds a most effective 
and important part of their compositions. The principal lights should 
be so judiciously contrasted as materially to enhance the value of the 
darker portions of the work. Unity of effect and story are as import- 
ant to the painter of an epic landsca2De, and certainly requires as much 
power in the originating mind of the artist who designs and paints it, as 
IS involved in the writing of a drama. The highest type of all paint- 
ing — of all art — is that which, comprehending all the qualities I have 
enumerated above, joins to them a careful finish of every detail, and 
which leaves on tbe mind of the beholder as unmistakable a sign of 
refined intelligence of the artist who produced it as it is possible to dis- 
cern in any work of human agency. Upon what principle of criticism 
the judges could find the qualities I have mentioned as entitling Mr. 
Keith's landscapes to rank in any respect above mine, I am at a loss to 
discover. During thirty years of my life, earnestly and lovingly de- 
voted to my art, and with an unflagging energy in the pursuit of all 
knowledge that can ennoble and elevate it, I have endeavored to advance 
its interests by every honorable means. 

Thus far, gentlemen, I have argued in suj^port of the position that I 
3"^ot only had the best portrait, but by far the best landscapes, in the 
Fair, And if so, why then assuredly the, most meritormus exhibition 
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in the Seventh Department, and entitled to the society's medal. One 
question more, touching the somewhat arbitrary standard fixed m the 
minds of the judges of the comparative value of portraits and land- 
scapes as works of art, and 1 close. Mr. Keith, it was decided by the 
sesthetical judges, was entitled to the premium for best landscape; ergo, 
he was awarded also the premium of fifty dollars for the best exhibition 
of paintings! Also forty dollars additional for the best collection! 
And of course my portrait of the child ranked below the landscape 
exhibition. To this I would simply answer, that if to endow a head 
with such an appearance of life that the eye shall seem fairly to rival 
the brilliancy of nature, the lips seem ready to part in speech or laugh- 
ter, and the whole so cunningly wrought by the skillful mmd and hand 
of the artist as to seem instinct with the warm incaimation of humanity 
itself; if to do this be not the highest of all artistic attainments, then 
most certainly the greatest names emblazoned in the annals of ancient 
and modern art are unworthy of the places they occupy. It is some- 
what singular no colored photograph could ever, or has, or ever can, 
come anywhere near the best work of the accomplished portrait painter 

from the life, , ., . i i_ v- -u 

Finally, gentlemen, if the six oil paintings exhibited by me, whicn 
included my large picture of the "Last of the Mohicans" and a por- 
trait, admitted to be masterly in every respect of its treatment, did not 
form the most meritorious exhibition, as it was generally conceded to 
be the most attractive one, and if it should not be so regarded by the 
Board, I should most certainly feel discouraged from ever again ventur- 
ing into the field of such a competition. 

With these few hastily written thoughts and suggestions respectfully 
submitted, I remain, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

ALFEED HAKT, Artist. 
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REPORT OF GOLD MEDAL COMMITTEE FOR 1872. 



To the California State Board of Agriculture: 

Gentlemen: "We have the honor to report the result of our examina- 
tion and conclusions, as follows: 

We were not notified of our appointment until some days of the Fair 
had passed; but as soon as we could we held a meeting, and went through 
the building and examined carefully each and every exhibition. In 
order, then, to become acquainted with the especial merits claimed by 
each exhibitor, we invited written statements of the grounds upon which 
the merit was placed and the medal claimed, both for our own informa- 
tion^ and assistance, and the information of the people generally, who 
are interested. When the time set for these statements to be handed in 
arrived, we met at the ofiice of the society in Sacramento and gave them 
all a careful reading and consideration, and thereupon made the follow- 
ing awards: 

The medal in the First Department — live stock — having been awarded 
by another committee, we commenced with the 

Second Department. — The medal in this department was awarded to 
Goodwin & West, of San Francisco, for the Goodwin pump. 

Third Department— To Anna Gettz Lucas, of San Francisco, for wax 
fruits and flowers. 

Fourth Department— To Carlton Newman, of San Francisco, for 
home-made glassware. 

Fifth Department— To Robert Williamson, of Sacramento, for exhi- 
bition of vegetables. 

Sixth Department— To E. F. Aiken, of Sacramento, for exhibition of 
dried fruits. 

Seventh Department— To Alfred Hart, of San Francisco, for paint- 
ings in oil. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 

K S. CARE, 
S. J. FINNEY, 
WAEREN WASSON, 
HORACE ADAMS, 
E. KENYON. 
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REPORT OF CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 

AS MEMBEE OP YISITING COMMITTEE. 



As a member of the Visiting Committee of the State Agricultural 
Society we have commenced our annual rounds among the farmers, and 
as we go we shall take notes for the benefit of the readers of the press. 
Our associate and traveling companion is Colonel Coleman Younger, of 
Santa Clara, a member of the State Board of Agriculture. The Colonel 
being owner of one of the largest herds of thoroughbi^ed Durham cattle 
in the State, and a good judge and ardent admirer of good stock of all 
kinds, the stock men may look for a visit from him at any time. If we 
venture any suggestions in these notes in regard to stock matters, the 
stock owners will remember that they are given in the interest of the 
general industry and in the kindest feelings, and we hope they will be 
received in the same spirit. Eepresenting, as we do, the general agricul- 
tural interests, we shall speak freely of the practices of the farmers in 
the districts we travel through, and hope our observations may be of 
some value to those directly interested, as well as to the general reader, 

OEOVILLE A^B YICINITT. 

On Tuesday, June eleventh, we left Sacramento by rail and arrived 
in Oroville the same evening. The Colonel, having preceded us the day 
before, had taken time by the forelock and visited the farm of Joseph 
Glaucauf previous to our arrival. This farm is situated in the forks of 
the Feather Elver and the Honcut Creek, and contains fifteen hundred 
acres of as rich and valuable land as there is on the Honcut, where the 
land is famed for its almost unlimited fertility. The farm is generally 
level, and is dotted over by groves of magnificent old spreading black 
oaks, covered with a luxuriant dark-green foliage, hanging, like the 
foliage of the weeping willow, almost to the ground. Here and there is 
the bed of an ancient creek meandering through the place, and on either 
side are irregular rows of these same venerable and beautiful trees, 
spreading their arms over and furnishing grateful shade to the numerous 
bands of fine horses and herds of fat and beautiful cattle with which 
Mr. Glaucauf s farm is well stocked. Mr. Glaucauf has some five hundred 
acres of wheat and barley which must yield from thirty to ^fty bushels 
per acre, and almost ready for the reaper. He has also fifty acres of 
alfalfa growing most luxuriantly, and with its dark green foliage pre- 
sents a most beautiful sight and delightful contrast to the golden hues 
of the grain fields and lighter yellow of the wild oats pastures. Mr. 
Glaucauf is most favorably impressed with this grass and intends extend- 
ing its cultivation. 
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On the twelfth, by invitation, we visited the place of James Birt, to 
see his horticultural operations. Mr. Birt has about one hundred and 
sixty acres lying within a mile of the town. Quite a large portion of 
this land is now rented to Chinamen for garden purposes, and pays an 
annual rental of twenty dollars, and the Chinamen make money at that. 

A portion of the place is cultivated by Mr. Lcggate, and brother-in- 
law of Mr. Birt. On this portion we saw a most excellent vegetable 
garden in a most excellent state of cultivation. The vegetables, too, 
were much more advanced than we anticipated. Tomatoes were full- 
grown and just ready to color. Mr. L.'s mode of cultivating the tomato 
is to trim all the leaves and branches off" of the main stalk until about a 
foot high, and train each vine to a stake. The vines at this time are 
from four to &Ye feet high, and all the branches ai^e kept in close to the 
stake. The fruit under this mode of cultivation is exposed to the sun 
and ripens more rapidly, and the vines are said to be much more prolific. 
Mr. Birt has about five acres in various kinds of grapevines, and we 
have seen no place in the State where the grapes are so forwai'd as in 
this vineyard. The Catawba are very nearly full grown, and the Los 
Angeles are as large as large sized peas. We also ale here the red 
astraehan apple, fully ripe. It is Mr. Birt's intention to work nearly 
his whole place into table and raisin grapes, and we have seen no place 
in the State so favorable for such an enterprise. 

ORANGES AND LEMONS. 

In the garden of Judge Sexton we saw orange and lemon trees loaded 
with fruit for the first time this year; while in the gai-den of Mr. 
Glaucauf, in town, stands an orange tree about twelve years old, that 
this year bore and ripened four hundred as fine oranges as we ever saw 
grown in Los Angeles. They are of the same variety. A tree on Bid- 
well's Bar, some six miles above Oroville, this year bore fifteen hundred 
oranges, as good as any grown anywhere. These are significant facts, 
and tree horticulturists in this vicinity, and indeed all over the State, 
should benefit by them, 

VINEYARDS AND WINE. 

Oroville is undoubtedly one of the most favorable localities in the 
foothills of the Sierras for the cultivation of the vine for wine purposes. 
T. Shaub, whose vineyard is some three miles above this place, and 
known as the White Eoek Vineyard, has exhibited his wines at the State 
Fair a number of times, and has in every instance carried oft' some of the 
first premiums. By a very little inquiry we were told the names of 
some thirty persons within a radius of three or four miles of town who 
are more or less engaged in the cultivation of the vine, and who own 
in the aggregate some four hundred acres of vineyards; all, or very 
nearly ail, bearing vines. 

VINEYARDS DO NOT PAY. 

Notwithstanding the natural advantages of location, soil, and climate, 
We are afraid that the cultivation of the grape and the i^|a^iDg of wine 
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has in every instance proved a pecuniary loss. A number who have 
made wines, bought casks to store them in^ and who have devoted con- 
siderable time and money to the enterprise, are out the expense, and 
have no prospect of selling their wines to repay themselves. Upon 
inquiry as to the cause of this unfavorable state of aifairs we learned: 

First — That each individual producer has at great expense undertaken, 
without any very definite or correct information of the business, to 
make wine of the few grapes raised on his place, and in many instances 
these undertakings have proved failures, the grape juice becoming vine- 
gar instead of wine, and even if good wine was the result, it cost more 
than it is worth. 

Second — That the freight asked by the railroads to transport the wine 
to San Francisco or other markets is so high that the producer would 
have but little left, even could he sell at good prices, after paying these. 

Third — On account of the government tax and unjust restrictions it 
will not pay to distill the wines or grapes into brandy 

Under such circumstances, the wine growers about Oroville are about 
discouraged, and some of them have commenced digging up their vines 
to make room for some crop that promises immediate and certain remu- 
neration. Against such a course we would make a vigorous protest, 
and would advise all interested to join their interests, so far as wine 
making is concerned, something on the plan of the cheese manufacturing 
establishments of some of the Middle and Eastern Atlantic States. Thus 
two difficulties will be overcome — expense of production will be reduced, 
and a uniform quality of wine will be produced, adding value to the 
product. Having a large quantit}^ of wine under a single ownership to 
be removed to market, better terms can be made with the railroads, 
and, it being of a better quality, a better price can be secured for the 
same. ■ 

Having i-emained in Oroville a part of one day — we could have spent 
three days profitably among the farmers in that vicinity — we left at one 
p. M. of the twelfth instant, per the Chico stage, for the farm of 



MOSES WICK. 

Mr. Wick's place is on the direct road from Oroville to Chico, ten 
miles from the latter place and fifteen from the former. Before the 
completion of the railroad from Marysville to Chico, a large p^oi'tion of 
the travel between the central and northern portions of the State, and 
the Oregon travel, passed over this road, when Wick's place was an 
important stopping place, and his hotel made him a great deal of money, 
and he paid little attention to farming, except to cut hay for the stock 
of his customers. The hotel business having fallen off very much, 
Mr. Wick has turned his attention to the improvement and stocking his 
land, of which he has something over a thousand acres — a large portion 
of it being very rich valley land, and well watered. 

THOROUGHBRED STOCK. 



In eighteen hundred and seventy-one, Mr. Wick imported from Ohio 
and Illinois twenty-seven head of thoroughbred short -horned Durham 
cattle. At the time of the last State Fair, although Mr. Wick's cattle 
were in poor condition, and although he did not expect to obtain any 
premiums offered on that occasion, like a true Californian, who has the 
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good reputation of his State at heart, he exhibited some. eight head of 
bulls and cows, and his cattle atti'acted a good deal of attention from 
good judges. Since that time they have improved in condition very 
much, and the younger bulls and heifers have come out A JSTo. 1. Though 
he has sold a number of head at good prices, the natural increase has 
more than kept pace with his sales, and his herd now numbers thirty- 
five head, including calves — fifteen head of breeding cows, some five or 
six head of bulls two years old and over, and the balance bulls and 
heifers of less age. Those who want to buy good bulls would do well 
to call on Mr. Wick. 

He intends to exhibit a large number of his stock this Fall at the 
State Fair, and we give his competitors notice that they will have to 
show mighty good stock, or they will come out of the hands of the 
<3ommittee second best. 

TO CHICO. 

Having enjoyed the bounteous hospitality of Mr. Wick, we accepted 
an invitation to ride with him to Chico the next morning. On this route 
we i)assed through thousands of acres of high plain lands, from which 
large fiocks of sheej) had just been driven higher up in the mountains 
for fresher and better pasture. The land is nearly all well adapted to 
the cultivation of the vine, and, we have no doubt, will some day be 
covered with fiourishing vineyards, and supporting a dense population 
of industrious people. 

As we approached Chico, we began to ride through large grain fields^ 
soon to be ready for the harvest. The grain is well headed and the 
berry plump, but the straw is somewhat uneven on the ground and not 
very heavy— showing plainly the effects of the past wet Winter. 

The grain crop of Butte Countj^, we are assured by the best judges, 
will not be as heavy this as last year; still there will be a very good 
crop, and the farmers are all in the best of spirits. Having had a better 
crop last year than any other county in the State, and having obtained 
good prices, they do not feel like complaining now, and they certainly 
have no reason to do so. 



GENERAL BIDWELL'S FARM. 

Having brushed off the dust and eaten dinner at the Union Hotel, we 
accepted an invitation fi'om General Bid well to take a ride over his mag- 
nificent farm. This farm has been described so often by correspondents 
of the various newspapers of the State, that we shall only speak of some 
of the opei-ations and enterprises that are being pushed forward on the 
place, very briefly. 

The farm consists of twenty thousand acres, all of which is under a 
good fence, and pretty well cut up into fields of from one to two thou- 
sand acres each, hy equal division fences. Perhaps there is no other one 
individual in the State cultivating so many acres, engaged so extensively 
in the cultivation of so many varieties of products. General Bidvvell is, 
in every sense of the word, a general farmer. He does not, like many 
other extensive California producers, bend all his energies and means to 
the production of a single crop — wheat, for instance — or to the raising 
of cattle, or sheep, or horses. He raises almost everything that is culti- 
vated in California, and his operations in each are on a large scale. 
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THE VINEYARD — RAISINS. 



The General being strictly a temperance man does not propose to 
cultivate the grape for wine or brandy; this he will leave for others. 
Still he has some seventy-five thousand vines on the high rolling land at 
the upper end of his 'plsice, and proposes to keep on plantiiig until his 
vineyard will cover from one to two thousand acx'es. The land is well 
adapted to the vine, and is of but very little account for any other pur- 
pose without irrigation. The varieties of grapes cultivated have been 
selected with a view to the production of raisins, a large proportion 
being the Muscat of Alexandria. It is his intention to enter very exten- 
sively into raisin culture, and to insure success, the General expects to 
visit Spain this Fall and gather all the necessary practical information, 
and import an experienced raisin producer to take charge of this special 
department. The enterprise is a very important one, and we hope and 
trust it will be made a success. California ought, and we believe will, at 
no distant day, supply the whole United States with raisins. 



WHEAT ANB BARLEY. 

There are about two thousand acres of wheat on the farm, and one 
thousand acres of barley and oats. Of all the wheat we have seen in 
our travels, that growing on this farm is the cleanest of weeds, and the 
grain stands the evenest on the ground. This is the result of the perfect 
system of cultivation adopted by the foreman, Mr. Cochran. All the 
wheat land is plowed twice — once shallow in the early Winter, when all 
volunteer weeds or grain have commenced to gTow, and then again deep 
when what weed seed and grain had not previously sprouted has taken 
another start. The last time plowing the plows are gauged so that they 
run at an equal depth all the time, and great pains are taken that every 
inch of land is thoroughly plowed. In one field of one thousand aci*es 
the wheat heads seemed to be on an exact plane with each other, and 
the yield promises to be not much less than forty bushels to the acre, 
though wheat has been grown on this same land now seventeen years 
in succession. We name this latter fact to show the strength of the 
soil, but more particularly to condemn the practice. The General 
assured us that he would not defend this kind of farming, and that he 
intended to continue it no longer. He would sow this old land in alfalfa^ 
and thus make it yield a larger profit than it has been doing from wheat, 
and put an adjoining field which had never been plowed into gTain, and 
thus with the same labor increase the production all around. 

A BIG YIEI/D. 



We saw one piece of twelve acres of meadow which had just been 
mowed the second time this year. The first mowing in April it yielded 
forty-two tons, and the last, fifty; thus making ninety-two tons of good 
alfalfa hay from twelve acres of land! It will probably be mown twice 
more, and may yield an equal amount. If irrigated it would undoubt- 
edly yield more, thus making over fifteen tons of hay to the acre in one 
season. 
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MISCELLANEOUS PRODUCTS. 

On this farm is one of the most extra size vegetable gardens in the 
northern portion of the State, in which are growing beets, carrots, pars- 
nips, turnips, corn, potatoes, and nearly everj^thing that California is 
capable of producing in that line, in great abundance and perfection — 
not only for the supply of the family and farm bands, but for sale in the 
town and mining towns and camps of the surrounding mountains. 
Fruit of every description and in quantity, is also produced gener- 
ally; bat this season the crop is very light on account of the late 
frosts. A large dairy of some one hundred cows, making large quanti- 
ties of butter for home consumption and for sale, and furnishing a part 
of the food for the swine, of which there is some four hundred head on 
the place, constitutes a separate establishment. A fine nursery is also 
carried on, under the supervision of an experienced nurseryman, supply- 
ing all the shade and forest trees for the planting in the orchards and 
on the lines of fields and streets. Shops and work-houses, in which are 
made and repaired nearly all the agricultural tools and machinery used 
on the place, form also a part of the farm establishment. 

Indeed, we could continue to enumerate the facilities and conveniences 
connected with this farm, but space will not allow, and we will dismiss 
this notice by saying that there seems to be 

ONE THING LACKING 

In the way of stock. Col, Younger says — but I only partly agree with 
him — this one thing is, a good herd of thoroughbred Durham cattle. No 
man in the State is better fixed for breeding good cattle than General 
Bid well. He should give California the distinction of having the best 
breed in the United States, With this remark we will leave Bidwell's 
and transport the reader to the 

FARM OP THE WALSH ESTATE, 

Where, in company with Senator Kent of Nevada, and Assemblyman 
De Haven, we went on Friday. This farm contains also twenty thou- 
sand acres, all under fence, and about three thousand acres under culti- 
vation in grain this year. It is now owned and managed by Mrs, 
Chambers, the sister of Mrs. Walsh, and her two sons, Joseph and 
Charles. Here we were also most kindly received and hospitably 
treated. Here the Colonel was pei-fectly at home. He found in Mrs. 
Chambers an oH neighbor from St. Louis; and what, as we have before 
hinted, pleased him a " heap," a fine hei*d of 



SHORT-HQRNED CATTLE. 

As is well known, Mr. Walsh was one of the first importers of this 
stock into the State; and Ave think we may safely say that no better 
blooded cattle have ever found their way into the State than were 
brought here in an early day by B. J. Walsh, Without any disparage- 
ment to other importations, or herds descended from other importations, 
we think we can truly say that no other cattle have been a greater 
credit to the State, or have done more to convince our people of the 

e7 
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many advantages of raising good blooded stock, than this same Walsh 
herd. Go where you will in California, where thoroughbred and graded 
cattle are to be found in any number, and you will find their descend- 
ants holding a high position. 

In consequence of the death of Mr. Walsh, and some difficult}^ in 
settling up the estate, these cattle have not been exhibited at our State 
Fair for a number of years back; but they will again make thdr appear- 
ance there this year, and we predict, that although they will meet with 
a much stronger competition than ever before- — with opponents that are 
■worthy of their metaJ — they will still maintain a high position of honor 
and make a desperate, and perhaps a successful, struggle for some of the 
higher premiums and sweepstakes. Though a very large number have 
been sold, this thoroughbred herd now counts fifteen head of breeding 
cows, and twenty -two head of young heifers and bulls. 

Of graded cattle, they certainly have the finest we ever saw, and their 
herd consists of one thousand four hundred head. They will also 
exhibit some of these cattle at the State Fair, to show what graded cattle 
are for beef and the dairy. Mr. Kent, who knows of what he speaks, 
says there is no other breed of cattle in the State whei'e the four-year- 
old steers weigh as much on an average as do the beef steers from this 
herd, into from one hundred and fifty to two hundred pounds. This is 
an item for our beef raisers, and they may profit by it. Having spent 
the day and night at Mrs. Chambers', we returned to Chico and spent 
Saturday among the farmers as we met them in town doing their week's 
business. If one wants to see evidences of agricultural prosperity, let 
him stop in Chico on Saturday at this time of year. 



SOlSrOMA AND MAEIK 

Having determined to spend a week among the different classes of 
agriculturists of the Counties of Sonoma and Marin, Tuesday morning, 
June twenty-sixth, found us at the railroad depot in Petaluma. Upon 
inquiry at the depot, we were informed that the American Hotel, Main 
street, kept by Talbot & Bowles, was the best hotel in town. We 
stepped into the 'bus bearing that name, and wex^e soon at our home, com- 
fortably fixed in one of the best rooms in the house. This being 
done, and dinner being over, we started out to find members of the 
Board of Directors of the local agricultural society, for consultation 
as to the localities and industries to be visited, and routes to be taken. 
The first man we met was I. G. Wickersham, ex-President of the society, 
who gave us a hearty welcome, and very promptly and generously pro- 
posed to spend his time, and with his team, to convey us to such points 
in the district as we might wish to visit. President Ellsworth and Sec- 
retary Grover w^ere absent, but we were soon called on by Vice President 
Denman and Director Meecham, and arrangements were completed by 
which we were to take a seat in the private carriage of the ex-President 
for a visit to some of the representative dairies of the two counties the 
next morning. 

As expected, on that morning we met our traveling companion, Col- 
onel Younger, who had spent Tuesday morning among some of the 
stock men in the vicinity. The Colonel accepted an invitation to ride 
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with Director Meecham, and thus accompanied and provided for, we 
were soon on our road for the dair}^ of Captain O. Allen & Son, which 
we were assured was one of the best arranged and managed in the State, 
if not in the United States. This dairy is situated in Marin County, in 
a westerly direction from Petaluma, about eighteen miles. It is six 
miles from the ocean, and about two and a half miles from the head of 
Tomales Bay. 

general information. 

As we rode along, we kept up a chat with our agreeable and well- 
informed companion, and our readers may be interested in what we saw 
and learned, or, as Horace would say, in '' what I know about farming" 
in Sonoma and Marin Counties. 

The entire road from Petaluma to Captain Allen's dairy is through a 
rough, hilly country, presenting the appearance, to a casual observer, 
of worthless barren waste land. Now we wind one way around the 
steep, rocky side of a mountain; now descend into and aci'oss a deep 
canon, and follow up the rocky bank of a mountain rivulet j but all the 
way the road is fenced, and nearly all the way we are in sight of well- 
conditioned and well'Cared-for herds of dairy cows, feeding, as we have 
read of of old, " on a thousand hills.'^ And every now and then we 
pass a thinfty-iooking dairy establishment, with i^ows of bright tin pans 
glistening in the sun where they have been put out to dry. 

Notwithstanding the barren and worthless appearance of this hilly 
region, every foot of land is under fence and fully occupied, and is val- 
ued by the owners at from twenty-five to forty dollars an acre, and we 
are assured is assessed at those figures under the rule of "full cash 
value," adopted by our Legislature for the guidance of our Assessors. 
Sonoma and Marin are known throughout the State as the dairy coun- 
ties of the Pacific coast, and the fame of this dairy region has spread 
far and wide through the best dairy countries of Europe. 



SWISS DAIRYMEN. 

Especially have the sturdy Swiss dairymasters been attracted from 
their Alpine homes by the superior advantages ofi'ered by our Coast 
Eange districts for carrying on their favorite rural occupations. It is 
said that already fully two thirds of all the dairy business of Marin and 
Sonoma Counties is in the hands of the Swiss, either as rentei's or own- 
ers. These people seem to be peculiarly adapted to this kind of business, 
as the Chinese, Italians, and Portuguese are to market gardening, and 
are said to be a very peaceable, industrious, and thriving people, and 
make the best of citizens. This is proved by the fact that their fii'st 
introduction into this country as dairymen was as late as about eighteen 
hundred and sixty and eighteen hundred and sixty-two, and some of 
those who came here at that time with no money or capital, except their 
industry and knowledge of the business, are now paying taxes on proj)- 
erty to the value of from two to three hundred thousand dollars, and 
nearly all seem to be on the sure road to wealth. 

One of the peculiarities of these people is their disposition to assist 
each other. This disposition takes the form of a practical mutual aid 
system. A poor boy comes to the country and begins by working in 
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one of the dairies by the month; if he proves himself industriouSj hon- 
est, and saving of his wages, in the course of two or three years he can 
command sufficient capital to rent and carry on the largest dairies in the 
county. His countrymen, who are able, take a practical interest in him, 
and by small loans for a long time, and at small intei-est, he is soon in 
possession of funds to make the first payment of fifty per cent of the 
rent money of a good dairy of cows. The second and third payments 
he is able to meet from the business itself, and the poor boy is in a very 
short time one of the stable men of his neighborhood, and is known 
among the bankers of the town by his stated and increasing deposits. 
Soon, instead of money, he deposits his title papers, and is the owner in 
fee simple of a section or two of Uncle Sam's domain, and a citizen of 
his adopted country. The history of this young Swiss is the short but 
true history of many of that country now in Marin and Sonoma Coun- 
ties. And it foretells the state of the dairy business there in the not 
distant future. The large dairies will be sold out and divided into 
smaller ones. The American owners will give place to Swiss owners, 
and the products of the business will be greatly increased and the prices 
lessened. 

MODE OF RENTING. 

Some rent their dairies on shares, but more generally it is the custom 
now, to rent for money rent. If on shares, the owner finds the land, 
cows, tools, houses, and all the necessary conveniences, except the teams 
and wagons, and receives one half the gross product in cash. The cus- 
tom among those who rent for cash is to obtain from twenty -five dollars 
to thirty- five dollars per cow per year— one half down in advance, and 
the other half in equal payments, say in July or October, or such other 
times as may be agreed upon. In the case of cash rent the owner fur- 
nishes the same as above stated when the rent is on shares. 

The average net profits of the lessee is said to be about thirty dollars 
for each cow per year. Thus we have a key to the profits of the dairy 
business. The net profits per yeskv per cow, on an average, sixty dollars. 
This is pretty good, considering that the average price for common dairy 
cows is about forty dollars. It must be remembered, however, that a 
necessary amount of land to support the cows goes with them. Expe- 
rience pi'oves that it requires about seven acres to the cow of land covered 
only with the native wild grasses. Or, to support a dairy of one hun- 
dred cows, seven hundred acres of land is required. Heretofore very 
little hay has been cut or fed by the dairymen; but they are now gene- 
rally convinced that a change in this respect will not only be economical, 
but that the continued prosperity of the business requires it. Of this 
we are fully convinced, and the most prudent and prosperous dairymen 
will be the first to introduce the Winter feeding of dairy cows. 

NATIVE AND ARTIFICIAL GRASSES. 

These coast counties have more rain generally than the interior coun- 
ties, and they also generally have fogs through the Summer season very 
frequently, and hence the native grasses are kept green and in growing 
condition a greater portion of the year here than in the intei'ior. These 
facts, together with a cooler Summer, but more equal climate the year 
through, give to this county its natural advantages as a dairy county. 
The nearer you approach the seacoast we noticed that a larger portion of 
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the native grasses are perennial, the very nutritious bunch grass becom- 
ing more prevalent. But the dairymen have been very generally 
experimenting with artificial grasses, wdth a view to their introduction, 
if any are found adapted to the country. Timothy, redtop, blue grass, 
alfalfa, mesquite, and other vaineties have been tried. ISIone but the two 
latter have met with much success. It seems very probable that both 
the alfalfa and mesquite will be gradually introduced, and double, and 
perhaps quadruple, the capacity of the county for the dairy business. 
Both have been proved perennial even to the tops of the highest hills, 
and both have been cut for hay, yielding as high as three tons per acre 
to the cutting. Both are found doing well and growing luxuriantly, 
presenting a beautiful green, in contrast to the yellow color of all the 
native grasses at this time. 

captain Allen's place. 

We have enjoyed our ride immensely, and obtained a fund of informa- 
tion, and now, almost before we had thought of it, we emerge from a 
winding cafion, and behold, across a small valley, on the brow of an 
oblong hill, extending across the entrance of another canon, which leads 
oif in another direction, the beautiful cottage residence, dairy house, 
carriage house, barn, and other outbuildings of Captain Allen, all painted 
white, and relieved and shaded with the deep green foliage of the locust, 
the native walnut, and fruit trees of various kinds, and festooned with 
the climbing rose, passion fiower, and other climbing vines. The first 
view presents to the mind a picture of prosperity, of comfort, of home— 
a country home in all its simplicity and rural beauty. 

CAPTAIN O. ALLEN. 

Having been introduced to Captain Allen, we will in turn introduce 
our readers. You see before you, a hale, hearty old gentleman of about 
sixty-five years; a countenance that beams with kindness, benevolence, 
and intelligence ; a manner that at once grasps you by the hand and steals 
your heart, and makes you feel at home and at ease. Every inch a 
practical man and thorough mechanic. System is written in every line 
of his face and in every action. JSTor is he unknown to fame, being the 
inventor and patentee of many useful and labor-saving tools and ma- 
chines. Among these we may mention the whale gun and bomb-harpoon, 
now universally used by whalers the world over, and which added ^ve 
per cent to the value of the whales that fill the briny deep. He came to 
California in eighteen hundred and forty-nine, in the bark May Flower, 
which brouo'ht out the stern-wheel steamer Lawrence—one of the first 
steamers that plied on the Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers. He put 
this steamer together, and launched her at the place known as the New 
York of the Pacific. From these circumstances the title " Captain '| 
attached to him, and. as he says, he has never been able to '' shake it off.'* 
He has seen and passed the ups and downs of California life, and seven- 
teen years ago, after having originated, located, built, and set to work 
the Pioneer Paper Mill of the Pacific coast, on Paper Mill Creek, in 
Marin County, in consequence of placing too much confidence m his 
feilow-men, he found himself penniless, with a wife and two small sons 
to support. Riffht here and then he started the dairy business, and from 
that day to the' present, he has followed it up, with at least tolerable 
success. He now owns two thousand and fourteen acres ^and in one 
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body where he lives, valued at forfcy dollars per acre; has it stocked 
with six hundred head of cattle, aad is milking two hundred and twenty- 
five dairy cows, and turns out from thirty-eight thousand to forty thou- 
sand pounds of butter a year; has at times milked as high as three 
hundred and fifty cows, and made seventy-five thousand pounds of but- 
ter a year; has sold no batter this year less than thirty cents a pound — 
when he cannot get that price, he proposes to pack it. 

With this introduction and comments on business, we will accompany 
his son, Charles Allen, into the dairy house and talk of the 

PRACnCAIi WORKINGS OF THE DAIRY. 

The accompanying cuts, which are prepared in a rough manner from 
memory, will serve to give the reader a birds-eye view of the immedi- 
ate dairy establishment. Let us premise by saying that every building 
about the place, and every cow-yard and pig-pen, is abundantly supplied 
with cold spring water, conducted through lead pipe from a living spring- 
over six hundred perpendicular feet above the highest building on the 
place, and nearly a mile away, on the side of a hill or mountain. The 
center of the milking yards is located on the apex of a gradually sloping 
hill, a fence dividing the yards, so as to have a less number of cows in 
each. The floor of the yards being a natural granite rock, can never be 




muddy, and sloping either way, is always dry and clean. In the small 
house, on a line with the division fence, is a milk receiver, into which the 
milkers fi'om either yard pour their milk as fast as their buckets are filled. 
As the milk is poured into this receiver, it all passes through a strainer, 
and then through a conducting pipe into the milk house, and into another 
receiver, from which it is drawn through a faucet into a bucket, which 
is provided with another strainer. Prom this bucket it is poured into 
the pans, which have already been arranged on the racks around the 
outer edge of the milk room. By this arrangement, it will be. seen that 
there is no occasion for the milkers to go into the milk house with their 
dirty feet, and every room in it is kept as clean as a parlor. In the 
center of the milk room is the milk-skimming table, in the center of 
which is a funnel to receive the sour milk, and from the bottom of this 
funnel is a lead j)ipe bent in the form of the letter co and leading some 
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hundred feet down the hill to the sour milk vats, and from these it is 
drawn out into the pig troughs as occasion requii^es. The milk always 
resting in the lower bend of the letter oo , prevents the smell from the 
sour milk vats coming into the milk room. The cream is removed and 
turned into the churn, which is simply a square box, suspended and 
revolving upon an axle fastened to the heads, but not passing through 
the churn. This churn is run by a horse upon an endless chain horse- 
power in the basement. Upon the partition near the chnrn may be 
seen three thumb-springs, one connected by a wire with a bell below, 
and is pulled to ring the bell to start or stop the horse. One is con- 
nected by a cord with an upright cylinder on the horse-power, on which 
is ingeniously fastened a rawhide riding whip, so situated, that by pull- 
ing* the thnmb-spring the whip will hit the horse, in case he does not 
start at the ringing of the bell. The other thumb-spring connects with a 
brake to stop the horse-power and churn in case the horse does not heed 
the stopping-bell, and to prevent his starting when taking up the butter. 
So that the labor and time of a driver is saved, and the butter maker m 
the churn room has entire control of the power and churn machinery. 

The churning completed the butter is removed to the butter room 
and placed upon the butter worker. This is an invention of Captain 
Allen's, and consists, as may be seen in the cut, of a round table with 
one leg, the table leaf inclining at a moderate angle with the leg, and 
containing a groove around the edge on the upper surface, so as to 
lead any fluid to the discharging spout. Above this stationary table, 
about two or three inches, is another table leaf of a little less diameter, 
resting upon an upright axle or leg so as at all times to keep the same 
incline as the lower one, and so supported that it may be made to turn 
upon its axis or npright support. To complete the machine a lever is 
suspended with a universal joint in such a position that it may be 
broua-ht in contact with the upper surface of the revolving table at 
every point. The center of this lever is flat shaped like a two edged 
knife. 
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The butter to be worked is placed on the revolving table and cut 
and pressed and worked, being kept in any desired position under the 
lever by tnrning the table, and being made to assume any desired form 
by the motion of the lever itself. The buttermilk in the meantime falls 
from the upper table to the lower, and is conducted into a vessel stand- 
ing under the dischargteg spout^jg.^.^^^ ^^ \jOOQ IC 
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When the buttermilk is sufficiently worked out and salt thoroughly 
mixed in, the butter is cut into rolls of a proper size for molding into 
two-pound hexagon-shaped rolls. This is done by a butter raolder, also 
the invention of Captain Allen. It consists of a pair of crooked tongs 
something in the shape of the tongs used to handle ice with — the molds 
being divided into halves, and one half being attached to each prong of 
the tongs, in such a manner that the butter may be clasped and firmly 
pressed in shape. This being done the tongs are opened and the molded 
roll is deposited in another half mold of equally the same size and 
form, which has been laid on the cooling table, covered with a wet cloth 
cut in proper shape and size to wrap the roll of butter in. The cloth is 
then brought over the butter in proper shape and the other half mold 
is placed on to keep the roll in proper shape until hardened by cooling. 
These rolls are then set upon end and stamped with the letter A, the 
trade mark by which the butter is known and by which it is sold. 
Butter with this brand brings the highest pi'ice and always finds eager 
customers. 

GENEKAIi REMARKS. 

There are many little things connected with this establishment which 
go to make up a perfect whole, but which in mere notes we could not 
mention. We recommend all those who are in the dairy business to 
visit and profit by it, and those who contemplate embarking in the 
business cannot spend their time and money better than to visit Captain 
Allen's dairy, if they had to travel a thousand miles and spend a month's 
time. We also visited a number of other dairies, and among them is 
that of L. W. Walker, who also has a fine establishment, but we have 
no space to describe them. 



IMPROVING DAIRY STOCK. 

We are glad to be able to state that all the best dairymen recognize 
the importance of improving their dairy cattle by the use of thorough- 
bred bulls. As a general thing we find they have used the short-horned 
Durham breed, and mostly give it the preference for size, disposition, 
and milking properties. Those few who have used the Ayreshires are 
very partial to this breed, and have no desire to change. Others who 
have had the Devons, consider them well adapted to the hilly country, 
and among the best of milkers. 

It is so uncommon to have poor crops in Sonoma County that every 
farmer we met seemed to feel called upon to apologize, not only for the 
appearance of his own grain, but for that of the general grain crop of 
the county. As we have before remarked, the coast counties are gen- 
erally favored with a good complement of rain each Winter, and the 
fogs of the Summer insure a good crop of the cereals. The past Winter, 
however, brought so much and so constant rain during the usual time of 
sowing, that all farming operations were suspended until very late in 
the season. The consequence was that the grain was generally sown 
late, and the ground was not in very good condition. The usual late 
rains failing, and the accustomed fogs being suspended this season, the 
cereals and grass are unusually light. But no other people in the State 
are in a better condition to meet the consequences of light crops than 
those of Sonoma County. And while they apologize, they do not com- 
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plain. In fact, they seem as well satisfied with their lot and location as 
any people we have met in the State. 



petaluma. 

This town is, of course, to some extent, feeling in advance the effects 
of a comparative failure of crops in the countyj but a more gallant, 
enterprising, generous-hearted people we have not met in all our travels 
than the people of Petaluma. Nor have we met anywhere a more wide- 
awake and determined set of men controlling the business and destinies 
of a District Agricultural Society than those composing the management 
of the Sonoma and Marin Society, located at this place. Already are 
they busy in making preparations for the annual Fair, to come off in 
September. Already are many of the stalls in the Fair ground occu- 
pied with young hoi'ses in training for trials of speed to be had at the 
Fair. 

SENECA DANIELS, 

That successful stock breeder, both in the line of horned cattle and 
horses, has fifteen colts, all the get of his celebrated stallion McLellan, 
on the grounds, speeding for the District and State Fairs. 

Mr. Daniels has now seventy colts between one and six years old, 
sired by this favorite horse, and, if we are not mistaken, some of them 
will make a record worthy of their sire. He has six thoroughbred 
mares, the dams of a number of his most promising colts. 

DEVON CATTLE. 

At the residence of Mr. Daniels we had the pleasure of seeing his herd 
of beautiful Devon cattle. This herd consists of twenty-five cows and 
calves, all one color— a deep, bright red. For easy-keeping qualities, 
symmetry of form, and desirableness of color, this breed of cattle are 
not excelled by any other. In Mr. Daniels' opinion, they are, for general 
purposes, superior to all others. Mr. Daniels had just sold his last two 
bulls — one a three-year-old and one a yearling. He will import others 
this Summer to supply their places. He has also a number of very fine 
bull calves, 

HENNERY. 

While walking over the rolling hills, of which, in part, Mr. B.'s valua- 
ble home farm consists, we came upon one of the most extensive and 
best planned and managed henneries it has ever been our lot to behold 
in California, or any other State, It might very appropriately be termed 
a chicken village. It was located in a ravine, through which was a 
small stream running, supported by living water. The surrounding hills 
protect it from the prevailing winds. The village consisted of some 
three or four small boai'd houses, about twelve by fourteen feet square. 
In one end of each of these houses were the nests, and in the other the 
roosts for the large hens. These houses were situated at a considerable 
distance, say twenty rods apart. One house of about the same size was 
the store room for the chicken-feed, and a work shop for the poultry 
master. Scattered over a space of four or five acres, and extending up 
the sides of the hills were one hundred and fifty coops, each one con- 
taining a hen, the mother of a brood of chickens or turkeys. 
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The prettiest sight of all were the yonng chickens and turkeys, 
from one thousand ^ve hundred to two thousand, all the way from a 
quarter to half grown, running in droves all over the country for a 
mile and a half in circumference, to the very summits of the surround- 
ing hills, catching the unlucky flies and grasshoppers that happened to 
come that way. Mr. D. says this chicken business is the best paying 
enterprise he has engaged in. He started it to supply his table with 
meat and eggs, but it had grown away beyond the requirements of his 
own table, and now makes no small figure in the annual income of his 
farm. The chickens, old and young, are all healthy, and in a thriving 
condition, and by careful management, keeping the coops at a good dis- 
tance apart and clean, and supplied with plenty of fresh water and good 
food, they are kept so from year to year. 

AMONG THE WINE GROWERS. 

Sonoma Yalley is one of the first localities in the State in which the 
vine was planted, and is justly celebrated the world over, for the 
superior quality of its wines and brandies. To visit this valley, its 
vineyards and wine cellars, was therefore one of the principal objects 
of the Yisiting Committee in their travels through this portion of the 
State. This fact was no sooner known to the Board of Directors of 
the Sonoma and Marin Agricultural Society than provision was ^nade 
for our conveyance to the desired locality, and Treasurer F. W. L on gee 
and citizen G. Warner volunteered to accompany us. A pleasant ride 
of about three hours, in an easy carriage, over a spur of the Coast 
Eange, that divides the Petal um a from the Sonoma Yalley, and, at the 
same time, serves as a barrier to the coast fogs, found us at the palatial 
residence of J. E. Snydei\ This residence is situated on the east of the 
valley, on the brow of an oval hill, at an elevation which commands a 
delightful view of the, rich flat lands of the valley below. The ever 
present light green of the vineyards through which you ride, and 
which here everywhere abound, the cropping out of volcanic ledges 
here and there as you wind your way up the elevation, the massive 
walls of the wine cellar, seen through the dark green foliage of the 
live oak, and the lofty broken peaks of the Coast Eange in the back 
ground, give to the location an air of Alpine beauty and grandeur. As 
you approach the residence you seem almost to hear within its massive 
walls the Major's voice as he sings — 

" The ruby dew that ^stills 
Upon Yal d'Arnois hills, 
Touching the sense with odor so divine 
That not the violet, 
Its lips with morning wet, 
Utters such sweetness from her little shrine. 
"When I drink of it I rise 
O'er the hill that makes all poets wise; 
And in my voice and in my song 
Grow so sweet and grow so strong, 
I challenge Phoebus with his Delphic eyes! 
Give me, then, from a golden measure. 
The ruby that is my treasure, my treasure!" 

We were temporarily disappointed in finding that the Major was not 
at home. But a few minutes elapsed, however, when he and his daugh- 
ter drove up and extended to us a cordial reception, in that easy and 
hospitable manner for which the old California pioneers are so eminently 
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distinguished, and which places one so completely at ease. A walk 
through the vineyard shows that the location has been selected with 
admirable judgment. The soil is of the best for wine purposes, being 
to a great extent composed of the wash and debris of the surrounding 
hills, thrown up evidently by volcanic eruptions. Being sheltered from 
the fogs of the coast, and yet so near the sea, the climate is equable and 
well calculated for ripening the grape in the best possible manner to 
make a light and delicate wine. We next were shown the cellar, and 
invited to sample the wines themselves. Here we found samples of 
each year's vintage since eighteen hundred and sixty- six. We will not 
attempt here to give an opinion as to their quality. Suffice it to say, 
that the Major intends placing samples on exhibition at the Wine Grow- 
ers' Association, to be held in connection with the State Fair, and we 
think he may do so without fear of an unfavorable result. The Major 
is wide awake to whatever may benefit this great industry, to whatever 
may improve our wines and introduce them into general use, instead of 
the alcoholic and poisonous mixtures heretofore so extensively imported 
to this country. He is now engaged in testing the wines of the diifer- 
ent vineyards in Sonoma County, to ascertain their percentage of alco- 
hol. His cellar contains from thirty-five thousand to forty thousand 
gallons of wine, mostly of the vintage of eighteen hundred and seventy 
and eighteen hundred and seventy -one. We spent here a most agreeable 
night, and after breakfast next morning the Major's carriage was at the 
door ready to give us a turn through the valley. The first place we 
visited was the 

BUENA vista VINICULTURIST ASSOCIATION. 

Learning that by the rules of this association the Superintendent 
could not admit any one into the cellar without permit from the Presi- 
dent, Judge O. H. Pratt, we had taken the pr«caution to be fully armed 
and equipped with the necessary papers. We were politely met b3'' 
Messrs. Grotham and Kitz, the cellar master and champagne maker, in 
charge, and shown the entire establishment; but as the Mural has lately 
given a fall and very correct description of the same, we shall omit par- 
ticulars. The association has on their place five hundred and forty acres 
of bearing vines. They have sold nearly all their wine, except the vint- 
age of eighteen hundred and seventy-one — samples only of previous 
vintages since eighteen hundred and sixty- six having been retained. 
In eighteen hundred and seventy- one they made one hundred and forty- 
two thousand gallons of wine, and Hvg thousand gallons of brandy. 
They turn out about five thousand bottles of champagne each month. 
There are at this time about thirty thousand bottles in the racks. Each 
bottle is jarred by hand each day while in the rack, and the average 
time of setting is two and a half months. We went through the entire 
establishment, and were very politely shown every process, and listened 
to a full description of the same by Mr. Kitz. Our traveling companion. 
Colonel Younger, being more of a cattle than wine man, and having 
been told that it was almost impossible for one to go through so exten- 
sive an establishment and come out perfectly straight, faltered on the 
way and awaited our return in the outer room. We noticed, however, 
when the sparkling champagne was brought on he seemed to appreciate 
good wine as well as any one; so much so that the Major could not for- 
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bear relating the anecdote of the Piker, who having indulged on a simi- 
lar occasion, confidentially remarked to a friend, " This is the best way 
to eat grapes I ever knew, you get so much grapes in so small a com- 
pass.'* 

0. W. CRAIG. 

We next visited this gentleman's i^lace. He has a vineyard of about 
twent3^-eight thousand vines j buys grapes from neighbors, and makes on 
an average from twenty-five to thirty thousand gallons of wine a yearj 
has on hand samples of wines since eighteen hundred and sixty-seven; 
is also extensively engaged in making brandy; uses Schleifer's patent 
still, and thinks it has many advantages over other kinds. From the 
quality of the brandy tasted, we conclude that either the still is good 
or Mr. Craig understands his business — perhaps both; also, that the 
material from which it is made must be superior. 

We were next driven to the farm of our old Sacramento friend, 

LEONARD GOSS, 

Who, with his amiable lady, gave us a cordial greeting, and did not for- 
get the wants of the inner man. Mr. Goss has a beautiful and valuable 
farm of three hundred and twenty acres; is engaged in general farming, 
including vine growing and wine making; has seventy -five acres in vines 
just coming into bearing; made his first wine in eighteen hundred and 
seventy-one — ten thousand gallons; takes to country life naturally, and 
says he is happy and contented. 

On up the valley we went, Mr. Goss increasing our party, to the 
place of 

WILLIAM m'PHERSON HILL, 

One of the pioneer horticulturists and farmers of Sonoma Yalley and 
the State, Mr. Hill was to Sonoma what A. P. Smith was to Sacramento. 
As early as eighteen hundred and fifty-two he imported fruit trees of 
various kinds, and set out an orchard. In eighteen hundred and sixty- 
six his peach trees bore quite freely, and he sold peaches at nine dollars 
per dozen, in quantities. From two hundred peach trees planted in 
eighteen hundred and fifty -two, he gathered, in eighteen hundred and 
fifty-seven, thirty-seven thousand pounds of peaches, which he sold as 
high as one dollar and twenty-five cents per pound. From two cherry 
trees planted in eighteen hundred and fifty-two, he realized in eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five eighty-nine dollars j)er tree for cherries sold. Of 
these two trees one died this season, and the other is still alive. Mr. 
Hill is also engaged in the same business. He has seventy-five acres in 
vines, mostly of valuable foi^eign varieties; prizes the Zinfindel very 
highly for wine; has samples of wine on hand of each year since eigh- 
teen hundred and sixty-seven; Winter of eighteen hundred and seventy- 
one, ten thousand gallons. 

On our trip through the valley we passed many other valuable places, 
and regret we had not time to call. We shall long remember our trip 
through Marin and Sonoma Counties. 
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SANTA CLAEA COUNTY. 

Our next trip was among the farmers of Santa Clara County, and 
continued four days — ^time most agreeably and profitably spent. 

To Col. W. C. Wilson, President, Gr. George, Secretary, and W. O'Don- 
nel, one of the Directors of the Santa Clara Valley Agricultural Society, 
we are indebted for the best of facilities for ti^avel, for the most instruc- 
tive and agreeable company, and for many other attentions which we 
shall long and pleasantly remember. 

Our old traveling companion, Col. Younger, was here at home, and took 
a great deal of pains to show us the many evidences of thrift and pros- 
I^erity among the horticulturists and agriculturists of his home county. 
If there is a people in the State who entertain a just pride in their 
locality and rich and abundant resources, that people live in the County 
of Santa Clara, 

One of their prominent citizens, Judge Devine, expressed the feeling 
of the whole people when, in a conversation with us, he very proudly 
and emphatically remarked, "I have traveled around the world, have 
visited and studied the climate and advantages of every country of any 
note or pretensions, and of all the countries I have seen the Pacific slope, 
from the British possessions on the north to Terra del Fuego, is the best 
part of the world. It is the most favorably located, has the most agree- 
able climate, and possesses the most abundant and valuable resources. 
Of all this most favored land I am fully of the opinion that Santa 
Clara Yalley possesses more advantages than any other locality of 
equal area. Indeed, I think this county is the granary and garden of 
the best State in the world." 

In population Santa Clara is the third county in the State, is third in 
wealth, and is certainly behind none in the intelligence and enterprise 
of her people. In no other county have so many shade and ornamental 
trees been planted along the streets and highways; no other county 
contains so many and extensive nursei^ies of fruit and forest trees; no 
other county has such an abundant supply of water for irrigating 
purposes, and none make so constant and effective use of this water; no 
other county in the State, if in the Union, produces such a quantity of 
small fruits — strawberries, blackberries, and raspberi'ies; no other 
county contains so many bearing apple and peach trees; and but four 
other counties produce more wheat. With such a record the people 
may well feel a local pride in their county. They are also justly proud 
of their chief city and capital — 



SAN JOSE. 

This city is better provided with public squares or parks, well laid out 
and ornamented; has a greater number of fine residences, surrounded by 
extensive aud superb grounds, studded with tastefully arranged ever- 
greens and other ornamental trees, shrubs, and vines, than any other 
city in the State. There are, indeed, almost in the very heart of the 
city, a number of establishments which for extent and variety of culti- 
vation would, in many countries, rank with good-sized farms. Among 
these we may name that of 
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GENERAL NAGLEE. 



While the General has a place about his residence most gorgeously 
ornamented with a profasion of trees and vines of almost every variety, 
both foreign and native, to be found in the State, the principal feature of 
attraction to us is his vineyard, his wine and brandy cellars. We were 
attracted by these because with them the General is carrying on a sys- 
tem of experiments of great value to the State, and especially to the 
wine growers. He formerly pruned his vines low, and approves of this 
mode of pruning now — on sidehills, with good exposure, where he 
thinks the vine should only be grown — but for low, damp land, subject 
to late frosts, he has found by experiment that grapes mature earlier, 
and bear more plentifully, if trained up from four to six feet high. 

3y changing the system of pruning from low to high, he has on his 
land increased the yield from one hundred thousand pounds to four hun- 
dred thousand pounds annually, or quadrupled the product and improved 
the quality very materially. 

BRANDY MAKING. 



To this particular branch of business General JN'aglee has devoted 
much time and money, and has instituted many valuable experiments. 
He has visited a large number of the brandy distilleries of the Cognac 
district, in France, and brought home with him hints learned by practi- 
cal men years in the business. He has given his personal attention to 
the distillation of his brandy, with a view to proving that California can 
produce as valuable an article as the best brandy districts of Europe; 
and if we may judge of his success by the quality of the product, he 
has been most eminently successful. He has been experimenting with 
different kinds of grapes with a view to determine the characteristics of 
each for wine purposes. He has by slow and careful distillation proved 
that the peculiar bouquet and flavor of the grape may be retained in the 
brandy, and hence that there is a great difference in the value of differ- 
ent kinds of grapes for brandy, and consequently for wine purposes. 
His experiments have led him to prefer the La Folle, the Eeisling, the 
Eose de Peru, the Pinaud, to the Mission grape, and to all other kinds 
with which he has experimented. He has now on hand ten thousand 
gallons of brandy of the vintage of eighteen hundred and sixty -nine, 
twelve thousand of eighteen hundred and seventy, and eighteen thou- 
sand of eighteen hundred and seventy-one. 

He proposes to sell no brandy until ^ve years old, at which age, and 
not before, he considers it ripe. He proposes to put each year's vintage 
on the market as it arrives at that age — but will sell only to consumers. 
The General expressed a determination to attend the Fair of the Vine 
Growers* Association, at Sacramento, and to do all he can to forward 
the interests of the vine industry of the State. Through his social posi- 
tion and wealth his influence in this direction will doubtless be very 
great. 

The magnificent residence grounds, or we may call it the city farm, of 

MRS. S. J. HENSLEY, 



Was next visited. It consists of thirty-five acres, in the very center of 
the city, most tastefully laid out, and ornamented with a great variety 
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of trees, shrubs, and flowei's. Among the trees we noticed the magnolia 
in bloom, the coffee tree, the persimmon, the English walnut, the shag- 
bark, black walnut, the native California walnut, and a great variety of 
other nut-bearing trees, mostly loaded with fruit. There are on the 
place seven artesian wells throwing up the sparkling water, and an 
artificial lake covering about half an acre of ground. The residence 
was burned down in eighteen hundred and seventy, but will be rebuilt 
the present season. The place is under the charge of a son of Mrs. 
Hensley — C. E. Hensley — who shows a good deal of judgment and taste 
in its management. 

Mr. Hensley is quite extensively engaged in breeding thoroughbred 
stock, especially in the horse line. He has ten thoroughbred mares, all 
bred to Patchen, this year; has four Patchen colts, one Blackhawk, 
and some General Taylor colts. He intends exhibiting some of the 
mares at the Santa Clara and State Fairs this Fall. 

We also visited the place of the pioneer horticulturist and florist, 

WILLIAM o'dONNEL. 

The appearance of this place, as you enter at the front gate, is that of 
a highly ornamented gentleman's residence. The finely laid out and 
richly bordered walks, the tastefully located evergreens, intermingled 
with choice deciduous trees, show that the whole work has been planned 
by a skillful landscape gardener, and that O'Donnel is master of his 
profession. As you pass through the ornamental front yard you enter 
the orchard and nursery; then you see the ornamental and useful most 
gracefully combined, showing that the owner has an eye to business as 
well as ornament. To O'Donnel' s skill as a nurseryman, and enterprise 
as a man, San Jose owes much of her beauty over other cities of the 
State; and Santa Clara Yalley has been oimamented from the products 
of his labor, and the correctness of his taste. 



FAIR GROUNDS. 

In company with President Wilson, we took an early ride one morn- 
ing to the grounds of the Agricultural Society. 

These grounds ai'e situated on the alameda, between San Jose and 
Santa Clara. They contain seventy-six acres, on the back part of which 
is laid out one of the finest mile tracks in the State, leaving an abun- 
dance of room for a grand stand, Judges' stand, stables, and all other 
buildings necessary as fixtures to a well-regulated race track. There is 
also room for a large public house, a pavilion for the exhibition of agri- 
cultural implements and products, mechanical inventions, fruit, and all 
other articles shown in such a building; also, for a grand amphitheater, 
for the exhibition and examination of stock, after the plan of the St. 
Louis Fair grounds. The grounds are already laid out and ornamented 
with reference to all these improvements, and we are assured that it 
will be but a few years before all will be made. These grounds are 
worth to-day the sum of one thousand dollars per acre, or seventy-six 
thousand dollars, and the best thing connected with them is that the 
society owns them, and is free of debt, and has already a pretty good 
sum in the building fund. 
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HORSES IN TRAINING. 



We could not leave the Fair grounds without taking a look at the 
many fast horses that are there in training for the Fair of the society, 
and for the races at the State Fair. 

Seeing a fine-looking horse about ready for his morning exercise, we 
were attracted to the stable he had just left to meet the well-known 
gentleman and turfman, A. C. St. John, about to start his excellent horse 
Befiance around the track. We had the pleasure of seeing him go, and 
his performance indicates that the horse that would throw dust in his 
eyes will have some work on hand. Mr. St. John has a stable of nine 
horses: pacers, Defiance and Trifle; trotters, Belmont, Proctor, Jenny 
Spencer, and JRobert Eonnerj runners, Demorett, St. John, and Jessie 
Lane. J. W. Donaldson has the two running fillies Irene Harding and 
Lulu Jackson. G. Fancher has trotters, Frank, Baltimore Belle, Beach 
Colt, Ike Cooke, Spence, Hunter, Ethan Allen, and G. M. Patchen, Jr. 
Eobert Wooding has runners, Phil. Sheridan and filly Mission Belle. 
Charles Murphy has Peri, Omaha, and Mary Watson j and the old veteran 
trainer, J. M. Daniels, has under his charge the promising McLellan 
colt, Longfellow. Additional stables of horses are soon expected on 
the ground, and the people of the State may look for fun when all the 
horses from the several County and District Fairs meet to contest for 
the purses offered by the State Society at the State Fair. 



THE COUNTRY. 

Five miles out of San Jose, towards the head of the valley, or in the 
direction of the New Almaden Mines, we called at the residence of the 
old pioneer, Isaac Brenham. Mr. Brenham formerly owned some two 
thousand acres of land here, but of late years has sold off till now his 
farm consists of four hundred and fifty acres. He has two hundred and 
fifty acres of this in wheat, which, at the time of our visit, was nearly 
ready for the header, and will yield from thirty to forty bushels to the 
acre. He has fifty acres in vineyard, about one fourth of foreign varie- 
ties, the balance of the Mission; has about five thousand gallons of wine 
on hand, and one thousand eight hundred gallons of brandy, both of 
which are of good quality. Mr. Brenham has not given the brandy or 
wine business very close attention; but is prepared with vinous machi- 
nery, still, etc., for a successful and profitable business. As Mr. O'Donnel 
rem'arked, this business alone, if well attended to, is a fortune, with the 
superior soil and other advantages possessed by Mr. Brenham. 

STOCKTON'S VINEYARD. 



A near neighbor of Mr. Brenham is Dr. N. H. Stockton, who, ten 
years ago, bought one hundred acres of land and planted vines from 
year to year, until now he has sixty-five acres as a bearing vineyard. 

He has on hand, of the vintage of eighteen hundred and seventy, 
about eleven thousand gallons, and of eighteen hundred and seventy-one, 
thirteen thousand gallons. He has been giving his strict personal atten- 
tion to his vineyard, and to him, at least, wine-making and selling has 
been successful, both in the article produced and financially. He has a 
large wine house and cellar, in which he makes and stores his wines. 
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He has, until lately, sold his wines at about fifty cents per gallon, and at 
that price has achieved his financial success; but, for the past two yeai's, 
has been sending samples of his wines East to his brother, who has estab- 
lished an agency or commission house for their sale at Little Hock, 
Arkansas. They are liked so well in that vicinity, that hereafter he 
intends sending all he makes there, where they find ready sale at very 
satisfactory and remunerative prices. We noticed the wines of this 
vineyard partake considerably of the character of the German Ehcnisli 
wine, and are quite light in alcohol. Our next call was at the 

vineyard op d. m. harward, 

Whose place is seven and a half miles from San Jose, and who has the 
largest vineyard in the county — one hundred and forty acres. Mr. Har- 
ward is now East making a market for his wines, but we found a very 
intelligent German, John Schindler, his wine maker and foreman, in 
charge of his place. From him we obtained much valuable information. 
Mr. Harward's vineyard is young; the first vfine made is but four years 
old; has no samples on hand of wine made previous to eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy -one; of that vintage, has about twenty thousand 
gallons. 

PRUNING the CATAWBA GRAPE. 



Like many other wine growers of the State, Mr. Harward had con- 
cluded that the Catawba grape could not be made to pay for wine, or 
any other purpose, in California, on account of it being so shy a bearer, 
and had cut down many of his vines of this variety, and had grafted 
them with other and better bearing kinds, and intended in this way to 
get rid of them all. Mr. Schindler, who has worked in the Catawba 
vineyards about Cincinnati for a number of years, protested against this 
course, and induced Mr. Harward to spare two or three acres of Catawba 
vines and allow him to prune some of them, with a view to increasing 
their productiveness. We went out to the vineyard to see the result of 
the expcinment, and we assure our readers it was most astonishing. The 
usual course of short pruning — cutting back the canes intended for fruit, 
to from two to three buds, had been followed with all the Catawba vines 
in the field, except four rows. These four rows had been pruned by Mr. 
Schindler after his plan. He cut all the canes of the last year's wood, 
except from four to six of the strongest, according to the strength of 
the vine, ofi" close to the old wood. These four or six canes left, he cut off 
about three feet long, and tied them loosely to a stake until the Spring 
cultivation was done. He then cut the string and laid these canes down 
on the ground, spreading them around the body of the vine as much as 
possible, so that one would not lie upon another. And now for the 
result. On the vines jDruned in the ordinary way we could find but a 
few scattering, poorly formed, and poorly filled, bunches of uneven-sized 
grapes, not to exceed, on an average, from ^we to six pounds to a vine; 
while the vines, pruned as above described, wei*e loaded as we have 
scarcely ever seen vines loaded before. Each cane had thrown out side 
branches at each joint, and every one of these side branches were 
crowded full of the finest formed bunches of Catawba grapes we ever 
saw. The bunches were compact, long, and full, and the vines will 
average from twenty to fortj^ pounds each. Mr, Schindler assures us. 
that by pursuing this system otj)runing from year to year — cutting off 
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the old canes each year, and leaving a proper number of young canes 
for fruit — the Catawba can be made one of the most prolific bearers, and 
the grapes are much improved for wine purposes. All wine growers 
should see the result of this experiment to appreciate it. 

CORROBORATIVE TESTIMONY. 

In speaking of this matter to Dr. W. S. Manlove, of Sacramento 
County, he told us that for the last three years he had been pursuing 
the same course with his Catawba vines, and with the same result. To 
obtain the best results from this system, the head or crown of the vine 
should not be over a foot or eighteen inches above the ground, so that 
the grapes, when growing, may lie directly upon it. We find that it is 
becoming the opinion of many of the best wine growers in the State, 
that vines generally will do better by leaving the bearing canes longer 
than it has generally been practiced; and Mr. Schindler shares in this 
opinion. Longer canes and fewer of them, is the coming rulej and 
more wine and less alcohol is the claimed and desired result. 

The next vineyard visited was that of 

C. H. LE PRANK, 

About one mile from that of Mr. Harward. This vinej^ard contains one 
hundred acres, sixty of Mission and forty of foreign kinds, planted from 
four to five and six feet apart, according to requirements of varieties and 
soil. 

Although the proprietor was not at home, his good wife, her little son, 
and the foreman managed to make our visit very agreeable and valuable 
to us. -We found here one of the best arranged and regulated wine 
houses and cellars we have seen in the State. It has three stories; one 
for crushing the grapes, one below for fermenting the wine, and the 
basement or cellar for storage. It is seventy by eighty feet square. 
The entire building is in excellent condition, clean and tidy, and sup- 
plied with all the necessary tools and improvements of a modern wine- 
making establishment. This cellar is called the new wine cellar. A 
short distance from this is another building, partly below and partly 
above ground — one story — seventy by thirty, which is called the old 
wine cellar, intended for storing wines until they become fully ripe. In 
the two cellars we found about forty thousand gallons of wine; six hun- 
dred gallons six years old, one thousand ^ve years old, four thousand 
four years old, eight thousand three years old, thirteen thousand two 
years old, and eighteen thousand one year old. Mr. Le Frank makes no 
brandy, 

AN IMPORTANT FACT — REDWOOD CASKS OR BUTTS FOR STORING WINE. 

At this place we saw fully demonstrated the important fact that red- 
wood is equally as good as the best of oak for the storage of wine. Mr. 
Le Frank has redwood butts in which he has kept wine seven years, as 
well as it can be kept in any other material. He has now in his cellar 
seventeen of these butts, all made of redwood, and all full of wine. 
Two of them are of the capacity of four thousand three hundred gallons 
each. They are made on the place, from split staves obtained in the 
redwoods near by. Before shaving they are steamed for two or three 
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days, and while steaming, are brought to the proper shape, then sea- 
soned, shaved, and put together. It is claimed for them, that in addition 
to being only half as costly, they will last longer than casks made from 
the best of oak. Worms never touch them, and they impart neither 
taste nor color to the wine. To Mr. Le Frank, undoubtedly, belongs 
the honor of demonstrating this important fact, and to him the wine 
growers of California are indebted for a discovery that adds millions to 
the value of their industry. In this connection we would call attention 
to the premium of fifty dollars offered by the California Vine Growers* 
and Wine and Brandy Manufacturers' Association for the best and 
cheapest tank, cask, or butt for the storage of wine. 



riNE ANGELICA. 



We were shown here a sample of angelica that, in our opinion, is 
superior to anything of the kind in the State, and if exhibited at the 
Vine Growers' Fair, can hardly fail to secure the highest award. It is 
four years old. 

We continue our trip among the farmers of Santa Clara Valley, and 
to commence at the farm of Isaac Bird, located but a few miles from 
San Jose, on a tract of land called " The Willows," from the fact that it 
was formerly grown up with willow brush and was counted of but little 
value. 

HOPS. 

Mr. Bird is one of the pioneers of the State in the cultivation of hops, 
and is probably as well skilled in the business as any other man in the 
State. He planted his first roots in eighteen hundred and sixty, and 
although they made a fine growth and produced well and of good qual- 
ity, he could find no buyers at any price. So great was the prejudice of 
brewers against the California product that they would scarcely look at 
them, much less give them a fair trial, to test their value. After pro- 
ducing two or three crops and finding no market, Mr. Bird gave up the 
business as a bad undertaking, and dug up his roots, and turned his 
attention to other industries. We mention this as one of many illustra- 
tions of the foolish prejudice entertained by our people against products 
of our own State, when they come in competition with the imported 
article. Our new products have to make their way against this sense- 
less prejudice, and also against the more potent difiiculty, the interest of 
the importer. Our wine growers are now in the midst of a contest 
against these two enemies, but as the hop men have signally triumphed 
and won a place and character for California hops, equal to the best in 
the world, so will our wine growers succeed, and in a few years our 
wines will class with the best of European. Our silk growers may also 
take heart and see in the final success of hop culture the road open to a 
greater success for their favorite industry, and those who dug up their 
trees in eighteen hundi*ed and seventy- one may replant them before 
eighteen hundred and seventy-eight. Mr. Bird replanted his land to 
hops in eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, and now has thirty-eight and 
one half acres in the vines. He prefers the horizontal system of train- 
ing, which consists of poles about seven feet high above the ground with 
twine stretched from pole to pole in everj^ (Mrectnm. toJ^hi- ion^ pole 
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system, which consists of poles from twelve to fifteen feet long without 
the twine. Hops trained in the horizontal manner produced about 
twenty-five per cent more last year than those on the long poles, soil 
and all other circumstances being equal. Mr. Bird is attending his hops 
in person this year, to observe the effects of experiments he is carrying 
on to learn the particular systems of pruning and training best adapted 
to different kinds of soil. 

It has been and is now the system of most growers to cut off the sur- 
face runners that come up from the roots after the main vines have been 
trained on the poles so as to send more vigor into the main vine, but 
Mr. Bird has proved by repeated experiments that this object is accom- 
plished much more successfully and a more vigorous growth is secured 
to the main vine, and a fuller and better crop is secured by covering 
these surface runners up with earth as often as they make their appear- 
ance. By this operation he claims that the sap of the surface runners 
is thrown back, into the main vine, ?ind thus a better developed and 
heavier crop secured. Hops are now worth in New York from thirty 
to seventy cents a pound, and it is expected that our producers this year 
will receive a very high and paying price — say from fifty to seventy-five 
cents. Our next visit was to the 

NURSERY OF S. NEWHALL, 

Just across the way from Bird's. Here we found twelve acres in the 
highest state of cultivation. Mr. N. commenced on this land but three 
years ago, and at that time it was covered with a dense growth of wil- 
low brush. He has raised and sold three ci^ops of trees, and has now in 
his nursery over forty thousand trees, embracing nearly all varieties of 
fruit grown in the temperate and tropical climates. Also a large num- 
ber of shade and ornamental and nut-bearing trees of nearly every 
variety know^n. We saw here the beautiful tulip or white wood tree of 
the Eastern States; also the linn or American bas^wood, growing in 
splendid style and as natural as life. The same land that these trees 
are growing on in the nursery, is planted with standard fruit trees: 
four acres of bearing cherries; six in apj)les, many bearing; and two in 
plums and peaches. He also has a large patch of blackberries and 
strawberries in a most excellent bearing condition. So one may 
safely say that of the twelve acres under cultivation by Mr. ISTewhall, 
ail are fully occupied. Ouq thing, however, we noticed was not so — his 
house. He is an old bach. 

Our next stopping place was at the home of 

F. SANDERSON, 

Who has under cultivation, imncipally in small fruits, nine and a half 
acres, three acres of which, the early Franconia rasj) berry, yield on 
an average three tons per acre. He sells these berries at an average of 
fourteen cents per pound; thus the income per acre is eight hundred 
and forty dollars. He has also three acres in currants, which also 
bring a good income. Mr. S. is also in the nursery business, but makes 
a specialty of nut-bearing trees, of which he has over twenty thousand 
growing. 

Probably the most extensive orchardist and nurseryman in the county 
is 
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B. S. FOX. 



We had been informed that Mr. F. was absent from home, but we 
were unexpectedly and very agreeably disappointed in finding him at 
home. Mr. Fox is a business man, so we went immediately to business, 
and the first thing was to set down to and enjoy an excellent dinner. 
This done we walked through the orchard, which we found in an excel- 
lent condition. It covers about seventy -five acres — ^two thirds in pears 
and the balance in apples and plums. The fruit from this orchard has 
been sold this year to L. A. Gould, on the trees, for four thousand five 
hundred dollars. 

In the nursery we find almost every variety of tree— fruit and orna- 
jnental— cultivated in the State. To name them and give the number of 
each kind would take too much space, but will say that the whole num- 
ber in the nursery cannot be less than half a million, and that should 
any number of trees be wanted, and if they cannot be found anywhere 
else in the State, you will be sure to find them in the nursery of B. S. 
Fox. 

Having expressed a desire to see and learn something of the 

STRAWBERRY BUSINESS, 

Our traveling companions determined to call at the farm of S. L. 
Broughton, three miles from towni. Mr. Broughton has sixty-five acres 
in all —twenty in strawberries, twelve in apple, pear, and peach orchard, 
and the balance in vegetables, hay, etc. Our first point made was the 
strawberry field. The berries are planted in rows— say two rows of 
berries about eighteen inches apart; each row on the outer edge of a 
ridge of about that width, and a foot high. Then comes a space of say 
three feet, slightly excavated, in which is kept constantly, or nearly so, 
during the dry season, water from the artesian well. Then two more 
rows of berries, and another three-feet space and water, and so on. It 
is hardly necessary to say the vines were growing luxuriantly and bear- 
ing abundantly, and the berries luscious. The kind principally cultivated 
in the valley is Longworth's Prolific. 

Mr. Broughton rents his strawberry land to Chinamen in this manner: 
He furnishes land, plants, and water; the Chinamen plant, cultivate, 
and pick the berries and deliver them to him; he markets the berries 
and divides the proceeds equally. The gross receipts this year from the 
twenty acres of berries is six thousand four hundred dollars; net receipts 
to Broughton, three thousand two hundred dollars, or one hundred and 
sixty dollars per acre. It will be seen that this is i-eally for the rent of 
the land, as the cost of marketing the berries is but a trifle. 

For the fruit growing on his tw^elve acres of orchard, he has been 
offered and refused one thousand dollars, the buyer proposing to take 
them on the trees. 

Ten acres of this farm is in asparagus, and the average yield per acre 
per annum is one hundred and fifty dollars; net, about one hundred and 
twenty dollars per acre. 

We are informed that there is in the valley about six hundred acres 
in strawberries, and that the most of this is rented to Chinamen upon 
the same terms as that of Broughton, and tha^ his is about an average 
yield. y^^ ^^-^ r^ y-^ 
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THOROUGHBRED STOCK. 



Santa Clara County is becoming noted for its fine horses, cattle, and 
sheep, but we had not time at this visit to call on but few of the owners. 
We shall make it our business to see them at the County Fair. Mr. 
Quinn, who is engaged in farming and dairy business, has of late years 
been improving his dairy cows by breeding to Durham bulls. He has 
now ^ve thoroughbred cattle, two cows, a two-year-old bull, and two 
heifer calves. They are all very fine animals, originally from the herd 
of Colonel Younger. He has twenty head of very fine graded animals, 
from one half to fifteen sixteenths Durham, and gives his testimony 
strongly in favor of the Durhams as dairy cows. 

COLONEL YOUNGER'S HERD. 

The largest herd of thoroughbred Durham cattle in the State belongs 
to Colonel C. Younger, who has been our traveling companion while we 
have been taking these notes. The Colonel resides one mile from the City 
of San Jose, on the Alviso road, and has a farm most admirably located and 
adapted to the business to which he is devoting it. He is the onlj'^ man 
in the State who is making the breeding of Durham cattle a specialty, 
and of all men we have met he seems the best calculated to make the 
business a success. On this subject he is a thorough enthusiast; and 
yet, he has studied the subject so well, and had so much practical expe- 
rience in it, that no amount of enthusiasm can warp his judgment. To 
him, above all other men in the State, is due the credit of holding firmly 
to the business, and keeping right along increasing his herd in numbers 
and improving them in quality, when others have become discouraged 
and abandoned the business in disgust, complaining that the people of 
California could not appreciate the difference between thoroughbred 
Durham cattle and the meanest Spanish scrub, with which the country 
"vvas formerly filled. Very much credit is due to Colonel Younger for 
jiersevering until, by his efi'orts, a more correct public sentiment has 
been created in regard to the real value and merit of these cattle. For 
that persevei*ance he is now reaping the reward. He has already sold 
this year ^ve thousand one hundred dollars worth of cattle from his 
herd at most satisfactory prices, and has now on hand fiftj^-eight head 
that will compare favorably with any herd of its numbers in the United 
States. As the Colonel intends making a large exhibition of this stock 
at several of the District Fairs and the State Fair, we will not speak of 
any of them individually, but will say, in general terms, that those who 
like to see good stock will do well to look them up. 
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BY THE corresponding SECRETARY. 



BAY DISTEICT HORTICULTUEAL AND AGEICULTUEAL 

FAIRS. 

For two reasons we have been anticipating a succession of interest- 
ing and valuable exhibitions at the Fairs of the several County, District, 
and State Societies this Fall — first, because the last Legislature very 
wisely appropriated sufficient money to these societies to enable them to 
offer liberal premiums for the exhibition of the several products of the 
farm and workshop, thereby stimulating all the industrial classes to 
greater exertion; and second, because the season has been prosperous, 
the crops have been good, and the laborer, in whatever calling, has 
found a plenty of work, at good and remunerative wages. 

These circumstances have placed everybody on good terms with 
themselves and with everybody else. The managers of the several 
counties have thus been encouraged, and have made every preparation 
and put forth every exertion necessary to success. If we may judge 
anything by the opening of the Fair of the Horticultural Association in 
this city, and the stock show of the Bay District Agricultural Associa- 
tion, on their grounds at Agricultural Park, on the Clifi^ road, our antici- 
pations will be fully realized. 

The former association has been encouraged to buy and fit up a hall 
for their exhibitions, at an expense of twenty-five thousand dollars, and 
a most magnificent one they have. The exhibition now being held there 
of fiov/ers, plants, and fruit, is, so far as the two former articles are 
concerned, one fully worthy of the city and State in which it is made; 
indeed, we doubt if another city in the Union could make an exhibition 
embracing a greater number of varieties of plants and flowei-s — the 
representatives of so many countries and climes — as are now to be seen 
at the horticultural exhibition in this city. 

HOBTICXTLTXJRAL AND FLORAL FAIR. 

]S"o one who has any taste for flowers — for the natural beauties of the 
world — for the ^-poetry of nature " — should fail to visit this exhibition. 
No farmer in the State who would have his home made beautiful, his 
family cheerful and contented, should fail to go himself and take his 
wife and daughtei^s to this grand collection of j)lants and flowers. Here 
may be studied, not only the flowers themselves, but the art of artistic 
arrangement and combination to produce a pleasing effecc. Here lessons 
in landscape gardening may be taken and studied by an examination of 
the miniature gardens on exhibition. ^^-^ 

The crowds of people that daily and nightly throng this place show 
how highly it is appreciated and h^w widely spread will be the favora- 
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ble lessons it is calculated to inculcate. The exhibition of fruit is not 
so good. The samples are fine, but there are few of them. In this, 
however, we were not disappointed. It was hardly to be expected that 
much fruit would be sent for exhibition here, when it would necessarily 
have to be renewed once or twice during the continuance of the Fair, or 
allowed to remain in a decaying condition. 

At the State Fair, however, we shall be disappointed if the fruit 
growers do not show an exhibition worthy of the State and worthy of 
that important and rapidly increasing industry. 

But we must turn our attention to the 

STOCK SHOW. 

We spent Tuesday among the cattle, horses, sheep, swine, and their 
owners, and we will right here mention the strongest impression which 
that day's work and observations have left on our mind. It will be remem- 
bered that this association was originally organized, and is still kept up, 
more particularly to develop, by severe test on the track, the speed of 
horses; to afford an opportunity for the pleasures and sports of the turf. 
The show of cattle was an after consideration, and was only added to 
make the Fairs of the association conform more to the requirements of 
public opinion and a change of stock interests. To show how rapidly 
this public opinion, and this interest, has changed in this State within 
the past few years, we will call attention to the 

GRAND PARABE 

We witnessed there on Tuesday, and what it consisted of. When all the 
large stock that were on exhibition were called out and sent marching 
around the half-mile track, it was a sight that would have pleased the 
most sturdy breeder of thoroughbred cattle of England. The parade 
consisted of eighty head of horned cattle, fifty-seven head of horses to 
halter, -^ve double teams, nine buggies and sulkies, ^ve horses under 
saddle, and nineteen Knights, mounted and grotesquely caparisoned. 
The sheep, hogs, and chickens, of course, were not shown on the track. 
In this magnificent exhibition of horned cattle, the grand old Durham 
stock stands foremost, both in number and quality. The Devons are 
next in number and beauty of appearance. There are also fine speci- 
mens of the Alderneys, Ayrs hires, and Jerseys. 

AT THE STALLS. 

After the parade, with thousands of others, attracted by the appear- 
ance of the cattle, we repaired to the stalls to examine them more 
closely, and learn more about them. As you enter the yard, in the first 
stall on the left, stands at the head of a herd of seventeen, Colonel 
Younger's famous bull Glencoe. In- the first stall on the right, and 
directly opposite, is J. B. Kedmond's equally famous bull Lalla Eookh. 
These are both magnificent animals, and would do credit to a stock exhi- 
bition in any country. We can scarcely refrain from comments on the 
cattle as we saw them, but our crowded columns forbid, and we are 
obliged to content ourselves with a very brief mention of them, assur- 
ing our readers, however, that before the Fairs are over, we will give a 
more est en ted and justly deserved notice of all. 
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Colonel Younger exhibits Comet, a two-year-old dark red bull, of great 
promise, weighing one thousand nine hundred pounds; also, Tempest, a 
dark red yearling, and four bull calves, Eed Oak, Planet, Gold Dust, and 
Moonlight. Then comes his two favorite cows, Sprightly and Lady of 
the Lake. To be appreciated, these cows should be seen. They are 
four yeai^s old, and v^eigh, respectively, one thousand seven hundred 
pounds, and one thousand seven hundred and ten pounds. Glen rose and 
Korma represent, respectively, his three and two-year-old cows; Jenny 
and Maid of Woodlawn, yearlings; heifer calves, Hosette, Lady Booth, 
Gem, and Forest Queen. 

The above are the representatives of the Colonel's herd of fifty-eight 
head of Durhams. "^ 

Mr. Eedmond shows a six-yeai'-old red cow, I^oveta Queen, and a 
yearling, Queen First, weighing one thousand one hundred and two 
pounds; and as three and two-year-old cows. Bertha Twenty-eighth 
and Bertha Twenty-ninth; also, Damsel, a five-year-old, and two 
calves, Victor and Prime Minister. Mr. E. has forty-seven head of 
Durham stock on his place. 

W. S. Overhiser, of San Joaquin, showed ten head. At the head of his 
list stands a red two-year-old bull, Third Grand Turk of Oak Home, and 
a year-old Fourth Grand Turk of Oak Home. Then comes Eosette 
Second, Eosette Third, Tulip Sixth, Tulip Eighth, and Eosette Fifth, aged 
respectively, ^VGy four, three, two, and one years. Then Flora Temple 
Sixth, eighteen months; and Duchess D'Argenten, one year; and a bull 
calf. Ninth Grand Turk of Oak Home. These are the representatives of 
Mr. Overhiser's herd of thirty-two head of Dui^hams. 

Charles Clark, of Santa Clara, shows a fine three-year-old bull, Lincoln, 
and six head of graded cattle, which he claims are really thoroughbred, 
but because the rules of the Association require "pedigree," which he is 
not prej)ared to show from the herd book, he enters them as graded. 
They show blood. 

Page Brothers, of Sonoma, show three head of Durhams: a three- 
year-old bull, Sultan; a four-year-old cow, Lady Jane; and a calf, 
Colata. 

Eobert Ashburner, of Marin, shows eighteen head of Durhams: White 
Prince, Mark Anthony, Eed Eose, and fifteen others, but as their names 
and ages even are not on the stalls, we can give no particulars. 

Seneca Daniels, of Sonoma, shows fourteen head of Devon s, and J. E. 
Eose, of same county, shows seven head of the same breed of stock. 
You may talk to Daniels or Eose fi'om now to doomsday and you can't 
make them believe that there is any better cattle in the world, for our 
own peculiar climate, than the Devons. There are many others who 
think the same way. Experience ought to make good judges, and 
Daniels and Eose are noted for shrewd business sagacity. 

A. Mailliard, of Marin, shows four head of Alderneys — fine samples of 
this breed of cattle. 

F. D. Atherton, of San Mateo, shows six head of Ayrshires; aud 
Thomas H. Selby, of this city, one head — good representatives of their 
kind. 

P. L. AYeaver, of JSTapa, shows four head of the famous dairy cattle, 
the Jerseys, as a representation of a herd of twenty- one. 
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SHEEP. 



Eobert Beck, of Sacramento, shows ten head — five rams and five 
ewes — representatives of his fiock of seventy-five head, imported this 
year from the famous Silesian flock of William Chamberlain, of Red 
Hook, New York. 

Page Brothers show seventeen head — six rams and ten ewes — of the 
French merino. 

Smith & Overhiser show thirty-four head, all Spanish merino. 

Peter Saxe shows two rams, eight ewes, and four lambs, of the Cots- 
wold sheep. 

Saxe & Jewett show thirty-three head of Spanish merinos, just im- 
ported from Yermont. 

SWINE. 

Peter Saxe shows two Chester Whites, eleven Berkshires, and two 
Essex, just imported. 



SxiNTA CLARA YALLEY FAIR. 

As the Fairs of the Santa Clara Yalley Society, at San Jose, and of 
the Northern District Society, at Marysviile, come off at the same time, 
we determined to be at both — at San Jose the first part, and at Marys- 
viile the latter part of the week. If our reports are not full, our excuse 
is that we cannot be at both places at the same time. We arrived at 
San Jose at half past two o'clock p. m.; and after lunch at the Auzerais 
House, we, in company with Mr. Doake, President of the San Joaquin 
Society, found our way at once to the stock ground, where we found 
the first race, a trotting race, mile heats, three in five, purse five hun- 
dred dollars, free for horses that never beat three minutes, on the docket 
under the immediate direction of President Billy Wilson, who, though 
rather too heavy for a sulky or skeleton wagon, delights in a " squai^e 
ti'ot " as much as any man we wot of. 

The entries were, Hay ward's Lady Blanchard and Smith's Lady Lee. 
The race and money were won easily by Lady Blanchard in three 
straight heats; time, 2.36|, 2.38, and 2.36. Next came a 

PACING RACE, 

Purse two hundred and fifty dollai's, free for all horses that had never 
shown better time than 2.30. Trifle, Wonder, Capitola, and Swindler, 
were entered, and all started. The race jproved a very exciting and 
interesting one. The first and second heats were won by St. John's 
Trifle in 2.35i and 2.32Jj the third and fourth heats were won by 
Goodhu's Capitola in 2.33i and 2.36. The fifth and last heat and race 
was won by Trifle in 2.39. Wonder was distanced in the second 
heat, and Swindler in the third. 

While the races were in order, everybody was looking on, and so we 
went with the crowd; and judging that our readers would be interested 
we give them the notes. The races over, we went for the 
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In this department we found the exhibition a perfect success. The 
exhibition of horned cattle was really much superior to what we had 
expected, even for Santa Clara Yalley, noted, as it is, for good cattle. 
The exhibition would even have been a credit to the State Society, and 
really did great honor to the county, there being in all something over 
Bixiy head — Durhanis, Devons, Holsteins, and Alderneys. 

Charles Clark showed his bull, Lincoln, by Jeff Davis (curious names 
to be appropriated as sire and son), who won the first premium for 
three-year-old Durham bull at San Francisco; also, six head of excellent 
graded cattle — same as shown thei^e. 

Colonel Younger exhibited the same as at San Francisco, with the 
exception of one sold; and, in addition, he had two calves — his fine 
cow, Sprightly, having dropped a fine red roan heifer calf on the last 
day of the San Francisco Fair, and Lady of the Lake, a deep red bull 
calf on the first day of this Fair. 

Besides these additions he has here Peggy First and calf, ITan, 
the mother of Planet, and l^elly and calf White Oak. As those ex- 
hibited at San Francisco have made a good record so far, we will put it 
down here for reference. G-lencoe won the first premium as a four-year- 
old bull; also the sweepstake as the best bull of any age or breed; also 
the premium for the best bull and &ye of his calves under one year old, 
and stood at the head of the herd that w^on the society's gold medal for 
the best exhibit in the stock department. 

The calves shown with Glencoe, and that helped to win the herd 
premium, were Eed Oak, Planet, Moonlight, Gem, and Lady Booth. 

Sprightly won the first premium as best four-year-old cow; Glenrose, 
the first as a three-year-old; Norma, as best two-year-old; Lady Booth, 
as best heifer calf; Tempest, the first premium as best yearling bull, 
and Moonlight as best bull calf. This is certainly a good starter for one 
week's work: and considering the great number and high character of 
the cattle they had to compete with, a high recommendation. 

S. B. Emerson, of San Jose, shows a thoroughbred Holstein bull, 
Opendoes Twelfth, and cow Opendoes Eighth — both black and white — 
also, a bull and heifer, a cross between thoroughbred Durham and Hol- 
stein; both very fine animals. The bull is dark roan and white, and the 
heifer pure black and white, and in form and appearance they combine 
the points of both breeds of cattle. The Holsteins are claimed to be 
the best cheese makers; they are Dutch cattle, and in this quality seem 
to be made purposely for the Dutch, who are great cheese eaters. 

William Buckley, of San Jose, shows a fine graded cow and calf by 
Glencoe. The calf is a deep red, and should be christened Beauty, to 
correspond with her appearance. 

John L. Pearl shows two graded bulls, a cross with the Durham 
stock — a two-year-old and a yearling. 

Jackson Lewis shows an eight-months graded Durham calf, weigh- 
ing one thousand and ten pounds. 

Major Yernon shows Dandy Jim, a bull just imported from Illinois — 
a fine specimen of his stock — and though but two years old he has won, 
at the several Pairs he has been shown at, the round sum of one thou- 
sand nine hundred and forty dollars as premiams. He is a (k,rk roan 
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and certainly a very fine two-year-old. We shall hear from him, as the 
Major says he intends to show him wherever good cattle are to be seen. 

B. Fisk shows a very fine and large Devon bull. Eilly, imported from 
England. This bull would go hard for a first prize at the State Fair. 
He weighs one thousand nine hundred pounds. 

C. B. Polhemus exhibits two Durham bulls, one year old — both red 
and roan — named Capt. Jenks and Phil. Sheridan. They are representa- 
tives of Polhemus' herd of ten Durhams. Mr. Polhemus also exhibits 
three Alder ney cattle — a hull, cow, and calf — representatives of a herd 
of seven of this breed. 

William Quinn shows six head of Durhams — a bull and five cows — rep- 
resentatives of a herd of some twenty head owned by him. 

Thomas Blake shows a three -j^ear-old Devon bull, Billy, imported from 
England; also, three graded heifers. 

Jesse D. Carr, of Monterey, shows six head of Durham cattle; two 
two year-old bulls — Rome, imported from Kentucky last year, and But- 
terdale, by Colonel Younger's Glencoe. His cows are Laura and ball calf 
Dixie, and Maud and heifer calf Daisy. 

HOUSES. 

The stable of John Hall, here, as evei*, embraces some very fair thoi'ough- 
bred stock, first among which we mention his four-year-old stallion Iron- 
clad, by Woodburn; also, an own brother, Alex., after the Eussian 
Prince — a two-year-old; also, a yearling, not named, and a sucking colt, 
Captain Harris — all by Woodburn. Of mares, he shows Peggy Hing- 
gold and Moss Hose, both brood mares; also, a two-year-old iiily, Lady 
Prank, and a yearling. Belle Mory, and a mare colt. Lady Washington, 
foaled on Washington's birthday, in 1870; also, a grade mare by Dash- 
away. 

William Hamilton, of San Jose, shows twenty head of horses. At 
the head of this stable stands his fine stallion Ethan Allen, Jr., and then 
come ^VG brood mares and fourteen head of their colts, among which is 
one three-year-old fillj^, Bess Allen, the winner of the premium for the 
best three-year-old roadster, at San Francisco; also, a two-year-old filly, 
Fannie Allen, who also won a first premium at San Francisco. This 
filly Mr. Hamilton will match against any colt of her age in the State. 
Also, a year-old stallion, winner of a first premium in the class of 
graded colts at San Francisco, 

Jesse D. Carr shows his imported three-year-old stallion Membrino, a 
very promising young horse. 

Daniel Mc Craig shows an English draught horse, Black Lance, and 
two two-year-old geldings. 

Charles Murphy shows three fine mares. Peri and filly Omah, and 
Mary Watson. 

Alexander Anderson has stallion Abdallah and six of his colts, shown 
as a family. 

S. B. Whipple exhibits Ajax, Lady Blanchard, and Moscow, all trot- 
ters. 

There were many other large or small stables of hoi'ses, but for want 
of time we could not examine and report on them. Sheep and goats 
were also well represented. 
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THE HALL. 

Though this society is in a more easy position financially, and has a 
greater abundance of land for track and buildings, than any other society 
in the State, still it owns no hall for the exhibition of agricultural pro- 
ducts or machinery. The society intend building, in a few years, a fine 
pavilion on their ground in front of the cattle ground; also a large 
amphitheater in which to show stock. 

In the meantime, they hold their indoor exhibition in I'ented buildings 
in the city — this year in Music Hall, a very commodious and appropriate 
place. To this we repaired after tea. The exhibition is held in four 
rooms — one a large one, perhaps forty by eighty feet, the other three 
smaller. The exhibition in the large room is well arranged, and the 
articles particularly well displayed. We can only give a few of the 
exhibitions, and the names of their owners. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

The first thing that attracted our attention was a floral design in a 
pyramidal form, near the center of the room, by the pioneer florist and 
horticulturist, William O'Donnei. The center and apex of the pyramid 
consisted of a beautiful blue gum tree, at least twelve feet high, and 
around this were clustered smaller trees of many varieties, mostly of 
evergreen, finally coming down to evergreens, variegated, ornamental, 
and flowering plants, finally bordered with a wreath of Monterey cypress 
interwoven with a choice collection of high-colored cut flowers, making, 
as a whole, a most attractive and pleasing feature. 

Immediately behind this, L. Sanders has a table of choice flowering 
plants, evergreens, and ferns, artfully arranged and well disj^layedj also 
a fine collection of cut flowers. 

In an adjoining room John Eoek, the nurseryman, has a table of fine 
appearing evergreens, flowers, and pot plants. 

S. J. Hensley also exhibits a number of the flowers of the magnolia 
grandiflora, one of the most magnificent of flowers; also branches of 
the Java coifee tree, the persimmon, and other rare trees and plants, 

FRUITS. 

On either side of these tables are the fruit tables, well loaded with 
fine specimens of the standard fruits of the valleys, including apples, 
pears, plums, peaches, grapes, blackberries, and several kinds of nuts. 
In this line Captain Pebles, J. Q. A, Ballon, D. M. Harwood, Dr. Smith, 
O'Donnei, and some others, were the principal exhibitors. The exhibi- 
tion is a creditable one. 

WINES. 



C. H. Le Frank has a fine exhibition of a variety of wines, which we 
know are good, having tasted them at his house some months since. 
O'Donnei also exhibits some wines, cider, and brandy. The latter gen- 
tleman, being a Director, shows nothing in competition. 
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VEGETABLES. 



The exhibition of vegetables is small, but of good quality. People 
seem to take it for granted that everybody knows "we can raise big 
pumpkins, cabbages, melons, tomatoes, etc., and are careless about exhib- 
iting. 

We noticed three sacks of wheat, the only grain we saw on exhibition. 
In this the farmers are certainly at fault. Such things should be exhib- 
ited and studied by themselves, and for the benefit of strangers. 

MECHANICAL. 

In this department the exhibition is very light, D. McKinzie being the 
principal exhibitor. He makes a good display of iron and brass cast- 
ings, of good design and finish; also some agricultural imj)lements, 
among which we noticed an iron framed harrow, the frame being east 
hollow, to give it durability and lightness, and a tule-cutting plow. 

Sarwain Tounar exhibits some beautiful rustic furniture, made mostly 
of the buckeye wood, ornamented in a very artistic style with shells 
and bright colored stones, highly polished and varnished. They will 
do well for arbors, porches, or parlors, and we see them in many of the 
most elegant front yards about the city. 



SILK. 

Mons. Sauifrignon makes a beautiful display of cocoons in brush, in 
cases, and silk in the reeled state; also silkworm eggs. In this line lack 
of exhibition of the late Mr. Prevost is noticeable. His exhibition was 
always an attractive feature of their Pair, and generally of the other 
Fairs of the State. 

THE riNE ARTS. 

In this department Messrs. De Long, Combs & Co. make a very con- 
siderable display of marble work — mantel, headstones, and medallions — 
also several plaster busts. The work on some of these articles is exquis- 
ite, showing good taste and execution. 

Mr. Ward shows some very fine photographs, plain and colored, and 
oil paintings. 

On the whole, the exhibition is a decided success, doing great credit to 
the management and the citizens generally. 



NOETHEEN DISTRICT PAIE. 

Leaving San Jose on Wednesday, at four p. M., we arrived at Marys- 
ville on Thursday, at 3 P. m., just in time to see the last and closing heat 
of a very exciting pacing race between three local horses — Handy Andy, 
Prussian Maid, and Montague — ^Andy winning the second, third, and 
fourth heats, and the race, in 2:32i; 2s33i; 2:35}. We found the 
attendance very good, and everybody in good humor, especially the 
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President, S. T. Brewster; the Secretary, Mr. Donley; and Mr. Marc use, 
the Treasurer. And we have seen enough about Fairs to know that 
when these ofiicers are in especial good humor at Fair time, the Fair is 
a success; and we are glad to state that this instance proved no excep- 
tion to the general rule. We have attended a number of Fairs at Marys- 
ville under the auspices of the J^orthern District Society, and we think 
this in many respects was suj^erior to any we have ever witnessed. The 
excitement of the day being over and our time being limited, we repaired 
at once to the 

cattle stalls, 



Where we had been assured were to be seen some cattle who knew how 
to carry first premiums and sweepstake ribbons at the same time. The 
first animal we came to was, sure enough, Swezy's famous bull. First 
Duke of Yuba, who has taken the first premiums and sweepstakes at 
the Fairs in this district every year since eighteen hundred and sixty- 
nine — when he was a calf — and who, at the State Fairs of eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-nine, eighteen hundred and seventy, and eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-one, as the records show, carried off the first premiums 
as a calf, grading at two-year old, and in the last named year was 
also awarded the sweepstakes as the best bull of any breed or age. The 
next animal was Beauty, who also has a good record, having taken four 
first premiums and three sweepstakes in this district; and four first pre- 
miums in her class at the State Fairs, and in eighteen hundred and 
seventy and eighteen hundred and seventy -one having been awarded 
the sweepstakes as the best cow of any breed or age. This we think 
pretty good for a starter, and it increased our interest to see more of 
this herd. Mr. Swezy also shows a four-year old roan cow, Amelia, 
and heifer calf lone Second; two-year old calf. Fourth Duke of Yuba; 
a nine-months bull calf, out of Beauty, weighing eight hundred and 
thirty-tive pounds; Daisy and First Duchess of Yuba, two very promis- 
ing heifer calves, aged respectively seven and eight months; also, Amelia 
Fourth, a seven-months calf. The second Duke of Yuba is a yearling, 
out of Beauty, and by First Duke of Yuba, weighing one thousand four 
hundred pounds, and we think will be hard to beat in his class; also, 
Butter Duke, a red and white calf. The above are the representatives 
of a herd of twenty -two head of thoroughbreds. Mr. Swezy also shows 
three head of graded cattle, and will show the above, with some addi- 
tions, at the State Fair, Before leaving Mr. Swezy's exhibition, it is 
but just that we should remark that but few men, if any, in the State, 
are entitled to more credit than he for his unflinching perseverance in 
holding on to his cattle and improving them with the same care when 
they were considered of no especial value in this State, as he does now, 
when each animal is worth its hundreds and some its thousands of dol- 
lars. 

This herd of cattle are of the celebrated Walsh importation. C. G. 
Bock i us exhibits one heifer calf ^ve months old, Nelly Jones, by First 
Duke of Yuba. 

We were then shown the herd of E. F. Sparks, of Yuba, at the head 
of which stands his magnificent four-y ear-old bull, Monkey John. This 
bull is a dark red, and seems to be an especial favorite with all who see 
him. He is indeed a fine fellow, and will be a very hard competitor to beat 
in the severe contest that will take place at£he ^ suing State Fair for 
the grand sweepstake prize. DigitiZGQ by Vjl. 
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Mr. Sparks' herd were all imported last year, and when shown at the 
State Fair were in very poor condition. It will surprise our cattle men 
to see the improvement they have made. 

Mr, Sparks also shows bull calves, Stonewall, Bismarck, and Alexis, 
all by Monkey John. As cows, be exhibits Maggie, an aged roan cow; 
Miss Morgan, a red; Alice, red and white, and calf ; IJla Lee, a two-year- 
old that took the first premium at the State Fair last year in her class; 
also, Maggie Third and Maggie Fourth. These are the representatives 
of a herd of seventeen thoroughbreds, owned by Mr. Sparks. Mr. 
Sparks is an old cattle breeder, and don't know what it is to raise inferior 
stock, and saj's he never intends to learn. 

The largest cow we ever saw, is a graded animal, five years old, of 
Durham stock. She has a calf by her side, and is in rather poor condi- 
tion, but weighs over two thousand two hundred pounds. She is exhib- 
ited by General Bid well. 

John McIlmoiJ, of Sutter County, shovvs a deep red bull, two years 
old, called the Duke of Sutter, He is taken out of a herd, and is in poor 
condition, but shows good points. He also shows a two-year-old cow, 
Queen of May, and calf, all of the Swezy stock. 



HORSES. 

There are some good-blooded and well-bred horses in this district. 
One of the most successful breeders is J. S. Gluckauf, whose place is on 
the Hon cut. He shows a very valuable stable of thoroughbred horses 
and mares, among which may be mentioned first, on account of her age, 
and as being the mother of most all the rest, Black Maria, a splendid 
breeder — ^the mother of Osceola, who, on Tuesday, ran a mile in 1:45J; 
also,' Trout, a fine four-year-old colt, by Eifleman; and Acrobat, a two- 
year-old, by Norfolk; and Orient, a splendid sucking colt, by ^Norfolk, 
Antelo2:>e, also by Norfolk, and out of Black Maria, is a very promising 
three-year-old, Mr. Gluckauf also shovvs Pastora, a most excellent 
breeder, who took the first premium in her class at the State Fair in 
eighteen hundred and seventy; also, the sweepstake, as best mare of any 
age. The same year she was shown at Marysville and Chico, and car- 
ried off the same honors at both places. Pastor is out of Pastora, and 
by David Hill — a yearling of great promise. This stable of fine horses 
have quarters at the State Fair, and will claim some of the honors on 
that occasion. 

G, E. Britton, of Sutter, shows a fine stable of mares and colts. Peer- 
less, by Norfolk, out of Fanny, dam of Bloomfield, is a fine and valuable 
animal, and won the first premiums as one and three-years-old. Waketa, 
a two-year- old, same dam and sire, is also a very promising animal, and 
has also won laurels at the Fairs. But, if Mr. Britton has a runner, we 
think it is Prudence, a fine sorrel two-year-old ^ily, by Norfolk, out of 
Liz Davis. 

OTHER STOCK. 



There were a large number of mares and colts of good qualities on 
exhibition, but as the Directors had seen fit to withhold from the card& 
tacked on the stalls the names of the owners, and as we found no one 
at any of the stalls to give any information, we ai-e unable to make reli- 
able mention of them. The idea of withholding these names, we are 
informed, is, that the judges may decide the award of premiums without 
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fear or favor; but the plan, in our opinion, is not effectual. The animals 
are not examined by the judges at their stalls, but while in the hands of 
their owners or their employes at the grand stand, and consequently the 
names of the owners ai*e always known to them before they render their 
decision. Consequently there are no advantages, but many disadvan- 
tages, in this pi-actice, and we hope it will not be continued. 

grand parade. 

We were present at the grand parade, on Friday morning, and counted 
four double teams, seventeen buggies and sulkies, and forty-three horses 
to halter, and thirty head of cattle. 

SHEEP AND SWINE. 

G. E, Chittenden exhibited sixteen head of Spanish merino rams and 
twelve head of ewes, imported this season. 

Joseph Glide exhibited four head of each, also imported. 

T. Brewer exhibited some twenty head of Cots wo Ids and graded sheep. 

R, M. Sparks shows a boar and sow, and eight head of very fine Berk- 
shire pigs. 

at the pavilion. 

The exhibition was not large, but was very creditable to those who 
made it. In the horticultural department Mr. Swezy showed a very 
fine display of apples, pears, figs, grapes, peaches, raisins, Zante cur- 
rants, dried figs, etc. 

Messrs. Bockins, Blodgett, and Bid well also, each made a very fine 
exhibition of fruits and agricultural products. 

IN AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 

The show was meagre, but all the articles exhibited were of home man- 
ufacture and of great merit. Best & Brown showed their most popular 
grain separator. Hill & Knaugh showed some of their superior gang 
plows, and Meyers & Gummow show their celebrated subsoiler, while 
J. E. Hammer, George P. Hunt, and Hill & Knaugh show some very 
valuable express, pleasure, and lumber wagons, all of superior work- 
manship. 



SAIST JOAQUIN YALLEY FAIK. 

We spent only a part of one day at the Stockton Fair, and, although 
we saw much to comment on and much that would interest our readers, 
we are compelled to make our notes very short and general, on account 
of space and time to write them up, the State Fair being upon us. The 
exhibition of stock was good — as good as at any District Pair we have 
attended this season. In the horse department, the young colts j)articu- 
larly made a most creditable exhibition, ^nd, as we heard President 
Doak remark, it showed the^e -who-iT^mntid Ji they might 

come to buv them. ^/igiUZeO Dy ^^-J\ 



come to buy them, 
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CATTLE. 



The exhibition of Durham cattle was also large and good. The large 
and valuable herd of W. T. Overhiser made a gi^and show here at their 
own home. Dr. Ilolden, ex-President of the society, also showed an 
excellent herd of some ten animals, at the head of which stood his 
splendid bull, Blanco, as white as the driven snow. If this animal was 
a bright red, he would be a formidable competitor for the sweepstakes 
against any bull in the State; but white, in cattle, though considered as 
evidence of superior blood in man, is decidedly out of fashion and objec- 
tionable. Jesse D. Carr also had on exhibition here two bulls and two 
cows that he showed at San Jose. Major Yernon's splendid two-year- 
old bull. Dandy Jim, put in an appearance here for the sweepstakes. 

SHEEP. 

San Joaquin County is getting to be one of the foremost counties in 
the State in the number and quality of its flocks, and, like sensible men, 
the owners made a most excellent exhibition at the Fair. There were 
so many excellent sheep shown here it would require an expert with a 
plenty of time to give an opinion as to which flock possessed the highest 
degree of merit, and we shall certainly not attempt it. 



THE HALL. 

In the hall, the exhibition of home-made agricultural implements was 
decidedly better than at any other Fair we have yet attended. That 
enterprising flrm, Mattison & Williamson, are always on hand when a 
good plow, a chisel cultivator, or an excellent horse hay fork is to be 
shown and discussed. Without further comment, we will remark that 
this fork is not half as extensively used in this State as it ought to be 
for the good of the hay and grain raisers. It is in reality a labor and 
money- saving implement. 

THE FRUIT 

Displayed was also the largest and best we have seen at any of the 
Fairs, always excepting the one made by the Farmers' Club of Sacra- 
mento at their fruit festival. Pecuniarily, we are told, the Fair was a 
success. 

CHANGE OP OEFICERS. 

At the annual meeting held during the Fair, a new man was elected 
President of the society, over the gentlemanly and very eflieient gentle* 
man, J. K. Doak, who has been the life and soul of this institution for 
several years. 

Colonel Dorsey, the new President, is a ^ne gentleman, and when he 
"learns the ropes," will undoubtedly manage the affairs of the society 
very successfully- but in agricultural societies, as in everything, it is a 
good plan to " let well enough alone." 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT, 



By THOMAS 1£, LOGAN, M. D., Meteorologist to the State Board of Agriculture. 



Owing to the fact that this report is required before the close of the 
rainy season, we are prevented from furnishing as completely as is desir- 
able the results of the numerous observations now in the course of con- 
struction in various parts of the State. We, however, insert the Table 
of Kains for Sacramento, up to the time of going to press, for the rea- 
sons: First, that we possess the data for so doing ourselves; and, sec- 
ond, that, as a general thing, the rainfall at this place is a better guide 
for that of the larger portion of the interior of the State than at any 
other point, either farther north or south. 

The real value of this table lies in affording a basis upon which to 
build up a judgment of the future; and we think we have already arrived 
to at least one important deduction, to which allusion has been made in 
former remarks, and which the results of the present season go also to 
establish. It is this: that in proportion to the amount of rain tbat is 
precipitated in the first half of the rainy season, so will the rainfall be 
in the second half of the season. As is well known, the rainy season 
commences generally in J^ovember, and ends generally with May. There 
is always an intermission of from two to four weeks, more or less, about 
the middle of the wet season; or, in other words, the season is divided 
into the early and the latter rains. In looking over our table, it will 
be seen that there has been but one year (1850-1), in the whole twenty- 
four years covered by it, in which the early rainfall was entirely out 
of proportion to the later. That year was one of drought (only 4.710 
inches having fallen), and is in every respect exceptional. But taking 
the table as a whole, we may safely conclude that if we have much rain 
by January, we will have also a large proportion afterward. Now, this 
is a very important deduction, not only from an agricultural, but also 
from a meteorological, point of view. It not only shows our farmers 
how to make their calculations with regard to seeding and planting, but 
it is also confirmed by the scientific fact that in j)roportion to the sur- 
face moisture and evaporation, so also will be the pi-ecipitation. 

Most of the predications relating to the weather^ from Aratus down 
to Foster, have hitherto been little more than what, in the language of 
Mr. Mill, would be called ^' 8imj)le connotations;" and it is surprising 
that after the immense amount of labor bestowed, for more than a cen- 
tury, on daily and hourly records of the weather in all parts of the 
world, all such connotations have their value in an absolute ignorance of 
causes and modes of action. Here, after a comparatively brief period 
(twenty-four years), an insight has been gained into the sequence of 
phenomena attending our rains, which is in perfect accordance with the 
well established theory of their causation, aiMi whip^ h^^lr^iy^earing 
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The annexed diagram reveals at a glance the rainfall of each season: 
the lower segment showing the beginning, and the upj^er the ending, of 
each rainy season. As the intermission, alluded to above, does not occur 
with any well-defined regularity, it cannot be shown graphically; but 
the relative proportion of rainfall before January to that which follows 
after will be readily seen; it being borne in mind that there are on an 
average tw^o months more of rain after January than before that month. 
Considering that for the length of time meteorologists have been endeav- 
oring, from the accumulated millions of observations on the dry and wet 
bulb thermometers, on barometers, and on other instruments, to find a 
saros, or cycle, but in vain, our law or rule, as above stated, assumes 
comparatively so much the more importance. More recently, an attempt 
has been made to establish a coincidence of torrential rains with years 
of maximum sun spots, and it must be confessed that so far the results 
have been startling. The idea originated from the discovery of Mr. 
Meldrum, of the Mauritius, that the number of cyclones in the Indian 
Ocean and the West Indies varies with the sun-spot area. Our observa- 
tions run through too short a period to afibrd any positive conclusions, 
but we here append the folio w^ing data, in order to enable the reader to 
form his own opinions as to the value of the application of the conjec- 
tured connection, in our instance, between sun-spot and rainfall period- 
icity: 



Maximum sun-spot years. 

Heavy rainfall 

Amount of rainfall 

Per cent above average 



Minimum san-sj)ot years. 

Small rainfall 

Amount of rainfall 

Per cent below average.., 



1848 
1849-50 
36.00 
80 

1844 



1860 

1861-2 

35.55 

77 

1856 
1856-7 
10.44 
43 



1871 
1871-2 
24,05 
12 

1867 
1868-9 
16.64 
17 



Glancing at the meteorology of this coast in its widest sense, with a 
view to foretelling the nature of the coming season, as to rainfall, I 
would direct attention to the following well-established facts. Where 
the southeast and northeast trade winds meet, and at their southern and 
northern limits, there are, as is well known, I'egions of constant precipi- 
tation. As the belts of trade winds, and indeed all the wind zones, move 
south and north with the sun over a space of some one thousand miles 
of latitude, the northern belt of perpetual precipitation, which in the 
Summer reaches the latitude of the Columbia Hiver, moves southward 
in the Fall, till it sweej^s over the California coast in our Winter months, 
and, as the sun travels northward, recedes in that direction, leaving us 
once more in the dry trade- wind region. According to this general 
theory, our rainy season comes to us from the north. 

Now, whence comes the moisture that is precipitated in this northern 
rain belt? According to the same general theory just stated, the south- 
east trades, that sweep over the South Pacific, gather up the moisture 
and bear it over the belt of northeast trades, as an upper current, and 
precipitate it as they descend on their northern edge. Our moisture, 
then, it would appear, is in j)i*oportion to the evaporation in the South 
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Pacific; and tracing back the direction of the winds, we find that the 
moisture that falls on this coast would be gathered up in the vicinity of 
the Society Islands, in about eight days, as neai-ly as it can be estimated, 
before it is deposited here, and, of course, will be directly in proportion 
to the heat of that region at that time. While thus explaining the rela- 
tion between the temperature of that portion of the South Pacific just 
referred to and the rainfall in California, we cannot pretend to utilize 
the fact, but simply suggest that, when we can be informed in time of 
the Summer temperature of the Society Islands, we will then have the 
means of anticipating the rainfall here. If the amount of sun spot will 
enable us to predict the heat of the coming Summer, it will also enable 
US to predict the quantity of rainfall, apart from the excess, that might 
be expected from cyclical influences. 
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PEDIGREE OF SOME OF COL. YOUNGER'S STOCK. 



We deem it but justice to Colonel Younger and the State Agricultural 
Society, that the following letter, refuting the charges of want of purity 
of blood in some of his fine herd of Durham cattle, should be pubiished 
in full in our transactions. Hence we cheerfullj' give it a place; 

San Jose (Cal), January 6th, 1873. 

I. N. HoAG, Corresponding Secretary State Board of Agriculture: 

Dear Sir: My attention was first called to the charges through the 
kindness of Mr. Wads worth, editor of the Pacific Eur a I Press ^ to a letter 
from Mr, Thomas E. Talbott, of Dalhoff, Missouri, published in the 
National Live Stock Journal of JNTovember last. The Journal of that date 
contains a statement from one of the Yan meters of Kentucky, with the 
editor's comments and Mr, T. E. Talbott's letter. 

The editoi', in commeuting on the statement and letter in reference to 
my stock, says: "One of the Vanmoters, in Kentucky, for instance, 
stated that a grade cow sold by his father had been made to figure in 
the foundation of his herd, with a pedigree that did not belong to her, 
and promised to write out the facts for publication." He then introduces 
Mr. Talbott, " with the following card concei*ning other animals entering 
into the basis of this herd of Colonel Younger." Mr. Thomas E. Talbott 
says in his letter, after speaking of the pedigree of Kate Hughes: ^' The 
breeding and ownership of Madaline Talbott purports to be the same. 
Now, the facts are these: I never bred or owned either of the cows, 
neither did I ever own Lucky Lass (the cow that purports to be the dam 
of these cows), or any other short-horn cow tracing back to imported 
Young Mary, by Jupiter (2,170)." I will here correct an error the 
Journal has fallen into, and that is, that these gentlemen are speaking of 
diiferent cowsj the cow Lucky Lass is the cow they are both speaking 
about — the dam of Madaline Talbott and Kate Hughes. I will now pro- 
ceed to give a history of this eontroversj^ as far as I know or am con- 
cerned, or have had any connection with it, concerning these three cows. 

Mr. Darius Gettings, of Liberty, Missouri, owned Lucky Lass, and 
sold her two heifers, Madaline Talbott and Kate Hughes, one under two 
and the other under one year old, to Mr. Milton Dale and Paley Car- 
penter, for eight hundred dollars, and refused one thousand dollars for 
Lucky Lass from these parties. That was in eighteen hundred and sixty, 
I think. They imported them to California the same year. Now, on 
the twenty- fifth of November, eighteen hundred and sixty-one, Mr. Dale 
sold Madaline Talbott and Kate Hughes to C. O. Peters. Mr. Peters 
sold them to me. Mr. Dale delivered to me at the time a certificate of 
pedigree of Lucky Lass, signed by B. P. Yanmeter, it being the same 
given to him by Mr. Darius Gettings, of Liberty, Missouri, when he pur- 
chased them, and has since made a certificate to that fact. 

I will now give a copy of both certificates: 
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"Lucky Lass, roan, by Wellington, dam Certificate, by Young Prince 
Albert; gr. dam Crazy Jane, by John Eandolph, gr. dam Old Pink, by 
Goldfinder (2,066), John Randolph, by Goldtinder (2,066), dam Young 
Phillisis (E. H. B., vol. 3, p. 570). Young Prince Albert, raised by Dr. 
Watts, of Ohio, was by Prince Albert; he by Walter; dam was Lady 
Parcton, second dam by Prince Charles Wellington (246), w^as bred by 
A. Eenich, of Clark County, Kentucky, got by Young Paragon, dam 
Blossom, by Cossack (3,503); gr. dam Miss Franklin, by Franklin (3,834); 
g. gr. dam Hanot, by Young Waterloo (2,817); gr. gr. gr. dam by 
Hero (1,110); Young Paragon, by Ashland (11,122), dam Thames, by 
Shakespeare (12,062), gr. dam Lady of the Lake, by Eeginor (2,505), 
p-r. ffi*. dam, Rose of Sharon. 
^ "B. F. VANMETER." 

"I, Milton Dale, of Yolo County, California, certify that the above 
pedigree was delivered to me by Darius Gettings, of Clay County, Mis- 
souri, as the pedigree of the dam of Madaline Talbott and Kate Hughes, 
signed by Yanmeter. 

*' MILTON DALE. 

" November 23d, 1872.'' 

Now, the mistake I made was in giving Mr. T. E. Talbott, of near St. 
Charles, Missouri, the credit of breeding these two heifers, when I had 
not ihe remotest knowledge of him; for, up to that time, I had not seen a 
herd book, or I could have learned who he was. 

When I bought these two heifers in eighteen hundred and sixty-one, 
1 asked Mr. Dale who imported Lucky Lass from Kentucky to Missouri. 
He said he did not know; but either Mr. Gettings or Mr, Talbott, of 
Liberty, Missouri, did, but was inclined to the opinion that it was Talbott. 
His reason for thinking so was that Talbott had imported, and he was not 
sure Gettings had, and thought most likely that Talbott had sold Lucky 
Lass to Mr. Gettings. When I was making mj arrangements to send 
my pedigrees on for record, I wrote to Mr. Dale for this information, 
and also Mr. Talbott's given name. He being absent from the State, 
I got no answer. This very point was discussed between Mr. G. N. 
Swezy, of Marysville, California, and myself, who was assisting me. 
He asked what was Mr. Talbott's initials. My answer was that I could 
not recollect, although I knew him well before I left Missouri. I had 
been from there since eighteen hundred and fifty-one, and had forgotten. 
Mr. Swezy said he had seen the name of a Mr. T. E. Talbott in the herd 
book, and he lived in Missouri, and thought he must be the Talbott of 
Liberty, Missouri. So we adopted the initials, for the reasons above 
stated; and Mr. Swezy remarked, if it should turn out to be a mistake, 
it could be corrected in the twelfth volume A. H. B. Now, this mis- 
take brought out this card of Mr. T. E. Talbott, denying that he ever 
owned or' bred either of these heifers. His statement is true; and it 
was his duty, as a gentleman, to make it public. I was not aware of 
my mistake until I had read Mr. Talbott's letter in The Live Stock 
Journal. 

I will here say that I knew Mr. John Talbott (for that was his name) 
for many years before I left Missouri, and no man has left a purer repu- 
tation. Mr. Gettings I knew much longer. As an honorable, high- 
minded gentleman he has no superior. He is still living at Liberty. 
Mr. Dale and Mr. Peters I have known from their boyhood. They are 
honorable gentlemen, and stand high in the communitj^igr which they 
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live. These heifers and this certificate, coining to me through these 
gentlemen, knowing them to be reliable in every sense of the word, 
how could I come to any other conclusion than that this certificate is 
genuine, and is what it purports to be, the pedigree of Lucky Lass, and 
she was owned by Get tings, and that she is the dam of my two heifers, 
and should stand as a fact until disproved. I will now call attention to 
the fact that the information given by "one of the Yanmeters in Ken- 
tucky," to the editor of the Journal, was before the November number 
was published. Now, about the fourteenth of July last I received a 
letter from Abraham Yanmeter, of Winchester, Kentucky, asking for 
information about Mad aline Talbott and Kate Hughes, and those of 
similar pedigree. Here is the letter: 

Near Winchester (Ky.), July 6th, 1872. • 

Mr. Coleman Younger, San Jose, Santa Clara Cotinty^ OaUfornia: 

Sir: Allow me to ask, where and from w^hom you got the cows or 
heifers Madaline Talbott, Kate Hughes, and others of similar pedigree, 
running, as you have them, through Lucky Lass, by Wellington (2,366). 
Certificate, by Prince Albert Second (857), Crazy Jane, by John Kan- 
dojph (603), etc. If you will give me all the desired information 
you know and can get in regard to the pedigrees, and all the persons 
connected with the pedigrees, and with sending the cows to California, 
and find out, if you can, where they first originated, I think I can give 
you some information in regard to them you would like to have, pro- 
vided you can tell me all you know and can find out about them. Let 
me hear from you as soon as you can. Direct yours to 
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Yours, truly, 



ABEAHAM YANMETER. 



This letter was answered within a few days, so he must have got it 
before the twenty-fifth of July, giving the information asked for, and 
also a copy of B. F. Yanmeter's certificate of pedigree to Lucky Lass in 
the letter, with the request to give me any information he could, so if 
there w^ere any errors, I might get it in time to make the corrections in 
the twelfth volume A. H. B. You w^ill see from his letter he promised 
me the information " you would like to have." He has had that letter 
and copy of certificate since the last of July, and if he has any informa- 
tion "you would like to have," he has kept it from me, or at least given 
it a singular direction to reach me. Was it the copy of the certificate 
of pedigree of Lucky Lass that closed his correspondence, and prevented 
me from getting the information "you would like to have?" Why did 
he not give me the information he gave to the Journal, and also the 
information he promised to write out and publish? I repeat the ques- 
tion, Why did he withhold that information from me after he had prom- 
ised it? Was the letter to entrap me? No gentleman with whom I 
have had the pleasure of corresponding has come so far short of com- 
plying with his promise as this same Abraham Yanmeter. He says his 
father sold a grade cow, and she was " made to figure in the foundation 
of my herd." Was that cow Lucky Lass? Was she a grade cow? 
Well, who gave the certificate of pedigree to her? B. F. Yanmeter's 
name is to it. Now, my conclusions are that he knows nothing about it, 
or has forgotten. The certificate says she is a thoroughbred cow. Now, 
if this certificate does not belong to the cow Lucky Lass, owned by Mr. 



Gettings, what Lucky Lass does it belong to, and was she a grade cow? 
Will he say this is a grade certificate? I think not. I see in the Hecem- 
ber number of the Live Stock Journal the proceedings of the National 
Convention of Short-horn Breeders. Mr. Lewis F. Allen, the publisher 
of the A. H. B., made a speech in vindication of his course in admitting 
pedigrees to record, and among" others that were complained of were 
these two heifers that Yanmeter wrote to me about. He said: "Mr. 
Yanmeter, I understand, produced some very fine cattle. A gentleman 
from California says he has a herd descended from two cows that were 
said to have been purchased of Yanmeter. Mr. Yanmeter wrote to Mr 
Younger, of California, about them, and it appears Mr. Younger had 
bought them through three difi^erent hands. My information was through 
Mr. Younger, of California, whose letter I have here." Now, what letter 
was this? It must have been the letter written to A. Yanmeter, for I 
have not written to any one else on that subject; so Yanmeter must 
have given Mr. Allen that letter with an explanation, and that was: 
« Take this letter of Mr. Younger's, and tell that Convention how he got 
those cows— that other paHies have swindled him— but don^t say any- 
thing about the certificate signed by B. F. Yanmeter. Although copied 
into that letter, it is a fraud." If Mr. Allen had known as much about 
it as I did, he would have read the letter and certificate to that Conven- 
tion; and in justice to others, as well as myself, I think he ought to 
have done so. I know that Mr. Allen thought he was meting out justice 
to all parties from the information and explanation I suppose he got 
from Yanmeter, We here find this same Yanmeter, who was to give me 
information "you would like to have," withholding, or causing to be 
withheld, as I suppose, from that Convention, matters that ought to have 
been before it. Mr, Allen made a mistake in saying that I had said i 
had "two cows that were said to have been purchased from Yanmeter. 
I have never intimated anything of that kind. The controversy is about 
Lucky Lass, the dam of Madaline Talbott and Kate Hughes. This 
whole matter, sifted down to the bottom, resolves itself into a few ques- 
tions of fact: Did B. F. Yanmeter give this certificate of pedigree to 
Lucky Lass ? If he did, is the cow Mr. D. Gettings, of Liberty, Missouri 
owned, called by that name, the cow meant in that pedigree? Now, it 
that is true, then the matter is settled in my favor. If this certificate 
does not apply to her, then what Lucky Lass does it apply tor' Ihe 
certificate says she is the cow, Mr. Gettings gives that certificate to 
Messrs. Dale and Carpenter as the pedigree of bis cow called Lucky 
Lass the dam of the two heifers he sold to them. Mr. Dale transferred 
that 'certificate to me when I bought them, and but a short time since 
appended a certificate to the truth of it. While writing this, I received 
a letter from G. N. Swezy, of Marysville, reaffirming statements made 
above. Here it is: 

Marysville, December 17th, 1872. 
Colonel Coleman Younger: 

Dear Sir: I have recently read a letter from Thomas E. Talbott, of 
Dalhofi" Missouri, of the date of October twelfth, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-two, published in the JVational Live Stock Journal, in relation to 
the pedi£?ree8 of your two cows, Kate Hughes and Madaline Talbott, m 
which he denies that he ever bred or owned them or their dam, Lucky 
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Lass. That we have fallen into the error of ttaing his name is most 
likely. You called upon me to aid you in the preparation of the pedi- 
grees of your fine large herd of Short-horn Durhams, for entry in the 
Herd Book, as you had no knowledge in that line and no volumes 
of the Herd Book, and I having the only complete set of them 
in the State. I found your farm-book, showing a complete registry of 
your breeding, in a most complete condition. You had the pedigrees of 
most of your stock complete. You had, also, the certificate of B. F. Yan- 
meter of the pedigree of Lucky Lass, the dam of Kate Hughes and 
Madaline Talbott. So far we experienced no trouble. A question arose 
as to who had imported Lucky Lass into Missouri, and consequently 
bred from her Kate Hughes and Madaline Talbott. You stated to me 
that Mr. Milton Dale, one of the parties who brought these cows to Cali- 
fornia, informed you that either Mr. Gettings or Mr. Talbott, of Lib- 
erty, Missouri, did, and that he believed it was Mr. Talbott. Neither 
you nor your wife, although formerly acquainted with this gentleman, 
could recollect his given name. I therefore suggested that my Herd 
Books might reveal his full name. Accordingly I took home with me all 
your papers, etc., and made an examination of the Herd Book. In 
doing so, I found that the only breeder in Missouri of that name, up to 
about eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, was Mr. T. E. Talbott, and from 
that fact believed I had obtained the proper initials of the Mr. Talbott 
whose given name you so anxiously desired to obtain. This I informed 
you of, and you with myself justly believed we were correct in adopt- 
ing T. E. as Mr. Talbott's name. As it turns out the matter can be 
easily arranged now. You can, as I suggested, when the pedigrees were 
being forwarded, correct any errors in the subsequent volumes. The 
error should not have occurred, but we were pressed for time, being 
anxious to have the pedigrees appear in the eleventh volume, and so did 
not write to Mr. Talbott himself. You can now write and obtain his correct 
initials, and learn any other facts you may desire, and make the correc- 
tion in the next volume. The Herd Book is full of similar corrections. 
The error does not detract from the pedigrees of the animals; and as 
there was no intention to wrong any one, no injury was done, 

Eespectfully, yours, etc., 

G. N. SWEZY. 

I will conclude this article by saying that I have other evidence to 
give, if it was necessary, to substantiate the statements made above. 

COLEMAN YOUNGER 
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[Extract from " Special Eeport on Immigration, accompanying infor- 
mation for immigrants relative to the prices and rentals of land, the 
staple products, facilities of access to market, cost of farm stock, kind 
of labor in demand in the Western and Southern States," etc., by Hon. 
Edward Young, Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, United States Treas- 
ury Department, Washington, D, C, 1871, followed by a very timely and 
valuable explanatory letter by Charles S. Capp, whose official position 
affords him unusual facilities for obtaining correct information.] 

Area, one hundred and twenty million nine hundred and forty-seven 
thousand eight hundred and forty acres. Population, in eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy, ^ve hundred and sixty thousand two hundred and 
eighty-five. 

Can land be purchased or rented in your district suitable for small 
farms, on favorable terms? 

Los Angeles, Santa Clara, San Luis Obispo, San Bernardino, Tulare, 
Stanislaus, Butte, Shasta, Tehama, Siskiyou, Plumas, Colusa, Sutter, 
Yuba, Lassen, Napa, Sonoma, and Humboldt: it can. 

What is the price fjer acre of small improved farms? State what pro- 
portion has been under cultivation, how much is fenced, and the kind of 
buildings? 

Los Angeles: from twenty-five dollars to thirty dollars; but little of 
it fenced; buildings inferior; vineyards for sale within the city limits at 
two hundred and fifty dollars per acre. Santa Clara: twenty dollars 
to one hundred dollars per acre, according to location and amount of 
improvements; three fourths of the land is fenced; buildings not very 
good, San Luis Obispo: no improved farms; until eighteen hundred 
and sixty -seven the lands in this county were devoted exclusively to 
grazing; nearly all the good land is covered by Mexican and Spanish 
grants. San Bernardino: ten dollars to fifty dollars; from one half to 
two thirds under cultivation; small adobe or frame houses. Tulare: 
about twenty-five dollars; all inclosed; plain frame dwellings, Stanis- 
laus: very poor buildings, and very little fencing. Butte: eight dollars 
to twelve dollars for upland; bottom land well protected against over- 
flows by levees, is worth twenty-five dollars; all under cultivation, and 
with ordinary fences and buildings. Tehama and Shasta: ten dollars; 
about one half under cultivation, and fenced; buildings poor. Siskiyou: 
ten dollars to twenty-five dollars; from one half to two thirds under 
cultivation; generally inclosed; buildings ordinary, Plumas: eight do 1-. 
lars to ten dollars; one half fenced; common wooden buildings. Sutter, 
Yuba, and Colusa: eight dollars to twelve dollars for upland; twenty- 
five dollars for bottom land; all under cultivation; buildings of a cheap 
kind, Lassen: eight dollars to ten dollars; one half fenced; common 
wooden buildings. Napa: from twenty -five dollars to one hundred ai 
twenty-five dollars; all cultivated and fenced, with buildings of mediuu 
quality. Sonoma: ten dollars to fifty dollars; well fenced; fair build- 
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ings. Solano and Yolo: forty dollars to one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars; ail under cultivation and fenced; settlers' cabins. Humboldt: 
seventy-five dollars; about two thirds of each farm under cultivation 
and fenced; buildings passably good. 

What is the price per acre of unimproved land? What proportion is 
cleared, and how much, if any, is fenced? 

Los Angeles: ten dollars to twenty dollars; no timber. Santa Clara: 
none for sale. San Luis Obispo: two dollars to fifteen dollars. San 
Eernardino: from one dollar and twenty-five cents to ten dollars; no 
timber. Tulare: three dollars. Stanislaus: from five dollars to ten 
dollars. Butte: three dollars to eight dollars, according to quality. 
Tehama and Shasta: about ^ye dollars; none fenced. Siskiyou: two 
dollars and fifty cents to ^ve dollars. Plumas and Lassen: ^vq dollars; 
no timber. Sutter, Yuba, and Colusa: three dollars to eight dollars, 
according to quality. Solano and Yolo; ten dollars to forty dollars; 
no fencing. Humboldt: thirty dollars to thirty-five dollars. 

What is the yearly rent of small improved farms? If rented on 
shares, what share does the owner receive? Does the latter provide 
stock, implements, or seeds? 

Los Angeles: no small farms for rent; the rent of land is from ^ve 
dollars to seven dollars per acre, or one third the product. Santa Clara: 
from five dollars to ten dollars; on shares, one half the product. San 
Luis Obispo: lands can be rented on shares at one tenth of the product 
for its use. San Eernardino: owner receives one third unless he furnishes 
stock, seeds, implements, etc., then one half. Tulare, Stanislaus, and 
Eutte: five dollars, or shares as above, Shasta and Tehama: owner pro- 
vides seeds and receives one half. Siskiyou: the owner provides stock, 
implements, and seeds, and receives one half. Plumas, Colusa, Sutter, 
Yuba, and Lassen: the same. Napa and Trinity: five dollars; shares 
the same as above. Sonoma: on shares, one fourth of the product. 
Solano and Yolo: ten dollars to twelve dollars per acre; or shares, one 
third and one half if the owner provides. Humboldt: twenty-five dol- 
lars: shares the same as above. 

What are the chief articles of production, and what are the present 
prices of some of them? 
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Articles of production. 


Prices. 


Counties. 


Wheat, per cwt 


$1 20 

1 25 

$1 30 to 1 50 

1 30 to 1 80 

1 35 

1 50 

2 00 
1 00 
1 50 
1 50 
1 00 

1 00 to 1 20 
1 15 
1 25 

1 50 

2 00 
12 00 

10 00 to 14 00 
15 00 
20 00 


Sonoma. Yolo. 


Wheat, ner cwt 


Tehama 


Wheat, per cwt 


Stanislaus. 


Wheat, per cwt 


Santa Clara. Solano. 


Wheat, per cwt 


Butte, Sutter. Yuba. 


Wheat, per cwt 


JNTapa, Shasta, Siskiyou. 
San Bernardino. Plumas. 


Wheat, per cwt 


Corn, per cwt «.... 


Los Angeles. 
San Bernardino. 


Corn, per cwt 


Oats, per cwt 


Siskiyou. 
Tehama. 


Barley, per cwt 


Barley, per cwt 


Santa Clara, Solano. 


Barley, per cwt 


Butte, Sutter, Yuba. 


Barlev. ner cwt 


Los Angeles, Shasta. 
San Luis Obispo. 
Tulare, Siskiyou. 
Butte, Sutter, Yuba. 


Barley, per cwt...« 


Potatoes, per cwt. 


Hav, Der ton 


Hay. per ton 


Solano. 


Hav. ner ton 


Tehama. 


Hav» ner ton 


Sonoma, Yolo. 







What is the distance to a market town, a railroad station, or a steam- 
boat landing? 

Los Angeles: from one to five miles to depot; twenty to steamboat 
landing. Santa Clara: a railroad runs directly through the county; to 
San Francisco, fifty miles. San Luis Obispo: to San Francisco, three 
hundred and twenty miles; to a railroad station, two hundred and fifty 
miles; tri-monthly communication by coast steamer with San Francisco. 
San Bernardino: sixty miles to a railroad station; eighty miles to a 
steamboat landing. Tulare: home market; no railroad or steamboat, 
Stanislaus: from fifteen to forty miles. Butte: Oroville is the shire 
town, and the principal market; there is now one railroad, and also a 
line of steamers, making its terminus at Chico. Shasta: from ten to 
twenty miles to market town; to steamboat landing, seventeen miles. 
Tehama: steamboats arrive twice a week from San Francisco. Siskiyou: 
from five to forty miles. Plumas: eighty-five miles to large market. 
Colusa: the shire town is located on the Sacramento River. Sutter: 
Yuba City is the shire town, and the principal market, there being a 
railroad to the metropolis, as well as a line of steamboats daily, plying to 
the same point. Yuba: Marysville is the county seat and principal market ; 
there are two lines of railroads and a line of steamers making termini 
here. Amador: forty-five miles to Sacramento City and Stockton. 
Lassen: eighty-five miles to a large market. Napa: railroad runs 
through the entire valley. Trinity: eighty miles to steamboat landing. 
Sonoma: from one to fifteen miles. Solano and Yolo: live to thirty 
miles. Humboldt: from ^ye to seventy-five miles. Alpine: forty to 
^fty miles to Virginia, and seventy miles to Eeno, on the Central Pacific 
Bailroad. 

What is the general quality of land, and the kind of timber?^ 
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Los Angeles: sandy loam on the river bottoms; adobe on tbe plains. 
Santa Clara: sandy loam; redwood and oak timber. San Lnis Obispo: 
hilly; valleys small; soil very rich black loam; well watered; timber 
scarce; scrub pine, white oak, willow, and Cottonwood. San Ber- 
nardino: soil varied; cotton wood, sycamore, and willow in the valley; 
pine, oak, and cedar in the mountains. Tulare: quality of land fair; oak 
timber in belts along the streams. Stanislaus: sandy," with some black 
loam; no timber except on the rivers. Butte: upland, clayish mixture; 
bottom lands generally a sandy loam; oak on the level land; pine on the 
hills and mountains. Shasta: nearly all kinds of soil; white and black 
oak, sugar-maple, pine, and spruce. Tehama: the general quality of the 
land is good; oak and pine timber. Siskiyou: generallj^ a sandy loam; 
sugar-maple, pitch and yellow pine, white and red fir, some oak, juniper, 
and Cottonwood. Plumas: soil second-rate quality; pine and fir. Sut- 
ter, Yuba, and Colusa: the upland is of clayish mixture; bottom land 
generally a sandy loam; oak on the level; pine on the hills. Lassen: 
first-rate; pine and fir. J^apa: land good; timber chiefly oak. Sonoma: 
varied; oak, and some redwood. Solano and Yolo: limestone, sandy 
loam, and heavy clay; oak timber. Humboldt: good land; redwood, 
pine, fir, and Oregon pine. 

For what kind of labor is there a demand? 

Los Angeles: skilled labor in the city; common labor in the country. 
Santa Clara, Tulare, Amador, Trinity, and Sonoma: none at present. 
San Luis Obispo: common laborers and shepherds. San Bernardino: 
farm hands and mechanics. Stanislaus, Butte, Tehama, Plumas, Colusa, 
Suttex*, Yuba, Lassen, Napa, and Sonoma: farm labor, principally. 
Shasta: farm and mining labor. Siskiyou: farm labor, carpenters, and 
men to work in steam sawmills. Trinity: mining. Solano and Yolo: 
all kinds, male and female. Humboldt: loggers and sawmill men, but 
the demand is not large. Alpine: woodchoppers. 

What mills or factories, if any, are in operation or in progress, requir- 
ing skilled labor? 

Los Angeles: two grist mills, no factories. Santa Clara: two woolen 
mills, one paper manufactory. San Luis Obispo, Plumas, Sutter, Lassen, 
Kapa, Trinity, Sonoma, and Humboldt: none of any kind at present. 
San Bernardino: four steam sawmills, one water-power sawmill, and two 
flour mills. Tulare: a few flour and lumber mills. Stanislaus: woolen 
factory. Butte: three flour mills and many sawmills. Shasta: three 
flour mills, three quartz mills, and ten sawmills. Tehama: three flour 
mills, and four sawmills, Siskiyou: three steam sawmills, several water 
sawmills and flour mills, one foundry, and one tub and pail factory. 
Colusa: two flour mills and several sawmills. Yuba: four flour mills, 
one woolen factory, and many sawmills. Amador: quartz mills and 
sawmills. Solano and Yolo: ^\e flour mills, and several manufactories 
of agricultural implements. Humboldt and Alpine: sawmills. 

Are there in your vicinity any railroads or other public works in 
progress requiring common labor; if so, how far distant? 

Los Angeles: one railroad completed, another in contemplation. 
Santa Clara, San Luis Obispo, San Bernardino, Tulare, Butte, Shasta, 
Siskiyou, Plumas, Colusa, Sutter, Yuba, Amador, Lassen, ISTapa, Trinity', 
Sonoma, and Humboldt: none in progress. Stanislaus: one in the lower 
part of the county. Tehama: the line of the California and Oregon 
Railroad is about three miles from the Town of Red Bluff'. Solano and 
Yolo: no railroad in progress of building. 
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Please state any advantages which your district can offer to laborers, 
mechanics, or small farmers. Is there much land of good quality and 
well watered yet unoccupied? 

Los Angeles: plenty of land unoccupied, but of poor quality and sub- 
ject to drought. Santa Clara and San Luis Obispo: no special advan- 
tages. San Bernardino: a considerable quantity of public land unsur- 
veyed, containing gold and tin mines. Tulare: plenty of land to be 
purchased on fair terms, say from two dollars to ten dollars per acre; 
land in some sections requii^es irrigation. Stanislaus: quite a large 
quantity yet unoccupied. Butte, Colusa, Sutter, and Yuba: there is now 
and for years will be a demand for laborers, mechanics, and farmers, for 
the country is by no means in an advanced condition, and new develop- 
ments, requiring all kinds of labor, are being made in all branches of 
industry; not much land of good quality unoccupied. Shasta and Te- 
hama: there are thousands of acres of unoccupied land in this district 
suitable for stock raising and fruit growing. Siskiyou: there is some 
good farming land and much good grazing land in the eastern part of 
the county. Plumas and Lassen: considerable good land, well watered, 
unoccupied. Napa: laborers who are inclined to be industrious can do 
well; fai-m hands command from thirty dollars to forty dollars per 
month. Trinity: nothing but mining in the placei's. Sonoma, Solano, 
Yolo, and Humboldt: sniall farmers can do well. Alpine: the climate 
is very severe in Winter; snow falls to an extraordinary depth. Li 
Summer it is delightful. At present no inducements whatever can be 
offered to laborers, mechanics, or small farmers. There is some very 
fair land, well watered, and nearly the entire county unoccupied. The 
timber is abundant. The mines in this county are principally silver, but 
as yet are undeveloped, although a large amount of labor and money 
has been expended in *' prospecting " them. 

What are the prices of ordinary farm stock, sound, and in good con- 
dition ? 

Los Angeles: working oxen, per pair, one hundred dollars; working 
horses, each forty dollars, Spanish stock; woi'king mules, each fifty dol- 
lars, Spanish stock; milch cows, each thirty-five dollars, Spanish stock; 
sheep, two dollars to three dollars and fifty cents each. 

Santa. Clara: working oxen, per pair, one hundred and fifty dollars; 
working horses, fifty dollars to two hundred dollars each; working 
mules, one hundred dollars to two hundred and fifty dollars each; milch 
cows, fifty dollars to one hundred dollars each; sheep, three dollars to 
^ve dollars each ; hogs, six cents per pound. 

San Luis Obispo: working oxen, scarce; working horses, fifty dollars 
to one hundred and fifty dollars each; working mules, one hundred dol- 
lars to two hundred dollars each; milch cows, sixty-five dollars each; 
sheep, three dollars each; hogs, . 

San Bernardino: working oxen, per pair, one hundred dollars; 
working horses, one hundred and fifty dollars each; working mules, 
fifty dollars to one hundred and fifty dollars each; milch cows, forty 
dollars each; sheep, two dollars each; hogs, four cents per pound. 

Stanislaus: working oxen, per pair, one hundred and fifty dollars; 
working horses, fifty dollars to one hundred and twenty-five dollars 
each; working mules, seventy-five dollars to one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars each; milch cows, sixty dollars to seventy-five dollars each; sheep, 
two dollars and fift}' cents to four dollars; hogs, five cents to ten cents 
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Tulare: working oxen, per pair, one hundred and fifty dollars; work- 
ing horses, one hundred dollars each; working mules, one hundred and 
fifty dollars each; milch cows, fifty dollars each; sheep, three dollars 
each; hogs, ten cents per pound. 

Butte: working oxen, per pair, one hundred and fifty dollars; work- 
ing horses, two hundred dollars each; working mules, two hundred dol- 
lars each; milch cows, forty-five dollars to sixty dollars each; sheep, 
two dollars and fifty cents each; hogs, ^ve cents per pound. 

Shasta: working oxen, per pair, one hundred and seventy-five dollars; 
working horses, one hundred and twenty-five dollars each; working 
mules, one hundred and fifty dollars each; milch cows, forty dollars 
each; sheep, two dollars and fifty cents each; hogs, three cents per 
pound. 

Tehama: working oxen, per pair, one hundred and seventy-five dol- 
lars; working horses, one hundred and twenty-five dollars each; working 
mules, one hundred and Mty dollars each; milch cows, thirty-five dollars 
each; sheep, two dollars and fifty cents each. 

Siskiyou: working oxen, per pair, one hundred dollars to one hundred 
and seventy-five dollars; working horses, seventy-five dollars to two 
hundred and twenty-five dollars each; working mules, one hundred and 
fifty dollars to two hundred and fifty dollars each ; milch cows, forty 
dollars to sixty dollars each; sheep, three dollars to four dollars each. 

Plumas: working oxen, per pair, one hundred and fifty dollars; work- 
ing horses, seventy-five dollars to one hundred and fifty dollars each; 
working mules, seventy-five dollars to one hundred and fifty dollars 
each; milch cows^ fifty dollars to seventy-five dollars each; sheep, three 
dollars each. 

Colusa: working oxen, per pair, one hundi^ed and fifty dollars; work- 
ing horses, two hundred dollars each; working mules, two hundred dol- 
lars each; milch cows, forty-five dollars to sixty dollars each; sheep, 
two dollars and fifty cents each. 

Sutter: working oxen, per pair, one hundred and fifty dollars; work- 
ing horses, two hundred dollars each; working mules, two hundred 
dollars each; milch cows, forty-five dollars to sixty dollars each; sheep, 
two dollars and fifty cents each. 

Sacramento — Woi'king oxen, per pair, eighty dollars to one hundred 
dollars; working horses, eighty dollars to one hundred and fifty dollars 
each; working mules, one hundred dollars to one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars each; milch cows, forty dollars to eighty dollars each; sheep, three 
dollars to four dollars each. 

Yuba: working oxen, per pair, one hundred and fifty dollars; work- 
ing horses, two hundred dollars each; working mules, two hundred 
dollars each; milch cows, fifty dollars to sixty dollars each; sheep, two 
dollars and fifty cents each. 

Amador: working oxen, per pair, one hundred and fifty dollars; 
working horses, one hundred dollars to three hundred dollars each; 
working mules, one hundred and twenty-five dollars to four hundred 
dollars each; milch cows, forty dollars each; sheep, three dollars each. 

Alpine: working oxen, per pair, one hundred and twenty-five dollars; 
working horses, eighty dollars each; working mules, ninety dollars each; 
milch cows, forty dollars each; sheep, two dollars and fifty cents each. 
Lassen: working oxen^ per pair, one hundred and fifty dollars; 
working horses, seventy-five dollars' to one hundred and fifty dollars 
each; working mules, seventy-five dollars to one hundred and fifty dol- 
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lars each; milch cows, fifty dollars to seventy-five dollars each; sheep, 
three dollars each. 

Napa: working oxen, per pair, two hundi-ed dollars; working horses, 
one hundred dollars to two hundred dollars each; working mules, one 
hundred dollars to two hundred and fifty dollars each; milch cows, fifty 
dollars to sixty dollars each; sheep, two dollars and fifty cents eaeh.^ 

Trinity: working oxen, per pair, two hundred dollars; working 
horses, one hundred and fifty dollars each; working mules, one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars each; milch cows, sixty dollars each; sheep, four 
dollars and fifty cents each. 

Sonoma: working oxen, per pair, one hundred and fifty dollars; work- 
ing horses, one hundred dollars each; working mules, one hundred 
dollars each; milch cows, fifty dollars each; sheep, two dollars and sev- 
enty-five cents each. 

Solano and Yolo: working oxen, per pair, one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars; working horses, one hundred and fifty dollars each; working 
•mules, one hundred and fifty dollars each; milch cows, seventy dollars 
each; sheep, three dollars each. 

Humboldt: working oxen, per pair, two hundred dollars: working 
horses, one hundred and fifty dollars to two hundred dollars each; work- 
ing mules, one hundred and seventy-five dollars to two hundred dollars 
each; milch cows, seventy dollars each; sheep, two dollars and fifty 
cents each. 

Average: working oxen, per pair, one hundred and forty-nine dollars; 
working horses, one hundred and thirty-six dollars and eighty-four cents 
each; working mules, one hundred and fifty-one dollars and thirteen 
cents each; milch cows, fifty-one dollars and seventy-three cents each; 
sheep, two dollars and ninety cents each. 



EXPLANATOEY LETTER 

San Francisco, December 9th, 1871. 

Bear Sir: Your letter, accompanied by information concerning Cali- 
fornia lands, was duly received. I notice that most of the prices for farm- 
ing lands quoted are those in the immediate vicinity of the county seats, 
and oldest settled and best improved central districts. By going a little 
distance from the present centers of population, lands can be obtained 
at more moderate prices, and frequently from the Government at usual 
rates. 

When the quantity of land that is inclosed or uninclosed is considered, 
it should be borne in mind that what is here called "no fence law," 
extends over a considerable portion of the State, viz: the Counties of 
Marin, Stanislaus, San Joaquin, Yolo, and portions of Sacramento, Santa 
Barbara, Los Angeles, and Merced. (See California Statutes, 1869-70, 
page 410.) The principle of this law is, that a landowner is entitled to 
the safe enjoyment of his land without having to guard it by fences, and 
that the owner of live stock is bound to see that they do not trespass, 
and is responsible for damages they do. Where land is chea}) and tim- 
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ber scarce and dear, the fencing often costs more than the land, and this 
law was intended to facilitate settlement by poor men by obviating the 
necessity for this often unproductive expenditure. This law is being 
extended in its operations at every session of the Legislature, as fast as 
the purely agricultural interest becomes decidedly stronger than the 
mere stock-raising interest. Its fairness and economy commenced it. 
Many miles of our best lands are thus uninclosed, though in a high state 
of cultivation. 

As to improvements upon lands, it should also be borne in mind that 
many improvements, such as warm barns and sheds for cattle, that are 
indispensable where snow falls and severe Winters prevail, and where 
rains during the harvest season and afterwards may be expected, are 
here to a great extent unnecessary. This is the case in all the large 
valleys, and everywhere except on the northern coast and in the moun- 
tain regions. Cattle and sheep need and receive little or no shelter, but 
find their own living all the year round. Only those that work are 
housed and fed. Straw and hay are stacked in the field, and cattle help 
themselves during the latter end of Autumn, until the first rains fall, 
when there is a new growth of grass, and as vegetation proceeds 
actively all through the Winter, they find an abundance of food. 

As to buildings, it should also be borne in mind that in California, 
except in the mountains, where altitude is equivalent to a more northern 
latitude, the Winter is a mere rainy season, with numerous intervals of 
fine, pleasant weather. Consequently, Californians are able to, and do, 
spend a greater portion of the time in the open air than the people of 
almost any other State. They, therefore, until in prosperous circum^ 
stances, do not build such fine houses to keep out cold as are absolutely 
necessary in the N'orthern and Eastern States. Cheaper ones answer 
every purpose, and afibrd quite as much comfort as more expensive 
ones. This advantage of our climate operates greatly in favor of men 
of limited means, as a larger proportion of their capital is available from 
the first for the purchase of teams, seed, agricultural implements, live 
stock, and family requirements; and they are thus able to get a new 
piece of land into a productive condition more cheaply than is the case 
elsewhere. 

In our large valleys, and all except the highest portions of the State, 
snow seldom falls, or if it does, seldom hes twenty-four hours at a time; 
and ice very seldom forms. Heavy frosts are also of rare occurrence. 
Consequently, less fuel is necessary for comfort, and timber is not so 
indispensable upon farms. Much timber is wantonly destroyed in clear- 
ing land for grain culture, even in districts where it is comparatively 
scarce. Wire fencing is extensively used in the districts where timber 
is not abundant. It is not very expensive, lasts well, and its place may 
be supplied before it ceases to be useful by live fences or hedges, which 
grow finely wherever, planted. The Cottonwood, willow, locust, and a 
variety of other trees suitable for fuel, shade, and hardwood, are rapid 
growers, where planted under favorable conditions. So that even where 
no timber exists the settler need not be long without it. The mountains 
and foothills which bound the valleys usually furnish an abundant sup- 
ply of fuel for the settlers, at very little more than the cost of cutting 
and hauling; and timber is found along ail the watercourses and river 
bottoms. 

Owing to the absence of rain daring harvest, and for two months 
later, no haste is necessary in securing crops of grain w^hen ripe, and no 
need of shelter for them when cut. Grain is often allowed to stand for 
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weeks after it is ripe — until the harvester and steam thrasher can be 
secured to cut it. When cut it is thrashed and sacked at once, and then 
piled up in the field without shelter in perfect security so far as the 
weather is concerned, and gradually hauled to the nearest railroad or 
steamboat landing, where it is stored until the market price suits the 
farmer. Until disposed of, it often serves as the basis of a loan, with 
which the operations of the succeeding year are extended, improve- 
ments made, etc. There is usually no trouble, either in disposing of the 
crop at San Francisco prices, less freight and commission, or procuring 
money upon it, if prices at the harvest time are considered to justify the 
farmer in holding for a rise. The main thing is to have the hauling to 
the point of delivery completed before the rains make the roads heavy. 
For these reasons new comers in California are able to dispense with 
many of the " improvements " upon farms that are absolutely necessary 
to success elsewhere, w^hether they lease or purchase lands. 

As to pi'ices, lands enhance in value the moment they are occupied. 
Even without occupation, what was Government land yesterday, pro- 
curable at one dollar and twenty -five cents per acre, is worth double that 
price, or more, the moment it passes into private hands. That is to say, 
this increase in value is insisted upon by the owners without much 
regard to diiference in quality between what is taken and what is left. 
Settlement actually increases the value of land in any vicinity, because 
men usually prefer to have neighbors for themselves and families. Yet 
other lands a little further off from the nearest town may be fully equal 
in quality, and settlement will enhance their market and quotable value 
in the same manner; and the development of the country subsequently 
by the construction of railroads, etc., may make the more distant lands 
the most valuable. The successful introduction of some new culture, 
such as the grape, the mulberry, or the commencement of a manufacture 
for which facilities exist, will have the same effect. And thus in Cali- 
fornia, as in other new States, the men who will acccomplish most and 
succeed best are those whose intelligence enables them to discover for 
themselves the peculiar advantages of a district which escape the 
attention of others, and who have the enterprise to secure and develop 
such locations. Any ordinary farmer can see that a piece of land, the 
soil of which is deep and rich, and which is level, will make a farm for 
wheat, oats, barley, or common crops. But the foothill region, where 
the land is rolling and sometimes steep, is found to be capable of pro- 
ducing a variety of fruits and other products that yield a far larger and 
more certain return than any land used merely for grain raismg. I 
only repeat the opinion of many of the most intelligent men in the State, 
when I say that we may expect that before many years the foothill 
region of the Sierra Nevadas, extending from the plains of the large 
valleys across the gold-bearing belt and up to the high pine-covered 
districts, where the climate becomes severe, will be occupied by a dense 
and prosperous population, and prove quite as productive as the level 
lands, which now contain the bulk of our agricultural population. 
Already many of the finest orchards and vineyards are located in this 
region. The wines produced there are of a superior quality, and the 
fruits unsurpassed. The silk culture has been successfully carried on, 
and every year demonstrates more fully the varied capacity and great 
value of these lands. 

Cattle raisers frequently depreciate the valuejof the Government lands 
in their vicinity in order to discourage others'^from settling near them, 
so that their stock may enjoy free range over the vacant lands around 
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them. Intelligent men are not thus deceived, but able to judge for 
themselves and form their own opinions. Cultivation frequently changes 
entirely the appearance of a soiL "While cultivated land is covered 
with green and luxuriant vegetation, the same soil outside of the inclo- 
sure, which has not been disturbed, presents a dry and sterile appearance 
which is very uninviting. What has been done by one settler may be 
done by others. The dry appearance of our hills and valleys in the Fall 
is discouraging to new comers from States where the rainfall is greater 
and distributed more evenly through the year. But if water for drink- 
ing is supplied to cattle in such localities, they are found to be fat and 
thriving, and the dry grass, when examined, is found to be perfectly 
cured hay, retaining all its natural strength and nourishment, and often 
rich in seed; and it continues in this condition until rain falls and 
washes out of it its nutritive properties and causes it to rot. In all our 
large valleys water is found close to the surface nearly everywhere, and 
is readily procured by wells; and the regular winds afford power for 
pumping all that is required for household purposes, watering stock, and 
garden irrigation. Artesian wells, costing about five hundred dollars 
each, are also dug without difficulty in many of the valleys that are 
destitute of running streams in the Fall, and one of these will usually 
supply all the water that is required upon a farm, the flow being con- 
stant and plentiful, without pumping machinery. Everywhere in the 
foothill region and on the plains below, facilities exist for bringing in 
water for irrigation, from the never-failing streams supplied by the 
mountain snows. The ditches originally built to supply the water for 
mining operations, are now used to a considerable extent for the 
purpose of irrigation, and will be carried down lower as the demand 
increases. Eut every year's experience proves that, though irrigation 
for some -purposes will greatly increase the productive capacity of land, 
thorough cultivation often renders it unnecessary; and, again, for many 
crops for which it was formerly supposed beneficial, it is, in fact, unnec- 
essary, if the seed is sowed in time to obtain the full benefit of all the 
natural rainfall. Grapes and other fruits raised without irrigation are 
superior in flavor to those supplied artificially with water. Neverthe- 
less, an abundance of opportunities exist for the emploj^ment of capital 
in the diversion of water from its deep natural channels to the surface 
in districts not well supplied, and its use in irrigation and for manufac- 
turing purposes. The foothill region, which is peculiarly adapted to 
fruit growing, vineyards, etc., comprises portions of the Counties of 
Shasta, Plumas, Butte, Sierra, Yuba, Nevada, Placer, El Dorado, Sacra- 
mento, Amador, Calaveras, TuolurnxUe, Merced, Mariposa, Fresno, Tulare, 
and Kern. Lands of similar quality are found in some of the other 
counties. Good wagon roads extend through most of this region to the 
numerous mining towns in the higher districts, and a system of narrow- 
gauge railroads is now being discussed, which will px^obably extend 
through these districts, and thus facilitate the transport of agricultural 
products, as well as the rich ores which the mines afford, and the valua- 
ble timber of the high Sierras. 

Improved farms are not rented to the same extent in California as 
elsewhere. Most of the settlers occupy them as their homesteads, and 
have no other lands. Comparatively few of the large landholders lease 
their land for farming, and few or none improve them expressly for the 
occupation of tenants. Where land is leased, the farming is mostly 
mere grain and stock raising, requiring few or no expensive improve- 
ments by the tenant, or for his accommodation. Again, where private 
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lands are yet so cheap, and Government lands are attainable at Govern- 
ment prices, and the I'ailroad system in course of construction prom- 
ises to render them, in a few years, as accessible and valuable as the 
central lands that are now high, the necessity for renting land and the 
inducements to do so are less than elsewhere. The great majority of new 
comers soon see this, and prefer to purchase land of their own. Leases, 
however, are frequently made with the privilege of purchase, at a fixed 
price, not greatly in advance of existing rates. This privilege is usually 
availed of, as the tenant sees that his own settlement enhances the 
value, and prefers to enjoy the full benefit of his own labor. These 
leases are sometimes advisable where speculation, in view of contem- 
plated railroads and similar improvements, has not already too greatly 
enhanced their market value. The rent of land usually represents 
about ten per cent of the estimated value of the land; thus, in Monte- 
i-ey, good wheat land that sells at from twenty-five dollars to thirty-five 
dollars per acre rents at two dollars and fifty cents to three dollars and 
fifty cents per annum. 

Mexican grants cover a large part of the best lands in the southern 
portion of the State. So long as the titles to these grants are in dis- 
pute, their boundaries remain undefined. Consequently settlers are 
often afraid to take up land in their vicinity, though they believe it to 
belong to the Government, because it is un surveyed, and for fear that 
the grant when located by surveyors may be ''floated" over their 
im];)rovements. Eecent legislation by Congress was intended to compel 
the immediate survey of such unlocated grants. Certain defects have 
rendered it partially inoperative. Amendments will probably be made 
to remedy these defects, and then the segregation and settlement of the 
adjoining Government lands will proceed safely and rapidly. The final 
confirmation and survey of these grants is usually immediately followed 
by their subdivision. This process soon makes openings for agricultur- 
ists; the raising of stock becomes unprofitable as soon as the' range is 
restricted, and soon the agricultural element prevails over the stock 
raising. The majority of the Spanish and Mexican grants are already 
confirmed or rejected. When finally confirmed and located, the titles 
are perfect and desirable. Fine openings for capital exist in the 
purchase of these large ranches from the owners and their sale in subdi- 
visions to farmers and small stock raisers. 

In conclusion, California at the present time does not present any 
brilliant inducements to the immigration of men having no capital but 
their labor, and who are content to remain mere laborers. Industrious, 
enterprising men, who understand farming, or almost any other useful 
occupation or mechanical trade, usually find employment without much 
difficulty, at higher rates than elsewhere, and in a few years lay up 
capital sufficient to commence business upon a small scale on their own 
account. 

Women, for domestic service, j^articularly in the country, are in unlim- 
ited demand at high wages — from twenty-five dollars to forty dollars per 
month, according to capacity — and they are always well and kindly 
treated, and usually many in a very short time, greatly to the discon- 
tent of their employers. But for the practical farmer, possessed of 
means sufficient to enable him to purchase or lease land, improved or 
unimpi'oved, or to locate Government land under the homestead or pre- 
emption laws, and commence farming on a small scale, no State or Terri- 
tory offers superior inducements. He can commence operations perfectly 
assured that a few years spent as industriously as is nGQe|sary in agri- 
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culture elsewhere, will here surround him with all the necessaries, and 
many of the luxuries of life, make him secure from want, and the owner 
of a farm, orchard, and garden that will afford himself and family a 
competency, and a comfortable inheritance to his heirs. This is plain 
when we consider the great variety of products and fruits that can be 
successfully and profitably raised here, that are either precarious, and 
therefore unprofitable, or cannot be raised at all where the climate is 
more severe. Most of these new cultures are no longer experimental, 
but are firmly established as profitable and certain. Orchards, vine- 
yards, mulberry plantations, and cocooneries are everywhere being 
planted, with a certainty that they will thrive and yield a handsome 
profit, rewarding the husbandman abundantly for his labor. The suc- 
cess attendant upon all these experiments, upon a large or a small scale, 
has long since been known to all intelligent men. California is resorted 
to by agents of French and Italian silk manufacturers to purchase, at 
high prices, our silkworm eggs (that are healthy and free from the dis- 
eases that have threatened to impair this important industry in Europe), 
as well as all the raw silk we may produce. Oar wines and brandies 
are already commencing to rank with the best produced abroad. Our 
fruits, both on account of their superior quality and the early date at 
which they mature, are in request in Eastern markets, even at the high 
prices which the expensive transportation necessitates. Our wheat is 
superior in quality and in its capacity to bear transportation, by sea or 
land, and storage for an indefinite period without damage, to that which 
is raised in almost any other country, and rules aecoi'dingly in the mar- 
ket, and can be raised at a cost which enables it to bear the expense of 
transpoi^tation to the most distant ports. 

All the productions of the temperate zone, nearly all of the semi-trop- 
ical fruits and plants that elsewhere are mere hot-house exotics, here 
thrive aud yield abundantly. Even the man of moderate means can 
therefore surround himself and family with luxuries, and ornamental, as 
well as useful, plants, trees, and shrubbery, that elsewhere entail heavy 
expense upon their owners and stamp them as men of wealth. The cot- 
tages of men of very moderate means in our smaller towns, not only in 
the valleys, but in the mining regions also, are often surrounded by a 
patch of garden and orchard, in which will be found not only the ordi- 
nary familiar plants of an old Eastern homestead, but the more delicate 
geraniums, oleanders, fuchsias, heliotropes, verbenas,liiie8j bulbous plants, 
cactus, roses, and a hundred others growing, budding, and blooming in 
the open air all the year round. In addition to all the ordinary fruits, 
such as apples, peaches, pears, quinces, plums, and small fruits and ber- 
ries, may also be found the olive, orange, lime, citron, figs of several 
kinds, pomegranate, English walnut, mulberry, filbert, tobacco, cotton, 
sorghum, ramie; and if the owner is disposed to experiment, the list 
might be extended indefinitely. Thus not only does California offer to 
the agriculturist a profitable, but also a pleasant and attractive home, in 
which a family may be reared surrounded by all the influences which 
will render them contented, healthy, intelligent, and patriotic. 

The California Immigrant Union, of San Francisco, is an association 
formed to promote emigration to California. Its officers have published 
several pamphlets and other documents containing reliable information 
concerning the resources and attractions of the State, which are sup- 
jDlied gratuitously to all who aj)ply in person, or by letter, and have 
been placed in many of the Eastern and Euroj^ean libraries and reading 
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rooms. They also endeavor to facilitate the travel and settlement of 
new comers, and do not confine their operations to any particular sec- 
tion of their State. No charge is made for any services rendered, and 
those desiring information concerning California may address the com- 
pany by letter or otherwise. 

CHAELES S. CAPP, 
Manager California Immigrant Union. 

Hon. E. Young, Chief of Bureau of Statistics, Washington^ B. C. 
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COTTON CULTURE IN CALIFORNIA. 



BY CHARLES S. CAPP. 



If cotton had never been planted in California it would be easy to 
argue by analogy and demonstrate as satisfactorily as is possible by 
such means, without actual experiment, that the cotton plant could be 
successfully grown in California. 

The record of the thermometer would show that the period between 
the late frosts of Spring and the early frosts of Winter was sufficiently 
long and also warm enough to enable the plant to mature its bolls thor- 
oughly before it would be killed by cold. The record of the rain gauge 
would show that our rains supply a sufficiency of moisture, and at the 
proper seasons, to meet all the requirements of the plant, while it was 
not to be feared at the time of gathering the crop, which it might dam- 
age or destroy. The list of the agricultural productions of our State 
would show that Indian corn and other vegetable products, which 
require about the same soil as cotton, and are usually grown where it is 
raised, here thrive and produce abundantly, and consequently, that in 
all probability our soil was also adapted to the growth of the cotton 
plant. From these facts might also be argued that, as in the cotton - 
growing States the planter fears rain after the crop commences to 
mature and before it is gathered, while here, owing to the regularity of 
our seasons, he could be certain of gathering his entire crop without 
damage, and therefore all or nearly all of the best quality the soil was 
capable of producing, the planter in California would enjoy a material 
advantage over the planter in any of the Southern Atlantic and Gulf 
States. 

If all these facts and the natural inferences from them wei»e admitted, 
there would apparently only remain for con8id*eration the question of 
the relative cost of production as between California and the cotton - 
raising States, to determine whether cotton could be raised here so as 
to compete with cotton raised abroad; first, in our market, to supply 
our factories with what the wants of our population required; and sec- 
ondly, in the markets of other parts of the world. If, upon examina- 
tion, it appeared that the average price of land thus demonstrated to be 
suitable to the culture of cotton was here less than that in the cotton- 
raising States; that for any reasons the amount of cultivation required 
was less and its cost smaller here than there; that the facilities for 
transportation to market were equal to and the cost not greater than 
similar expenses there; that the necessary labor was more certainly 
available here than there; that the style of agriculture was more im- 
proved, and the implements hi use better; the home market as good and 
the foreign markets as large, and the cost of reaching them no greater, 
or even less, than is the case in the Eastern States, and the facilities for 
manufacturing the raw material ample — it would seem that the argu- 
ment was complete, and that capital and labor could be at once invested 
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in the culture of cotton in California without the risk being considered 
at all dangerous, while the prospect of a satisfactory profit would be so 
promising that the inducements to such investments would apparently 
be great indeed. 

This argument had been made and elaborated carefully years ago in 
California. To large numbers of our population who came originally 
from the cotton-growing States, so far as our soil and climate and cost 
of land were concerned, the facts were so plain that to them no labored 
argument was necessary on the subject. They were convinced, and did 
not hesitate to assert their opinion, that California was naturally a cot- 
ton-raising State. Indeed, if California had not been admitted to the 
Union as a free State thei'c can be no doubt that long ere now we would 
have had large numbers of cotton plantations, worked by slaves brought 
here from the Southern States by men who were able to discover the 
superior advantages of our soil and climate for cotton culture. The 
only question that remained in their minds was, whether its cultivation 
would be profitable, considering the condition of our labor supply and 
the rates of wages? Prior to the late civil war they considered it im- 
possible for California to compete with the slave labor of the South. 
During the war they believed that at its conclusion the old condition of 
affairs would be resumed and the cost of production again return to its 
former low level, and that consequently, as the high war prices of the 
staple were only accidental and temporary, there was not sufficient 
inducement to planters to make the investments necessary to the busi- 
ness here. After the war had closed and the slaves were freed, they 
still believed that the labor question there would shortly be arranged 
upon some basis that would enable Southern planters to make the negro 
labor available upon terms as cheap as formerly, the planters no longer 
being compelled to support the children who were too young and the 
aged who were too infirm to be useful, or else that their places would 
be supplied by Chinese labor imported for the purpose, as movements 
with that object in view were then proposed and set on foot. Perhaps 
also a species of patriotism led some of them to desire that the South 
should not lose the superiority in cotton production which it had previ- 
ously enjoyed, and rather to prefer that attempts to introduce it else- 
where should not succeed, and with such the wish was father to the 
thought. That such views were extensively entertained in this State 
by men whose opinions we wei*e accustomed to receive with great con- 
sideration, is evidenced by an examination of the reports of our State 
Agricultural Society at that time. These considerations will account 
for the delay in the investment of capital and labor in the culture of the 
cotton plant, for which apparently our soil, climate, and other conditions 
were so admirably adapted. 

DISCOURAGEMENT OF COTTON CULTURE. 

But when the argument, of which the foregoing may be taken as » 
brief and imperfect outline, was made some years ago in California, 
those who made it were met by a series of objections founded upon 
some of the peculiarities of our climate and vegetation, which, it was 
contended, would render it impossible that cotton culture could ever 
become important or profitable in this State. Mere theories were ad- 
vanced in a plausible manner, stated in aftaking semi- scientific form, 
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occasionally backed up with assumed facts, many of which would not 
bear scrutiny, and by quotations from authorities which applied to con- 
ditions different from those existing here, and usually wound up by 
mingled prophecies and opinions that the Southern Atlantic and Gulf 
States alone possessed all the requisites necessary to insure complete 
success in cotton culture, and consequently were secure of a natural 
monopoly of the business, and that as the English had failed to render 
themselves independent of America by cotton raising in India, so the 
attempt to establish the culture in California would fail for the same or 
similar reasons. These theories were apparently adopted by some of 
the leading members of our State Agricultural Society, and set forth in 
its annual reports; and although the State Legislature, disregarding 
theories and looking only at facts, was then wisely offering liberal 
premiums for the encouragement of the cotton culture, they operated 
strongly to discourage all investments in the business, and doubtless 
delayed its introduction several years longer than otherwise would have 
been the ease. 

Two of the most important of these efforts, which, notwithstanding 
their disclaimer of any such object, were apparently made to discourage 
the introduction of this industry, and that were given to the public 
here and abroad with the indorsement of our State Agricultural Society, 
were the following: A Eeport of the Committee on Awards at the vState 
Fair of Eighteen Hundred and Sixty-three, who examined the samples 
of cotton there on exhibition (Eeport State Agricultural Society, 18 63, 
p. 92), and who, after venturing to predict the condition of affairs that 
would exist at the South when the civil war, then still raging, was 
closed, summed up as follows: 

'^ Thus it is seen that the inducements to cotton culture in California 
are of a temporary rather than permanent character, and will be with- 
drawn entirely with the resumption of industrial pursuits in the dis- 
turbed districts of the cotton-growing States. Neither is California 
more favorably situated by reason of climate than by lack of labor 
facilities, for the growing of this fiber. Cotton requires a warm, moist 
climate for its most successful production, and, on the phenomena of 
humidity, the growing and ripening season of our State is the very 
reverse of that of the cotton States." 

Then follows a disclaimer of any intention to discourage the experi- 
ments in cottop culture in California. 

The second was an essay on the textile fibers of the Pacific coast, by 
the late Wilson Flint, a very intelligent and public-spirited gentleman, 
who took a lively interest in all agricultural questions, and was at that 
time by many regarded as good authority upon such topics, and to 
whose enterprise and exertions in other directions the State is largely 
indebted for a portion of the advancement already made. This was 
published in the report of the State Agricultural Society for eighteen 
hundred and sixty-five. In this essay he professed to describe the 
adaptability of the soil and climate of the Pacific coast portion of the 
United States for the growth of textile fibers, and denied their capacity 
for the purpose. From his general condemnation of the climate of the 
Pacific coast, as not adapted to cotton culture, he allowed the possible 
exception of a portion of the southern counties of California. But he 
laid down the same general law as announced in the report of the com- 
mittee already referred to, i. e., that the success of cotton culture de- 
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pended upon an abundant precipitation of dew during the maturing 
the cotton bolls, and which was necessary to their opening; and as tl 
main characteristic of the climate of California was its aridity, he argu( 
that the culture of cotton in this State must necessarily fail for tb 
reason. Irrigation to supply moisture during the dry season, he di 
missed without considtration, in a couple of brief sentences, as "^ 
objectionable mode of supplying a deficiency in nature," while adm: 
ting that it might be practicable in California, where facilities for irrig 
tion existed. He also condemned the adaptability of the climate of th 
State for the culture of all fibrous plants, by alleging the import ai 
discovery, made by himself, that plants which elsewhere pi-oduced sue 
fiber abundantly, here produced little or none, and were, therefor 
worthless! This alleged discovery, like many others that are frequent 
supposed to be made, would have been very important, if true. 

Fortunately, however, for California, one rule is the same here ; 
elsewhere, viz: that one fact is worth a thousand untested theorie 
and in the case of cotton culture, the facts are, that all adverse theori 
to the contrary notwithstanding, cotton has been, and can be, succes 
fully and profitably cultivated in this State, as will appear hereafte 
And his supposed discovery that other plants that produce valuab 
fiber elsewhere, fail to do so in this State, has also vanished into th 
air, since confronted by the facts of the successful cultivation and pr 
due tion of fiber from the ramie, New Zealand flax, the ordinary flax 
the Eastern States, hemp, the maguey, and a variety of similar plani 

CAUSES OF FAILURE ELSEWHERE DO NOT EXIST HERE. 

If the question whether the soil and climate of California we 
adapted to the successful culture of cotton was to be determined 1 
reference to the text books upon this subject, there could be no dou 
that as to large portions of the State the decision would promptly 
given in the affirmative. The failure of the efforts to introduce tl 
culture of the American cotton plant in India was owing to a gre 
variety of causes which do not exist in this State. For instanc 
the tenure of land was there different, being held by the native pop 
lation at a fixed rental, which, owing to their distrust of the Euglis 
Government, they believed would be increased if the cultivation of ti 
American plant was successfully established. The improved Englii 
and American agricultural implements were too costly for so poor 
population. The American machinery for separating the seeds frc 
the fiber was also too expensive for the natives to purchase; it was n 
well adapted for cleaning the short Indian staple; and the natives we 
prejudiced against the use of labor-saving- machinery, the adoption 
which might leave them idle for a large part of the year. The amou 
of cotton picked, or other labor performed by the natives, was ridic 
lously small, compared with that accomplished by American field banc 
The good faith of some of the American planters employed to intr 
duce the culture there was seriously doubted, while those who we 
most active and persevering were constantly hampered by lack 
funds, the difiiculty of overcoming or the fear of encountering tJ 
obstinate prejudices of the natives, and the necessity of obeying orde 
of Boards of Directors and local ofiicers unacquainted with the bui 
ness, under whose orders they were placed. The climate was al 
exactly the reverse of the American cotton -growing regions. — Madras ^s 
America, a Hand Book to Cotton Cultivation, by J. Tallboys AYheeler, 
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^ In California the land is owned by the class who will be likely to 
engage in cotton culture. They are able to purchase and accustomed 
to use the most improved agricultural and cleaning machinery. The 
labor available is accustomed to or readily adapts itself to American 
habits and modes of culture, and the climate, where it differs from that 
of the Southern States, therein possesses a decided advantage. 

A few statements concerning the cotton plant, from these authorities, 
will better enable those not already well acquainted with the subject 
to form correct conclusions upon the suitableness of the climate of 
California for cotton culture. 1 quote from the same work: 

THE FOUR SEASONS OF THE AMERICAN COTTON PLANT. 

The American plant, like all other plants, must have four seasons, viz: 

First — Spring, or the season of germination, w^hen but a moderate 
supply of moisture is required. 

Second — Summer, or growing season, which calls for more liberal sup- 
plies of moisture. 

Third — Autumn, or ripening season, which requires little or none. 

Fourth — Winter, or season of i^est. 

HABITS OF THE AMERICAN COTTON PLANT. 

First — In average seasons, the JSTew Orleans cotton plant requires 
from six to eight weeks from the date of sowing to that of coming into 
flower, and about the same length of time from the fall of the blossom 
(which occurs in a few days after its appearance) to the opening of the 
pod. 

Second — That rainy weather, or even a dark, cloudy, damp atmos- 
phere, whilst the crop was maturing, has a tendency to prevent the boll 
from opening at the proper timej and if the opening of the bolls is 
checked, the cotton becomes more or less deteriorated, varying in degree 
according to the intensity of the deteriorating cause, from absolute de- 
struction to simple adhesion of the fibers or to mere slight discoloration. 

Third — That the prevalence of rainy weather during the period of 
growth promotes luxuriance and productiveness, provided that the drain- 
age is free, and provided, also, that this humidity is exchanged for clear, 
bright weather at the season for maturing the crop. 

Dr. John William Mallet, in his work on the Science of Cotton Culture 
in portions of the United States, says: 

" Cotton needs a high Summer temperature, although not properly a 
tropical plant. It produces fiber in diminished quantity, though of im- 
proved quality, when removed from a southern locality to one further 
north. It never seems to be injured by the most intense mid-day heat. 
Where other crops, including even Indian corn, are drooping under a 
blazing sun, the large, succulent-looking leaves of a cotton field will 
seem to enjoy the congenial atmosphere. As is said by the writer of a 
pamphlet published hj the Cotton Supply Associates, < cotton is deci- 
dedly a sun plant.' " 

When we carefully examine the foregoing propositions, the truth of 
which will be conceded, it is evident that, provided irrigation, where 
necessary, will take the place of the Summer rains of the Southern 
States, the seasons of California meet the requirements of the cotton 
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plant. That the period between the later frosts of Spring and the earl 
frosts of the Fall, in California, are longer than are absolutely require 
for the complete maturity of the plant and its bolls, and if, as is tt 
case, the rains are still withheld after the bolls are matured, this lengtl 
ening of the period during which the raw cotton may be picked withoi 
injury insures the saving of a larger percentage of the crop in a 
undamaged condition than is usually possible in the Southern State 
Besides this, the absence of rain during a large part of the growin 
season, by preventing the germination of grass and weeds, allows th 
cotton plant to appropriate the entire strength of the soil to itself, gro^ 
unchoked, and at the same time materially reduces the amount of labc 
netJessary in its cultivation, and consequently the expense. For a su 
plant, the clear, bright, cloudless Summer skies of our California vail ej 
would also seem to be peculiarly adapted to favor its luxuriance c 
growth and productiveness, which also proves to be the case. It wouk 
therefore, appear that what moisture is derived from the rainfall in Cal 
fornia is naturally well distributed, at least for the starting of the plaB 
and the gathering of the crop, and the only open question is whethe 
irrigation will supply the absence of rain or heavy dews during th 
growing season. On this point it might be sufficient to say that alon 
our river bottoms the moisture that is condensed nightly at the seaso 
when hay is cut, and while the cotton plant is maturing, is at least s 
great that hay cut the day before often cannot safely be stacked unt; 
the sun has been up several hours to diy it — say until nine or ten o'clock 
in the morning. Away from the rivers this is not always the case. 
Mallet says: 

" * The proper supply of moisture ' is a point of at least equal impor 
ance with temperature, and here appears undoubtedly to be the mai 
difficulty hitherto experienced in attempts to extend the culture of co' 
ton into new regions. Published statements differ greatly as to the effec 
of moisture or dryness upon the plant; some writers affirming that 
wet season is i^uinous to cotton, and that drainage is of the first impori 
ance; while others, especially many of those treating of cultivation i. 
India, insist that irrigation is more necessary than any thing else. Di 
J. Forbes Eoj^le, in his work on the culture and commerce of cotton i 
India and elsewhere (p. 223), well says: 'Such terms as moisture an( 
dryness are so entirely compai'ative, that in one country we hear th 
cotton plant described as one requiring moisture, and in another we fin 
it stated that no plant requires so little. The fact being that the plan 
can bear both great heat and considerable want of water, provided it i 
growing in a not over-dry atmosphere.* ^' 

Mallet describes four conditions in which moisture may exist abou 
the plant and supply it. First — In the condition of vapor in the air u 
to the point of saturation. Second — The air may be sup or- sat u rate c 
when rain will fall. Third — The soil may contain more or less moistur 
absorbed from the air, without being actually wet. Fourth — The soi 
may be wet with liquid water as by excessive rain or want of drainage 

He gives as his opinion, that " It would seem that the larger th 
relative amount of water in the first and third of these forms taken u; 
by the cotton plant, and the smaller the quantity received in the secon^ 
and fourth forms (at least during the greater nartaf its period c 
growth), the more favorable will be the result^ (^Q IC 
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In water-Boaked soil, cotton will not thrive. The following state- 
ments from the pamphlet on the cultivation of Orleans staple cotton, 
published by the Manchester Cotton Supply Association (p. 14), are 
borne out by the general experience of planters. "The tap root of the 
cotton plant will not strike down into wet soil. On wet land the cot- 
ton grows small, looks sickly or scalds in the hot sun, it bears but 
little raw cotton, and takes twice the labor to cultivate it, as the grass 
usually grows the faster around the j)lant8 and is much more difficult 
to kill out. Such soil will obviously be benefited by draining. On the 
other hand the state of things demanding artificial irrigation — very 
necessary probably in some parts of India — would seem to be simply 
the absence of water in any one of the three other conditions noticeci 
' " In the early stages of growth the plant receives a more moderate 
supply of x'ain,2. e., water in the second condition named with advantage; 
but even then heavy rains are very injurious, and later in the season 
they are absolutely destructive; the bolls do not open, but fall off or rot 
upon the branches; a surface growth of grass and weeds accumulate so 
rapidly as to choke the crop; 'the boll worm' and other destructive 
insects make their appearance, and the cotton from such bolls as are 
already open hangs out in trailing locks, draggled, dirty, and matted 
together. Dry years are emphatically those of the largest and best 
crops. Yet like all other plants cotton must be supplied with moisture; 
this even seems to be demanded in considerable quantities, judging from 
the extensive leaf surface from which evaporation is carried on. 
Aqueous vapor in the air, as suggested by Dr. Eoyle, and abundant 
hygroscopic moisture in the soil itself, as I would add, seems to be 
decidedly the sources from which this requirement is to be met." He 
concludes that the cotton soil of Alabama possesses all the qualities neces- 
sary to. supply these requisites, which of course follows from the suc- 
cessful cultivation of the plant there. 

THE PROBLEM FOR CALIFORNIA COTTON GROWERS. 

Elsewhere he says that the sandy soils produce the best crops in wet 
years, while the " black lands," which correspond nearly to our adobe 
soils, produce the best crops in dry years. The problem for California 
cotton planters to solve would therefore appear to be simple. It is, 
since any of our years would be considered dry years in the Southern 
States, if possible, to endeavor every year to bring their light sandy 
soils into the same condition as similar soils in wet ;years in the South- 
ern cotton-growing States, and their adobe and alluvial soils into the 
same condition as similar soils in dry years in those regions. That this 
can be done by judicious and timely irrigation will hardly be questioned 
by those familiar with this use of water. In many localities in Califor- 
nia irrigation will seldom if ever be necessary; but if, with or without 
it, the foi'egoing conditions can be established, then every other requi- 
site of a good cotton-growing climate already exists. 

The question of suitable soil would then be the only one remaining 
open. Upon this point, any one who will read Dr. Mallet's description 
of the cotton lands of the South will be entirelj^ satisfied that the 
breadth of soil in California that is well adapted to cotton culture is 
great indeed. Of light sandy soils we have an abundance in our broad 
valleys. Along the river courses are immense bodies of as rich alluvial 
soil as can be found in any part of the world. Our adobe lands eorre- 
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spond almost exactly to his description of the black lands of the South 
which he regarded as "a normal cotton soil." 

From what has thus been said, as derived from some of the best 
published authorities upon the subject of cotton culture, it appears theo 
reticaily at least, California is naturally a good ^.^^ton-powmg St^ 
point of climate and soil, judicious irrigation being able to supply anj 
deficiency of moisture existing during the season when the plant is 
ffrowino, and before the bolls are formed and ripening. 

Fortunately cotton culture in this State has long since passed through 
the period when its introduction depended upon mere theories. It has 
also i^ussed through the experimental stage. In the ^f ^'^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
prised within the San Joaquin, Tulare and ^^^^ ^^^1^:^^.' T^]^^^^^^^ 
iufiicient to enable California to equal the yield ^l^^'>'^,'^^^}^^^^^^^ 
cotton-producing States of the South, it is now in the third stage, when 
success being assured, capital and labor are being largely '^J^^^/^'^^^^ 
business, which is in course of being established upon ^ ^ W an^^^^^^ 
manent tbundation. The present year will probably l^^ig^^^^^f ^^^^^^ 
area upon which this certainty of success wi I be ?«^^^^^^.^f '^f ^^ .^^^^^^^ 
forniaVill then take an acknowledged position m the list of co^^^^^^^ 
^rowinp' States, while the crop will be regarded as more pi^ofitable than 
Sany others now extensively' raised, ^^^^^Y'^^^^^T^ ^t^^^^ 
no gVeater risks or uncertainties, as the fixed character of oui seasons 

indicates. 

RESULTS OF COTTON CULTURE. 

The results of the successful establishment of the coUon-growing 
industry in California can hardly be estimated. Some ^^ t^^XJ^^y^ 
however, be stated as follows: It will greatly increase tl»e value and 
producti;eness of our valley lands. It will supply a very desiraWe rota^ 
tion of crops, and thus improve our agriculture, '^'^.^Pre^^j;^ "°^^P^""^ 
the fertility of the soil, which constant croppmg in wheat has, 1° many 
cases, diminished. It will encourage the reclamation of o"^ oj^rflowed 
lands to increase the breadth of land adapted to this c"'tf ^- J* ^£ 
furnish a sure crop for our dry years, when gi-ain crops cannot be 
depended on, or would be diminished to a point below the ^of of pro- 
duction. It will afford more constant employment to labor, and pai ueu- 
larly at the close of the grain harvest when cotton picking com^^^^^^^^^ 
Eaw cotton will be a new article which will bear the ^o^^ «* tianspota- 
tion and export to all parts of the world It will ^n^o^^^gi^j'.^^^f.fr 'u^ 
ment of fac^tories for the manufacture of cotton goods sufficient for our 
";f °onXtion, and that of the rest of the P-jjf^JXutrimer'ca 
enter into our growing commerce with Asia, Central and bouth Amenca, 
:nd thf islandfof thf Pacific. This will afford 'additional employment 
to our laboring population, and attract hither large and va-mble addi_ 
tions from other States and countries. These classes m turn will b 
additional consumers of the g^aiBBfVuits and wines produced by o«x 
agriculturists, and enhance the profits of the Producers. It ^.11 annu^ 
ally attract hither a larger fleet of steamers and ^'"^"S .^Jf^^^'^'^*^^ 
securing additional and cheaper transportation for oir 8«Perab"ndan 
trrain c?ops. It will encourage and hasten the construction of railioads 
fo portion^s of the State not yet supplied, and thus ^-f nd the ^-^j^o, 
land which may be profitably cultivated, not only in cotton but mothe 
crops as well. It will increase the amount of our taxable propel ty, am 
thus dtminfsh the rates of^tas^ation^ ^attracting hither large amounts o 
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capital from abroad for temporary use to move and handle the crop, and 
lor permanent investment in its production and manufacture. 

Considerations such as these constitute reasons sufficient to induce 
everj public-spmted Californian to do all that lies in bis power to 
encourage and hasten the development of this new industry within our 
borders, iiut, as the question of satisfactory profits will after all 
aetermine whether the necessary investments of capital are to be made, 
^L^r rll'f^''-i° 1*''''* ^"estion is yet required. Upon this point, there 
can be [ittle difficulty in coming to a favorable conclusion. This branch 
ot tbe business has already been carefully examined by numerous practi- 
cal business men, and the facts and figures obtained are such as estabbsh 
tnat the profits which may be expected to be realized, are sufficient to 
amply justify the investment of California capital, and certain very 
snortly to attract hither cheaper money from abroad 

It has been found that the staple produced in this State is superior 
to the great bulk of the production of the Southern States. That a far 
larger proportion of any single crop will be secured in a perfect con- 
dition, and, therefore, rate as of the higher grades, than is the case in 
tHe bouthern States, where the crop is subject to damage by rain, 
cotton, where it requires any irrigation at all, requires less than half 
tbe quantity necessary for the production of Indian corn. The expense 
ot the cultivation of cotton does not exceed that of the cultivation of 
corn, or other grains which are regarded as profitable crops, while the 
value of the product is vastly greater. The cost of transportation of a 
cotton crop is a mere fraction of that of a quantity of grain of equal 
value m the market. While cotton, save only in the most exception- 
jilly favorable years, could never be raised in the Southern States for 
less than twelve cents per pound, here, owing to the smaller amount of 
labor required m the culture, the cost will not exceed six or seven cents 
per pound, after land which originally requires clearing has once been 
reduced to cultivation. The cost of the manufacture of cotton here, 
owing to our ample and available water-power, will not greatly, if it 
at all, exceed the cost elsewhere, and the difference, if any, will be fully 
covered m the saving of freight and interest, whether the goods made 
are tor home consumption or exijort to the markets that lie just beyond 
our doors. •' j'^ '^ 

To insure safety and a profitable return for investments in this busi- 
ness it IS, therefore, only necessary that it shall be ascertained that the 
locality selected for both the culture of cotton and its manufacture in 
Caitornia, shall be such as are already proven to possess a climate and 
sou adapted to the culture on a scale large enough to supply the fac- 
tories, ample water-power, or supplies of fuel tor steam machinery, 
facilities for the cheap and rapid transportation of both the raw material 
and the manufactured article to the market in San Francisco, and that 
the active management of the business shall be placed in experienced, 
competent, and trustworthy hands. ' r i , 

To make it apparent that all these conditions actually exist in this 
btate, and that the culture of cotton has passed beyond the staife of 
experiment, and is already successfully established among the other 
industries of this State, the following history of the cotton culture in 
California, compiled mostly from official sources, has been prepared, 
together with views and statements upon matters connected with both 
branches of the business, heretofore made and published by practical 
and reliable men, who have either personally tested it, or carefully ex- 
anuned the results obtained in the experiments of others; 
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The third Fair of the State Agricultural Society was held at San Jose, 
in Santa Clara County, in October, eighteen hundred and fifty-six. The 
premiums offered for cotton culture that year by the State Agricultural 
Society were (p. 62): " For the best acre of cotton, seventy-five dollars; 
for the second best acre of cotton, twenty-five dollars." 

In the annual address delivered by the President of the Society, B. 
Ii. Beard, only the following casual mention of cotton culture occurred 
(p. 23): 

"In the successful cultivation of tobacco, cotton, rice, and sugar, our 
experiments, thus far, have been very limited; but, such as they are, 
they leave no room for doubt that in a short time we shall be able to 
supply our own demand, besides producing a surplus for export." 

The Yi siting Committee of the society, who had traveled over a large 
part of the State to observe the progress and condition of agriculture 
in the different districts (at p. 20), said, when speaking of the fai'm of 
F. W. Gibson, ac the Monte, in Los Angeles County: 

"Here we saw a small patch of cotton which promises to be of an 
extra quality. Had there been a whole acre of it, we doubt not it 
would have been found worthy of the first premium of seventy -five dol- 
lars. But, notwithstanding the lack of quantity, we regard the quality 
of the crop as entitling Mr. Gibson to a special premium." 

On page fifty -two of the report for that year, we find there was 
awarded "to F. W. Gibson, for one-eighth acre of cotton, a framed 
diploma." 

EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SEVEN. 

The fourth annual Fair of the State Agricultural Society was held at 
Stockton, in San Joaquin County, in September, eighteen hundred and 
fifty- 8 even. 

In the annual address before the society, delivered by Mr. Henry Eno 
(p. 115), he said: 

" The cotton plant, which is to the Southern States what our gold field 
is to California, can be grown everywhere, from Shasta to San Diego, 
and if the old-fashioned spinning wheel was now in use, a sufficient 
quantity could easily be raised for home consumption." 

The Committee on Awards, on sugar cane, cotton, and tobacco (page 
55), r 62301* ted as follows: 

"The committee also examined the several specimens of cotton, and, 
as with the cane, we have to report the successful growth of this great 
staple. We also examined in contrast Georgia Upland cotton, and the 
growth of this State from seed taken from the same parcel, and the 
improvement in fineness of fiber of the native growth over the imported 
or Georgia grown, was manifest and striking l and in this we -have the 
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concurrence of experienced spinners from the East. But the staple of 
the native is not quite so long though fully as strong as the Georgia 
cotton. This we attribute altogether to the lack of moisture in the 
earth where it grew. 

" We believe it is a reasonable calculation that when our bottom or 
swamp lands shall be sufficiently diked to keep out the Spring and Sum- 
mer floods from them, we shall be able to produce an article of cotton, 
not only of finer texture, as is the case now on our dry lands, but one 
of superior length of staple — the two qualities that make a first-rate 
article. 

"Several other samples examined rate as 'fair upland.' The one 
from the Slocurn's Bridge has the advantage of staple and texture over 
any of the others. The samples grown in Los Angeles County are 
equal if not superior to the best Mississippi or Louisiana cotton^ and of 
course superior to all others, and but one grade below Sea Island cot- 
ton. This sample is not of the Sea Island'^seed, but of the Gray Petit 
Gulf kind, proving conclusively the perfect adaptation of our climate and 
soil to the production of the very finest staple. 

" The last mentioned specimen of cotton is in the name of Mr. Gibson, 
represented by Mr. Osborne. It was grown on a loose soil. Thei-e 
being no number to refer to we have given the name, and recommend 
the premium to be awarded to Mr. Gibson, for the best specimen of 
cotton. 



"(Signed:) 



WM. WALTHAL, 1 ^. ,. ^ r.^^.^f.. » 
S. MoLEA^, j ^^ *^^ Committee. 



The pre mi am was a framed diploma. 

This cotton was probably some of that raised the previous year, which 
the Visiting Committee of that year had only seen before the croj) was 
matured. 

During this year, also, mention was made in the San Francisco papers 
of fair samples of cotton exhibited and grown in Shasta County. 

EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND TirTY-EIGHT. 

The Fair of the State Agricultural Society for eighteen hundred and 
fifty-eight was held at Marysville, in Yuba County, in August. In the 
opening address, by Mr. John C. Fall, he said (page 52): 

"The attempts recently made for the cultivation of cotton, rice, and 
tobacco have demonstrated the adaptation of our climate and soil to 
the production of these great staples." 

The premiums offered for cotton culture were: 

" Cotton, one quarter acre, more or less: first, plate, value twenty-five 
dollars; second, plate, value fifteen dollars; third, diploma; fourth, a 
book." 

Apparently there was no exhibition, competition, or premium awarded. 

EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY- NINE. 

The Fair of the State Agricultural Society for eighteen hundred and 
fifty-nine was held at Sacramento, September thirteenth. Premiums were 
ofibred at this Fair as follows, (p. 125): 
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*' Cotton. — First, one acre or over, fifty dollars; second, one acre or 
over, twenty-five dollars. First, bale of cotton, twenty- five pounds, silver 
cup (twenty-five dollars); second, bale of cotton, twenty-five pounds, 
silver cup (fifteen dollars)." 

I^o entry for these premiums were made. 

At page forty -two is the following mention of a cotton plant that was 
on exhibition, probably taken from the Sacramento Union: 

« Cotton Plant. — W. Scott, Eosedale. — This is a superior specimen, for 
California, of the great staple of the Southern States. It is pronounced 
by good judges a fair growth of the plant. The bolls are good sized 
and healthy. The roots look thrifty. It is, of course, earlier than the 
Eastern plant, owing to our climate." 

The Committee on Fibers (p. 270) reported as follows: 

" That cotton, to the amount of twenty-five pounds, as required by the 
society's regulations, is not on exhibition, but samples of that plant, with 
cotton in the boll, are exhibited by Mr. William Scott, of Rosedale, and 
E. B. Crocker, of Sacramento. The luxuriance and apparent health of 
both specimens would indicate a superior soil and climate for its cultiva- 
tion." 

eighteen hundred and sixty. 

The annual Fair of the State Agricultural Society for eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty was held at Sacramento. 

In the opening address, by Mr. T. G. Phelps, the President, he merely 
mentions the reclaimed tule lands as suitable for the culture of cotton 
and other products, (p. 201.) 

The premiums offered for cotton culture were: 

"Best cotton, one acre or over, plate, value, fifty dollars; second best 
cotton, one acre or over, framed diploma." 

In the report of the Yisiting Committee, (p. 74), the farm of F. M. 
Gibson, at the Monte, in Los Angeles County, is -mentioned, but nothing 
said of his having grown cotton there that year. 

eighteen hundred and sixty-one. 

The State Agricultural Society, at its Fair for eighteen hundred and 
sixty-one, held at Sacramento, offered premiums for cotton culture, viz: 

"Best cotton, one acre or ovei-, goblet, value, twenty-five dollars; 
second best cotton, one acre or over, Farmer's Encyclopedia." 

No mention of cotton on exhibition was discovered in the report. 
The San Joaquin Valley Agricultural Society, this year, offered: 



" For the best fifty pounds of cotton, twenty dollars." 
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EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND SIXTY-TWO. 



Report not examined. 

EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND SIXTY-THREE. 

The State Agricultural Society's Fair for eighteen hundred and sixty. 
three was held, as usual, at Sacramento. The Legislature, in the Spring 
of this year, had adopted the policy of offering liberal premiums for the 
encouragement of agriculture and domestic manufactures. 

In the opening address, by Hon. Leland Stanford, (p. 48), it is men« 
tioned that fifteen thousand -^ve hundred dollars wei'e offered by the 
State, in different forms, for the production of cotton plantations and 
growth of cotton. 

The Act of the Legislature for the encouragement of agriculture and 
manufactures in California, approved April twenty-fifth, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-three, offered the following State pi'emiums in relation to 
cotton (p. 27): 



Article. 



Premiums 



For the first one hundred bales of cotton of three hundred 
pounds each 

For the same quantity produced in the first, second, and third 
succeeding years, two thousand dollars, one thousand dol- 
lars, and five hundred dollars respectively 

For the first one thousand pieces of cotton drilling, forty yards 
each 

For the first one thousand bales of cotton drilling, one thou- 
sand six hundred yards each 

For the first one hundred pieces of calico, thirty yards each... 

For the first one thousand pieces of calico, thirty yards each.. 

For the first one hundred pieces cotton shirting, forty yards 
each 

For the first one thousand pieces cotton shirting, forty yards 
each 

For the first one hundred pieces cotton sheeting, forty yards 
each 

For the first one thousand pieces cotton sheeting, foi'ty yards 
each 

For the first plantation of cotton of not less than ten aci'es, in 
bearing, of good staple 

For the first Miy acres, in bearing, of good staple 

For the first one hundred acres, in bearing, of good staple 

For the first plantation of tree cotton, of not less than ten 
acres, in bearing, of good staple 



$3,000 

3,500 

2,000 

4,000 

5O0 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 
2,000 
3,000 

3,000 



By the supplemental Act of April twenty-seventh, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-three, it was enacted that one half or one quarter of these 
premiums should be paid to any person producing one half or one 
quarter of the quantities of any of the articles named in the original Act. 
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In the Eeport of the Directors of the society (p. 23), they say: 

« ITo State ever possessed greater or more available facilities for the 
support of a prosperous manufacturing community than California. 
Her mountains are covered with perpetual snow, feeding thousands of 
rivers and streams, which, as they wind their varied descending courses 
throui>*h the foothills to the plains, invite the manufacturer to successful 
enterprise and point the State to the neglected means of her future 
greatness." 

The entries of cotton at the State Fair of eighteen hundred and sixty- 
three were: 

<< Jackson & Johnson, Sacramento County — Sample of a field of twenty- 
five acres. 
"J. Clark, Sacramento— Sample grown on dry sandy soil/ 

An honorary diploma, " for the best five acres of cotton," was awarded 
to Jackson & Johnson (p. 122). 
At page fifty-nine of the report it is said: 

« Of cotton culture, but little can be said of an encouraging nature. 
The State offers of premiums for this fiber, however, have had the effect 
of instituting a great deal of newspaper discussion, and awakened atten- 
tion to it to such an extent that numbers of enterprising citizens have 
made large experiments, with the hope of success." 

The Eeport of the Committee on Awards (p. 92), also alludes to the 
subject of cotton culture in California in a manner calculated to discour- 
age all efforts to promote it, as follows: 

*' Cotton. — ' Cotton is King! ' — a political maxim not found to stand the 
inexorable logic of war. 

" Within the past two years attempts have been made in various parts 
of the earth to cultivate this valuable fibrous plant, and with what meas- 
ure of success remains yet to be learned. Cotton, as a fiber for human 
clothing, was grown ages before the era of human history, so that its 
extraordinary claim as an arbiter of commerce may not be of modern 
assumption. This much, however, is known; that it had no command- 
ing importance until after the invention of the *gin,' to separate the 
seed from the fiber. Possessing a well disciplined and abundant com- 
pulsory labor, with a climate and soil covering every requisite, the Gulf 
Atlantic States soon became the great cotton growers of the world. 
This preeminence was maintained against powerful efforts in India, aided 
by the British Empire, which could detail to this enterprise hordes of 
laborers, quite as much subject to the involuntary condition as was negro 
slavery in the United States. With quite as rich a soil, India yet lacked 
the favoring seasons which follow with periodical certainty in America. 
Cotton growing may assume some importance in countries where the 
climate assimilates to that of the Southern States, but such importance 
will be limited to the removal of the difficulties which have temporarily 
convulsed the industry of those States. W^ith the return of stable gov- 
ernment will return social order, and all classes being brought to the 
common level of neressity, will be obliged to work. This will add 
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vastly to the physical labor power of the cotton States, as there will 
be no longer any requii^ement that one half of the community shall be 
employed in compelling the other half to labor. 

"Thus it will be seen that the inducements to cotton culture in Call 
fornia are of a temporary, rather than a permanent character, and will 
be withdrawn entirely with the resumption of industrial pursuits in th^ 
disturbed districts of the cotton-growing States. Neither is California 
more favorably situated by reason of climate than the lack of other 
facilities for the growing of this fiber. Cotton growing requires a[ 
warm, moist climate for its most successful production, and on the pheJ 
no men a of humidity the growing and ripening season of our State is the; 
very reverse of that of the cotton States, 

"These suggestions are not made for the purpose of discouraging 
experiments in cotton culture in our State, but that important facts con-' 
nected with it may not be lost sight of by those too sanguine in aui 
enterpi'ise which, on first sight, gives promise of splendid results/' l 

The explanation and disclaimer with which this remarkable mixture 
of theory mid prophecy concludes was certainly required, since without 
it the reader would naturally have imagined that the writer's object wag, 
precisely that disclaimed. A suspicion might also have arisen that pos-^ 
sibly the writer might be intending to secure a premium, and desired to! 
discourage competition, and thus defeat the main object of the Legis-i 
lature. 

eighteen hundred and sixty-pour. 

Perhaps owing to the style of management indicated by reports of 
the character just quoted, and their discouraging effects, in eighteen 
hundred and sixty-four the State Agricultural Society was out of funds, 
the Legislature having declined to appropriate money for its benefit, and 
being thus unable to offer premiums, held no agricultural exhibition, but 
merely a stock Fair. This year was also remarkably dry, and it was 
thought an agricultural exhibition would not be creditable. 

In the report for that year, at page forty- one, the culture of cotton is 
mentioned as follows: 

" It may not be improper here to state that J. Morenhout. Consul of 
France at Los Angeles, lately sent five samples of cotton, produced in 
that county by as many different persons, to the Minister of Agriculture 
and Commerce in France, who, after having the same carefully examined 
by competent judges, returned, in his official report, that the samples 
were all identical in quality and would command then about the same 
price as the short silk cotton of the Southern States — from sixty-two 
dollars to sixty-three dollars per one hundred pounds. The experiment 
will be thoroughly tested in that county this year." 

Thus, at this early day, the good quality of California-grown cottoQ 
was officially recognized abroad. 

EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND SIXTY-EIVE. 

At the State Fair of eighteen hundred and sixty-five, the following 
were the cotton exhibits made and premiums awarded (p. 404): 



F. A. Harnden^ San Francisco — Cotton Bolls: Special notice. 

M. Keller, Los Angeles — Cotton Plants: Special notice. 

Jose Eubio, Los Angeles — Sample of Cotton: Honorable mention. 

On the twenty-second of December, eighteen hundred and sixty-five, 
Mathew Keller, of Los Angeles, was awarded the State premium for a 
cotton plantation of one hundred acres, three thousand dollars (p. 41-3). 

At page two hundred and eighteen will be found the opening address: 
of Dr. E. S. Holden, President of the San Joaquin Yalley Agricultural 
Societj^, at its annual Fair, held in Stockton during that year, in which 
occurs the following passage: 

"The culture of cotton and rice, two great leading staples of con- 
sumption and commerce, have been sufficiently tested to warrant their 
culture on an extended scale. From this county (San Joaquin) to Mex- 
ico, cotton has been raised this season, enough to test perfectly the cer- 
taintj^ that it can be raised to great perfection and in large quantities 
with a little irrigation, or half the amount that corn requires. The 
southern counties contain millions of acres and a climate perfectly 
adapted to its profitable culture. Mr. Mathew Keller, of Los Angeles, 
planted this season, in March, one hundred acres. The result in pro- 
duction, both in quantity and quality, is a success, and he has applied 
for the State j>remiura for producing one hundred acres. The cost per 
acre in raising this cotton was not more than corn or cereals." 

That as accurate an idea as is possible may be obtained concerning 
the experiments of this year, the following statements concerning them 
are given in full: 

STATEMENT OF A. R, JACKSOK IN EEGAED TO THE COT- 
TON CEOP IN THE SOUTHBEN PAET OF CALIFOENIA 
IN EIGHTEEN HUNDEED AND SIXTY-FIYE. 



[From Report of fc^tate Agricultural Society, 1865, p. 262.] 



Sacramento, December 15th, 1865. 
I. N. HoAG, Esq., Secretary State Board of Agriculture: 

Dear Sir: Having visited the southern portion of this State recently, 
and having seen most of the cotton fields now in cultivation there, I 
hand you, at your request, the following brief statement in regard to 
them: 

COTTON CROP. 

In Los Angeles, Ignacio Monteo has twenty acres. Character and 
condition of these crops not known, but were said to be promising. 
Jose Eubio has fifty-three acres, four miles west of Los Angeles — 
twenty-five acres in one field and twenty-eight acres in another. The 
seed was principally the green Tennessee IJj)land, a few rows of Sea 
Island, and a few rows of seeds sent from the Patent ^^e^ supposed 
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to have come from Texas. A part of this crop was planted in the last 
of April, and the whole was completed on the tenth of May. The 
ground is a fine, sandy loam, and was not irrigated. The twenty-eight 
acres did not produce a very even crop — a part appeariDg (October 
twenty-fifth) vigorous and well matured and a part stunted and imper- 
fect. The twenty-five acres will, apparently, be remunerative, being a 
good stand, of vigorous growth, and excellent fiber. The seed was 
planted in ridges four and a half feet apart, properly thinned and hoed, 
but not topped. 

^ Mr. Keller, some two miles north of Bubio's, has one hundred and 
eight acres. Seed, Mexican, Tennessee, and Petit Gulf — ^the last two 
varieties obtained at Salt Lake. The whole was planted in furrows 
four and a half feet apart, planting closely, in the latter part of April. 
Crop irrigated twice; soil, sandy and gravelly. About twenty acres of 
Petit Gulf, though the bolls are small, will make an excellent yield. 
This variety appears most vigorous, matures early, and will unquestion- 
ably, in our climate, insure a certain crop. The Mexican ripens very 
slowly, but has a large boll, and the fiber, though coarse, is long and 
firm. The Tennessee seems less regular in yield, owing, perhaps, to the 
difference in quality of soil, some spots failing entirely and in other 
places apparently thrifty stalks yielding very few if any bolls. 

All parties in this county seem satisfied the crop with them will suc- 
ceed, and next year there will be several thousand acres planted. 

In Tulare County, Messrs. Livermoi'e, Jewett & Chester have one 
hundred and thirty acres planted on Kern Eiver, near Kern Lake. The 
varieties are Mexican, Tennessee, and Sea Island. The last here, as in 
Los Angeles, is not successful. It matures slowly, and seems unfitted 
to our climate. This company have about five acres of this variety, but 
it will evidently not mature before frost. The Mexican and Tennessee 
seem m.ore thrifty than in Los Angeles. The planting was finished in 
May. The ground is quite sandy, but with irrigation seems highly pro- 
ductive. The crop was irrigated twice. The seeds were planted in 
ridges, furrowed with a buU-tongued plow, and the plants well thinned 
and hoed. The stalks at maturity were topped and trimmed. Much of 
this ground, for causes unexplained (perhaps alkali), like Keller's, was 
unproductive. These spots would, perhaps, reduce the land in bearing 
to one hundred and five or one hundred and ten acres, but the stalks, in 
all cases, seemed productive and well filled with bolls. The Tennessee 
here also matures much more rapidly than the Mexican, but both seemed 
sufiiciently advanced to insure a favorable yield. Mr. Jewett, superin- 
tending the work, said he had gathered (November second) about sev- 
enty pounds to the acre (unginned cotton) and thought most of his 
would yield over a bale to the acre. The fiber, by several experienced 
gi'owers, was pronounced superior. 

In Fresno County, Messrs. Burc hardy & Kinkead have a field of one 
hundred acres on Upper King's Eiver, all Mexican, and was planted in 
the latter part of May. This crop is less advanced than either of the 
others. It was planted in furrows, and covered with a plow at very 
irregular depths. The ground is a fine, warm, sandy loam, and the 
crop (November ninth) looked thrifty. The field, owing to the manner 
of planting, was in parts very thick and in parts very thin, but the 
stalks were well filled, and the bolls were just beginning to open. The 
croj) was cultivated very nearly as it grew, with little or no thinning, 
and no topping or trimming of stalks. The field was well sheltered 
from prevailing winds, and the owners did not anticipate any injurious 
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amount of frost till midwinter. If their views should prove correct, 
the vigorous character of their crop will give them a good yield. Mr. 
Barton, farther up the river, has an acre or two of Green Seed and 
Mexican, but its condition was not ascertained. 

These parties are satisfied that if their present crop is not profitable 
the result is attributable to their want of knowledge and experience 
in cultivation, and are erecting a gin house and gin, with a determina- 
tion to continue the cultivation. 

Eespectfully, 

A. E, JACKSON. 

From the foregoing letter it appears that Mr. Jackson had not exam- 
ined the crop of Ignacio Monteo, or Mr. Barton, at all; that of Jose 
Eubio and Matthew Keller he saw before picking commenced; that of 
Messrs. Burchardy & Kinkead was, when he saw it, less advanced than 
any of the others, and that of Messrs. Livermore, Chester & Jewett 
was just commencing to be ready to be picked. 

Mr. Solomon W. Jewett, in a statement concerning the agricultural 
prospects of Southern California, made by him that year and published 
in the same volume (at pages 259 to 261), refers to the cotton crop of 
Messrs. Livermore & Chester, and gives further particulars concerning 
its culture and condition, most of which, however, is repeated in a state- 
ment made by Livermore, Jewett & Co., several months later, and pub- 
lished in the same volume (at page 265). In July, eighteen hundred 
and seventy-one, during the Fair of the Mechanics* Institute of San 
Francisco, Mr. Jewetfc wrote still another statement concerning the same 
crop, containing a few additional particulars, which can be found in the 
Eeport of the Eighth Industrial Exhibition of the Mechanics' Institute 
of San Francisco, eighteen hundred and seventy- one (at page 211). 

In these statements he says the Mexican seed was planted first, com- 
mencing in the end of April or first of May. Afterward, as fast as the 
ground was prepared, the Tennessee seed was planted, ending May 
twenty-second; and last of all the Sea Island, the planting of which 
was concluded June sixth. This latter he thinks should have been 
planted in March. The seed came up in five or six days after planting, 
of a good lively green hue, with scarcely a sickly plant to be seen. 
The Mexican excelled the others in growth and beauty of stand, but 
the Tennessee was well in the boll by the time the Mexican was still 
in the square. On the first of July the stands were from six to twenty- 
two inches high and beginning to square. July twenty-ninth fifteen acres 
were irrigated for the first time. The whole field was inundated with 
water after the first plowing. Finished irrigation August twenty-sixth. 
Most of the field was irrigated twice. In his opinion, after the first 
wetting it should have received no further irrigation, as the deep tap 
roots were able to draw sufficient moisture from the subsoil. As the 
irrigation kept the plants growing and bolls forming late in the season 
the bolls were not fairly opened until October tenth. Picking com- 
menced October second. The Sea Island and Mexican varieties only 
turned off a few bales, indicating that the Tennessee was the only suit- 
able variety. Some of the best acres of Tennessee produced, under such 
a superabundance of water, about eight hundred pounds of seed cotton 
to the acre, which would have been doubled with earlier planting and 
less irrigation. The cotton was ginned by horse-power, baled, and sent 
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to market. It was of long and showy staple. Only twenty -five cents 
per pound was offered and but one buyer in the market. It was manu- 
factured at Oakland and some bales of the cloth sold at the store upon 
the land where it was raised. The labor employed was mostly Chinese, 
and cost from twenty-two dollars to thirty dollars per month. They 
did the work required successfully, and were faithful to a fault. The 
Superintendent, an experienced Southern cotton planter, received fifty 
dollars per month. The expense of the first year's crop, owing to the 
cost of clearing the land, could not be easily estimated (in another state- 
ment this item was estimated at seven dollars per acre), but it was 
believed that another year one fourth the labor and expense would pro- 
duce more cotton, and that the land once tilled, and machinery and tools 
at hand, the cost would not exceed five cents per pound. 

He also mentions that " at Three Eivers, Yisalia, cotton was grown 
successfully last year, in small quantities, at an average yield of over 
-^ve hundred pounds to the acre." 

The following is the statement made by Messrs. Iiivermore, Jewett & 
Co., concerning the same crop planted at Bakersfield, then in Tulare, 
now in Kern County, to be found at page two hundred and sixty-five of 
the same volume: 

Bakersfield, Kern Eiver Island, December 22d, 1865. 

The cotton lands of Livermore, Jewett & Co. are located in the most 
southern portion of Tulare Countj^, on the borders of Kern Eiver, which 
affords a never-failing supply of water, and may be used for the irriga- 
tion of a tract of land ten miles in width and twenty in length. The 
attempt to plant and produce a crop of cotton was commenced late in 
the Winter of the present year, from which time ditches and fences were 
to be made, the new lands cleared and broken up, and seed to be pro- 
cured. The Tennessee Upland seed was obtained in New York, together 
with the Sea Island seed, and the Mexican from the port of Mazatlan. 
The long delay in procuring the seed made it impossible to carry out 
our original intentions, and instead of planting before or by the fifteenth 
of April, the first seed was not put in until the first day of May. The 
soil was a rich, sandy loam, peculiar to the river bottoms of the lower 
country, and was densely covered with the switch willow, grown to the 
height of ten feet; yet so easily were the willows removed with a com- 
mon plow, that the cost of clearing was but seven dollars per acre. 
After breaking and clearing the land, the whole one hundred and thirty- 
three acres were thoroughly irrigated through ditches of about one 
mile in length, and at a distance "of forty rods apart. As fast as the 
land then became dry, it was laid in ridges by throwing four furrows 
together. The ordinary *^ bull-tongue " plow was then run through the 
center of the ridge, one man following with the seed and planting as 
fast as the plov/ moved along. About five pounds of seed was planted to 
the acre.'H The planter was followed with a one-horse plow, to which 
was attached a piece of board thirty inches in length, and concave on 

*Tliis is probably a typographical error, as S. A. Jewett, in his statement says, ''In all 
about two thousand pounds of seed was planted in this tield," (which Jackson savs con- 
tamed one hundred and thirty-three acres), and that the seed was planted *'at the "rate of 
iifteen or twenty pounds to the acre.'^ In the Southern States the seed is often thrown by 
handfuls in the trenches; what does not grow or is not suffered to live, thus serving as 
manure. 
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the bottom, which, passing over the furrow, effectually covered the 
seed. A portion of the sandy land was plowed and furrowed four or 
£ve inches deep, and the seed planted therein was covered with a small 
harrow. When planted late in the season, it would seem to do as well, 
and perhaps better, than to be planted in the other way. Planting in 
ridges in the early part of the season seems most favorable, as the 
ridges have more or less the heat of the sun, the seed thereby more 
quickly generating. Planting was continued until the seventh of June, 
and the plants all matured well. 

On light sandy soil the rows were put from three and a half to four 
feet apart, and the plants thinned to a distance of from eighteen to 
twenty inches in the rows. The plants attained a good average size, 
growing very uniform in height, and in September presented an appear- 
ance of great strength and beauty. In the richer tule soil the rows 
were widened to a distance of '^ve and six feet, and the plants thinned 
to twenty-four to thirty inches in the rows. The plants here grew to a 
great size, many of them from six to nine feet in diameter, and were 
heavily loaded with bolls. They excited the astonishment of many who 
were familiar with the growing of cotton in the Southern States. The 
bolls bore the huge plants down with their weight, in many cases break- 
ing off stems of an inch in diameter. 

The field was worked over three different times — first with the hoe as 
soon as the plants were up, cutting the weeds and thinning out the 
plants to two or three in a place. ' The second time we used a small 
steel plow, running as close to the plants as possible, for the purpose of 
destroying the weeds, and thinned the plants to one — ^the strongest — ^in 
a place. The third time a plow was run between the rows, throwing 
the soil to the plants, and leaving the open furrow in the center. The 
reducing of the weeds and grass of wild land required extra labor, 
which could be entirely dispensed with in the second year's planting, 
and the cost would therefore be much reduced. 

It was not diflicult to find persons who well understood the raising of 
cotton in the Southern States, but none knew anything of its growth by 
irrigation. This appeared the most formidable obstacle in the way of 
securing a crop. The climate offered everything favorable to the enter- 
prise; but when and in what quantity to supply the water, must partake 
of the uncertain character of an experiment. The water was intro- 
duced in the center of the furrows upon part of the land, while on the 
other parts the ground was flooded. It was found that the plants did 
not suffer when water did not stand about the plants more than twelve 
hours. Experience soon taught us that the best way of irrigating was 
through the center of the rows, the ground easily absorbing all the 
moisture needed by the plants. 

The result of careful experiment was, that though the plants would 
bear more water than any other crop common to the country, yet, by 
reason of the long tap root made by each plant'*' — often reaching to a 

* Hallet, in his work on the Culture of Cotton (p. 158), says the roots of the cotton plant 
*'are long, especially the principal or tap root." The results of a number of measure- 
ments, of cotton plants which had attained their full growth, upon the spot whence the cane- 
hrake soil was taken for examhiation, showed that the average depth of the root from the 
surface of the ground was about two feet one inch, and the average lateral spread of the 
roots (diameter of the circle occupied), was about two feet nine inches. This refers to 
plants in Alabama, It is evident from the above and other statements herein given, that 
the growth of the cotton plant is far more vigorous here than there. The authorities also 
say that the cotton plant, with three feet of mellow soil beneath it, will withstand any 
amount of drought. - - ^ j 
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depth of four feet — very much less water was required on these bottom 
lands than was absolutely necessary to the successful cultivation of 
corn. We irrigated some portions of the land once, some twice, and 
some three times. When ditches were prepared, one man could irrigate 
from ^ve to ten acres per day. 

In the month of September the top of the cotton was cut off with a 
large knife, one man cutting about three acres per day. It was found 
necessary to check the growth of the plant and hasten the maturity of 
the bolls. The delay in procuring the Eastern seed made it necessary 
to plant the Mexican seed firsts but it was found that the latter required 
at least six weeks longer to mature than the Tennessee. The Tennessee 
cotton, although planted three weeks later than the Mexican, was heavy 
with bolls by the time the latter was in blossom. Some portions of the 
land, which was covered by a layer of coarse sand, where the ground 
had been flooded, was found to produce the best plants. 

We commenced the picking of the Tennessee on the second of Octo- 
ber, but it did not open freely until the fifteenth of the same month. 
On the tenth of September a heavy frost blackened the vines and mate- 
rially injured the Mexican cotton, it being so much later than the other. 
It was found that plants upon ground which was irrigated immediately 
after the frost were but little injured. 

The whole amount of land planted in cotton was one hundred and 
thirty-three acres. Of this, about twenty acres was put in to Sea Island, 
and from l^ve to ten to Mexican, leaving from one hundred to one hun- 
dred and ten acres in Tennessee, which latter was all in good bearing. 
The Mexican plants grow very thrifty, with large leaves, which shade 
the bolls and delay their ripening. The first Sea Island opened the fif- 
teenth of October, but to the twenty-fifth of November we had picked 
only one hundred pounds. The plants make a stout growth, and fill 
well with blossoms, but the bolls are small, do not open freely, and are 
evidently out of their latitude. It probably could not be pi'ofitably 
raised in this country. We had but little of the Petit Gulf seed, but 
became satisfied that it and the Tennessee Upland were the only kinds 
adapted to our soil and climate. They make a quick and uniform growth, 
yield heavily of pure white cotton, and, if planted early in the season, 
would mature before any possible chance of frost. 

The Winters here are very favorable to the gathering of the crop. 
Eains are uncommon; fogs hardly known; the days bright, doing away 
with any necessity of drying the cotton. The soil and climate are favor- 
able to the production of grains, vegetables, fruits, etc., and some of 
these crops may be cultivated to advantage in connection with the 
cotton. 

We propose planting one hundred acres of cotton the coming season, 
and have strong hopes of inducing many others to plant smaller quanti- 
tieSj by offering the seed free, and giving the use of the implements, 
with which we are now so well provided. We employ, in gathering the 
crop, about thirty hands, and gin the cotton by horse-power. 

As near as we can judge, one man can till ten acres of cotton. We 
are now, and from appearances may be, picking for some considerable 
time, and the amount raised per acre is, therefore, as yet, uncertain. 
The sum of our experience may be considered to be: 

First — The low bottom and tule lands of the State, of which Tulare 
County contains a large amount, are well adapted to the raising of cot- 
ton. 
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Second — That the Petit Gulf and the Tennessee seed are the safest 
and most profitable, and should be planted as early as frost will allow. 

Third — That from the hardy nature of the plants^ but little skill is 
required in the irrigation. 

Fourth — That the seasons are especially favorable to the production 
and harvesting of the crops. 

Mr. Jose Eubio, at the time of holding the State Fair, at Sacramento, 
in a letter to the Secretary of the State Agricultural Society, made the 
following statement concerning his mode of culture and the cost, (page 
264, State Agricultural Society Eeport for 1865.) 

Los Angeles, September 14th, 1865. 

1. N. HoAG, Esq., Secretary State Board of Agriculture: 

Sir: I have forwarded to your address, hy Wells, Fargo & Co., a 
sample of cotton of this year's growth, for exhibition at the State Fair. 
It is a sample fi'om my plantation, situate half a mile from the southern 
boundary of this city, and three miles from the central business portion 
of it. 

There are fifty acres under cultivation, consisting of two lots of twenty- 
five acres each, a road passing between them. The land is of a rich 
alluvial deposit, and of the first quality for cultivation. 

In the beginning of April, eighteen hundred and sixty-five, I commenced 
plowing the land with a light plow, and then cross-plowed it, then gave 
it a good harrowing. I then laid out my lines six feet apart, with cross- 
lines three feet apart, and planted from three to four seeds in a hill (the 
seed I obtained from Utah Territory^, and covered the seed about half 
an inch deep. All of which work I finished by the latter part of April. 

In the beginning of July following, the cotton had attained a height 
of eighteen inches. At that time I plowed it, turning the furrows 
towards the plants. In the beginning of August last, I plowed it again 
in the same manner. 

The plants are now from four to six feet high, and spread out so as 
to form an almost impenetrable barrier between the rows. The bolls are 
ripening, and opening out very rapidly, showing a good staple, as sent 
you. I will commence picking the cotton about the twenty-fifth of this 
month, and I estimate the yield will be about Rve hundred and &fty 
230unds to the acre. 

Before plowing, I irrigated the land well, since which time I have not 
irrigated it at all. In my opinion, there is no plant that requires so lit- 
tle water as this class of cotton. But the land must be of the best 
quality, with a light dry soil. I think that too much water retards the 
growth of the plant to such a degree that the frost is liable to injure it 
before ripening. 

My plantation is on Government land, upon which I have settled, and 
hold by actual occupation, and there are several thousands of acres 
adjoining me on the south, equally as good, and unoccupied, well adapted 
to the cultivation of cotton. 

I herewith submit a statement of the cost of putting in the crop, and 
incidental expenses attending the same, up to the first of this month: 
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For plowing fifty acres twice, at $2 per acre 

For making rows and sowing, -^ve men for eight days, at $1 50 
per day , 

For wages of one man at $35 per month for four months, plow- 
ing and taking care of the same 

For 300 pounds of seed, at 30 cents per pound 

Total 
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$200 

60 

140 
90 



Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 



JOSE RUBIO. 



P. S, — The proper affidavits, substantiating the above and foregoing, 
will be forwarded by next mail. 

Concerning his cotton crop at Los Angeles, Mr. Matthew Keller also 
made the following statement (Eeport State Agricultural Society, 1865, 
p. 268): 

Los Angeles City, September 9th, 1865. 
L 'N. HoAG, Esq., Secretary State Agricultural Society: 

Bear Sir: I have forwarded one box of cotton in boll, taken from a 
field of one hundred and eight acres, planted in the latter end of March 
and first days of April. The seed was planted thus late in consequence 
of the season having been unusually cold. I also desire to announce 
myself, through you to the President, as a competitor for the premium 
offered by Act of the Legislature of eighteen hundred and sixty-two, 
for the best one hundred acres of cotton and the best one hundred bales 
of cotton. For the benefit of those who are unacquainted with my 
mode of culture, I likewise forward you a few remarks upon it, as prac- 
ticed by myself. 

I send also a box containing samples of Sicily lemons; also samples 
of the shaddock, of the orange species (citrus decumana); also specimens 
of the quince. Hoping these articles may prove acceptable, 

I remain, dear sir, your obedient servant, 

MATTHEW KELLEE. 

COTTON CULTURE IN CALIFORNIA. 

There is no plant, scarcely, that requires so Jittle moisture to grow as 
cotton, nor for which irrigation is so well adapted. In the Southern 
States, where they have not learned to irrigate the plant, and depend 
entirely upon the rains that fall, or upon soil that has a deep moist bot- 
tom, the crops are very irregular. When planted on a moist soil it 
requires no irrigation or rain, but should it I'ain copiously the croj) will 
be damaged and short, and ripen too late, for the reason that too much 
moisture keeps the plant growing, making wood and foliage, and refus- 
ing to boll but sparingly. On the other hand, if cotton is planted on 
upland and the rains do not moisten it, it becomes stinted, producing 



bolls prematurely, sometimes not worth the picking. Hence the irreg- 
ularities — the crops being good on the moist soil, and vice versa. 

It is customary to top cotton which is growing too rank in strong or 
too moist a soil, in order to stop its growth and force it to boll, but such 
a crop will be always short and inferior. Therefore irrigation is pecu- 
liarly adapted to cotton, and when planted on land controlled by irriga- 
tion, the exact wants of the plants can be su]pplied, and can be made to 
bear to its utmost perfection. 

The southern counties of California are well adapted to the growth of 
cotton, where irrigation can be had. The growing season is long, dry, 
and warm, and the gathering may extend to January. South of this, 
extending from the State of Sinaloa among the Pima villages of Ari- 
zona, and lately among the Mormons, the blessings of irrigation produce 
fruits of labor, especially of cotton, apparent to every mind, and we, 
blessed with far more of that inestimable element than they, should use 
it to advantage. 

I have found the best cultivation to be to corduroy the ground — ^that 
is, to plow the furrows high, like a hog's back, four and a half feet wide, 
leaving an irrigating ditch to facilitate the irrigation; after which the 
dirt is partly turned into the ditch, covering the moisture by running a 
small plow both waj^s; then a small channel made on the surface of the 
trench by means of a bull-tongue ploM'', in which the seed is scattered, 
and covered by the hoe, is the best way. G-reat care must be taken that 
the seed is not planted too deep, for if planted deeper than two inches, 
the plant cannot come up; but one inch is the proper depth, and there- 
fore the soil must be well comminuted and in the proper state of moisture 
to enable the seed to come out vigorously. In order that the seed may 
not stagnate in the ground, in the absence of abundant rain, the plan is 
to irrigate and plow in February, corduroy, irrigate, and plant in the 
middle of March, which will give the plant ample time to grow and 
ripen its crop. The land being well and deeply saturated with moisture 
at the time of planting, one irrigation more will be sufiicient to mature 
the crop, unless the land be too porous and sandy. Friable soil is good, 
but tough and sticky lands are unsuitable. The proper distance for any 
ordinary good soil is four and a half by two feet. 

The cost of planting and cultivating cotton is about the same as corn, 
only that corn requires twice as much irrigation as cotton. As to ex- 
pense of picking cotton in California, I have no exj^erience, and it belongs 
to the second chapter of my experience, to be written after this one. 
But I believe that the California Indian will do it as cheap and far better 
than the negro. 

California ought to raise enough cotton to manufacture not alone for 
all her wants, but sufficient for the Pacific slope; and the time may arrive 
when California will rank, as a single State, the best cotton-growing 
region of America. I cannot see any difficulty in the way; it certainly 
will pay better than cereals. The price of cotton ought to be a fraction 
higher in California than in European markets. 

When wo look to the fact that the Pacific Mail Steamship Company 
have obtained the contract for the mail between this country and China 
and Japan, and that it is but the opening of a traffic between ourselves 
and six hundred millions of the human race, we must see the importance 
a successful culture of cotton would be to California. During all of the 
past war, with the wealth of the Euroj)ean world to buy cotton, it could 
onl^^ aftbrd the coarser fabrics of cotton goods to these nations, at from 
fifty to seventy -five cents per pound. Six hundred millions of buyers 
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cannot be found in Europe. Then why could we not send our manufac- 
tured goods to those benighted nations, in fifty to sixty days, raised and 
made on the Pacific slope, instead of depending, as we do, for our cotton 
manufactures, upon the East? 

When the farmer raises the first patch of cotton, his seed costs hira 
nothing afterward. For every four hundred pounds of clean lint, he 
will have one thousand pounds of seed, which is valuable to make oil 
and feed to cows and horses. I paid from Mty to seventy-five cents per 
pound for my seed, and much was damaged by being taken out of a 
heated pile, or because it sweated in the hold of the vessel that brought 
It, and made me much expense by replanting, JSTow, I propose to sell 
my seeds for ten cents per pound, of approved and reliable quality, 
delivered at Los Angeles. I have procured seed from Mazatlan, Her- 
mosillo, Salt Lake (by favor of Erigham Young), Pima Villages, Petit 
(ruif. Mastodon, Carolina, and Tennessee Upland. Next year my pur- 
pose IS to furnish seed to the people of the State. 1 have one hundred 
and eight acres of land in cultivation with cotton; it is now in boll, and 
beginning to open, and will, I think, make as good a crop as can be 
noade anywhere. I am a candidate for the premium for cultivated lands 
of cotton, and for the first one hundred bales of cotton, according to the 
laws of eighteen hundred and sixty-two, page four hundred and nine- 
teen, sections two, three, and four. 

As before mentioned, the State premium was awarded to Mr. Keller 
for this crop. As the next year was very unfavorable for experiments 
of all kinds, it is probable that the cotton planting was not further 
prosecuted for that reason, Mr. Keller's attention being fully occupied 
with his vineyard and orchard, one of the largest in the State. 

It was unfortunate for California that at this time one of the leading 
authorities upon agricultural questions in this State—the late Wilson 
Flint— -had apparently made up his mind that the culture of cotton could 
not be successfully prosecuted here, or that if the crop could be raised 
that the Southern States possessed so many advantages over California 
that competition would be impossible in the long run. To use his own 
words: 

"Eegarding the present high price of cotton fiber as temporary 
rather than to be permanent, the cultivation of this textile does not 
promise to be either extensive or remunerative in the Pacific States and 
Territories: and however desirable it may be to have sufficient produced 
m those localities for the consumption of the resident population, cli- 
matic reasons will be found an insuperable obstacle to even a partial 
success in this industry." 

These ideas he elaborated at considerable length, in an article pub- 
hshed m the same report, in which ho also, for the same reasons pre- 
dicted that the culture of flax and hemp would also prove unsuccessful 
as well as that of all other plants valuable only for their fibers, opinions 
^Yhlch the facts resulting from actual tests made since that date have 
effectually demolished. The subject of irrigation he dismisses in two 
short sentences, as follows: "It may be contended that the absence of 
ram may be remedied by artificial irrigation. This may be true of Cali- 
lornia, where the means of irrigation on a large scale are obtainable at 
moderate cost. But passing this objectionable mode of supplyins: a 
deficit m nature," etc. The impress of his ideas are visible 'in the 
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reports of the State Agricultural Society upon this and similar topics; 
and the publication of his essay, together with the statements of actual 
cultivators, all of whom claimed a success in cotton culture, seemed to 
discredit these statements, and had a very discouraging effect upon 
many who otherwise might have experimented successfully. 

EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND SIXTY-SIX AND EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND SIXTY- 
SEVEN. 

The reports of the State Agricultural Society for these years are pub- 
lished in one volume. In the report of eighteen hundred and sixty-six 
(at page 39) the following remarks are made: 

COTTON. 

The history of the cultivation of cotton has also been an anomalous 
one in this State. Experiments on a small scale had been made for a 
number of years, in different sections, with gratifying success. En- 
couraged in part by these results, and in part by the very liberal bounty 
offered by the State for the first production in large quantities, several 
parties in the southern counties planted quite extensively in eighteen 
hundred and sixty-four. They all labored under adverse circumstances. 
Their seed was in great proportion of those varieties not adapted to our 
climate, being of the large, late varieties, and of a poor quality,^ render- 
ing replanting, to a great extent, necessary. As the parties referred to 
were competitors for the State bounty on a hundred acres, they strained 
every nerve, but more to secure the number of acres specified to be 
planted than to insure a proper cultivation of the crop after it was 
planted. But, notwithstanding all these unfavorable circumstances, 
they all produced a more or less creditable crop; those portions of their 
fields which were planted with the Tennessee Upland and Petit Gulf 
seed making excellent crops, both in respect to quantity and quality. 
One of the parties alluded to, in a letter to the Secretary of the Board, 



"The sum of our experience may be considered to be: 

"First — That the Petit Gulf and the Tennessee may be considered 
the safest and most profitable, and should be planted as early as frost 
will allow. 

" Second — That the low bottom and tuie lands of the State are well 
adapted to the raising of cotton. 

" That, from the hardy nature of the plants, but little skill is required 
in irrigation, and that much less water is required than would be neces- 
sary in the successful cultivation of corn. 

« Fourth — That the seasons in California are especially favorable to 
the production and the harvesting of cotton," 

Another one of the parties writes: 

" California ought to raise enough cotton to manufacture, not alone 
for all her wants, but sufficient for'the Pacific slope; and the time may 
arrive when California will rank, as a single State, as the best cotton- 
growing region in America. I can't see any difficulty in the way; it 
will certainly pay better than cereals. The price of cotton ought to be 
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a fraction higher in California than in the European markets. The 
cost of planting and cultivating cotton is about the same as corn, only 
that corn requires about twice as much irrigation or rain as cotton. I 
paid from fifty to seventy-five cents per pound for my seed, and much 
was damaged by being taken out of a heated pile, or because it sweated 
m the hold of the ship that brought it, and made me much expense by 
replanting." ^ "^ 

The latter party took the bounty of three thousand dollars oifered by 
the State " for the first one hundred acres of cotton in bearing, of good 
staple. 

Thus far the history of our cotton culture looks well and encourag- 
ing, having proved beyond a doubt that with prudent manae-ement it 
may become one of our best and most profitable agricultural "products. 
The cotton factory at Oakland prefers California -raised cotton to that 
imported from the East, and yet, in the face of all these favorable facts, 
we have to record the strange truth that that same factory has been 
during a good portion of eighteen hundred and sixty-five, and is now, 
importing raw cotton from New York to supply its wants for manufac- 
turmg cotton goods; that it is turning off about sixty thousand yards per 
month, all of which are made up into the single article of flour sacks, 
and this does not supply the demand for that article. 

This fact has a significance in more ways than one. In the first place, 
it suggests the important question. Why are not the farmers of Califor- 
nia supplying the raw cotton for this factory? And in the next place. 
It suggests the immense quantities of cotton that would be used on this 
coast if raised and manufactured here in quantities to supply the demand; 
and, consequently, what an amount of our gold we export in exchange 
for cloth that we can and ought to raise and manufacture ourselves. 

But to the explanation of the first inquiry. When our cotton crops 
of eighteen hundred and sixty-four were ready to be put into the mar- 
ket the war had closed, and from various causes, not necessary to men- 
tion here, cotton fell in price all over the world. About that time our 
cotton factory, which alone could produce any demand for the raw 
material on this coast, was completed and ready to run, but did not feel 
disposed to pay more for cotton than it could be laid down here for 
from New York, and the exchange of money between San Francisco and 
New York favored the importer. Our producers had anticipated a high 
price, and would not sell for the price offered by the factory. Both the 
production and the manufactory being new enterprises, each felt enti- 
tled to a little favor, and was in no condition to grant what itself was 
claiming. ^ This state of things probably produced a little stubbornness 
on both sides, and the factory commenced the imi3orting of raw cotton 
from New York, at a considerably less figure than the California article 
was held at. These circumstances, combined with others at the critical 
time, operated against the continuance of the production by the same 
parties; and others, not understanding the cause of such discontinu- 
ance, have attributed it to a want of success in the process of the 
production, and thus has resulted a general disinclination among our 
larmers to engage in the business, much to the detriment of their own 
interests. 

This society has on hand a large amount of good seed, which they 
will distribute free to those who desire to plant it, and it is hoped the 
farmers on our river bottoms will give the matter a careful considera- 
tion and fair trial; at least, throw a few bales of cotton in to hcJp dam 
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the stream that is carrying so much gold from our mountains out 

'^ITfaVe^L^^^^^^ the question, "What shall we raise?; cot- 

tonwfs^i^fo™ as an experimental crop, together with tobacc^^^ 
8nk,Tugar, butter, wine, raisins, figs, castor beans, flax, rice, oranges, 

lemons, English walnuts, and almonds. nv^.r^^^. 17 P^^d Presi 

At page seventy.five, in the annual address of Charles F. ^eed, I'resi- 
dpnt of the society the fact that "we are producing and manufacture 
Sf cottS. ' ' i^^ alluded to as one of the hopeful signs of the 

^"^Arpage one hundred and three is the award of premiums for mill 

fabrics at the Fair of eighteen hundred and sixty-six: 

™V H Eector, Brooklyn-Best piece of cotton sheeting: F.rst, 

'Tc^'^jl'^^^ Francisco-For the best exhibit of cotton 

nhfitrSpllSWtlS S;^rt«'a.y o.h„ ..»p.» of cotton 

""1? ICyZ^u eighteen hundred and sixty-seven the following appear 
to be the exhibits and premiums awarded (pages one hundred and fifty 

and one hundred and sixty-five): ^ ^ , .^. -r^^. rURi-^lav of cot- 

To Oakland Cotton Manufacturing Co Oakland-Best display ot cot 
ton ffoods by one manufacturer: First, fifty doliai^s. ^ -n,^i_^ 

(pTge one hundred and fifty-four) Mrs. C. E. Atkinson, Folsom- 
Samnle of cotton: Honorable mention. 
A Menke Sacramento-Samples of cotton: Honorable mention 
AiDa^eonflm^ and ninety-five is the statement of the Pacific 

wtlenf 11^ of San Francisco, which exhibited goods of their manu- 
facture at the Fair, in which the company say: 

SS: Jo S".C e/ ;°."»?f o'ltS'Ti;™ .. »», e...ed for io the 

=«t^rJ;fi.tts.'^^^^^^^^^^^ 

the Pacific coast.' 

Af nao-e one hundred and ninety-seven is the statement of the Oak- 
lan^d Son MSrs which exMbitJd goods at the Fa.r, m which the 
company say: 

"The design was formed in eighteen hundred and sixty-fonra„d a 
year'^o'f%lrua%le time was spent in the manu^^^^^^^ 

'^'^- Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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'Our first yard of goods was woven on the first day of December 
eighteen hundred and sixty-six. Since then our factory has produced 
one hundred thousand yards of sheeting, fifty thousand yards of manta, 
for exportation, and three hundred thousand yards of shirting, made 
expressly for and manufactured into flour sacks. In doing this we have 
consumed about fifty thousand pounds of California cotton, one hundred 
thousand pounds shipped from New York, and about fifty thousand 
pounds from Mexico and Central America. We would not have had to 
ship cotton from ]^ew York, but strange as the coincidence may seem 
there was a duty of five cents put upon foreign cottons about the time 
or very soon after the machinery was shipped for our factory. It has 
smce been reduced to three cents, 

''Allow me, gentlemen, as a matter of pride, to utter my firm convic- 
tions that at no distant day California will dance to the merrv music of 
twenty thousand spindles. 

"In regard to our woolen or mixed fabrics: we found there was an 
entire deficiency in the market of a style of mixed goods which has 
always been popular and known as Kentucky jean. We provided 
machinery and began its manufacture— how well we may succeed is yet 
to be seen I have the satisfaction, however, to say, that all who use it 
speak well of it and give encouragement.'^ 

This statement was signed by L. J. Eector, Secretary of the Oakland 
Cotton Manufactuiing Company. 

At page one hundred of the report it will be seen that there was 
awarded to the Oakland Cotton Mills the first premium of fiftv dollars 
for forty pieces of cotton cloth exhibited. ' 

At page two hundred and ten, Mr, M. L. Haas, who exhibited Califor- 
nia-made shirts, estimated the wants of our population at one hundred 
and thirty-three thousand dozens men's white shirts, and thirty-five 
thousand dozens boys' white shirts, of the average value of twenty-four 
dollars per dozen, and ranging from eighteen to thirty-six dollars at 
wholesale. He says: 

" One of these articles (entering into their manufacture-), cotton, we 
can expect in time to produce in California, as the raw material can be 
successfully raised. When there is machinery in the State to manufac- 
ture the fine varieties of cotton goods used for white shirts, there will 
be a sufficient incitement for planters to engage in the culture of the 
hner grades of cotton, which does not exist at present. In this respect 
I claim that the successful manufacture of white shirts will prove a 
primary cause in the production of fine cotton shirting and other ^oods 
Oaiitorma possesses a soil and climate well adapted to the production of 
the finer grades of textile fibers, and it is the interest of her people that 
she raise and manufacture all the great staples of commerce suited to 
the wants of her population." 

Thus it appears that the manufacturers who were investing capital in 
cotton manufactures had satisfied themselves that this State could and 
would eventually supply their wants. 

At page five hundred and eighty-five, by the report of the Assessor 
of San Francisco, it appears that one cotton wadding mill in San Fran- 
cisco used ten thousand pounds of cotton during eighteen hundred end 
sixty-seven. 

At page five hundred and twcnty-oight, in the rci^roduction of a report 
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concerning California and her agricultural resources, made originally by 
Horace D. Dunn, of San Francisco, to the United States Commissioner 
of Agriculture, and published by him in the report of that department, 
occurs the following mention of cotton in California: 

TEXTILE FIBERS. 

" Cotton, of the short staple variety, has been grown to a considerable 
extent in the interior portions of California, For a long time the theory 
advanced by one or more prominent agriculturists in the State, that cot- 
ton could not be successfully grown in consequence of lack of humidity 
of climate, prevented attempts at its culture. In eighteen hundred and 
sixty-five, however, experiments were made, mostly in Tulare and Los 
Ane-eles Counties, some four hundred and fifty to ^ve hundred acres 
being cultivated. The theory that the plant necessarily required a large 
amount of moisture led planters generally to irrigate them when in 
bloom, which was attended with most disastrous results. The bolls 
which had partly formed "fell off and new ones took their place, the lat- 
ter not maturing well before the rainy season set in. As a result, but 
a comparatively small amount of cotton was gathered— the total crop 
of eighteen hundred and sixty-five not amounting to over sixty thou- 
sand pounds when ginned. The planters saw the mistake when too late 
to remedy it that season, but felt encouraged to plant and cultivate in a 
different manner the succeeding year. I have been unable to ascertain 
with any degree of accurateness the number of acres planted and quan- 
tity of ginned cotton raised in eighteen hundred and sixty-six— planters, 
when applied to by letter, evading replies in answering, or neglecting, in 
some cases, to write at all. As a class, the present planters are very 
reticent in giving any information regarding their experience, some of 
them having still on hand a portion of the cotton grown in eighteen 
hundred and sixty-five. Enough, however, is known to prove that cot- 
ton can be cultivated at a profit by white labor in California. The fol- 
lowing instance of the crop of eighteen hundred and sixty-six, which I 
have from a reliable source, illustrates the ease with which cotton can 
be grown: 

^' Two men emigrated from Missouri in eighteen hundred and sixty-tive, 
and took up a quarter of a section of land in the vicinity of Visalia, 
Tulare County. Neither of them had ever engaged in cotton growing, 
their only knowledge being derived from a person who had traveled 
through the Southern States and seen it growing there. They plowed 
some sixty acres of land in February and March, and early in April 
planted, and afterwards gave the crop one hoeing. Eeing in reduced cir- 
cumstances, one of the men went off to some distance to work while 
the crop was growing, and the other hired out in the neighborhood of 
the farm. The plants were not irrigated, nor was any work done on 
the crop until it was gathered. During the Summer an irruption of 
i>:ras8hopper8 destroyed about thirty acres of the crop, but the balance 
(thirty acres) turned out a little more than six thousand pounds of first 
quality, short staple, ginned cotton. Parties who have lormerly been 
engaged in cotton raising in Tennessee and Mississippi, and are conver- 
sant with experiments in growing cotton in California, state that it can 
be grown cheaper with white labor here than with slave labor there, 
owing to the absence of crab grass and other weeds, which there neces- 
sitate constant labor in cultivation to prevent the cotton plant from 
being destroyed. The long, rainless Summer season also admits of gath- 
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ering the crop without injury, and frost is rarely experienced until 
December. The total amount of land planted in cotton in eighteen 
hundred and sixty-six is estimated as somewhere near four hundred 
acres, in twenty-acre patches. It is estimated that there are from fifteen 
thousand to twenty thousand acres of good cotton land in Tulai-e Yalley 
and its vicinity, and much larger amounts in the other portions of the 
State. It is believed that the long staple, or Sea Island variety, could 
be successfully and profitably grown in the southern coast district; but, 
so far as known, it has not been tried. In eighteen hundred and sixty- 
three I was shown a sample of cotton gathered in the Mission of San 
Gabriel, Los Angeles County, which was supposed to be a wild variety. 
My informant stated that it was produced by a tree some fifteen to 
twenty feet high, the trunk or main stem being some seven or eight 
inches in diameter. The cotton was much discolored and injured from 
lying on the ground after rain, and I could not judge of the value of its 
staple, which was very fine and quite long. The seeds, however, were 
of the Sea Island kind, being smooth and black. Subsequently, on vis- 
iting the Sandwich or Hawaiian Islands, I found that the Sea Island 
cotton there became a perennial, growing to the size of a small tree and 
bearing crops every year. I therefore think that, in all probability, the 
tree reported at San Gabriel is from the Sea Island seed, the more espe- 
cially as there are occasionally Winters there without frost. Should 
my view in this matter prove correct, it is very likely that California 
will in time take rank with the secondary cotton-growing States in the 
Union." 

Included in the report for eighteen hundred and sixty-seven is a state- 
ment of the premiums offered for cotton and cotton goods of California 
growth and manufacture, to be exhibited at the Fair of eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-eight: 



For the best display of cotton goods by one manufactory, 
(p. 616) 

For the best piece of cotton sheeting 

For the best crop of cotton, not less than five acres nor 
less than four hundred j)ounds per acre, (p. 624) 



$50 00 
3 00 

25 00 



And at page six hundred and thirty-four is a lisfof the State premi- 
ums, offered by the Act of the Legislature, as .follows: 



For the first twenty-five bales of cotton of three hundred 

pounds each 

For the first two hundred and fifty pieces of cotton drill 

ing of forty yards each , 

For the first two hundred and fifty bales of cotton drilling 

of one thousand six hundred yards each 

For the first twenty-five pieces of calico of thirty yards 

each 



For the first two hundred and fifty pieces of calico of 
thirty yards each 



$750 00 
500 00 

1,000 00 
125 00 
250 00 
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For the first twenty-five pieces of cotton shirting of forty 
yards each -. 

For the first twenty-five pieces of cotton sheeting of forty 
yards each 

For the first book of not less than seventy-five pages on 
the mining and industrial resources of California, printed 
on California paper, stitched with California thread, and 
bound in California skins and boards 

For the second of same character and description 

For the third of same character and description ^ 

For the first twenty-five packages of cotton seed oil, 
twenty gallons each 

For the best plantation of cotton of not less than two and 
a half acres, in bearing, of good staple 

For the first twelve and a half acres of cotton, in bearing, 
of good staple 

For the first twenty-five acres of cotton, in bearing, of 
good staple 



250 


00 


250 


00 


125 
62 
37 


00 
50 
50 


250 


00 


250 


00 


500 


00 


750 


00 



JN'oTiCE.— For double the quantity of each article named above, double 
the premium, and for four times the quantity four times the premium 
named will be given. 

EIGHTEEN HUNBREB AND SIXTY-EIGHT AND EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND 

SIXTY-NINE. 

The reports of the State Agricultural Society and its annual Fairs for 
eighteen hundred and sixty-eight and eighteen hundred and sixty-nine 
are in one volume. 

At page one hundred is the list of premiums awarded for manufac- 
tured goods, viz: 

Oakland Cotton Mills, Oakland— Cotton goods made by one factory: 
First, fifty dollars, (forty pieces of cotton cloth). 

Cotton is not otherwise alluded to in the reports for eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-eight or eighteen hundred and sixty-nine. 

EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND SEVENTY AND EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND SEVENTY- 
ONE. 

The Eeports of the State Agricultural Society and its agricultural 
Fairs for eighteen hundred and seventy and eighteen hundred and 
seventy-one are in one volume. 

At page six of the report appears the following brief mention of 
cotton culture: 

** Cotton and the ramie plant have both been so successfully culti- 
vated in the vState within the past few years that there can no longer 
he entertained any doubt that we shall soon be able to excel, in the pro- 
duction of the former of these vegetable fibers, the best cotton districts 
of the Southern Atlantic States, and dispute with China and the Asiatic 
islands the monopoly they have so long sjstain^ iiLth^^ ijultivation of 

the latter." Digitized by 
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la the Report of the State Board of Agriculture for eighteen hundred 
and seventy (at page 11) occurs the following mention of cotton culture 
in California: 

"Experiments in the cultivation of cotton have been successfully 
made on a small scale in all the valley portions of our State. In 
eighteen hundred and sixty-four several parties, stimulated by the 
premiums offered by the Legislature, planted in some of the southern 
counties as high as a hundred acres each. They all labored under the 
disadvantages of want of experience and skill in the business, and want 
of good seed of the varieties adapted to our soil and climate, besides 
many other adverse circumstances that always attend the introduction 
of new industries into new countries on a large scale, without previous 
preparation. The results of these large experiments were more than 
could have been expected under the circumstances. 

"The crops from the seed of the varieties known as the Petit Gulf 
and Tennessee Upland were more than an average of crops from the 
same variety grown in the Southern States. The quality was pro- 
nounced, by experienced judges, good. 

" Owing to the difficulties of securing, preparing, and marketing the 
cotton, and there being no longer any hope of encouragement by the 
State, the cultivation was abandoned. Experiments have been made in 
the Merced Yalley during the past season, however, by a gentleman of 
great experience in cotton culture in the Mississippi Valley, which 
prove to his entire satisfaction that nearly all our great river bottoms 
are peculiarly adapted to the successful and profitable prosecution of 
this industry. The average yield of cotton per acre in the Mississippi 
Eiver bottoms is two hundred pounds, while by the experiment referred 
to five hundred pounds was produced per acre. The product was sent 
for examination to the Board of Cotton Brokers of Memphis, Tennessee, 
and was by them pronounced equal to the best Middling Upland of the 
South, the staple being finer. It has been the generally received opinion 
in the South that a good supply of Summer rains was indispensable to 
the successful production of cotton; but the experiments made here 
prove the fallacy of this theorj^, and seem to point to its opposite as 
more correct — that cotton produced without Summer rains is superior. 
" The Petit Gulf seed, and varieties derived from it, are recommended 
for planting in this country. 

" Quite a large breadth of land in the Merced Yalley will be planted 
to cotton the coming Spring, and we indulge strong hopes of its satis- 
factory success. Its general cultivation would be of great value to the 
State, both to agricultural and manufacturing industries. It would fur- 
nish employment to labor during those portions of the year when such 
employment is now most difiicnlt to obtain. Until our industries are so 
diversified and multiplied as to give labor employment the year round, 
California can never come up to a proper maximum of prosperitv." 



In the report of the State Surveyor General for eighteen hundred 
and seventy-one (at page 99), among the notes of the agricultural statis- 
tics of the different counties of the State, is the following letter from 
the County Assessor of Merced County: 
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Hon. John W. Bost, Surveyor General: 



Snelling, August 12th, 1871. 



Sir: In making my report to you I forgot to mention a very im- 
portant matter connected with the agricultural interests in this county 
and State. I hereby officially report to you one hundred acres of 
cotton, planted by J. M. Strong, on the old Gwin Eanch, which bids 
fair to produce a most excellent crop, notwithstanding the unfavorable 
Spring. It is as fine a field of cotton as can be seen in any country; 
and old cotton raisers tell me that they never saw a field of cotton in 
their lives which promised as heavy a yield as this one. Should this 
field open well the cotton experiment in this portion of California is a 
grand success, and the beneficial results to this State can hardly be 
estimated. 

There are thousands of acres of land in this county that will produce 
cotton, and there is no doubt that it can be tented here with one half 
of the labor required in the cotton States. 

Please give this item a notice in your report to the Legislature. 

I am, very respectfully yours, etc., 

A. M. HICKS, 
County Assessor of Merced County, California. 

The reports of the State Surveyor Greneral, concerning the agricul- 
tural statistics of the State, are compiled from the returns made annually 
to him by the Assessors of the different counties. As little or no com- 
pensation is allowed to these officers for this portion of their duties, 
which, if carefully performed, would involve great labor, they regard 
this work as unpaid, and often neglect its performance, and their reports 
are therefore usually imperfect, because incomplete, the omissions being 
more apparent than the performance. 

The following, excepting the letter above given, are the only mentions 
of cotton production observed in these reports: 

1866— San Bernardino County, 2 acres; yield, 150 pounds. 
1867-8— Lake County, i acre; yield, 50 pounds. 
1867-8— Los Angeles County, 4 acres; yield, 500 pounds. 
1868-9 — None reported. 
1869-70 — ISTone reported. 

1870-71- Merced County, 100 acres; yield, . 

1866— Cotton used in Oakland Mills, 100,000 pounds. 
1866— Cotton used in San Francisco Wadding and Batting Mills, 10,000 
pounds. 

In the report of the United States General Land Office for eighteen 
hundred and seventy-one, at page two hundred and thirteen, will be 
found the following mention of cotton growing in California, from the 
report to the department by J. E. Hardenbergh, United States Surveyor 
General lor California: 

'' Experiments have been made in cotton growing in different parts of 
the State, and the results indicate that thi plant can be cmlti vat ed in 

35 Digitized by VjOOQ IC 
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many portions of the country, particularly on the reclaimed lands bor- 
dering on the principal rivers." 

At the Eighth Industrial Exhibition of the Mechanics* Institute of 
San Francisco, held in August and September, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-one, the following were the entries of cotton on exhibition 
(Eeport, p. 49) r 

363 — W. S. King: sample of California cotton. 
1680 — John W. Young: sample of cotton from Utah. 
1730 — J. M. Strong: sample of cotton from Merced Eiver Eanch. 

Concerning which the Committee on Yegetable Productions, Fibers, 
etc., reported as follows (p. 45): 

VEGETABLE PRODUCTS. 

"In this department, the most important and interesting display made 
was that of the samples of cotton from California and Utah, the speci- 
mens exhibited proving that the culture of this great staple on this 
portion of the Pacific coast is no longer a doubtful experiment. The 
efforts of Colonel J". M. Strong, who is largely engaged in the culture of 
cotton in the rich region of Merced County, have been crowned with 
the fullest success, and his crop the present season will, it is estimated, 
yield a return of a bale and a half to the acre, which is above the average 
rate of the cotton-growing region of the Southern States. This gentle- 
man, who has for some time past been busily engaged in securing his 
extensive crop, received from the East a short time since a gin, with all 
the necessary apparatus for cleaning, which removes every obstacle in 
the way of turning out an article equal to that produced in any portion 
of the world. With this successful culture, it is anticipated that the 
important business of the manufacture of cotton, commenced and success- 
fully prosecuted here some years since, but measurably abandoned, or 
the niachinery diverted into other channels, on account of the want or 
scarcity of the raw material, will be revived and become one of the 
important industries of the State. 

"The interesting and valuable essay upon this subject which is given 
in another portion of this volume, will give the readers an adequate idea 
of the mode and extent of cotton culture in California." 

The essay alluded to is that of Solomon W.. Jewett, ali^eady given, 
while referinng to the experiments of eighteen hundred and sixty-five. 

The foregoing may be considered as comprising the official history of 
cotton culture in Califoi-nia, as it is to be gleaned faom the reports pub- 
lished by those whose duty it was to investigate the matter carefully, 
for the purpose of determining the award of premiums offered by the 
State Agricultural Society and the State Legislature. As the state- 
ments were made at the time, by those directly interested and who had 
conducted the experiments themselves, and generally under oath, they 
contain the fullest and most reliable information obtainable. Expe- 
rienced cotton growers can judge for themselves concerning the errors, 
omissions, and neglects which are disclosed, and the guarantee they 
afford of future success in the business, when it is conducted in suitable 
localities, on a proper basis, and under prudent management, guided by 
the light of experience gained. 
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In the latter part of eighteen hundred and seventy the subject wai 
again taken up and discussed in the newspapers of this State by Messrs 
J^ M. and J. L. Strong, the former of whom was located in Mercec 
County, and both of whom had much experience in cotton planting ii 
the Mississippi Valley. Their views and statements of facts are there 
fore entitled to great weight, and their letters cover nearly the whoh 
ground in relation to the climate, soil, facilities, cost of production, anc 
profits to be realized. For this reason they are given in full. The fol 
lowing letter was published in the Morning Call of October thirteenth 
eighteen hundred and seventy: 

COTTON CULTUEE~ITS ADAPTABILITY TO CALIFORNIA. 

Dickson (Ala.), October 3d, 1870. 

Editor Morning Call: Through the kindness of my friend, J. jVl 
Strong, Esq., of Snelling, Mereod County, I have received a late issu 
of your paper, eontainmg an article on " Cotton Eaising," in whic. 
there are some allusions to the contents of a private letter addressed t 
Colonel Strong by me, but not designed for publication. When apprise 
by Colonel Strong of the publication of the letter, I addressed a commt 
nication to the Scientific Press, published in your city, discussing th 
question of the adaptability of your soil and climate to cotton produc 
tion, designed to suppl}^ an omission of that journal, in presenting to th 
public the claims of California as a home for immigrants. I trust tha 
article, imperfect as it is in many respects, will be published. I fe€ 
much interest in this matter, and have studied carefully all the detail 
furnished by my friend, which bear upon past efforts to produce th 
staple. Since writing the article referred to for the Press, I hav 
received the report of the Transactions of the State Agricultural Society 
embracing the results of eiforts made in different localities to produc 
cotton, I have also received a statement containing the bounties offere 
by the State for the production of given quantities. 

I venture to offer, for the benefit of those interested in this matter, 



A TEW practical OBSERVATIONS. 

First— You will observe that no effort has been made, excepting th^ 
of Colonel Strong, to grow cotton in the San Joaquin and Merced Ya 
leys, and that all the" valley region is to be added to that portion c 
California referred to in the repoi't of the State Agricultural Society 
The two areas combined equal that of the entire State of Mississipp 
which produced in eighteen hundred and sixty, one million two hui 
dred and two thousand ^^^q hundred and seven bales of cotton, and i 
addition a food crop amply sufficient for the sustenance of her whol 
agricultural population. Colonel Strong's several experiments in thi 
res-ion would indicate one bale, of five hundred pounds weight, as a 
average yield per acre, while the average yield of Mississippi does nc 
reach one bale, of four hundred pounds weight, to three acres. 

Second— No effort to produce cotton in your State will be attended wit 
success uiiless under the direction of a farmer possessed of practic^ 
experience in cotton culture. Every variety of soil requires specifi 
treatment, and what that treatment mu|fc be is determined by experienc 
The successful "''^^^*^g^'^|3fAjfj^^^y^ Bv" vl^jXl)'© ^X'(^ ^^^^^ ^"^"^^ 
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the mode of treatment for that locality. The failure to produce cotton 
m your State hitherto is due, heyond doubt, to want of practical expe- 
rience in the management of the crop. For like reasons, though in other 
respects better farmers than we, every ISTorthern man who attempted to 
grow cotton in the South since the war returned home bankrupt. 

Third— If it is questioned whether cotton can be successfully pro- 
duced, under the conditions specified, in California, let those who feel inter- 
ested in the matter visit Colonel Strong, at Snelling, see the two crops 
produced under his direction, and be fully satisfied. They will see crops 
that will yield at the rate of one and a half hales per acre, cultivated at 
an expense so small that I dare not hazard my veracity by stating it. 
Colonel Strong Is a thoroughly practical California farmer. He came to 
the South at the close of the disastrous year of eighteen hundred and 
sixty-seven, to famiUarize himself with cotton culture. For two years 
he directed the cultivation of an Arkansas plantation owned by me, near 
ileniphis. His second crop was one hundred and twenty-five bales, of 
live hundred pounds each, on two hundred acres of land— a jioid largely 
m excess of any previous yield on the same land— as, also, of the pro- 
duction of neighboring plantations. It was due to the introduction of 
improved implements, and a more thorough system of culture than had 
been previously adopted. Its continuation depended upon the ability of 
the farmer to hire labor for wages, which could not be done. Our labor 
system is that of " shares," the laborer directing cultivation— the most 
^ J^^^^T^® ?^ systems— eifectually barring all progress. The advantages 
ottered by his own State induced Colonel Strong to return to California 
much to my regret. 

Fourth— If it is doubted whether the production of cotton in California 
Will prove remunerative, test it by the following figures: 

HOW COTTON CULTURE WILL PAY. 

Assuming, as an average yield, one half of the amount indicated by 
the experiments of Colonel Strong, ten strong hands will produce one 
hundred and sixty thousand pounds of seed cotton, or five hundred bales, 
ot tour hundred pounds each, of lint— worth, at twenty cents per pound, 
ten thousand dollars. i i' ? 

_ The cultivation of a cotton crop is here our only preparation for sow- 
ing grain; hence, the same labor required to produce this cotton will nut 
m two hundred acres of wheat, say, yielding twenty bushels per acre, 
or tour thousand bushels, worth, at fifty cents per bushel, two thousand 
doiiars. Yolunteered the third year, yielding ten bushels per acre, say 
two thousand bushels, worth fifty cents per bushel, one thousand dollars. 
lHus the labor of ten hands, one year, produces crops, not including the 
expense ot harvesting, valued at thirteen thousand doiiars. 

You will perceive this estimated cotton yield, is one half that made by 
Colonel Strong. So, also, of the wheat crop sowed with preparation. 
±±is statement is, that, with thorough preparation, your wheat lands will 
yield ±rom thirty to forty bushels per ncre. My estimate of the volunteer 
crop is the same as that of Colonel Strong, because it is something wholly 
unknown to me, and I am not prepared to alter it. The expense of cul- 
ture, each faTmer can estimate better than I, it varying with the locality. 
Ihe basis of the estimate would be: wages, cost of harvesting cotton, 
(one dollar per one hundred pounds), rent of land, interest on capital 
invested m team, tools, etc., feed of hands, feed of team, wear and use of 
team, and damage. 
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If 3^our State, or individuals, will furnish the capital to make a crop of 
one hundred bales, I will forward the requisite quantity of Dickson seed 
to Colonel Strong to eomj^lete the planting. 

AN ECONOMIC VIEW. 

The importance to your State of the development of this grand indus- 
try cannot be over-estimated. Certainly your people will not allow the 
small sum necessary for its successful inauguration to bar the way. 
The systems of labor and culture at the South, if adhered to, will ren- 
der the condition of the planter one of periodic ruin. ]M"early the whole 
food supply of our population, agriculturists included, is annually drawn 
from the Western States. We annually export our very best soil to 
these States in the form of cotton, to pay for the food which we should 
produce at home. Thus we are always at the end of our resources; and 
when crises like those of eighteen hundred and sixty-seven or eighteen 
hundred and seventy arrive, our crops are forced upon a fluctuating or 
declining market, to meet the debts we have contracted to produce 
them. You are so situated that you can produce grasses and grains — 
food of every description, much cheaper than you can possibly buy it. 
Hence, the obviously proper course would be to put all the surplus 
products of the farm, in the form of grain and meat, into cotton, and to 
your distant markets transport the less bulky article. 

The acreage per hand cultivated in cotton and corn before the war, 
was represented by ten of the former and five of the latter. The aver- 
age area in cultivation per hand, in eighteen hundred and seventy, cot- 
ton and corn inclusive, will not exceed seven and one half It costs, in 
the Mississippi Eiver bottom, twelve and one half cents per pound to 
deliver cotton in Memphis or other markets where the transportation 
does not exceed one dollar per bale. I mean to say, that every pound 
produced and sent to market costs twelve and one half cents delivered, 
under the conditions specified. On the uplands, where the yield does 
not exceed a bale to three and four acres, it costs fifteen cents per 
pound. To-day, the cotton it costs twelve and one half to fifteen cente 
per pound to produce, is worth from nine to fourteen and one half cents 
per pound in the Memphis market. It must be sold to pay the cost ol 
producing it, and thus it is demonstrated that the condition of the 
planter here is one of periodic ruin. All the profit to result from the 
rapid increase of price consequent upon the cessation of hostilities is 
lost to him, because of his failure to produce his own food, retaining his 
cotton as profit. Production at the South reached its culminating point 
in eighteen hundred and seventy. The two years of eighteen hundred 
and sixty-seven and eighteen hundred and seventy mark the periodic 
ruin of the Southern planter. From this date forward there will be a 
steady decrease in quantity and increase in price, until the planting 
community will again be tempted to over-production at the expense oi 
food, and a crisis will as certainly bring ruin. 



CHINESE LABOR. 



A single objection is presented to the infallibility of this view, in the 
prospect of an unrestricted importation of Chinese laborers, at such a 
low rate of wages as to reduce the cost of production to such a limit as 
will revive the quantity. How little consideration is due to this objec 
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tion, will be seen in the fact that it costs one hundred and thirty dollars 
in gold each to import these laborers, at an expense in wages of ten dol- 
lars per month. Now, if ever, is the season to inaugarate the culture of 
cotton in your State. Everything that enters into production is cheaper 
there than here. Whatever is expended in production is expended at 
home, and that builds up the wealth of the State. Every pound pro- 
duced will be manufactured profitably at home. The two interests will 
grow up side by side, keeping pace with each other. The production 
and manufacture of cotton is a necessity to your control of the trade of 
that vast region which lies west of the Missouri Hiver, and where San 
Francisco must fight a battle of prices with her eastern competitors. I 
apologize for the length of this communication, but much yet remains 
to be said. Call my friend Colonel Strong before your Chamber of Com- 
merce,^ and hear his views. He has long and earnestly devoted himself 
to the investigation of the subject, and he deserves the encouragement of 
his people. I trust you will pardon me, in view of the necessity, for call- 
ing attention to his labors. We can all attest the truth that a prophet 
is not without honor, save in his own country! 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

WILLIAM DICKSON. 

The following article, containing extracts from a letter by Mr. J". M. 
Strong, of Merced County, to Governor Downey, of Los Angeles, was 
published in the San Francisco Evening Bulletin, of October eighteenth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, but taken from the Sacramento Reporter 
of a few days previous: 

SUCCESSFUL COTTON GEOWING IN CALIFOENIA. 

"I have tried the third crop here, on a small scale, and have as fine 
cotton as I ever saw growing. I have been cultivating cotton the past 
two years in the Mississippi bottom, and am satisfied that I can raise it 
here two cents a pound less than it can be raised there." 

He writes that cotton raised by him in Merced, in eighteen hundred 
and sixty-five, was classed by Memphis cotton brokers as " Full Mid- 
dling." Taking two hundred acres of land as a basis, Colonel Strong 
thus estimates the costs and profits of cotton cultivation; 
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Twelve hands, §25 per month 

Feed of team 

Feed of hands 

Extra gathering 

Ginning and baling 

Blacksmithing 

Total expenses •• 

Proceeds one hundred and fifty bales, 190 each $13,500 

Deduct expenses * 6, / 00 

Yalue of seed, seventy-five tons, at $15 per ton 

Net proceeds 



$3,600 
500 
1,500 
500 
500 
100 



$6,700 



6,800 
1,125 



$7,925 



If any individual or company in your section will try the experiment, 
1 will make a hand— superintend the affair—at reasonable wages, and 
take my pay out of the net proceeds of the crop. I am a practical 
farmer, and can give satisfactory references, both here and in the South. 
I am unable to undertake the thing on my own account. If it should 
prove a success, it would be of inestimable value to your section, to say 
nothing of the additional benefits of home manufacture. 

The Bevorter adds the following: " Probably at least twelve hundred 
dollars more should be deducted for rent of land, marketing expenses, 
etc. A margin of profit of ^yq thousand ^^e hundred and twenty-five 
dollars would still be left— over twenty-five dollars per acre. Allow 
half this sum for short crops and depreciation in the market price of 
cotton, and the profit of cotton culture would still be over twelve dollars 
per acre—more than is yielded, on an average, by wheat." 

It is now pretty clearly demonstrated that cotton and sugar can be 
produced in California, sufiicient, at least, for home consumption. 

[At the time the Reporter made the foregoing comment, land similar 
to the above could be purchased for very little, if any, more than the 
sum it proposed to allow for rent. — Ed.] 

The following letter appeared in the San Francisco JEJvenifig Bulletin of 
November eleventh, eighteen hundred and seventy. It contains much 
information— not specially relating to California, but to the cotton of 
other countries— which is necessary for a comparison of our cotton with 
that raised elsewhere: 



CALIFOENIA COTTON UNDER THE MICEOSCOPE— COMPAEI- 
SON WITH COTTON OF OTHEE COUNTRIES, 

Dickson (Ala.), November 3d, 1870. 

Editor Bulletin: Inclosed find an interesting letter from Dr. I. E. 
Nagie, of New Orleans, containing the results of a microscopic exam- 
ination of California cotton, produced by Colonel J. M. Strong, of Snell- 
ing. You will observe that it compares favorably with. Brazdian and 
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Egyptian cottons. The learned doctor thinks it superior to our best 
uplands for sjpmnmg purposes, and he asserts that the effect of your 
e imate is an improvement in the staple yielded from the same seed as 
planted upon Southern uplands. Believing that your country is destined 
to occupy a prominent position in the production and manufacture of the 
staple, 1 have always manifested great interest in all that is calculated 
to direct the attention of your people to its capacity therefor 



Your obedient servant, 



WILLIAM DICKSON. 



New Orleans (La.), ISTovember 1st, 1870. 
Major John L. Strong and Colonel William Dickson, Bickson, Ala,: 

\.^^^^ ?i^^' l^}'^7^ received your letter of the twenty-fifth of Octo. 
bei together with the open bolls of California cotton from the ranch of 
Colonel Strong As requested by you, I have examined it under the 
micioscope Ihe results of my examination will be found at the close 
^iihHo!f^ t\ /r"" ^T^"" forwarding the letter to California for 
publication, I have taken the pams to collect the results of similar exam- 
mations, by experts of the different varieties of cotton. Thus your 
SwT'? T'^.t "^'^^ ^^ ^^^^ *^ compare the staple of their own State 
Tii H-^ .""y ""l countries. I have made use of the work of Eoyle. 
The different kinds of cotton which are imported and used in e/eat 
^ntam have been examined under the microscope by Dr. Ure and Mr. 
^.Wilson, lo their observations we are indebted for the foUowiuL- 
^t^rS'^^. K ^'^ ^^f«^^°i«g/ sample of cotton, it is usual to take I 
^^J^ L'^ between the forefingers anfl the thumb, and laying the por- 
\hTi^uJ 7r^ successively drawn out back again on and parallel to 
Sl^it " ' ^iT '^^'^"^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^«d repeating this 

lengths of staple may be observed. The fibers of cotton, when drawn 
out trom the mass from which they appear entangled, display so many 
irregular twists as to give them a jSinted appearance, and,^as mTk 
Wilson observes, "in this state they resemble a string of oval brads 
pointed at each extremity, and connected by their points.'^ 

™ tK L^-'^^u ^'^'''^ somewhat the thickest. Under the micro- 
llXJ^Lnf '' ^^^r^^^ to be continuous, moderately twisted, flat, 
m^r^; q^T? f ' ^""^ transparent in the middle, and opaque toward each 
S th. w! ^^.^^^^^4 ^^/^ ^^ifoi'^ the fiber, and more inclined to 
twist the better is it suited for spinning into fine yarn. But if the fibers 
are short, broad, and formed of flimsy ribbons, they are less suited ?or 

^^o t w'S'T^^T^ '^^^?-^^ 'H^ "^^y y''> ^^ ^^^^'' mentioned, be twfsted 
mto threads by the delicate fingers of the Hindoo. 

wen aJorthi "''f^'''' ^^^Z^^ ^^'^" ^^''^^^^ strength, and fineness, as 
Tik iifesTrJ^ 1^.^^^^^^^^ ^^^. equality, of the fiber; but these essential 
ITr^^^ A' ^^.^.^^^^ by color and cleaniiness-that is, freedom from 
mer t Tni^^T'^'^ f-'V* '^^"^ ^^^ ^^ ^''' ^^^«te in spinning. Fo^ 
^no^f'^i ^ 1 ?^^* mfluence, but now the great distinction" is into 

laKtfif r. n. r^^ '^^' ^'^'''''' ^^^'^' ^f ^^tton differ from 

each other, not only in the above properties, but also in considerable 
differences m quality between the diftci^-nt samples of the same kind of 
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cotton. "The finest quality of Sea Island is sometimes worth three 
times as much as the common quality of the same class. The variation 
of quality in most of the other denominations is from twenty to twenty- 
five per cent, and in none of them is more than fifty per cent." These 
are sometimes divided into three or four qualities, as "ordinary," "mid- 
dling," "fair," and ^'^ne.'' At other times these are still further sub- 
divided, as into "inferior," "ordinary," "middling," "good middling," 
" middling fair," " fine," or " good and fine." " Except the better quali- 
ties of Sea Island, there is no sort of cotton which is now confined in 
its use to any particular or exclusive purpose. By mixing different sorts 
together, and by careful management in preparing the mixture for spin- 
ning, the manufacturers can now make a substitute for almost any par- 
ticular kind of cotton, except the very best. It is only requisite to add 
that the long-stai)led cottons are generally used for the twist or warp, 
and the short- stapled for the weft." 

Sea Island, or long-staple cotton, the most highly esteemed of the 
cottons, is as remarkable for the length and fineness of its fiber as for 
its silky softness. Among white cotton it is distinguished by a slight 
yellowish tinge of color. This kind sells in England from eighteen pence 
to two shillings a pound. The quantity is limited, from the peculiarity 
of physical circumstances required for its production. The fibers are 
equable, about one and a half inches in length, and, examined under the 
microscope, about one two- thousandth of an inch in diameter, formed of 
flattened cylinders more transparent in the middle, opaque toward the 
margin, and more or less twisted. Dr. Ure has observed some kinds 
crimped transversely, with irregular bandages, and some with flimsy 
ribbons and warts, which adhere to the side of the filaments, called 
neps by spinners. Mr. Wilson describes the Sea Island as thick and 
narrow, but looking the finest of all as seen with the naked eye. This 
kind is employed for spinning the finest yarns. 

Upland or short-staple cotton, under which names are now usually 
included the produce of the interior of Georgia and Carolina, as well as 
of Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Florida, and Ten- 
nessee, used to be called Bowed, from the cotton of Georgia having 
been formerly cleaned with the Indian cotton bow. Though shorter 
in the staple and unequal, this is white in color, much esteemed, and 
forms the bulk of the cotton of commerce. The staple is one inch to 
one and a quarter inches in length. The best kinds are fit for spinning 
as high as No. 50, some higher; the shorter kinds are worked up into 
ISTo. 30 and other coarser yarns; but mixed with good Egyptian or Per- 
nambuco cotton, even these can be spun into higher numbers. Under 
the microscope the fibers appear less twisted than others, some as 
cylindric fibers, with many twists, of the width of about one fourteen- 
hundredth of an inch, thin and broad. 

EGYPTIAN COTTON, ETC. 

The best Egyptian cotton ranks next to Sea Island in quantity and 
length of staple, though it is not usually so well cleaned. It was only 
about the year eighteen hundred and twenty-one that the Pasha began 
the cultivation by importing seed from America and the Mediterranean, 
and from Brazil. These different kinds may therefore be met with in 
cultivation there, though the Sea Island y^lds the ^^t kii|d^f cotton, 
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called Maho, which is used like that kind for the finest yarns. It has 
a staple of one and one fourth to one and two thirds inches in length, 
from one fifteen-hundredth to one two-thousandth of an inch in breadth, 
uniform, spiro-cylindrical, thin and broad. Some excellent cotton has 
been sent from Port ]N"ataL That from the Island of Bourbon used 
formerly to be much esteemed. Some has also come from the west 
coast of Africa. 

WEST INDIAN COTTON. 

The West Indies supplied England with the largest quantity of cot- 
ton in the eighteenth century; but the cultivation was neglected when 
sugar became more profitable, and the imports have greatly fallen off. 
But the cotton is long-stapled, silky, and may be produced of a quality 
equal to Sea Island. Bourbon cotton is the same species that is culti- 
vated in the West Indies. The cotton of Porto Eico was at one time 
considered to be the best; that of San Domingo has been spun into 
No. 100 yarn, and some of the finest cotton ever grown was raised in 
Tobago, by Mr. Bobly, between seventeen hundred and eighty-nine and 
seventeen hundred and ninety-two. The cottons of Earbadoes, Guada- 
ioupe, and Jamaica were also highly esteemed. Bryan Edwards (His- 
tory of the West Indies, 1793) mentions a green-seeded cotton, from 
which the cotton can only be separated by hand. From this comes the 
celebrated green-seed variety of the Southern States. Inferior kinds, 
or short-stapled cottons, may, therefore, be imported from these islands. 
Dr. TJre describes the San Domingo cotton as composed of narrow 
twisted ribbons, from one one-thousandth to one twelve-hundredth of 
an inch in breadth, with a few flattened cylinders and some spiry fibers, 

SOUTH AMERICAN COTTONS. 

In the year seventeen hundred and eighty, Mr. Bryan Edwards states 
that "the finest-grained and most perfectly-cleaned cotton that was 
brought to the English market was, he believed, that of the Dutch 
plantations of Eerbice, Demerara, Surinam, and of the Island of Cay- 
enne;" and that these cottons sold at that time for two shillings a 
pound.^ The first importations of cottons are stated to have tak&n 
jplace from Maranham, in the year seventeen hundred and eighty-one. 
The Pernambuco was afterwards sent, of so ^ne and superior a quality 
as to be highly esteemed, and its price ranked next to the Sea Island, 
The staple is long and fine, generally well cleaned, glossy; some with 
a yellowish tinge; spins into a stout yarn, and is esteemed by hosiers. 
It continues to be imported into England from all these places, as well 
as from Bahia, Maceio, Para, and Ceara, also from Peru; inferior quali- 
ties from Carthagena. The fiber is in length about one and one tenth 
to one and one fifteenth of an inch; is eylindrico-spiral, about one fif- 
teen-hundredth to one twelve-hundredth of an inch in diameter; some 
with a few twisted ribbons and warty excrescences on the sides of the 
filaments. 

EAST INDIAN COTTON. 

Considerable, though varying quantities of cotton, we have seen, are 
imported from India. It varies a great deal, as imported from different 
districts, is esteemed for its color, though all is short-stapled, and gen- 
erally sent in a dirty state to market. In this country it is known bv 
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the name of Surats, Madras, and Bengal, while the ^^^llf'^'^^L^^^^ 
used as a general name for Indian cottons Some of this cotton is of 
W quality and fit for general purposes, while the great mass is only 
Cught where American cotton is scarce and dear. The cottons of 
Surat, of Broach, and of Berar, are all included under the name of 
surats forming the kinds which are most esteemed here. The cottons of 
Outch, of Caldeish, etc., are likewise exported from Bombay; whence 
also, England obtains the cotton of Compta, which is produced m the 
southern Mahrattaern country, and is ^^e most southeim part of Be^^^^ 
These .are also cottons naturally of good quality. Under the head of 
Madias, the cottons of Salem, Coimbatore, and Pinmorlly are n^eluded 
which rank higher than the cottons of Bellary Guntoor, and the ceded 
districts. Bengal cottons include those from the northwest pi'ovinces, 
frfm BundlecuSd, as well as what is imported from ^^^f^^---^^^^ 
The latter kinds are of the same quality as are exported from Bombay 
but they are irenerally used up by the weavers of the upper parts of 
the Bengal Presidency. Some Bourbon cotton is also exported from 
Sadras^the produce, chiefly, of the southern provinces of the Penin- 
fula. Though esteemed, it is inferior to the origmal ^oiirbom JThe 
Indian cottons, under the microscope, appear less spiry; a few flattened 
cyHnders, with many flimsy ribbons and warty excrescences, yaiymg m 
diameter from one one-hundredth to one one-thousandth of an mch. 

length differing from seventeen twentieths to one one-tenth of an inch. 

MEDITERRANEAN COTTONS. 

As scarcely any cottons are exported from the Mediterranean ports to 
EuroiS U wSl no^t be necessary to enter into any investigation of their 
merits. We come now to 

CALIFORNIA COTTONS. 

The staple is long and fine. It is well cleaned and remarkably white 
and -lossy It is ftrther remarkable for its strength and silky softness. 
Thtfiberrare equable, one and one fourth inches in length, and, exam- 
i?edtnder the ndcroscope, from one fifteen-hundredth to one two4hou- 
sandthof an inch in breadth, formed of flattened cy in ders strongly 
resembhnff Sea Island, and more or less twisted. It is smgularly free 
from flirnsy ribbons and warty excrescences, and for spinning into fane 
var^s iTsLerior to the best of our Southern States "Uplands." 
^ For the bSt of the agriculturist, the different varieties might yet 
be subiected to further microscopical examination, to ascertain the 
eLctsof the different processes of culture in the several soils and cli- 
mS of* different countries, on the length, breadth, and smoothness of 
t^ffil^r This su<^'-estion originates in a comparison of the California 
tap?e pi-od^ced & Alabama'seed. The obvious change, ctlfectecl by 
clrat'eCthrinstance, being to render the staple stronger, finer, and 
softer without alteration in other respects. ^. i +^ 

Snldnryour indulgence for any shortcoming which may attach to 
this hurriedly prepared examination. 

I am, gentlemen; very respectfully and truly, yourf, 
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In the edition of the Bulletin of JSTovember eleventh and twelfth, this 
article was commented on hopefully, and two small successful experi- 
ments m San Diego County were mentioned. The San Francisco 
Morning Gall, m November, eighteen hundred and seventy, contained 
the lollowmg letter from Colonel J. M. Strong: 

COTTO:^ CULTUEE IN CALIFOENIA. 

Coulter's Hotel, ] 

Swelling (CaL), JSTov. 30, 1870. J 

Editor Morning Call: I respond, with some reluctance, to the in- 
vitation contained in your issue of the thirteenth of October. The 
reasons are obvious. I have furnished all the data in my possession, 
relative to the California cotton question, to my Southern friends, who 
having used it freely in several publications in the San Francisco 
journals, have left me nothing new to say. The advantages of our State 
are well stated by Colonel Dickson. They consist: first, in a climate 
perfectly adapted to the production of cotton; second, in a steady, well 
regulated system of labor, with facilities for an unlimited supply. 

First— As to climate. All experimental tests hitherto made in the 
State, and especially my own, have tended to explode the theory that 
Summer precipitation is indispensable to the production of cotton. Not 
only so, but that irrigation at all, in some localities, is a positive injury 
rather than a benefit to the growing plant. The lesson of these several 
tests would seem to be, that for the perfect development of the plant 
uniformity of seasons is the characteristics demanded. That precipi- 
tation 18 unnecessary to the development and maturity of the cotton 
.plant, was asserted by David Dickson, of Georgia, in eighteen hundred 
and sixty-seven. Mr. Dickson says: "The ability of the plant to with- 
stand drought is limited by the fertility of the soil and the depth of cul- 
ture." He then proceeds to state the depth of culture and soil neces- 
sary to enable the plant to withstand droughts of given duration. Mr. 
Dickson is the standard authority on cotton culture at the South * In a 
recent communication on the subject, Mr. Dalton, of England, claims 
that he has, by careful examination, shown that where there is mellow 
soil for three feet below any crop, it can defy the severest drought, and 
come to maturity without a drop of rain. If these views be correct 
and our practice confirms them, as I shall hereafter show, we may pass 
to the second consideration, suggested by climate influence. The cotton 
belt of the Southern States lies almost entirely within the isothermal 
Imes of sixty degrees and seventy degrees. Eeference to a physical 
atlas will show that embraced within this zone are the fertile valleys of 
the Sacramento and San Joaquin, as also nearly the whole of Southern 
California that is available for culture. Hence, if the exclusive theory 
of fiber climate has not been completely exploded by repeated tests 
within the last ton years, nearly the whole of California available for 
culture would fall within the cotton zone, and, therefore, meet the 
demands of this exclusive theory. As facts, however, are incontroverti- 
ble, I here give you the results of my own experience— all you desired 
of me. 
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history of colonel STRONO's experiment in MERCED COUNTY. 

In the year eighteen hundred and sixty-five I procured a sufficiency 
of seed to plant two acres of ground. I was born on a cotton planta- 
tion, and lived on one until eighteen years old, when I emigrated to 
California, in eighteen hundred and forty-nine. My recollections of 
culture and management were very imperfect. I had a very strong 
impression, however, of the preference given to sandy soils over all 
others, when I left Mississippi. I therefore selected the lightest sandy 
soil I could find on a farm of four hundred acres, and planted. In this 
I made a great mistake, reducing the yield materially. The seed was 
deficient, consequently the stand was irregular. But with one working 
with plow, and some with the hoe, I gathered one thousand six hundred 
j)Ounds of seed cotton per acre, equal to five hundred pounds of lint. 
A fair sample of the crop was forwarded to the Board of Brokers, at 
3Iemphis, for classification, and pronounced equal in all other respects 
to the best uplands of the South, and for fineness and softness of staple 
superior. Its grade was '' Full Middlings." 

In the present year (eighteen hundred and seventy) I returned from 
the South in March, bringing several varieties of seed. For causes 
unnecessary to mention, I did not get my seed planted until the twentieth 
of June. I have not seen such cotton anywhere in the South. It will 
yield at the rate of seven hundred and fifty pounds of lint, or one and a 
half bales per acre. You will thus perceive that the yield is respectively 
twice and three times as great as the average of the Mississippi Eiver 
bottoms, the most productive region of the South. Now, note particu- 
larly that each crop was worked only once, or one eighth as often as is 
indispensable to successful production South. Three times the quantity 
produced, with one eighth the labor, needs no comment. 

If the question of cotton supremacy, as announced by the British 
Cotton Conference of eighteen hundred and sixty-three, is a question of 
price, and price, as proclaimed by Governor Alcorn, in the Southern 
Commercial Convention of eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, is regulated 
by productiveness, what country on the globe can compete with Cali- 
fornia? Granting equalities in other respects, her uniform climate, 
freedom from the grasses and weeds which spring from Summer precip- 
itation, from destructive insects, Autumn rains, and early frosts, furnish 
her with inestimable advantages over other sections subject to all these 
drawbacks. And yet, a further advantage, in point of profit, lies in the 
fact that these advantages enable her to produce entire crops of a single 
grade, and that grade the highest. Other countries, on the contrary,^ 
produce crops divided into four difi'erent grades, about one twelfth of 
which only reaches the highest, the larger proportion being comprised 
in the two lowest. 

Second— As to labor. The following extracts from different portions 
of the South confirm my own views of Southern labor. I therefore 
append them. Let the South herself speak: 

A correspondent of the Memphis Appeal, writing from Alabama, says: 

" There was not more than a half crop raised in this valley this year; 
and the system adopted in the Spring to raise the crop will result in 
bankrupting nearly everybody. Country merchants have advanced to 
negroes, and some whites, taking liens on their crops and stock. In 
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consequence of a short crop and low prices, persons thus obtaining sup- 
plies cannot pay twenty-five cents on the dollar. The result will be 
that the negroes and whites who obtained supplies by that system may 
expect to be sold out and left without anything:'' 

The Columbus (Georgia) Sun, on the failure of the negro to pick, says: 

"A recent trip into Alabama, as far as the Court House of Pike County 
(a distance of eighty-five miles) revealed to us the fact of great tardiness 
in gathering the small crop of cotton made. In our travel we saw 
many fields from which not a boll had yet been picked. Inquiring the 
cause, we learned that the low price to which the staple had declined 
had so disheartened the negro laborer, who, in most instances, had an 
interest in the crop, that it was with great difiiculty he could be induced 
to pick cotton. Many expressed fears that, from this cause, a large poi-- 
tion of the small crop made would be lost in the field. We find, too, 
on examination of our exchanges from the different parts of the cotton 
region, that this feeling on the part of laborers is not confined to the 
localities mentioned above, but that it is general among laborers, who 
have been croiDpers, all over the cotton region." 

The following, which is copied from the Yicksburg (Mississippi) Her- 
ald, of the fourteenth instant, is one of the hundreds of almost similar 
complaints which we read in our exchanges west of us. The Herdld says: 

"Unless a marked change can be eifectcd by the planters of the coun- 
try in the honest}^ of their employes, we fear that the issues of the 
present year's agricultural operations will be of a lamentable character. 
Cotton is barely bringing the cost of its culture, and so great is its depre- 
ciation in the market, that laborers have despaired of realizing any net 
profits from the sale of their productions, and are, therefore, actually 
abandoning their own crops, to save wages by picking for others. This is 
not the worst feature which has been developed by the low price of cot- 
ton, and the unusual stringency of the money market, among the laboring 
classes of the country. We have repeated accounts of larceny from our 
planters, who represent that their hands are nightly engaged in stealing 
their seed cotton, and carrying it to the small ^jountry stores, and some 
of them even bring it to this city, where it is sold by them for whatever 
they can get." 

I will only presume to add, from my personal experience and observa- 
tion, the following: In the years eighteen hundred and sixty-six and eigh- 
♦teen hundred and sixty-seven, on two plantations near the one managed 
by me, in the Mississippi Elver bottom, there died eighty strong men out 
of one hundred and sixty, from climatic diseases, in these altuvial dis- 
tricts you cannot expect prompt and energetic discharge of duty from 
a laborer whose system has been sapped of its vigor by bilious diseases 
incident to the climate. In the years eighteen hundred and sixty-eight 
and eighteen hundred and sixty- nine, I could not say I was a sound man 
one day in each. Our own labor system i^equiresno discussion at home. 
We may fairly claim that if Southern planters can import Chinese 
labor at a cost of one hundred and thirty dollars for each man, and 
return transportation to China, and pay for it ten dollars per month to 
the man, to pi-oduce two hundred and iifty pounds of lint cotton per 
acre, we can hire the Chinamen at home at the same wages, without 
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additional charges, and producing twice and three times as much per 
hand, can drive the Southern crops from all markets where we come into 
competition with them. 

What is true of raw cotton is true also of goods manufactured in 
California. If we will produce and manufacture cotton in California, 
we can drive Old England and New England from every market that we 
enter. Three full crops of middling upland cotton can be produced in 
California, in given localities, at eight cents per pound. The same pound 
of cotton can be manufactured into goods at from three to four cents 
per yard. Thus, for example, one pound of cotton is produced at a cost 
of eight cents; manufactured into eight-ounce goods, two yards cost 
over eight cents. Total cost, two-yard goodB, fourteen cents. The same 
goods, manufactured of inferior grades of cotton, is worth in Lowell, 
Massachusetts, seventeen cents per yard, or thirty-four cents. The 
pound of cotton that produces it is worth in Liverpool, England, to-day 
(October twenty-fifth), eighteen cents. 

To the farmer who desires to plant cotton in California, I would sug- 
gest, begin with small quantities of soil. You must understand this crop 
before you will succeed with it. Break deep; run over it frequently 
with a cultivator; in August sow and plow in your wheat on the cotton 
ground; rotate with cotton and grain, and volunteer the third year, 
where you own the land; produce your own food and everything you 
can at home. Let your cotton be the profit of your farm. Will it pay? 
Look here. 

Eii'st year — Ten hands; cotton, two hundred acres yield at least one 
hundred and fifty bales, valued at twenty cents per pounds, or one hun- 
dred dollars per bale, fifteen thousand dollars. 

Second year— Ten hands; new field of cotton; two hundred acres 
yield one hundred and fifty bales, Mi^^n thousand dollars. Thoroughly 
prepared fallowing cotton — grain, two hundred acres, thirty bushels 
per acre, six thousand bushels, fifty cents per bushel, three thousond 
dollai's. Total, eighteen thousand dollars. 

Third 5-ear — Ten hands; new field cotton; two hundred acres yield 
one hundred and fifty bales; value, fifteen thousand dollars. Second 
field, thoroughly prepared fallowing cotton— grain, two hundred acres, 
thirty bushels per acre, six thousand bushels, fifty cents per bushel, 
three thousand dollars. First field volunteered, two hundred acres, ten 
bushels per acre, two thousand bushels; at fifty cents per bushel, one 
thousand dollars. Total, nineteen thousand dollars. 

Such will be the production under this system for three successive 
years. However marvelous it may appear, it is built upon the solid 
foundation of practical tests. 

I am, gentlemen, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. M. STEONG. 

The same paper, on the fifteenth and sixteenth of December, eighteen 
hundred and seventy, contained the following essay on cotton culture in 
California, bj^ Major John W. Strong: 
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CALIFORNIA AS A COTTON-GEOWmG STATE. 

Whatever relates to the development of the material wealth of a 
State, is not only interesting to its inhabitants, but to all who partici- 
pate in the result. No industrial interest of California, we venture to 
predict, has exercised such potent influence upon her future position 
and prospects as that which is destined to result from the production of 
cotton. It is a singular characteristic of California, that her climate 
and physical structure have fitted her to offer a permanent home to the 
inhabitant of every nationality, in the inducements which exist for the 
development in which each nation excels. And when we consider the 
rapid accumulation 'of industries already in process of development 
within her borders, with their unvarjnng promise of success, we look 
forward to the time, not distant, when in civilization and refinement she 
will become the "Mistress of the World." She possesses all the essen- 
tial elements for the achievement of this commanding j^osition. One of 
those which will contribute most powerfully to promote the result is 
the development of her resources for the j)roduction and manufacture of 
cotton. 

That cotton can be produced in California, has ceased to be a question. 
That qualities can be produced equal, if not superior, to the best grades 
now grown in the Southern States, is also true, though not so generally 
known. That in point of yield per acre and economy of culture, she is 
without a rival in the civilized world, we are prepared to demonstrate. 

The readers of the Alfa in the year eighteen hundred and fifty-seven — 
the day and month are lost to us^no doubt smiled while perusing this 
brief paragraph: 

," Cahfornia-Grown Cotton.— It is as white as the drifted snow, and 
as silky as the down on the breast of the cygnet. This is a part of the 
first crop, all told, that has ever been produced in the State. It was 
raised, it appears, as far north as Shasta, and is equal to anything we 
have seen in Georgia or Alabama. It does not seem, however, to have 
been well ginned, inasmuch as we find a couple of seeds laid away in its 
unsullied texture. But we suppose cotton gins are not quite so common 
as gold washers here in California, nor will they be for many years to 
come. Yet no doubt our plains will be white with the bursting bolls of 
this useful plant, long after the rocker and arastra have ceased from 
their labors in the mountains. In truth, we own to a strange sensation 
as we look upon the little flock lying there before us, so gossamer-like 
that we dare not breathe full upon it. lest it float away like the downy 
seed we chased in our sehool-boy days. In this little wool-like lock we 
see new sources of production, new avenues of wealth opening to the 
industr}^ and enterprise of the future. In it we have an assurance that 
California will always be able to cloth her own children; perhaps be 
able to spare something towards clothing the people of less favored 
lands." 

Study carefully this little production. We do not know by whom it 
was written — perhaps never shall. But, whoever he was, something of 
prophetic insight was his, and the great industrial future of California — 
the germ of which lay hidden in this little specimen— was dimly previs- 
ioned to him. Thirteen years have passed since then, in which time has 
wrought wonderful changes for California— not the least important of 
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them the disappearance of " the rocker and arastra from the mountains." 
California, which was then just emerging from the chrysalis condition 
of a Territory, has grown to the proportions of a powerful State, and 
seems a living realization of the Antean fablej from every touch of her 
soil she derives new vigor and strength. 

EARLY CALIFORNIA EXPERIMENTS. 

Eelative to the efforts that have been made to produce cotton in Cali- 
fornia, our sources of information are meager and unsatisfactory. The 
report of the "Transactions of the State Agricultural Society" is 
mainly relied upon — but even that authority freely confesses the pau- 
citj and inaccuracy of detail that characterize such as it gives. ^ The 
statement is made that " planters as a class are very reticent in giving 
any information regarding their experience." We gather from it, how- 
ever, that in eighteen hundred and sixty-five about four hundred and 
fifty acres were devoted to the culture of cotton in Tulare and Los 
Angeles Counties. Want of experience in the culture and management 
of the crop resulted in a light yield — about one third of a bale, or one 
hundred and thirty three and a third pounds per acre. It will be ob- 
served by the reader that this yield equals the average production per 
acre of the Southern States. 

Of the crop of eighteen hundred and sixty-six we have the partial 
details of a single experiment. Two Missourians, wholly ignorant of 
specific methods" of culture, planted sixty acres. They worked the crop 
but one time, and with the hoe. The field was not irrigated. During 
Summer one half of the weed was destroyed by grasshoppers. The 
remaining thirty acres yielded six thousand pounds of ginned cotton, 
or an average of two hundred pounds per acre, equal to nearly half a 
bale of the Liverpool standard. The acreage devoted to cotton in eigh- 
teen hundred and sixty-six was about the same as the previous year — 
four hundred. Since then we have no further X'eport of cotton from 
the State authorities. 

We are gratified in being able to add the following satisfactory and 
specific details, furnished us by Colonel J. M. Strong, of Snelling, Merced 
County. In the year eighteen hundred and sixty-five Colonel Strong 
procured a sufficiency of native seed to plant two acres. Though a 
native of the South, he had emigrated to California in eighteen hun- 
dred and forty-nine, when he was only eighteen years old. He had 
some general knowledge of the details of culture and management, as 
also of the prevalent theories of eighteen hundred and forty-nine. 
Among these recollections, which he sought to revive for practical 
purposes, was the decided preference then given to sandy soils. He 
therefore selected the lightest sandy soil he could find on a farm of 
four hundred acres, prepared it thoroughly, and planted it in April. He 
worked the crop himself, plowing it once and carefully following it with 
the hoe. The plants were thinned to " a stand " by hand. The seed was 
inferior, and as a consequence the stand was irregular. It was not irri- 
gated. The entire crop was developed and gathered before frost. The 
bolls were small, the cotton clinging to the bolls when open, rendering 
picking difficult. This was due to the variety planted. The aggregate 
yield was thirty-two hundred pounds of seed cotton, or sixteen hundred 
pounds per acre, equivalent to five hundr|d pounds of lint or ginned 
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cotton per acre. This crop was grown on the farm of Albert Ingolds- 
bie, Esq., near Hopeton, Merced County. A sample of it was forwarded 
to Memphis, Tennessee, for classification by the Board of Bi'okers. The 
following is the classification: 



J. M. Strong, Esq. : 



Memphis, July, 1870. 



Dear Sir: Your favor containing sample of " California-raised cotton " 
received. We have submitted it to the brokers, and they say: In quality 
it is about equal to our Tennessee and North Mississippi Uplands — the 
staple a little finer and softer. It has not the body or length of staple 
of the Lower Mississippi or Elver Bottom cotton. The sample is " Full 



Middlings." 



Yours truly, etc., 



BEOOKS, ISJEELY & CO. 

Cotton Commission Merchants. 

REGION ADAPTED TO COTTON GROWING. 

It will be perceived that the vast region shown to be adapted to cot- 
ton culture by this experiment must be added to that specified in the 
report of the Transactions of the State Agricultural Society, The first 
crop ever grown in the State, the Alta informs us, " was produced as far 
north as Shasta," and " is equal," says the writer, *'to anything we have 
ever seen in Georgia or Alabama." This would embrace nearly the 
whole State. But confining ourselves to the region indicated by actual 
tests as admirably adapted to cotton production, and we have the fol- 
lowing area between the Coast Eange and the Sierra Eevada Mountains: 



COUNTIES. 



I Acres available 
I for Cotton. 



San Joaquin 

Stanislaus 

Merced , 

Fresno 

Tulare 

Kern 

Los Angeles 

San Bernardino 

Total 



896,000 
798,720 
1,075,200 
5,200,000 
8,300,000 
750,000 
1,500,000 
2,000,000 



20,519,920 



The region here indicated exhibits a larger area adapted to cotton 
culture than is annually devoted to that purpose in East India — the chief 
source of the world's supply, except the United States. Beginning at 
latitude thirty-eight degrees, where cotton may be j^roduced equal to the 
best "Uplands" of the Southern States, we will have, as we descend the 
scale, a lengthening staple under the influence of climatic change, until 
in Tulare [Kern County lies south of, and was formerly included in, 
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Tulare County. — Ed.], Los Angeles, San Bernardino, and San Diego we 
would have the ''body and length of the lower Mississippi or river bot- 
tom cottons." Passing hj the densely populated counties contiguous to 
San Francisco as unprofitable fields for the introduction of cotton cul- 
ture, because of the greater profit afforded by food crops, to come to the 
counties west of the Coast Eange. Monterey we would pronounce better 
adapted to grain, because of the cold winds of Summer. San Luis 
Obispo has five hundred thousand acres available for production; Santa 
Barbara, seven hundred and Mty thousand acres; San Diego, two million 
acres — making a total of three million two hundred and fifty thousand 
acres adapted to the production of the Puler, Moina, and Sea Island 
varieties. An aggregate of twenty-three million seven hundred and 
sixty-nine thousand nine hundred and twenty acres, capable, under proper 
treatment, of producing eleven million eight hundred and eighty-four 
thousand eight hundred and sixty bales of cotton, of four hundi'ed and 
fifty pounds each, worth, at present depressed values, seven hundred 
and seventy five million four hundred and ninety- three thousand six 
hundred and forty dollars in the market where it is grown. The area 
of California is one hundred and fifty- eight thousand nine hundred and 
ninety-three square miles, or one hundred and one million seven hundred 
and fifty -five thousand -kve hundred and twenty acres. If the total 
acreage above specified were devoted to cotton culture, it would embrace 
one fifth only of her entire tei'ritory. 

Whether it be advisable to devote this small proportion of the terri- 
tory of the State to the production of this staj)le may be deducted from 
the facts to be hereafter presented. 

QUALITY OP CALIFORNIA COTTON. 

The average weight of a bale of cotton, according to the standard 
established by the Liverpool Cotton Brokers' Association, for American 
cotton, is four hundred and forty- three pounds. It will thus be seen 
that with unskillful management, and almost without cultivation, cotton 
has been produced in different portions of California yielding one third, 
one half, and one and one seventh bales per acre, respectively, of a 
quality — in one instance, at least — equal to the standard grade of the 
Southern States. Fov general comprehension we explain: Of the 
medium long-staple cotton produced in the Southern States there are 
two standard grades, denominated in Liverpool ''Uplands" and "New 
Orleans." The standard grade of the former, for purposes of classifica- 
tion, is "Middling Uplands," and the value of all cotton grown upon the 
uplands is determined by its approximation to this standard. To the 
latter is referred the grovvth of the extreme southern latitudes and 
river bottom cottons, for like purpose. In the United States there is a 
single standard grade, " Middling Uplands," the value of all cottons 
being determined by its variation from this standard. By reference to 
the classification of the sample submitted by Colonel Strong to the 
Memphis Board of Brokers, it will be seen that the entire crop grown 
upon the Merced Eiver met the demand of this standard grade, classing 
"Full Middlings." When we take into consideration the fact that not 
more than one twelfth of the crop produced in the United States reaches 
this standard, we can form some conception of the vast superiority of 
a climate which admits of the production of entire crops of the highest 
grade. In further illustration, we here give the quotations of cotton in 
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the Memphis market on the fourth of October, eighteen hundred and 
seventy: Ordinary, nine and eleven cents; Good Ordinary, twelve and 
thirteen cents; Low Middlings, thirteen and a half and thirteen and three 
quarter cents; Middlings, fourteen and fourteen and one eighth cents; 
Strict Middlings, fourteen and a half cents; Full Middlings, fourteen and 
a half cents. 

The following statement will exhibit the classification and present 
market value of a crop of twelve bales of cotton jDroduced in the " cot- 
ton bolt.'^ We give this as an average classification for a number of 
years. The fluctuations of the seasons produce changes in grades. 



No. 
Bales. 



Grade. 



Weight. 



Price 
per pound. 



Total. 



4 
4 

2 
1 

1 



Ordinary 

Good ordinary.- 
Low middling.. 

Middling 

Full middling... 



1,772 

1,772 
886 
443 
443 



10 cts. 

12J 

13J 

14J 

14J 



$177 20 

221 50 

119 61 

62 57 

64 23 



Total value. 



$645 11 



A California crop of twelve bales, full middlings, ^ve thousand three 
hundred and sixteen pounds, at fourteen and one half cents, comes to 
seven hundred and seventy dollars and eighty-two cents. 

Supposing the cost of production equal, the advantage in the Califor- 
nia crop from this cause alone, would be one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars and seventy-one cents, or ten dollars and forty-seven cents per 
bale — a sum amply sufficient to pay for the labor employed to x^roduce it. 

ADVANTAGES OP OUR CLIMATE. 

The advantage above illustrated is derived from climatic superiority. 
We point out the peculiarities to which it is due: Uniformity of seasons 
enables the planter to determine the precise limit within which his crop 
must be harvested. The absence of rainfall, during the harvest season, 
relieves the crop from " stain,'* which lowers the grade, and consequently 
depreciates the price. The same is true of early frosts: The report of 
the State Agricultural Society informs us that frost is rarely experienced 
before the first of December. The harvest season, beginning the latter 
part of August, ought to be concluded by the first of^December. But, 
above every other consideration, is the healthfulness peculiar to the cli- 
mate. The laborer and employe may calculate the number of days they 
can devote to the production and harvesting of the crop. 

Contrast this statement with the following extracts from the crop 
reports of a leading joui^nal published in the Mississippi Valley in eigh- 
teen hundred and sixty-nine: "April — Excessive rams have'' retarded 
planting." "May tenth— The stand is generally good, but the cool, 
cloudy weather of the past week has brought the lice. Unless we can 
have clear, warm weather, they will damage the young crop seriously." 
"May twentieth — The lice are destroying the stands of cotton in every 
ocality we hear from. For the past two days the weather has been 
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unsettled, and the crops are getting grassy. There is a general demand 
for extra hands." "June first — Many reports come to us of the damag- 
ing effects of lice and rain upon the growing crops. The grass is oyer- 
ruuning the fields everywhere. The worthless negroes are. abandoning 
their crops to hunt and fish, and destruction seems imminent." "June 
fifteenth — Our farmers are getting clear of the grass, and the dry, hot 
weather of the past two weeks has driven away the lice. We have com- 
plaints of the want of rain in some localities." "July first— The exces- 
sive drought of the past three weeks is doing great damage to the 
growing crop. If this weather continues a week longer, the Bureau of 
Agriculture may reduce its estimate half a million bales. One good 
result has attended it; the crops are reported clean." " Julj^ fifteenth — 
We have had abundant i^ains during the past week. The crop prospect 
is much improved." "August first — The late rains started the grass 
and weeds afresh. The cotton is reported as running too much to weed. 
Worms have made their appearance' in the south. A return of clear, hot 
weather will prevent any serious damage from this source." "Septem- 
ber first — We have had fair weather for picking. If it continues as 
favorable throughout the season we may expect a heavy yield." " Octo- 
ber fifteenth — The rains are retarding the work of gathering. The 
planters will avail themselves of this opportunity to send forward the 
crop already gathered for the relief of the merchants. We had a kill- 
ing frost on the fourteenth, which will cut off all the young crop," etc. 
From these and other causes the gathering is generally protracted until 
February, often to the first of March. The average rainfall dulling the 
Autumn and Winter, in the Mississippi Valley, is about twenty-five inches, 
fairly distributed throughout both seasons. In California it does not 
exceed fourteen, principally confined to the latter. 



WORK NECESSARY TO PRODUCE COTTON. 

In estimating climatic contrasts, the healthfulness of California has 
been referred to. In the Mississip2:)i Yalley a poisonous malaria im- 
pregnates the atmosphere, generating bilious diseases, which convert 
the strong, vigorous, active man of one day into a weak, puny invalid 
the next. Throughout the entire year the system is a prey to climatic 
diseases. We have known thirty out of a hundred laboring men to die 
on one plantation in a single year. 

In enumerating the several attempts to produce cotton in California, 
we mention that of two Missourians in Tulare County, derived from the 
report of the State Agricultural Society. It will be remembered that 
the yield was two hundred pounds of lint cotton per acre. It was 
worked only once with the hoe. That of Colonel Strong, of Merced, 
resulted in a yield of ^ve hundred pounds of (Full Middlings) lint 
cotton per acre. It was worked twice — once with a plow; once with a 
hoe. To these statements T am able to add the result of another test, 
made by Colonel Strong in Merced County the present year. That 
gentleman passed the years eighteen hundred and sixty-eight and 
eighteen hundred and sixty-nine in Arkansas, eighteen miles from 
Memphis, Tennessee, as manager of Holly Grove Plantation, owned 
by Colonel William Dickson, of Dickson, Alabama. His health was 
seriously impaired by the climatic diseases befoi'e referred to; and in 
eighteen hundred and seventy he returned to his home in Merced 
County. Fully convinced that the Merced Yalley was better adapted 
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to the profitable cultivation of cotton than any portion of the South, he 
carried out some select varieties of seed to make a final test. He did 
not get his crop planted until the twentieth of June. He has written 
us of It from time to time, minutely describing its progress. His last 
letter in rel-ation to it bears date sixteenth September. He says: *'The 
results of my experiment are simply marvellous. My fear is that the 
stalks will be crushed under the weight of their fruit. It was worked 
once, and will yield at the rate of one and a half bales per acre. It was 
irrigated^ but that was injurious rather than beneficial to it," Colonel 
Strong expresses the opinion that the Merced Valley will furnish an 
annual yield of Hve hundred pounds of lint cotton per acre. 

Let us contrast this with the amount of labor expended in the pro- 
duction of a crop in the Southern States, and the return therefor. 
Ihe labor involved in preparing to plant is about equal. So, also, of 
the labor of planting and reducing the plants to "a stand." From all 
the information we can gather this has ended the work of culture in 
California. In the Southern States it is the* beginning. Grass and 
weeds spring up after every shower, and must be exterminated, or the 
crop is lost. Cotton must be worked constantly, until the branches so 
interlock within the spaces between the rows, that it would sustain 
greater injury from the breaking of the branches than from the growth 
of gjass and weeds. It generally requires to be plowed four times, and 
noed as often. The average yield of our best MississiiDpi Valley lands 
IS two hundred and twenty-five pounds per acre, or half a bale—the 
average yield throughout the South, a bale to three and a half acres. 

The following table, showing the estimated average product per acre, 
and the average product per ''hand," or laborer, is taken from the 
report of the Bureau of Agriculture for eii^hteen hundred and sixty- 
seven The writer, while claiming to compile from local returns, ac- 
knowledges its palpable inaccuracy: 

AVERAGE PKODUCT OF COTTON. 



STATES. 



Product 
Per Acre. 
Pounds. 



Product 

Per Hand. 

Pounds. 



North Carolina 
South Carolina. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

Average 



160 
145 
170 
165 
175 
195 
250 
225 
240 
165 



190 



1,460 
1,400 
3,550 
1,525 

1,620 
1,825 
2,200 
2,130 

8,175 
6,640 



1,850 



It must be borne in mind that the foregoing estimate is based upon 
returns made prior to the emancipation of slaves. To estimate the 
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importance of this caution, the statement is made that previous to his 
emancipation the slave hand cultivated ten acres in cotton and five in 
corn. The same hand now cultivates an average of seven and one half 
acres. Thus, while one man, with the improved implements of the 
present day, can cultivate in California — giving it one working — forty 
acres in cotton, equal to twenty bales per hand of ^ve hundred pounds 
each, at fourteen and one half cents per poand (present value), one 
thousand five hundred and fifty dollars, one hand in the Mississippi Hiver 
bottom will cultivate seven and one half acres, equal to three and one 
fourth bales, of four hundred and fifty pounds each, at nine to fourteen 
and one half cents, one hundred and seventy-six dollars and six cents — 
a difference in favor of the California producer of one thousand three 
hundred and seventy-three dollars and ninety-four cents. 

FOOD CROPS WITH COTTON. 

The cotton region of California is unsurpassed by any portion of the 
world in the production of grain. The average production of good cot- 
ton land would be at least thirty bushels per acre of barley, oats, rye, 
or wheat. In considering the relative cost of production, it is impor- 
tant to keep this in view. Barley, rye, and wheat cannot be grown on 
the wet soils of the Mississippi bottom. The fluctuating yield of the 
oat virtually excludes it from productions for animal food. The efi'orts 
of the planter in this most fertile region of the South is thus confined 
to the growth of Indian corn as a food crop for both man and beast. 
The average yield of Indian corn in the Mississippi Eiver bottom is 
about thirty bushels per acre. Comparative analysis demonstrates that • 
the difi'erence in favor of Indian corn over rye and barley, for fattening 
purposes, is inconsiderable, while wheat is superior .to it. Easing our 
estimate upon the equal value of wheat, rye, and barley, for this pur- 
pose, let us compare the cost of production. Ten hands employed in 
cotton culture in the Mississippi Eiver bottom, cultivate seventy-five 
acres under the present system. But give them the benefit of an exces- 
sive estimate, and say one hundred acres. The proportion of corn to 
cotton is two acres in ten. Thus ten hands will cultivate of corn 
twenty acres, averaging thirty bushels per acre, equal to six hundred 
bushels. For the cultivation of one hundred acres, -^ve mules are 
necessary — ^ve mules will consume five hundred bushels of corn; ten 
men will consume one hundred and twenty-five bushels corn; total, six 
hundred and twent}^ five— leaving a deficit of twenty-five bushels of 
grain to be purchased out of the i)roceeds of the cotton crop. As there 
is no surplus of grain there can be no meat fed. Hence another draft 
upon the cotton crop is necessary. 

CONTRASTS WITH OTHER STATES. 

Contrast the production of ten hands in the cotton region of Califor- 
nia. For reasons stated, ten hands will bestow the same culture upon 
two hundred acres that is now expended by the same number upon one 
hundred in the Mississippi bottom. Thorough cultivation of land 
planted in cotton is the very best preparation that can be given to it for 
receiving grain. A crop of wheat, rye, or barley can always be sown 
on cotton land with the last plowing. Thus the same " hands " would 
put in two hundred acres of wheat, barley, or rye. As barley is gener- 
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ally grown for animal food, we will suppose one tenth of the field 
devoted to wheat and the remainder to barley. The yield, without fur- 
ther labor, will be: 





Barley. 


"Wheat. 


Twenty acres at thirty bushels per acre 




600 


One hundred and eighty acres at thirty-six bushels 
per acre 


5,400 

1,000 




Ten horses or mules will consume 




Ten men will consume 


200 






Surplus of each to feed to meat 


4,400 


400 





There is a difference of six months in the realization from the grain 
crop in favor of the Mississippi JKiver planters. The system would 
necessitate a farm of four hundred acres for the employment of ten 
hands. Ihe gram^rop would prevent cotton planting on the same land 
the second year. To add " volunteering " to the system indicated, would 
necessitate a farm of six hundred acres for ten hands. It is to be 
reniarked that the first two crops of cotton and grain from the same 
A^?^®.f^^ ""f^^^ ^^^ market in eighteen months from the first planting. 
Add the volunteer crop, and the third year under this system would 
give the lollowmg result as the production of ten hands: 

. Two hundred acres of grain volunteered; yield, two thousand bushels; 
value, one thousand dollars. 

Two hundred acres of grain, thoroughly prepared, fallowing cotton: 
yield, SIX thousand bushels; worth three thousand dollars 

Two hundred acres of cotton; yield, one hundred bales; worth ten 
thousand dollars. 

1 ^^ 1^^ following estimate, twenty cents per pound for midland un- 
lands has been assumed as a basis. 

The additional labor of harvesting can be estimated and deducted by 
any practical farmer In contrast to this, the third year's production 
of ten hands, under the Southern system, will be as follows: 

Corn— Twenty acres will yield thirty bushels per acre— six hundred 
bushels; value, at one dollar per bushel, six hundred dollars 

Cotton— Eighty acres will yield one half bale per acre— forty bales 
at twenty cents for middling uplands, three thousand two hundi-ed and 
lor^y dollars. 
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Crops. 



South 'n States— Miss. 
Eiv. Bottom Lands. 



California. 



Difference. 



First year... 
Second year 
Third year.. 



$3,840 
3,840 
3,840 



no,ooo 

13,000 
14,000 



$6,160 

9,160 

10,160 



In three years the California planter has gained twenty-iive thousand 
four hundred and eighty dollars in the value of production with the 
same force, established a system of rotation, and an annual gross income 
of fourteen thousand dollars, from six hundred acres of land, cultivated 
by ten laborers. 

OUR FUTURE SECURE. 

This ascendancy must be maintained for many years, for two potent 
reasons: 

Pirst_For lack of intelligent producers to make good their short- 
comings in profits occasioned by high rates of wages, by a corresponding 
increase in the quantity produced per hand. It is needless to detail the 
special means by which this must be accomplished. That a complete 
revolution in the systems of labor and culture must be effected is obvious. 
It is equally clear, that the source of this revolution is the use of im- 
proved implements for the cultivation of the soil. Machinery must 
suj)ply the place of human muscle, on which the South now relies. .For 
the use of machinery, an intelligent laboring population is requisite. 
Her negro population, which comprises two thirds of her producers, is 
destitute of the necessary intelligence. She must, therefore, supply 
this want before the change can be effected. A brief statement will 
suffice to demonstrate that she offers no inducements to this class of 
population, comparable to those held out to them by other sections of 
the country. Prior to the w^ar, her fertile lands were monopolized by 
the slave-holding population. The wealth of her people consisted chiefly 
of land and slaves. 

Southern lands may be divided, for the purpose of distinction, into two 
classes: uplands and river bottoms. The former had been exhausted by 
continuous cropping in corn and cotton. As the results of the war left 
the owners destitute of any other possessions, they are unable to apply 
capital to their renovation. Constituting their sole possession, they are 
indisposed to sell them in small quantities to emigrants of the character 
above specified, who w^ould purchase and improve them if offered at 
low prices, but who are indisposed to become the competitors of the igno- 
rant and degraded laboring population of the country for an unprofitable 
tenure. This class of land owners are thus compelled to resort to the 
negro and the little more intelligent native white people. A single state- 
ment will convey a more accurate idea of the condition of this people than 
volumes of description: The same system of culture is resorted to now 
that was px^valent thirty y^g^^.g.^ by i^OOg IC 
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The character of the river bottom lands has been freely discussed. 
They are cultivated chiefly by negroes— their superior fertility attractina- 
this class of laborers to them from all parts of the South. We may add 
that these swamps are, in many places, sixty miles wide. They are cov- 
ered with a dense growth of heavy timber. They are subject to annual 
inundation to a depth of from one to twenty feet. Thus, in the flood season 
the country is a vast '- inland sea," studded with island spots, which are the 
source of production. While the "overflows '' cover the land, myriads 
ol buffalo gnats prey upon stock to its frequent destruction, and 
mosquitoes vex the laborer from April until October. Few schools, no 
churches, a half-barbarous society, a preponderating negro population, 
whose votes decide all questions of local or national significance— these 
are the attractions offered by the most fertile i^egion of the South to the 
emigrant. 

Second— For lack of the capital requisite to import that class of labor- 
ers who are willing to accept such low wages as will enable the planter 
to derive a profit from their labor, notwithstanding the small amount 
produced per hand, or the depression in price consequent upon increased 
production. This class of laborers is suj^posed to be represented by the 
Ohmaman. The expense now attending his importation is beyond the 
means of the Southern planter, admitting that he represents the desid- 
eratum. This closes the question, unless "John" is willing to come to 
^^r^l . ^^'^ expense— a result not likely to be realized. 

The South is thus remanded to the laboring population within her 
limits. Her agricultural systems will keep pace with the development 
ot intelligence m her laboring population. An increase in the quantity 
of cotton produced will result from the reclamation of the ovei-flowed 
lands o± the Mississippi Eiver, and its tributaries, by a permanent levee 
system. This increase m quantity will be attended by a decrease in the 
cost ot production m the ratio of fifteen cents to twelve and a half cents 
per pound. Fortunately for the older States, which are thus depleted of 
tHeir agricultural population, nature has bestowed upon them compen- 
saving advantages m unbounded mineral resources. The necessities to 
which general expansion gives birth, will force the development of these 
resources; and the lands thus abandoned by the concentration of cotton 
culture lor profit in the rich valleys of the Mississippi, will be devoted 
to the production of food for the supply of an increasins; mininir and 
manufacturing people. The dream of the South, however—of the ?epro. 
duction of vast crops for export, which will enable her to monopolize 
the production of raw cotton, and thus control the markets of the 
world — is an idle dream. 

CALIFORNIA AND THE SOUTH. 

In an able paper, read before the Commercial Convention, at Memphis 
May, eighteen hundred and sixty, by Governor Alcorn, of Mississippi! 
the realization of this dream is said to lie behind a perfect system of 
levees. Admitting, as we have done, that it is to be realized to the 
extent ol an increased production, attended with some economical ad- 
vantages, we yet hold, that to the extent claimed, it is an impossibility. 
lo convince oiirielves of the correctness of this conclusion, we need 
only contrast the condition of the laboring population of the South, as 
slaves i.nd I'reemen, with reference to movement. 

The dGS|)otic control which the planter exercised over his slave, 
admitted ol the rapid concentration of a trained laboring population in 
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those regions, promising the largest returns for the labor expended in 
their culture. The influence upon production of this power over the 
movement of laboring populations, will be more fully understood by a 
comparison of the census returns of eighteen hundred and fifty and 
eighteen, hundred and sixty from Alabama and Mississippi, the two most 
prominent cotton -growing States: 



Year. 


States. 


Population, 

Slave. 


Bales of 
Ginned Cotton. 


Per cent. 

Area Cotton. 


Per cent. 
Area Grain. 


1850 


Alabama 


342,844 
435,080 
309,878 
436,631 


564,429 
997,978 

484,292 
1,202,507 


40 

47 
36 
53 


45 


1860 


Alabama 


40 


1850 
1860 


Mississippi 

Mississippi 


37 
38 



It will be seen from the foregoing statement, that the increase of pro- 
duction to such an extent as to astonish the world, was due. to the 
transfer of trained laborers from the exhausted uplands of the older 
States, and its rapid concentration upon the fertile alluviums of the 
Mississippi Eiver and the rich prairies of Alabama. Under like con- 
ditions the anticipations of Governor Alcorn would be realized, for this 
transfer of labor was a transfer of capital also; it carried with it the 
basis of credit upon which all the means necessary for the development 
of the lands could be readily obtained. But these conditions no longer 
exist. The laws of migration controlling a free people are the reverse 
of those governing the movement of slaves. Left to the government of 
natural laws, movement is gradual, and carries with it no vast capital to 
give extraordinary stimulus to production. True, its direction, under 
certain conditions, may be controlled by capital. But in the case under 
consideration we have shown that the capital does not exist. Hence, 
granting the perfection of the levee system, the sources of increased 
production will be gradually developed. And we hazard the prediction 
that the efi'ect of such increase as may spring from these sources will be 
more than counterbalanced by the increasing demand for food produc- 
tion to meet the wants of a rapidly growing population. Already it has 
been demonstrated in the disastrous results of eighteen hundred and 
sixty-seven—eighteen hundred and seventy, that neglect of food crops 
renders the conditon of the cotton planter one of periodic ruin. If he 
learns anything from the past, the crop of eighteen hundred and seventy- 
one will be the lightest since the close of the war. And here wc may 
pause to claim that we have demonstrated the superior advantages of 
Oalitbrnia over any cflbrt of American competitors. 

PRODUCTION OP OTHER NATIONS. 

We close this article with a brief consideration of the production of 
Other nations. In the elaborate review of the productions of the world 
by Governor Alcorn — before referred to — thirty-five countries are 
enumerated as represented in the Cotton Conference held in London, in 
eighteen hundred and sixty-two, under tlys auvSpiceso±' th| ^nchcster 
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Cotton Supply Association. An array of British opinion is presented 
upon the question of future supjDly, the substance of which is: 

First — That the theory of an exclusive fiber climate, heretofore held 
by American producers, is demolished by the hard logic of facts. 

Second — That the question of an unlimited supply of cotton to meet 
the demands of consumption, is a question of price. 

Third — That this unlimited supply will be produced at six pence per 
pound in the home market. 

That America cannot compete upon this basis was demonstrated by 
the disastrous results of eighteen hundred and sixty-seven. That this 
is equally true of all other countries is illustrated by the fact that their 
production has steadily declined since the return of the American crop 
to the markets of the world. A comj^arison of the commercial statis- 
tics will disclose the extent of this decrease. East India, out of sixteen 
million acres annually appropriated to cotton growing, produced the 
largest yield in eighteen hundred and sixty-six — one million eight hun- 
dred and forty thousand six hundred and forty-eight bales — decreasing 
in eighteen hundred and sixty- seven to one million five hundred and 
eight thousand nine hundred and three bales, and in eighteen hundred 
and sixty-eight to one million two hundred and Mty thousand bales, 
^gypt presents the largest yield in eighteen hundred and sixty-five — 
four hundred and four thousand four hundred and eleven bales — decreas- 
ing in eighteen hundred and sixty-seven to one hundred and ninety-thi-ee 
thousand and thirty-five bales. South America alone exhibits a steady 
increase. This is especially true of Erazil. Of course we are to look 
for that compensation rendered necessary by the deficiencies which 
mark production in densely populated countries whenever prices decHne 
below the fabulous standard established by the American war. But 
then agriculture is in its intancy. The reader is referred for accurate 
information as to methods of culture, quantity produced, and capacity 
of the country for production, to the Consular correspondence of the 
United States. (Letters of Eobert Scott, Jr., Consul of the United 
States at ilio de Janeiro.) Comparing his statements with those con- 
tained in this article, he will find that no competition from that source 
can effect injuriously the future of California, And yet it is there and 
in Mexico that the world will come in time to look for its raw material. 
In thirty years, a population reaching a hundred millions will curtail 
materially the production of cotton in the Atlantic States. All that is 
produced will be consumed at home; no raw material will leave our 
shores. In^ this growth and development California will participate 
largely. If wisdom characterize her people, side by side production 
and manufacture will nuirch forward in the process of State develop- 
ment. And when to her capacity to produce shall be added the capacity 
to manufacture ten million bales of cotton, the prediction with which 
this article is begun will be realized. The world's King will be at her 
feet. <' Commerce is King." — Cartyle. 

The Bulletin, of December twentieth, eighteen hundred and seventy, 
contained the following letter of Mr. John L. Strong: 
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COTTON CULTIYATION I^^ CALIFOENIA-WILL IT PAY? 
THE QUESTION SATISFACTOEILY ANSWBEED. 

Snelling, Merced County, December 17th, 1870. 

Editor Bulletin: In your issue of the eleventh of November you 
published the report of an exannnation ^^ ^'^"^^'^^^'^^^^^^^ 
microscope, addressed to Colonel Dickson and myself by Dr. I E. NagU, 
of New Orleans. I did not see the published copy until withm two or 
three days, and consequently could not respond at an earlier moment to 
the comments upon cotton production in Califorma which my letter of 

"^^"t^^ll^r^^^^^ to test this question of production upon a large 

scl, after^a?efurexamination of different /^f ^nef StCrJ 
observation of the results of the experiment ot Colonel Stiong, ot 
Snel ling I may fairly claim that I do not seek to involve others m an 
Sper m^nt which, as a prudent man, I would hesitate to make. On the 
Sr^y by the stimulus of precept and example, I encourage others 
to become Competitors with me for the bounty offered by tae State 
which, if obtained by me, would materially increase the profits to result 

'Tp^t:rupClS%lands and on the Mississippi Eiver bottoms-the 
poorest and most fertile regions of the South-I claim to make authori- 
Ltive statements upon all questions pertaining to be Pi^^e;^ -"^ pro ^ 
pective conditions of those regions. You will hi d m.y I'^'^^^o^^^^^^ 
subject elaborately presented in a recent contribution to the Morning 

^l^fter the many and exhaustive statements already published it seems 
almost superfluous to add anything more as to the ^^^^^^^^^ ^'^^^ 
rativc employment to labor. I think we have demonstrated ^^ly cleaily 
llfat coTtrLi be profitably produced in California at the present de- 
pressed prices, and with labor at prevaihng rates. 

cotton vs. grain crops. 

But o-rantini^, for the sake of argument, that this remains to be shown, 
let us s'^ee Tf w^^^ convince the BuUetin. I take as a basis the labor 

S^ one man dlvoted to the production of grain, and one man devoted to 
tl e produc^^^^^^^^^^ cotton, aid compare results^ This estrmate i^ ^^^^^^ my 
own. It is made up from a comparison of the views of several ot the 
most intelligent farmers of this vicinity: 
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WHEAT, 



I^umber of acres ! ^OO 

Average yield per acre (busheis).'.*.*. ! ig 

Average product per hand (bushels) * I i fioo 

Total yield (bushels) ^ [[^^] i j'JJJ 

Average value per hundred pounds, on farm.,'.*.l'.*'.'.'.*VJ $1 37J 



Total value. 



Deduct expenses: 

Rent of hmd, three dollars per acre 

Harvesting one hundred acres, fifty cents 'per acre'"* 
Ihrashmg and putting in sucks, ten cents per bushel 
^orty-Uve days hibor putting in crop, at one dollar.,, 
iioard of laborer forty-five days at twelve dollars per 
month ^ 

Sacks for grain, at six cents per bushel • 

One hundred bushels seed wheat, at thirty-seven and 

a halt cents per hundred pounds 

Feed of team i 



$300 

150 

160 

45 

18 
96 

68 
135 



00 

00 
00 
00 

00 

00 

33 

00 



$1,320 



Net profit per hand. 



1972 33 



S347 67 



I claim that, except the experiment of Colonel Strong on the Merced 
the present year, the capacity of California for cotton^roductil has 
never been fairly tested. I have helped with my own hands to S and 
weigh the product of that crop. Incredible as it may sel 7yieided 

to. o^'bo^^^^^^^^^^ ft' ^""^^^*^^ ^^^^^ '''''y pounds of se^d cot 

]w oS -]t r n^ I^^ verpool bales per acre. The above facts are verified 
by affidavit This crop was planted after thorough preparatior wi?h 
good seed, by a man who thoroughly understood the^bel me^^^^^^ 
culture, and also the character of the soil and climate wW he planted 
ol li^^Jf ^ claim then, that under like conditions five hundi4 poulds 
of Imt cotton would be an average yield. Basin- our estimate nnm.Thi! 
amount, we have the following insults: "" estimate upon this 



JN"umber of acres 

Average yield per acre (pounds).* 
Average product per hand (balesl 

Total yield (bales) 

Average value per bale, on farm... 



Total value. 



20 

500 
20 
20 

$75 00 



51,500 00 
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Deduct expenses: 

Eent of land, three dollars per acre (same as wheat) 

Labor of preparing, planting and culture 

Eoard of laborer, at twelve dollars per month 

Seed for planting first crop (Petit Gulf), two dol- 
lars and fifty cents per bushel 

Picking entire crop, at one dollar per hundred 
pounds 

Ginning and baling, at three dollars per bale 

Feed of team 



Net profit per hand on farm 

Deduct profit on w^heat, as above. 

Difference in favor of cotton. 



$60 00 
36 00 
14 40 

50 00 

320 00 

60 00 
18 00 



^558 40 



§941 60 
347 67 



1593 93 



!Now, be pleased to observe: 

ITirgt — That the cotton crop is produced and harvested with white 
labor, at the same rate of wages as is now paid to that labor on the 
grain farms. 

Second^That it is produced from one fifth the land required by grain 
for one hand, and returns a profit from that one fifth more than double 
that of the grain crop, at the present de23ressed value of the staple. 

Third — That it gives employment to the same quantity of labor em- 
ployed by the grain crop for double the time, or to double the quantity 
of labor for the same time. 

The conclusion follows that the production of cotton is a necessit.y to 
California, because it can be produced here cheaper than at any other 
point on the globe, and manufactured with the same economy; because 
cheap cotton goods enables her to compete with the East for te notorial 
trade, and with all nations for that of Asia, Central and South America, 
and the Pacific Islands; because it diversifies her industries, and thereby 
increases population and wealth; because it contracts the area now cul- 
tivated per hand, leads to a more thorough cultivation of the soil, and 
prevents that system of "land-killing," w^hich results from the produc- 
tion of a single staple crop (witness the condition of the U23 lands of the 
South and many grain districts of California). I claim the assent of 
the Bulletin. 

Yery respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOHN L. STEONG. 

On the seventh of January, eighteen hundred and seventy-one, Mr. J. 
M. Strong wrote to the editor of the Healdsburg Flag^ of Sonoma 
County, the following letter, which was published in that paper. 

THE COTTON EXPEEIMENT. 

T 

"VYe have received from Mr. Strong a sample of the cotton raised by 
him in Merced County. By comparison it appears to be of a much finer 
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texture than the "cotton batting" for sale in the stores. Followine- is 
" Mat's " letter inclosing the cotton: 



Friend Howell: 



Snelling, January 7th, 1871. 



I send you a sample of cotton 1 raised here, which has been thor- 
ougly tested in the East and pronounced of a very superior quality. I 
j)roduced at the rate of two and a half bales per acre. I will plant 
three hundred acres here this year. I consider it no experiment, as 
this IS the third test since eighteen hundred and sixty-four that 1 have 
made here. My brother has gone to Los Angeles to plant. 

Give my regards to ail my old friends. I will come down in March. 
Come up and make me a visit; I think you would enjoy it. 



Yours truly, 



J. M. STEOISTG. 



In January, eighteen hundred and seventy-one, the letter of a corre- 
spondent of the San Francisco Evening Bulletin, writing from the San 
Joaquin Valley, published in the edition of January ninth, contained the 
loll owing information: 

COTTON CULTUEE. 

About three hundred acres of land on Bear Creek will be planted in 
cotton this year, upon premises owned by Mr. Euckley, under the super- 
intendence of Mat. Strong. An experiment has been made for three 
successive years past, which has proved entirely satisfactory. A speci- 
men of the article raised was forwarded to the Board of Brokers at 
Memphis, Tennessee, and pronounced by it "Full Middlings." It is of 
long staple, fine fiber, and a specimen lot forwarded to the Oakland 
Cotton Mill was said by the parties in charge to be the best which they 
had used, except one lot raised on the American Kiver. Mr. Strong has 
had large experience on the Mississippi Eiver cotton lands, and is san- 
guine of success. He estimates the probable yield at least one bale of 
^Ye hundred pounds, per acre, which, when harvested, will bring twenty, 
five cents per pound. Mr. Strong reports that in the South the negroes 
will not work unless they can get the place on shares; and then the 
implements used are of the most primitive order, in fact have always 
been, as planting used to be done almost entirely by proxy, so that 
when any new and improved implement was sent to the place by the 
owner, who was far off, perhaps in some large citv, it was given to the 
negroes to use, who, not understanding it, would'' trv it unsuccessfully 
and cast it aside. He estimated that with the use of gang plows and 
other imported implements, cotton land may be prepared and the crop 
harvested for twenty-four dollars per acre here, against thirty-seven 
dollars and twenty-five cents in the South. A brother of Mr Strono- 
who is acting agent for a San Francisco company below Los Angeles' 
has let a contract for the preparation of the ground and tendino- the 
growing crop, as follows: ^ 
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First plowing, per acre 

Second plowing, per acre.. 

Harrowing, per acre 

Checking (both ways), per acre.;., 

Cultivating twice, per acre 

Planting, per acre 

Covering, per acre 

Two hoeingB, per acre 

Total for cultivation, per acre 

Cost of seed 

Picking, per 100 pounds , 



$2 50 



2 00 


25 


50 


80 


1 00 


25 


2 00 


$9 30 


«1 50 


1 00 



With one bale per acre as the estimate, this would make the cost 
twenty-six dollars and eighty cents per acre. The Southern States pro- 
duce about one bale of cotton to three acres of land. Aside from the 
amount realized from the sale of cotton, we must take into consideration 
the price realized from the sale of seed, which makes an excellent arti- 
cle of table oil. The yield of seed is about one thousand pounds to the 
acre. A good market for the cotton is near at hand, at the Merced 
Woolen Mills, which are now in active operation. Abundant facilities 
for oil manufactories — to be run by water-power — are offered almost 
anywhere in the vicinity, on the Merced Eiver. Chinese labor may be 
profitably employed in cotton culture. In this connection it may be 
interesting to state the contract price of the Chinese laborers who went 
to the Southern States: one lot, imported by General Flournoy (once a 
member of the Legislature of this State), were paid at the rate of six- 
teen dollars per month, and food furnished them; passage also paid 
from San Francisco to place of destination and back; time of service, 
three years. This same party reported to the Chamber of Commerce 
at Memphis that the Chinamen picked an average of fifty pounds of 
cotton per day — an extraordinary showing. The average pick of a 
negro is one hundred pounds per day. 

The people of this section are alive to their interests and will no 
doubt be successful in raising cotton. With their rich soil, splendid 
water privileges, wealth, and enterprise, there is no reason why they 
should not be a prosperous peo]3le. 

EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-ONE. 

In the Overlaid Monthly for April, eighteen hundred and seventy-one, 
will also be found an able article on cotton culture in California, by 
Colonel J. M. Strong, the points and arguments of which, however, are 
fully covered by the other letters by him here given. 

In November, eighteen hundred and seventy- one, Colonel John W. 
Strong wrote the following letter, which he caused to be published in 
the Daily Morning Gall, of San Francisco, as a general reply to sundry 
correspondents in the Southern States, who had applied to him for infor- 
mation on this subject: 
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HOW COTTON HAS PEOGEESSED IJST CALIFOENIA. 

^ Colonel John W. Strong, who has been experimenting in the cultiva- 
tion of cotton on a large scale the past season, in the vicinity of Ana- 
heim, has kindly furnished us for puhlication the following letter, which 
embodies the results of his exr>eriments in this important industrv in 
our State: '^ 

Near Anaheim, November 16th, 1871. 

EoBERT Muldron, Esq., Paducah, Kentucky: 

My Dear Sir: I have the pleasure to acknowledge your favor of the 
thirty-first ultimo. In view of the fact that I am daily receiving simi- 
lar inquiries from all parts of the South, I have concluded to forward 
this letter to the Aforning Call, of San Francisco, and to the Courier Joiir^ 
nal, of Louisville, for publication. Its publication in the above named 
journals will give a wider publicity to the advantages presented by Cali- 
iorma as a cotton-producmg State, than the time at my disposal will 
admit of my doing through personal correspondence. 

I premise my allusion to these advantages with the statement that 
cotton culture here is in its infancy. The plantings of the present year 
are the tests of localities merely. Those of the coming year will have 
a wider range, and consequently a more important bearing upon the 
future of the industry destined, in my judgment, to become the leading 
industry of the State. I have not seen the publication in the Memphis 
A2:)peal, to which you refer, hence I cannot say whether the statements 
o^ the writer are as full as you should desire. 

THE BEST XOOALITJES. 

I proceed to answer ^^our interrogatories. First, as to the localities 
adapted to cotton production. I should pronounce any of the valleys 
east of the Coast Eange of mountains, situate between the isothermal 
lines of sixty and seventy degrees, adapted to the culture of cotton for 
profit. Their special advantages are to be develoi)ed by practical tests 
hereafter. They depend mainly upon the faciliiies they possess for 
cheap and thorough irrigation, and their accessibility to the only mar- 
ket on this coast, San Francisco. It is true that an average yield of 
three hundred and seventy-five pounds .of lint cotton has been produced 
on the Merced Eiver, in what is known here as a dry year, without irri- 
gation. But with facilities for irrigation the yield would have been 
doubled. The additional cost of irrigation, compared with the increase 
of the money value of the crop derived from it, is insignificant. Hence 
its importance at all times, and especially in exceptional vears like the 
present. " 

COST OP PRODUCTION. 

It costs to produce a pound of cotton here, of the same classification 
and valuation m the Liverpool market as Orleans Middlings, six cents, 
Eut there is a marked difference in the classification of a crop produced 
here and in the cotton States. The absence of rain fall or killing frosts 
during the harvesting season, gives to the California planter a crop of 
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uniform grade, and that grade the highest. In the cotton States, as you 
are aware, a very small proportion of the planter's crop reaches the 
highest grades. 

MARKETS FOR COTTON. 

At present there is a demand for all the cotton produced here, at 
home. The price of Middling Orleans in New York is paid for the crop 
of this year, the cotton delivered at the mills, but ginned free of expense 
to the planter. I hope the demand for home consumption will keep 
pace with jiroduction, and I believe it will. The profit derived from the 
manufacture of cotton here promises to be greater than in any cotton- 
producing country in the world. Should the planter gin his own cot- 
ton, the mills prefer its delivery in wool sacks, they being enabled thus 
to operate upon an open and unbroken staple, while the planter is saved 
the expense of baling. 

Should production exceed consumption here at an}^ time, the surplus 
can easily be exported to Liverpool. I have not yet found the same 
facilities offered by merchants here engaged in the export trade as we 
can command at our Southern seaports. Eut cotton is a new crop, as 
yet un handled, and not understood. When it shall be oifered in any 
quantity, the merchants will be glad to offer abundant facilities for its 
exportation to Liverpool. If we could do such injustice to the enter- 
prise of San Francisco merchants as to suppose them indifferent to au 
industry which pi'omises results of such magnitude to their city and 
State, the cotton planter will attract hither the cotton commission mer- 
chant from the South. I have before me a letter from an old estab- 
lished house of Liverpool and New Orleans, who tell me they are 
anxious to open for business in San Francisco, whenever the harvest 
promises to be sufficiently large for a start. 

THE COST OF PREIOHT. 

Inland freights are relatively cheaper than in the South; and as the 
railway enterprises now in process of construction approach completion, 
rates will decrease. Freights to Liverpool are about the same as from 
New Orleans, the difference always favoring San Francisco. 

LABOR. 

Labor is abundant. White men can be hired for one dollar per day, 
with board; Chinamen, in any quantity, at twentj^-five dollars per 
month, they boarding themselves. I regard the latter, after testing it 
thoroughly, as more efficient, notwithstanding the want of exj^erience, 
than the negro labor of the South. It is only employed when actually 
needed, and is, therefore, less expensive. It is controlled with less 
difficulty, and is universally conceded to be industrious and painstaking. 

QUANTITY YIELDED. 

With the rain fall of ordinary seasons, three hundred and seventy-five 
pounds of cotton, lint or ginned, may be regarded as a certain yield from 
lands of average fertility. That yield is the result of the present year's 
planting, one of the most unfavorabie, in consecj[uence of light rain fall 
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for two successive Winters, ever known in the vState. With facilities 
for irrigation, the planter is independent of rains; and such as have 
made the true and scientific culture of the land a study, will achieve 
the grandest results within the cotton planter's experience. With the 
capital you propose to employ, you can handle a crop of six hundred 
acres. By exercising due care in the selection of your locality for 
planting, you can double your money the iirst year at fifteen cents per 
pound for Orleans Middling cotton. 

OTHER ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY CALIFORNIA. 

As you are no doubt aware, California is a large State, and is sparsely 
populated. To the planter from the cotton States, accustomed to the 
social advantages that are enjoyed in densely populated localities, the 
prospect in this regard is not inviting. But should you and the many 
others who are seeking information of me, conclude to come to Cali- 
fornia, I invite you to meet me at my home at Dickson, on the Memphis 
and Charleston Eailroad, in January next, and T will cheerfully furnish 
you w^ith ail the facts within my knowledge as to localities, as well as 
such other general and special information as will be of value to you in 
connection with this matter. Together we will select a locality for 
settlement, and thus form, from the date of our residence, a pleasant 
neighborhood. I shall be provided with maps and descriptions which 
will have the confirmation of personal inspection, as also the terms of 
the land owners. In the midst of such a "neighborhood " the church 
and school house may be erected. The State provides munificently for 
the education of all children, without cost to the parent, and it is no ex- 
aggeration to say there is as much talent employed in the public schools 
of California as in any State in the Union, in proportion to population; 
and whatever the zeal of the press, in the heat of political discussion, 
may have asserted to the contrary, I am convinced that no partisanship 
characterizes the administration of the system. 

Taxation is not burdensome, being eighty- six and one half cents only 
on every one hundred dollars of valuation. 

Good cotton and grain lands can be purchased at from ^ve dollars to 
twenty dollars j^^r acre. Payments are generally one third cash, 
balance one, two, and three years, with interest on such as are deferred. 

I desire to see good cotton planters and valuable citizens, such as 
yourself, accumulating in California. If they come, I shall see, at no 
distant day, rising in the midst of their cotton fields, factories for the 
consumption of their productions, in which the planter will be interested, 
reaping thus the greatest possible reward from his labors, and alike 
contributing to the wealth, prosperity, and power of the State. 

I am, dear sir, yours, very truly, 

JOHK W. STEONG. 

THE MEECED PLANTATIOJ^. 

About the first of October, eighteen hundred and seventy -one, Major 
John L. Strong furnished the following facts concerning his cotton crop 
in Merced County, for eighteen hundred and seventy-one, to a reporter 
of the San Francisco Morning Call, M^hich was jDublished in that paper, 
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as follows. [It will be remembered that eighteen hundred and seventy- 
one was a remarkably dry year, and that all ordinary crops suffered 
greatly in consequence]. In answer to a question. Major Strong said: 

Major Strong — Planting was begun on the twenty-ninth of April. 
After I left for Los Angeles, it being apparent that we were to have a 
dry season, my brother was induced, by the promise of water for irriga- 
tion, to change the locality selected by me for planting. This change 
brought about fifty acres of the crop within the track of a wind-current 
from the plains, which destroyed the stand on that portion of the field, 
and necessitated a planting in corn. The current referred to follows a 
certain well defined track. Dipping over a bluff bordering the river 
bottom, and sweeping through an opening in the timber, it drifted the 
sand over the young plants. The cotton came up slowly. The 
ground was very dry. The promised water for irrigation was not 
furnished. The Spiking was of such variable temperature that the Mer- 
ced Kiver did not at any time become bank-full, or remain up for any 
length of time when a rise came. Hence we were dependent upon and 
p hinted on the moisture from the rain fall. The months of April and May 
were unusually cold, and the growth of the cotton was therefore 
retarded. But in June it grew rapidly. On the the first of July it 
bloomed, and on the fourteenth of August the first open boll appeared. 
I never knew a more rapid development. 

Eeporter — How many acres have you now in cotton on the Merced? 
Major Strong — Seventy-five. 
Eeporter — What will it yield? 

Major Strong — The seventy -five acres? — about sixty bales of ginned 
cotton. 

Eeporter — Do you regard this a satisfactory yield? 
Major Strong — I do. It equals the highest average yield of my Mis- 
sissippi Eiver plantation for an 3^ one year for the past ^ve years. It 
exceeds the average for five years one quarter of a bale per acre, 
Eeporter — Was the yield x^educed by the dry season? 
Major Strong — Yes, at least one half. With the ordinary amount of 
rain, the ordinary annual rise in the Merced Eiver, or facilities for irri- 
gation, the yield would have been doubled. 

Eeporter — Has the expense been greater or less than you anticipated? 
Major Strong — Neither. It has about equaled my calculation. 
Eeporter — What does it cost to produce a pound of ginned cotton on 
the Merced? 

Major Strong — About six cents. There are general expenses, inci- 
dent to the culture and preparation of cotton for market, which bear 
much heavier upon small than large areas devoted to its production. 
Eeporter — What labor do you use for picking? 
Major Strong — Sixteen Chinamen and one negro. 
Eeporter — Do the Chinamen answer your expectations as pickers? 
Major Strong — ^Yes. They have been picking something more than 
two weeks, and the sixteen men have reached an average of eighty -five 
pounds each. Some of them pick ninety-five pounds per day. The 
negro picks from one hundred to one hundred and three pounds. lu 
two weeks more the Chn^amen will pick one hundred and twenty-five 
pounds. 

Eeporter — How much cotton have you pifked?^-^ ^-^y-y I p^ 
Major Strong— Thirteen bales, 'tized bv VjiJU V IV^ 
Eeporter — Will the prices meet your expectations? CD 
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Major Strong — ^You will remember that in an article in your paper 
last December I predicted a decreased production in the South. That 
prediction has been fully sustained — a reduction of a million acres in 
the planting, and estimated reduction of a million and a quarter of bales 
in production. I then said that the pi-esent was the golden moment for 
a commencement in California. I was not deceived. 

Eeporter — Do you anticipate a large planting this year? 

Major Strong — No. The foundation of a great industry like this is 
the slow work of time. Such things do not spring into existence like a 
mushroom. It is better so. Euilt up gradually, it will be permanently 
established. It will then be the growth of experience, and it will result 
in profit both to the individual and the State. 

Eeporter — Do you design planting next year? 

Major Strong — ^Yes; to the largest possible extent. I have already 
leased a ranch on the Merced for two years, and I shall plant as many 
more as are offered me on favorable terms. I am gathering around me 
young, energetic, active cotton planters, whom I have known in the 
South, who will be fully capable of managing large crops under my 
supervision, and with the result of my experience before them. I hope 
to be able to control a planting of three thousand acres, 

Eeporter — Do you still believe there is any large portion of the State 
a-dapted to the production of cotton? 

Major Strong — Yes; the production of cotton, like the production of 
anything else, is only limited to those localities where water is abundant, 
or where irrigation is unnecessary. It will always be most ])rofitably 
cultivated behind the Coast Eange of mountains. 

The Merced Argus of Il^ovember twenty-fifth, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-one, published within a few miles of Major Strong's cotton fields, 
gives the final result of the experiment, as follows: 

THE MEEOED COTTO]N^ CEOP. 

Colonel Strong finished picking his crop of cotton on Wednesdaj^ last, 
and informs us that the result of the experiment sums us as follows: 

The field of cotton consisted of fifty- one acres, measured, from which 
he gathered seventy-four thousand four hundred and fifty pounds of 
seed cotton. Thirty acres of the field originally planted in cotton, upon 
which he failed to get a stand, was plowed over and replanted witli 
corn, which yielded nine hundred bushels, worth in the market about 
one dollar and a half per bushel. The cotton and corn crop gathered 
from the eighty acres will sum up about as follows: Cotton, seventy- 
four thousand four hundred and Mty pounds, at six cents per pound, 
four thousand four hundred and sixty-seven dollars; corn, nine hundred 
bushels, at one dollar and a half per bushel, one thousand three hundred 
and fifty dollars — making the gross proceeds amount to five thousand 
eight hundred and seventeen dollars. It seems to us that this ought to 
convince all of the value of Colonel Strong's experiment, and to induce 
all who have suitable land to enter into the business of cultivating the 
staple upon a large scale. The cotton is of excellent quality, being 
remarkably white and clean, and totally tree from stains of any kind. 
The lint is fine, silky, and is sufficiently lengthy to bring it up to a high 
grade, ranking, perhaps, as " Good Middling." Colonel Strong is busily 
engaged in making his arrangements for j)itching a cro23 for^the next 
year upon lands owned by Mrs. Stoekard, near Hopeton. 
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The San Francisco Evening Bulletin of August twentieth, eighteen 
hundred and seventy -two, contained the following editorial article: 

COTTOJS" CULTUEE TE CALIFOENIA. 

The evidence that cotton can be as successfully and profitably grown 
in California as in any State of the Union continues to accumulate from 
various quarters, and the most experienced and reliable authorities. 
Annexed will be found a few extracts from a letter lately received from 
W. G. Allen, Jr., of Kern County, who has eighty acres of land in cot- 
ton there, and who is thoroughly informed on that textile and its cul- 
ture. The letter is addressed to a gentleman who is a large land owner 
in the county named. We quote: 

" The published reports of the cotton crops in this region have not 
been in the least exaggerated. I have never seen a more flattering pros- 
pect for a large yield. The fields now present a beautiful appearance. 
They are covered with bolls and blooms. These have appeared in the 
remarkably short time of two months from the j)lanting, whereas they 
do not appear in less than throe to three and a half months in the most 
famous cotton regions of the South. This is a fact of great imj)ortance. 
To thoroughly test the adaptability of various soils to the growth of 
cotton, I have planted fiYQ kinds of seeds in different varieties of soil, 
planting each of the various kinds of seed in the different varieties of 
soil. The result 'of these experiments shows conclusivel}^ that alkali 
lands — large bodies of which have heretofore been allowed to ViQ uncul- 
tivated — -can now be placed among the most productive in the Slate. 
The growth is more vigorous on rich lands, and the crops mature earlier 
and promise a much larger yield. 

"I regard the Yalley of Kern as superior to the famous cotton belt of 
the Mississippi for the growth of cotton. This opinion is based on the 
greater yield per acre; the larger average per hand; the comparatively 
small expenditure of labor necessary to keep a field free from weeds; 
rapidity of growth, and uniform grade, as demonstrated by actual crops 
in this valley. California is the only country I know of that has ever 
produced an entire crop that has been classified by experts as of the 
highest grade, viz: ^New Orleans Middling.' 

"I have estimated the cost of production of the present crop, from 
the time of planting to its delivery for shipment and use, and find that 
it will not exceed thirteen and one fourth cents per i3ound for the first 
year, which, because of clearing, extra culture, etc., is always much 
higher than in succeeding years." 

This estimate (thirteen and one fourth cents per j)ound) is much 
higher than Colonel Strong's. It shows, however, that the writer has 
included every source of expense, and that he did not wish to underesti- 
mate the cost. ''Fair 3Iiddling" cotton was two or three days ago 
quoted in ISTew York at twenty-one and seven eighths cents per pound, 
to which, if we add freight here, the total cost to our importers will not 
be less than twenty-seveii and one half to twenty-five cents. An English' 
shii:)ping firm here (Eodgers, Mayer & Co.) offer to pay twenty-two cents 
per pound for California cotton, of the grade which they lately exhib- 
ited in England. The home demand is so large, however, that all that 
we produce can readily be sold and worked up here, and at high prices. 
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Thirty thousand pounds were raised in Kern County in eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-six, by way of experiment (which was even then in every 
respect satisfactory), and sold here at thirty-one cents per pound. All 
the signs now point to the addition of cotton to the staple crops of the 
btate. Perhaps the most gratifying feature of the whole matter is, that 
there are large tracts of Government land in Kern County suitable for 
the growth of cotton, and that the California Cotton Growers' Associa- 
tion, with an enlightened selfishness that is hi^'hly commendable, are 
aiding settlers m every way, and have paid all the expenses of breakinc. 
the necessary paths of experiment by which the requisite knowledi^e of 
wHat the land is capable of doing, and of the kind of seed best suited to 
it, nas all been obtained. 

r^Il^'u^^ ""^""T ^n^'?S''^ printed in the Bulletin, the second sentence 
f 1 ' w n^^^f n"^ "^'t ^^ C^?."^^ ^ ^^''^ extracts from a letter lately received 
tr ;i. ^J^""' '''A^/^/ ^^''^ ^^^^'^^^> ^^^^^ ^^^ ^'^^^ ^^^^s of laud in 
cotton there, ^fe This was an error, probably merely typographical, 
the fact being that Mr. Allen had eighty (80) acres in cotton this year 
and therefore the correction is made as above. As to Mr. Allen's esti- 
mate of the cost per pound of his crop, it should be borne in mina that 
It covers the clearing of a portion of new land and the makini^ of irri- 
gating ditches, an expense not chargeable against any future crop.— Ed.] 

PLANTING IN LOS ANGELES. 

,^^^^P^® ^^g^^^s ^^^'^ gave the following statement of the result of 
Major Strong 8 experiment in eighteen hundred and seventy-one, in that 
county, which apparently indicates that the culture of cotton is safer in 
the warm interior valleys than near to the coast: 

« Yarious experiments in cotton raising, on a small scale, have from 
time to time been made in Los Angeles, with varying success. This sea- 
son Major Strong-^ beheving that the culture of the staple could be made 
profitable, planted some two hundred acres. The ground selected was 
on one of the ranches owned by the Los Angeles and San Eernardino 
Land Association, a few miles from Anaheim. The plants p-rew finelv 
and gave promise of yielding a fine crop; but before the bolls had coine 
to maturity untimely frosts dashed the hopes of the cultivator, and the 
crop proved a failure. Major Strong partially compensated himself by 
replanting the land in corn, of which he raised one of the finest crops 
m the county. We incline to the opinion that our nights are too cool to 
fu^^l :?.V^"^!' ^^^^\^S' ^^'^S pursued with profit. Others, however, 
think differently; and experiments on a large scale will be made next 
season William R Olden, who owns ^ve or six hundred acres of mag- 
nificent land, located some three miles this side of Anaheim, will plant 
re'L^lize'd'"'' '''''*^'' «^^^^rely hope that his anticipations will be 

[We have i^ot yet received any information as to Mr. Olden's crop if 
be carried out his intention of raising one this year,— En.] 

The Yisalia Delta thus mentioBed an experiment in that locality: 
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Vincent, of Port ervi lie, tells us that he planted a few cotton seeds in 
his garden last Spring. It matured without any other care than irriga- 
tion. The bolls were full and white. We are promised a sample, when 
we will notice the subject further. We hear that several parties have 
raised small quantities for the stufiing of beds and quilts and other 
domestic purposes, for which it is admirably adapted. There is no 
trouble to raise cotton on our river bottoms, and there is no want of 
a market at prices which will bear transportation. 

The Woodland Democrat^ of Yolo County, mentions an experiment in 
that county as follows: 

COTTON GEOWING IN YOLO. 

On the unreclaimed tule lands above the town of Knight's Landing, 
Charles F. Eeed, President of the State Agricultural Society, last Spring 
planted about two acres of cotton as an experiment. We learn the seed 
was of the Sea Island variety and imported. It was su imposed to be 
somewhat imperfect, and it did not germinate as easily and quickly as 
was expected. However, a tolerablj^ good stand was produced, and 
about half of the two acres look promising. It is about three feet high. 
It commenced to bloom about the tenth of this month, and the bolls are 
forming on the early bloom. The growth of the stalk is very rapid, 
equal at present to two inches a day, and new blossoms are constantly 
making their appearance. Persons familiar with cotton growing pro- 
nounce the prospect good and believe the soil to be admirably adapted 
to the growth of the staple. This has not been a fair test of the adapta- 
bility of the land for this purpose, however, as the seed was not planted 
nntil the last week in May, and consequently will not have time to 
mature the last bloom. Had it been planted a month earlier, the early 
bloom would now be ripe and ready to garner, and picking would con- 
tinue until frost came. As it is, there will be a good yield of both cotton 
and seed. The latter will be fresh for use next year, and we confi- 
dently believe the growing of cotton will prove a success on this class 
of lands, which have heretofore produced nothing and were considered, 
valueless. 

[Concerning this crop we were also informed by William Blanding, 
Esq., that in October the plants were five feet six inches high and filled 
with bolls which were not then matured, but promised a heavy yield. 
Three kinds of seed were planted, viz: Sea Island or long-staple, shoi't- 
staple, and Egyptian. No care was taken with the crop, and he believed 
that it was not picked. His impression was that the boils would not 
mature before the rainy season set in, or the plant killed by frost. — En.] 

NEWSPAPEE OPINIONS. 

The San Francisco Rural Press, the leading agricultural paper in 
California, not long since referred to this su^ect as follows: 
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The time has Mly arrived for some of our California capitalists to 
embark m the cotton manufacturing business. Before machinery can 
be procured to put a mill in operation, the home supply of the raw 
material v/ill be amply abundant to furnish it with ail of that article it 
may require. Mr. liector, who established the first cotton factory on 
this coast, was compelled to abandon the enterprise of manufacturing 
for causes that have no existence at the present time. He expresses the 
opinion that the coarser kinds of cotton fabrics can be woven with 
profit, when there is a steady and convenient supply of the fiber. That 
this supply from the start can be constantly augmented if inducements 
for cotton culture are offered, is a question no longer problematical. 
The Strong Brothers have already produced at least two extensive fields 
of cotton, and its growth has been attended with success in San Bernar- 
dino and Yolo Counties. We have now an encouraging voice also from 
Sutter county. The Banner, published at Yuba City, says: 

"William liawson, on Butte Slough, in this county, has cultivated the 
cotton plant, with great success, for the past two seasons. There is no 
question about the success of raising cotton in this valley. We look 
forward to the time when the Sacramento River will be planted on 
either side in extensive cotton fields. With our advantages of climate, 
California can compete with the cotton States of the South, and allow a 
higher compensation for labor. Now, that we have triumphed in wool- 
growing and in the manufacture of woolen fabrics, let us also engage 
m the cotton business, and hasten the day of cotton mills." 

COTTON NEAR SACRAMENTO. 

We have been shown stalks of cotton, grown by Mr. JSTeely on the 
red clay land, about six miles from Sacramento, which were well stud- 
ded with well developed and open bolls of cotton, apparently of yood, 
long, and fine staple. Mr. JN^eely says he has been a grower of cotton 
m the Southern States, and he is satisfied from his exi3erience here that 
with facilities for irrigation, when necessary, cotton can be made a good 
paying crop, even on the lands and in the localitv designated. 

The variety which did so well was that of the Teumpu Upland. 

Mr. TsTeely planted some Egyptian seed at the same time, and culti- 
vated It m the same manner; but this kind matured only a few bolls 
and these were comparatively small, and the staple short and inferior. ' 

At one time the idea prevailed quite generally that the dry climate of 
California was unfavorable to the production of cotton, for the reason 
that the boll would not open well, except in a damp climate, like that 
m the Southern States, where the nights are as warm as the days. 
Actual experiments by competent growers are exploding the theory 
and estabhshing the fact that our climate and soil, in many portions of 
the State, are very favorable to the perfect and profitable production of 
this important staple. 

The San Fi-ancisco Commercial Herald of January twelfth, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-two, in its annual review of agriculture in this 
State, said: 

"Experiments recently made in the culture of cotton show con- 
clusively that this will soon become one of the great staples of the 
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Pacific coast. The area of land suitable for the growth of cotton is, 
however, limited. It requires moisture, heat, and comparative exemp- 
tion from frost. The alluvial lands bordering on the Sacramento, above 
Knight's Landing, and the tule regions of the San Joaquin Valley, ad- 
jacent to Kern, Buena Yista, and Tulare Lakes, will, in all probability, 
prove as valuable for cotton raising as the best lands in South Carolina 
or Georgia. * * * Tobacco, ramie, sorghum, sugar cane, and a great 
variety of semi-tropical plants will, as experience shows, flourish in our 
rich alluvial soils and warm vallej^s." 



THE COTTON CEOP 



OF EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND 
ENTY-TWO. 



SEV- 



Thus much having been said concerning the experiments made in 
cotton culture in California in former years, and the opinions of prac- 
tical men famihar with the business having been given at length, in 
order that experienced cotton culturists abroad may examine and criti- 
cise them, and form their own conclusions, it only remains to mention 
the cotton crop of the present season. As the picking season has not 
yet closed, and the actual final results cannot, therefore, be definitely 
stated, all that can be given is the condition of the crop at the present 
time. 

crop ON THE MERCED RIVER. 

Early in October, eighteen hundred and seventy^wo, the writer left 
San Francisco for the purpose of seeing the cotton crop of California, 
to ascertain its extent and actual condition. On the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth of October, he visited Snellings and Hopoton, small to\yns in the 
San Joaquin Valley, on the bottom lands of the Merced Eiver, between 
ten and fifteen miles east of the San Joaquin Valley branch of the Cen- 
tral and Western Pacific Eailroad. Mr. J. W. Strong has this year 
raised a crop of two hundred acres in cotton. The Buckley Brothers, 
on a neighboring farm, have two hundred and fifty acres; Mr. C. S. 
Peck, near by, has seventy-five acres; Mr. Claiborne Dean has twenty- 
five acres; Mr. J. B. Cocoiiour twelve or fifteen acres; and Mr. Farrell 
five acres— in all, about five hundred and seventy acres. A\\ these 
patches of cotton, with the exception of that of Mr. Farrell, were 
examined carefully. The appearance of the plants was alone sufficient 
to satisfy any one that they were growing in a soil and climate well 
adapted to their wants. The stand,"except on a few scattered patches, 
where some accident or neglect had occurred, was very good. The 
plants were evidently strong, vigorous, and healthy. The number of 
bolls they bore was evidently large, since limbs from hall* an inch to an 
inch in diameter were frequently to be found broken down by the weight 
of the fruit they bore, while the lower limbs often rested upon the 
ground from the same cause. Lpon the moister land, and where irriga- 
tion had been most liberally supplied, as also among the plants that 
were latest planted, the growth of the plants was still actively proceed- 
in o- at every stage. Upon the lower limbs or those of the second row, 
the perfected bolls were rapidly opening, while upon the upper branches 
of the plants blossoms, squares, and forms were still being produced, 
and fresh leaves putting out. Of course this growth would continue 
until checked by the first frosts, and the bolls latest formed would be 
unable to mature. But the bolls previously formed we^already well 
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advanced, and apparently three fourths of all would either mature natu- 
rally, by the continuance of the fine, warm, bright, growinx^ weather 
then enjoyed, or be opened by the frosts, which would be powerless to 
mjure them materially. This crop, however, particularly the portions 
upon moist land where the growth was largest and the plants most sue- 
culent in the early part of the season, had been somewhat injured by 
a sap-sucking fly, never before observed, that visited that section of the 
totate about the time the first blossoms appeared, and attacked not only 
tiie cotton plant but also the oaks and other trees, the weeds, vegeta: 
Dies and allaihi, all of which suffered more or less severely. A large 
part ot the hrst set of blossoms on the cotton were thus lost, and the 
growth of the plants partially checked; but a new set followed, and a 
new growth of the branches was made, and it required an experienced 
eye and careful examination to detect the marks of this visitation, 
ooionel J. JVI Strong estimated that the probable yield of his crop was 
thus diminished from twenty-five to forty per cent. Nevertheless he 
considered that the crop of the district would be one half to three 
quarters ot a bale per acre, while portions of the land will greatly 
exceed this average. A considerable first picking had already been 
made upon Co onel Strong's land, and a large pile of seed cotton was 
aiieaay m his barn. Picking was then going on upon the land of Mr. 
^-ec^, and was about to be commenced upon the other farms. The 
^^^<^^^^^fy lirothers had picked portions of the earliest of their crop, but 
just tlien their hands were engaged in harvesting a splendid crop of 
hops on another part of their farm, which was yielding nearly double 
what IS considered an average crop. They thought their cotton crop 
tms year ooked better than that of last year, and promised quite as 
laige a yield Only portions of the cotton crop on the Merced bad been 
irrigated, and several of the cultivators expressed the determination to 
aispense next year with irrigation altogether as unnecessary, provided 
the season at all resembled that of this year. The other cultivators 
Had not planted cotton before, but had been encouraged to do so by the 
success ot their neighbors last year. 

In conversation with many Southern men met with in the vicinity, 
some of whom professed and had had much experience in cotton culture 
in tne Southern States, none but favorable opinions w^ere expressed con- 
ceiming the appearance and probable yield of the crop. Nearly all 
said they had never seen finer looking cotton, and several that they had 
never seen its equal. In no single particular did they consider either 
tne plants or the staple inferior to that of the Upland cotton of the 
i^outn; while all agreed that the culture was less expensive and trouble- 
some, the cotton whiter and cleaner, being free both from dust and 
stain and not beaten out of the bolls by rain, and that the yield prom- 
ised to be larger than they M^ere accustomed to see, except in the most" 
iavored spots in the best years in the South. It seemed, however, to be 
the opinion that as large a quantity of cotton per hand could not be 
picked m California as has been the case in the South; some remarkinL^ 
that they were unable to pick as much as they had been able to at home^ 

U^:..^lt^^^^^^^^ ^'^^^J^' ^^ ^^'^ ^'''^'''^y ^^* ^<>tt<>° planted, which 

IS principally the Dixon seed, or because the crop was not fully ripe, I 
was unable to determine, but attributed it partially to both of these 
causes, and partially to the fact that these experts were now sadly out of 
practice most of them having resided in this State for a number of 
Tears.^ The Chinese who do most of the picking, are naturally slower 
in their movements than Americans, and do not work under the lash, as 
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used to be the case wnth the slaves. Indeed, they cannot be either hui'- 
ried or driven, but are disposed to take their owni time. Labor is scarce, 
and they can do somewhat as they please, dismissal being the only pen- 
alty to which they are subject. They work for day's wages, declining 
thus far to j)ick by the pound, as they are not yet thorough Ij^ familiar 
with the business. The wages paid them on the Merced River was one 
dollar per day, they boarding themselves. At the commencement of the 
season they average very little more than fifty pounds of seed cotton each 
2)er day. As the season advances and the number of open bolls increases, 
and they become also more accustomed to the business, they improve, 
and one Chinaman, w^ho had picked cotton the previous season, was 
pointed out, who picked between eighty and ninety pounds per day, and 
at the same time made so much cleaner w^ork that his cotton was for 
that reason kept separate from that collected by the others of the gang. 

The cotton on the Merced Eiver was mostly planted betw^een the 
twentieth of April and the twentieth of May, some much later. On the 
farm of the Euckley Brothers, j) Ian ting continued through May and 
June, and one small patch w^as planted in the first days of July, the 
bolls on which will nevertheless mature. On this farm a j)atch of cot- 
ton w^as pointed out which \vas planted at the same time and by the 
side of a patch of corn on the same land. The cotton was largo and a 
healthy green, strong and vigorous, while the corn had died and dried 
up at a height of betw^een two and three feet. Near by was other corn 
planted earlier, which measured over fifteen feet in height, many ears 
being fully ten feet from the ground, with eighteen full row^s of large, 
perfect grains to the ear, and will average sixty bushels to the acre. 
The cotton throughout these fields ranged trom three to six feet in height, 
the branches interlocking between the rows, w^iich were four feet and 
four feet and six inches ajjart, planted in ridges. Picking commenced 
about the twenty -sixth of September. 

The land is alluvial, deposited by the Merced Eiver, w^hich occasion- 
ally shifts its channel. All the farms along this bottom have facilities 
for irrigation, as water can be taken from the river almost anywhere, 
and distributed by cheaply constructed ditches. It is valued at from 
twenty to fifty dollars per acre, according to the proportion of bottom 
land a farm contains. The fact that cotton can be so successfully and 
profitably grown there, and the construction of the railroad, have within 
the past year or two considerably enhanced its value. It has been occu- 
pied for from fifteen to twenty years, though all of it is not yet com- 
pletely cleared of the natural growth of timber and brush which it 
contained. In conversation with the planters, I found that all were 
well j)l eased with their cotton, satisfied that it w^ould i^rove more profit- 
able than grain or other crops raised in the vicinity, and intended 
enlarging their plantings hei^eafter. It was estimated that up\vard8 of 
one thousand acres would be planted in this neighborhood next year. 

CROP ON MARIPOSA CREEK. 

On Mariposa Creek, in Merced County, a dozen miles or so south of 
the Merced Eiver, are other plantations, which were visited on the next 
day. Through the influence of Colonel Strong, one hundred acres were 
planted in cotton this year, he suppljnng the seed to the planters, 
Messrs. Turner & Helm have twenty acres; Mr. H. McEuer, twenty- 
seven acres; Mr. E. Harris, twenty-seven acres, and Mr. T. J. Wilcox, 
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twenty-six acres. Their farms lie about two miles east of Piainsburg, 
on Mariposa Creek. The land is subject to annual overflow when heavy 
and sudden rai^s cause the creek to rise above its banks. This overflow 
seldom lasts more than twenty-four hours, bnt serves to saturate the flat 
lands from one half to throe quarters of a mile on either side. The 
creek is dry towards the end of Summer. This soil is rather more 
sandy than that upon the adjoining plains, though portions are rather 
clayey in their character. The cultivation here did not appear to have 
been as careful as on the Merced, and the land was generally not so well 
pulverized. On some portions of the land the stand of cotton was not 
so good as the generalily of that on the Merced, and a portion had been 
replanted on the eighth and ninth of May, the first seed sown having 
been planted too deeply. As the land was rather drier, the crop ^vas 
generally more advanced than that on the Merced, and many of the 
plants smaUer. Picking was just commencing. On the drier portions 
the plants were small, being about two and two and a half feet in height, 
and most: of the bolls alreadj'- ripe and open. They would average from 
fifteen to twenty boils to the' plant. On the moister portions of the land 
the plants were fully equal to the avei^age upon the Merced, and would 
probably yield as well. 

Land in this vicinity, with slight improvements, sells at a little upwards 
of twenty dollars per acre along the creek. Wheat land on the plains, 
not subject to overflow, can be bought at ten dollars per acre. The 
planters here were also Vv^ell pleased with this, their first crop, and 
intended planting more largely next season, and their example will be 
followed by neighbors. One gentleman estimated that iive hundred 
acres would be planted in cotton on Mariposa Creek next year. 

On Kings Kiver,^ in Fresno County, there are several patches of cot- 
ton planted, one of which contains forty acres, and was recently men- 
tioned in the Fresno Exjyositor as being in splendid condition. The same 
paper also mentioned that -'all the cotton farms were doing well," and 
expected ^ne crops, but made no statement of their area. These lands 
^re also provided with facilities for irrigation, by canals made for the 
purpose. 

Concerning forty acres of this crop, the latest intelligence is contained 
in the P\esno Expositor of October twenty-third, eighteen hundred and 
seven tj^-t wo, which said: 

" We have frequently mentioned the cotton crop of Mr. C. Davis, situ- 
ated near Centerville, while in progress of culture. At this time, Mr. 
Davis is actively engaged in gathering this valuable crop, and further 
furnishes practical evidence that cotton can be produced in that region. 
The field presents the appearance of snow-banks, as the gatherers leave 
the cottOD in piles in the field, which presents a rather beautiful sight, 
especially in the evening." 

At Visalia, the writer was unable to obtain sufiiciently definite infor- 
mation concerning these plantations to know whether the quantity 
grown would justify a trip of thirt3--five miles and return, expressly to 
see them, and accordiiigly did not visit them. On Tule Eiver one or more 
small patches of cotton were also said to have been planted, but no defi- 
nite information concerning them could be obtained, and they probably 
are not important, except as demonstrating the adaptation of the soil in 
that vicinity to the culture, A small patch of half an acre or so was 
also planted on Kaweah Creek, not far from Visalia, which was reported 
to be thriving finely. 
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On Kern Eiver, near Eakersfield, in Kern County, a crop of about 
one hundred and forty acres of cotton has been raised this year by the 
California Cotton Growers' and Manufacturers' Association. A larger 
area was planted, but owing to the ignorance of the person then in 
charge of the use of irrigation, a portion was ruined unnecessarily, and 
one hundred acres was plowed up and replanted in Indian corn. This 
cotton is raised upon a tract of rich alluvial soil, a portion of Kern 
Island, the whole of which possesses ample facilities for irrigation by 
means of a large canal, which takes water from Kern Eiver, the finest 
and largest stream in the southern portion of the State. In the middle 
of October, Kern Eiver is a clear, sparkling stream, seventy -five yards 
in width and two feet in depth, with a current of four miles per hour. 
The Town of Eakersfield is located a short distance below where the 
river issues from the mountains. The land between the present and the 
former channels of Kern Eiver is apparently level, bat with a gradual 
slope towards Kern and Buena Vista Lakes, so that the whole, some 
eighty thousand acres of rich land, can readily be irrigated by means of 
the canal, which passes through Eakersfield, and branches of which are 
led to all parts of the town and to the adjoining farms. The cotton is 
planted on land immediately adjoining the town. It was not quite so 
far advanced as that upon the Merced Eiver when first seen, but before 
the end of a week's visit was in about the same condition. Its daily 
improvement was very perceptible, the more forward bolls opening 
freely, and the newer ones increasing rapidly in size and maturity. 
The thermometer daily marked from eighty-two to eighty-five degrees 
in the shade, and from one hundred to one hundred and five degrees in 
the sun, the sky bright and cloudless, so that no finer growing weather 
could be desired. Frosts were not expected for several weeks, and 
there was every prospect that as large a percentage of the bolls would 
be matured as in any of the other plantations visited, and consequently 
an equal yield was expected. The plants were fully equal in size and 
general appearance to those of either the Merced liivcr or the Mariposa 
Creek, and the number of bolls as large. Instances of limbs broken off 
and plants thrown over by the weight of bolls they had to sustain, were 
quite common. The first picking had commenced about the end of Sep- 
tember, and was resumed about October fifteenth. All the soil upon 
which cotton was planted here was flooded with water before it was 
plowed, and nearly all the cotton was irrigated twice, and a portion 
three times, after planting and before the bolls were formed. One por- 
tion of the crop is now m charge of 3Ir. W. G. Allen, Jr., and another 
portion under the care of Mr. J. H. Watson, both natives of the South- 
ern States and well acquainted with the modes of culture in use there. 

A Mr. Stine, whose farm is distant a couple of miles from Eakersfield, 
has also a few acres in cotton, which was planted where a young vine- 
yard had been set out, so that the cultivation necessary for the one 
should also serve for the other. It was in good condition and nearly 
equal to that planted elsewhere in the vicinity, though it had been neg- 
lected in the early part of the season. Picking had commenced there, 
though not regularly. One peculiarity of this patch was that portions 
of the land were strongly alkaline in their character, the distinctive 
red and white markings", or efflorescence, being everywhere visible. It 
had heretofore been supposed that alkali lands were whollj^uy suited to 
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cotton culture; but in this case the cotton plants upon such land ap- 
peared equally thrifty, healthy, and productive as those upon land 
where no signs of alkali were visible. Julius Chester, Esq., the resi- 
dent manager, states that the Cotton Growers' and Manufacturers' Asso- 
ciation will plant two thousand acres in this vicinity next year, and will 
also supply seed and the free use of their gin to all others who will 
j)lant. Several residents of the vicinity have announced their intention 
to plant patches of cotton as large as they believe they will be able 
to take care of, on irrigable lands. Here, also, all who have been 
interested in the culture of cotton, or observed it, express themselves 
satisfied that the culture is free from risks and difficulties, and more 
profitable than any grain or other annual crop that can be grown, and 
that no section of the State offers equal inducements, in point of cli- 
mate, the breadth of good land adapted to the culture, the unequaled 
facilities for irrigation, and water-power for manufacturing already 
existing, while the early completion of the railroad to this point, from 
which it is now distant forty-five miles, will also place the planters in 
daily eomraunieation with San Francisco and all other portions of the 
coast in which a market for their product will be sought. 

Five or six cotton gins have already been purchased, and will be in use 
this Fall at the points named, in separating the seed and preparing the 
crop for market. Colonel Strong has sent for those to the Eastern 
States for himself and friends, and was to purchase another in San 
Francisco. These were to be used upon the Merced and Mariposa, and 
another will be in operation at Bakersfield. The Gullet Gin, of fifty 
saws, api^ears to be the favorite. It is said to cost about two hundred 
and seventy-five dollars in New York, to which freight to this coast 
must be added. It is, therefore, less expensive than much of the head- 
ing, reaping, and thrashing machinery with which every large grain 
farm is usually supplied, and can be driven by the ordinary horse-power 
attached to thrashing machines. The cotton can be delivered at the 
factories in this State in the seed, or, when ginned, in wool sacks, with- 
out much pressing, as they would prefer to receive it, or pressed into 
bales with either of the improved hay presses in use throughout this 
State. The gins are readily portable, and can be carried from farm to 
farm as easily as other agricultural machinery, thus saving the hauling 
of the seed, or can be driven by either steam or water-power, where 
such facilities exist. The gin at Eakersfield will be driven by water- 
power, at the fiour and planing mill of the Cotton Grower's and Manu- 
facturer's Association. 

In some of the Southern coast counties it is believed that a number of 
small plantings, of an acre or so, have been made this season, but 
although the writer returned to San Francisco from Bakersfield, via 
Los Angeles and the coast stage route, through Los Angeles, Santa 
Barbara, and San Luis Obispo Counties, he was unable to obtain any 
definite information concerning them, and they are j^robably unimport- 
ant and only small experiments, or cotton planted merely for domestic 
uses. The immediate vicinity of the coast, along which some of the 
finest lands lie, and particularly those best provided with the means 
of irrigation, was every evening, during the night, and for a number of 
hours in the morning, enveloped in dense, cold fogs, which gradually 
dispersed during the middle of the day to return again towards evening. 
The middle of the day was warm, and in sheltered localities, inside the 
outer coast range, very hot. But it was evident that the presence of 
these cold, chilly fogs, would seriously interfere with the maturity of 
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cotton, and that cold, cloudy weather of this kind was not such as is 
required at a time when the plant needs ample heat and sunshine to 
insure the perfect opening of the largest possible percentage of the bolls 
that are formed. The conclusion previously arrived at, by Colonel 
Strong and others familiar with the subject, that the interior valleys of 
the State, away from the influence of the cold coast winds, are best 
adapted to the culture of cotton, is obviously correct, and it is there we 
are to look for the greatest production. 

EXTENT OF THE CROP. 

From the best information it has been possible to obtain, it therefore 
appears that the cotton crop of California for the present year is be- 
tween eight hundred and nine hundred acres, and that the average yield 
will be about three quarters of a bale per acre, and probably somewhat 
more. The staple is fully equal to that produced in former years, and 
can be sold at twenty and twenty-two cents per pound. At this rate 
the product per acre will be from sixty to eighty dollars, and in some 
cases much more; while the expense of cultivation will not exceed that 
of Indian corn, though the picking is more expensive. The profit to 
the grower at these rates is greater than can be secured from any ordi- 
nsLvy grain crop on similar land, or elsewliere. Every cotton grower 
spoken with, and many of their neighbors, were convinced that such is 
the case, and for that reason declared their intention of extending their 
cultivation of cotton. All the cotton raised this season might have 
been planted at least one month earlier, and thus have had one month 
more of growing weather at the ripening season. The cotton plant has 
developed no special enemies, and is subject to no accidents to which 
other crops are not equally expoc^ed, and as it is not planted until after 
the character of the season is determined, the risk is less. Its cultiva- 
tion has many advantages over the culture of other crops, that have been 
already sufiaciently referred to; while the product is better able to bear 
the expenses of whatever transportation may be necessary to find a 
market. Cotton is not an exhaustive crop, but will give rise to a useful 
rotation and a better system of agriculture. With the securing of the 
crop the home industries connected with it will only commence, since, 
with our great water-power facilities, cotton may be manufactured here 
with equal or greater advantages than in the Eastern States; and the 
Pacific coast will afford a ready' market for all the articles that may be 
manufactured from it for years to come. 



THE CEOP OF EIGHTEEN HUNDEED AISTB SBYEInITY-TWO— 
ACTUAL YIELD AND QUALITY— THE FIEST SHIPMENT 
EECEIYED— PEOSPECTS FOE EIGHTEEN HUNDEED AND 
SEYENTY-THEEE. 

The Sacramento Record of December second, eighteen hundred and 
seventy- two, said: 

'^The cultivation of cotton in California is receiving merited atten- 
tio.n, and recent experiments have demonstrated Uuit^-^n^^P-'liote can 
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South?™ StttL*^ w^^^'i! '''™^''""° ^-''r^'^'^^y ^'**^ *^«t produced in the 
raTsed in Soth cljv """'^ 7T'''^ two specimens, one of which was 
laised in South Carolina, and the other from the plains near Kino-'s 
Uiver, in Fresno County. These specimens are of the Barbadenle 

a^rii"hVdil?Z?r ^T''T ^°"°"i r^ "P--^ *^^ «'°-«* fnsp: fon bu 
a Slight d fference can be discovered between them. This evidence of 

the capability of our soil for cotton culture is cncourao-in^ to those who 

t;: TxSel TfFo'rl' Vr' '' -f «^'->Vand furnisires Sn' intntive to 
more extended effort. The ground upon which the California samnl,^ 
was grown was badly cultivated, and, owin^- to the laci of hui3n 
and imperfect plowing, the result of the cropis not so perLt as iV woul 

cott'oTon,''^'^' ""''"V ^^'- ^*"P'^ '' 'i"^*^ ^' fi™^ «« that of he Carol a 
cotton, only varying from it in a slight difference of color the CalifoinH 
fiber being a shade darker. There i^s a large quantitJ^S land i n iSs" o 
County admirably adapted to the cultivation of cotton, and a?readv^ 
rSuYurv\wo'"'"'''.r'^^ *'^^.'^^™^ '' *he Cooperathe CanSnS 
d^fectron tLT?.^' ""f' V'^ "' Pf^'* *^ ^'^ extensive effort in this 
aiiection. Ihey are constructing a canal from King's River to irriffate a 

veir TJLT^''^-' ""^ 7'^i '^'''^'^''' "^'^^ ^ g°°d exMbi in Sher 
^ll^;^ H ■ '° ""'^'^ °^ *^^ P^'^^li^r adaptation of both soil and 
climate, there is no reason why we should no make as good an exhibit 
before many years as some of the old cotton-producinl States The 

fve;:2'1ncrfar%''. "'".""" P^'^'"^^'* '" the ^United States give an 
average mciease of about sixteen per cent over eighteen hundred and 
seventy-one, with an area in cultivation of twelve to thrtS nor cent 

Sdred indlftl^/h''""^* i'' *'^ ^^^^^ '« -timated'atVhte mUlSn four 
hundred and fifty thousand commercial bales, of four hundred and 
sixty-five pounds. The report of the statistician of the Denri tment of 
Agriculture shows the indicated product of fiber per acre returned fronf 
each county, making the foHowng averages fbrfa^hStae,vi- 




North Carolina,. 
South Carolina.. 
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"The area in cotton, as calculated from the returns of eighteen hun- 
dred and seven ty-two, is as follows: 



STATE. 



North Carolina 
South Carolina. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississij)})! 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 



Acres. 



450,629 
570,652 
,311,331 
158,099 
.387,972 
,537,618 
940,218 
914,269 
693,512 
518,605 



" In a number of the States that have heretofore furnished heavy yields, 
owing to the ebangeableness of the weather, the crop of eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-two fell far short of that of the year previous. In 
this respect California has an advantage, because of the equableness of 
her climate, and it is to be hoped that the results of the eiforts now 
making in Fresno County, where the situation is peculiarly favorable, 
will meet the anticipations of all interested in the cultivation of our 
great staple." 

The Stockton Eepubliean of November thirtieth said: 

"It is evident that the time is not far distant when cotton raising and 
the manufacturing of the raw material into marketable goods will be 
one of the prominent branches of industry in this State. It has been 
demonstrated that the southeastern counties are peculiarly adapted to 
the growth of the finest qualities of the staple, and it only needs the 
manufactories to supply demand to give an impetus to the business, 
which promises to become of vast importance. Not only are the south- 
ern counties of California peculiarly adapted for cotton raising, but 
the fertile valleys and plains of Arizona are also wonderfully prolific in 
the production of the article. For years the Pimos, Mohave, and Mari- 
copa Indians in Arizona, located in the rich valleys of the Gila and 
Colorado, have produced an article of cotton which experts declare to 
be equal to the best Sea Island raised on the Cai'olina coast. These 
Indians have not only raised the cotton, but with their native ingenuity 
they have spun and wove the same into fabrics suitable for their demands 
and uses." 

The Fresno Expositor of November twentieth said: 

"Cotton growing threatens to become a mania in our county, and, 
in fact, elsewhere in the State. We have conversed with quite a num- 
ber of parties during the past few ^veeks w^ho contemplate planting 
their lands with the ^staple' next season. This is in a great measure 
due to the successful culminatian of the, cotton -growing enterprises 
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which have been undertaken in this county and in other portions of the 
valley. Strange to relate, what has hitherto (previous to e ghreen hun 

seTectrd forZSn r^ \T '"T"''''' '''' ^''^^ plains'isthSd being 
seieetea loi cotton plantations by many. There are two reasons wInV.h 

rS[o\*fromTh: k"^ this stai of ^acts: ZlTCs ^ZZ^tiuJ'oi 
irugatioa trom the King's Eiver Irrigation Canal; second it is more 
convenient to the railroad. That these^otton-grow'inTenteVpvises w^^^^ 

crorthr whe^t'n^ '""^*' f ^*^''"'^*'• ^"^ *^^^ '* ^ ^ moTluc" I^e 
of cotton oiT^rir r? P^'f ®"<^f, to question. A successful growing 
pLs?eritv for in nH '^''^ '""f^ Will place Fresno, in point of wellth and 
pxospeiity, far in advance of any of the thrifty grain-growing counties." 

The Snelling Argus of October twenty-sixth said: 

"At the late Fair at Modesto, in Stanislaus County, there were but two 
specimens of cotton on exhibition, both from Merced, and to Mr Peck 

me'n ^cotton.'' ^ ^"'°^"'"' '^^^^^ *^^ ^^^^^^ ^--' ^-^ i^^^'H'^.l^- 
said:^ ®^° F^-^^eisco Bural Press, shortly after the picking commenced, 

selm to fnToT 1 ?™'l* men, during the last and present year, would 

Ihe ginning commences with the pi4infi- of the cotton 4'^^^ f^i.,- 

drbled''%TP''^'^f f P^'^^^-^*' ^"* ^f^-' the firs f^ost heVoice ^iU be 
per day- oJe ild'LiT f^'^'r^^' eighty-five pounds of cottoreach 
selves^' P^ twenty-five dollars a month, and they board them- 

DiclS .^fTv!"^'"^ ^'^u""^^* ^'^^ ^'^'t'^^*' of hops with that of cotton The 
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patch each— the latter having a field of forty acres on upland, or plain 
land, irrigated by ditch." 

The Fi-esno Expositor furnishes the following information concerning 
the crop of Mr. Davis, one of the gentlemen above named: 

" Mr. 0. D. Davis put in a field of forty acres, and paid five dollars per 
acre rent for the land, and used thirty pounds of seed per acre, which 
was planted in drills and well irrigated. There seems to be something 
peculiar in the growth of this cotton in the second crop. One picking 
has already been completed, and preparations are now being made to 
commence picking the second crop. The bolls of this appear in as great 
numbers on the plant, as large, and open as freely as those of the first. 
Some of the plants have as high as one hundred and Mtj bolls on them. 
A sample of both plant and cotton may be seen at our ofiice. All the 
labor attached to the cultivation of this crop was performed by one 
man, with now and then the assistance of Mr. Davis himself. The 
estimated expense of the crop, including rent, cultivation, picking, and 
all incidentals, amounts to seven hundred and seventy dollars. The 
present situation of the crop furnishes many evidences that may not be 
seen at other times, and it would be well for parties contemplating to 
grow cotton to insi^ect the crop at this time. The field presents the 
appearance of snow banks, as the gatherers leave the cotton in piles 
in the field, which presents rather a beautiful sight, especially in the 
evening. Mr. Davis is so w^ell pleased with the success he has met with 
that he has rented one hundred and sixty acres of land for the same 
purpose next year; so have many others in that vicinity — in all one 
thousand acres, one hundred acres of which will be planted by Mr. W. 
Kipp and J. Hutchinson. From present appearances, we are led to be- 
lieve that our count}'' is soon to be known as a cotton-growing county." 

The San Joaquin Valley Argus, of December seventh, gives the follow- 
ing information concerning the crop on the Merced Eiver and Mariposa 

Creek : 

" The cotton planters in this section of the county have nearly completed 
gathering their crops, and Colonel Strong or the Buckley Brothers, 
occupying adjoining farms, are turning out five and six bales each per 
day. CoTonel Strong's machinery is run by horse-power, and does the 
work as handsomely as could be wished. He packs his cotton in a hay 
press, and though the bales are rather light, look handsome, and will 
preserve the lint well. Ho will finish picking in about two weeks, his 
crop »pon the Merced plantation amounting to about one hundred and 
thirty thousand pounds of seed cotton, or about one hundred bales of 
clean lint. Buckley Brothers run their gin by steam-power, and pack 
with their hop press, run by hand^power. The bales they have turned 
out weigh from two hundred and fifty pounds to two hundred and nmety- 
^ve pounds, and they calculate their crop will amount to one hundred and 
fifty bales, most of which they will ship to Europe, that it may be 
brought into direct competition with the cotton of other parts ol the 
world, and its true rank be ascertained. They have a force of seventy 
hands at work picking out the cotton in their fields, and will not finish 
gathering for two or three w^eeks yet. They have made arrangements 
for a very large increase in the acreage to be put in cultivation in cotton 
on their farm the coming season, a large part of which will be filled by 
tenants who have had considerable experience in cotton raising. Major 
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Stl i. fi ° '' supennteiKiing the gathering of the crop on Mariposa 
Cioek, m this county. The cotton is not only of excellent quality, but 
s turning out largely Prom what we can g/ther of farmex^s in regard 
to then- intentions, the cotton crop of eighteen hundred and seventy- 
three will be three or four times greater than that of this season." 

./^^^^O'^^^rn Californian, published at Bakorsficld, Kern County, gives 

Snn^iir"'.^ "'f'^^-^^^t'O'i concerning the crop of Mv. Stine, oncfof the 
planters m tnat vicinity: 

it i™^'/" ^*'°.' '^^l-'"^^ finished picking his cotton, and we learn that 
It tums off over four hundred pounds to the acre. This is a very grati- 
tymg result to an experiment, considering the fact that it was not 

a so nlt'f^d w^h'""*'' ^'i'\ *^"" '' should liave been. Some of it was 
also planted with corn, the two crops growing together, and ho was not 
able to procure the best variety of seed. We lelrn that he intends to 
engage extensively next year in the growth of this valuable staple." 

BakersfidT^n^K'ivt^P^'^f'' ""^ ^^«^*^°^^r thirtieth, also published at 
Jiakeibteld, m Kern County, mentions the same crop, as follows: 

showX' M^P^r^.^.^'^''"-' 7'''^ ^^'^^ ^"^ ^^«^^^^^« COTXON.-We were 

ton .rotfr, W l^r. l-^^'""^' ''' ^^'^ "'""''" ^''""'' ^ ''""i^^^- °^' «^'"Ples of cot- 
ton giown by him tlie present season, on different varieties of soil com- 

vXT ^hetw'/'^l,^^'" ^r",^'" ''"' ^'''^^'^'^^ P°^-t'°" ot- th°i^a\ 
ButThe besT.T^^l i^M^:.,^^*^'"^^'^ *^'^^^'^"S- somewhat in quSlity. 
Jiut tl e best sample decidedly, was grown on a piece of ground so 
strongly impregnated with alkali as tt bo unproductive foi^oidinarv 
crops. Apart fix>m the fact of the staple being iongei and finei Mr 
Stine mentions the no less important one, that it matured much sooner 

o^tfdfrrorsroiL^' ""''' '^ ^^^ ''^''' *^- *^^* p'--^ ^^^ 

Mr. Stine also writes under date of J^fovember twenty-sixth, and says: 

"I send you to-day five labeled samples from my cotton natch Tbp 
variety. 'Golden Prolific,' is an inferior one. It i not worth neais 
much as the 'Dixon' and other kinds planted by Mr AUen T hnt ^ f 
to my native State Louisiana, for seeS to ptiKe ctm ng ^ear ^kind 

abSy IdolTidrT'' 'u r ''^^^ '' "«^* y'^^ ^« the exlent of my 
aoiiity. X dont think you will do wrong to recommend thi« tn ;,.</,!/ 
ing immigmnts as a cotton country. The cotton of which 1 send sTrJ" 
S'hrLST''' f7^*h« thirteenth up to the twentieth Jf M^'^Tt 
"'^SSe drge?o7f£??' '^^ ^"^ ^^'^ ^^"^^« -^^'-^ -thout thfmoS 

.,•vtJ'''^^^* t-rost of the season occurred on the night of the twenty 
sixtn. Ihe crop is maturing rapidly. I have ten Chinamen pic^^t 
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who averaoic sixty-nine pounds per day. That portion of the crop 
planted on alkaline soil is yielding more than any other portion of the 
entire field; fiber long and silky; variety, ^ Dixon.'" 

Under date of ]^ovember seventh, he also writes: 

^'I can now safely pronounce my crop a success. The portions of the 
crop planted on alkaline soil will produce (400) four hundred pounds of 
lint cotton to the acre, while the remainder will yield about (300) three 
hundred pounds. The fiber is equally as good as the first samples we 
sent you. and is conceded by all to whom I have submitted it to be ot 
the highest grade. I now have eleven pickers at work at (2) two cents 
per pound. They are now averaging (70) seventy pounds per day, which 
I regard as very good." 

The Kern County Courier, of December seventh, gives the latest infor- 
mation concerning that crop, as follows: 

" We learn that Mr. Allen expects to finish picking his crop of cotton 
to-day. The yield is equal to the average in the Southern States, and 
would have been as heavy as was ever produced in the United States it 
planted as early as it might have been. That portion of the crop which 
was planted first, (on the seventeenth of May,) about six acres m extent, 
has turned off nearly four hundred and fifty pounds of lint cotton to the 
acre. Of the several varieties of seed planted, the Dixon seems to have 
done the best." 

The San Diego Union, of November fifteenth, also mentioned a cotton 
experiment made in San Diego County this season, as follows: 

^' We were shown yesterday several bolls of cotton from Mr. Knowles' 
ranch, in the Sweetwater Yalley. Though short, it is of a very fine 
quality. Last year cotton of a much longer staple was raised on this 
ranch. The general opinion is that the Sweetwater Valley is well 
adapted to the growth of cotton." 

Also another experiment, on the ranch of Mr. John F. Gould, in Tia 
Juana Yalley, in that county, as follows: 

" But the most interesting item given by Mr. Gould is about cotton 
ffrowiuQ-. John Gould planted about a dozen cotton seeds when ho made 
his p-arden, and one of the stalks now bears one hundred and sixty bolls. 
An old Texan was looking at this the other day, and declared that he 
never saw anything like it in the South; he said that one acre ot land 
planted with cotton that would bear in that way, would be worth a 
thousand dollars; ho estimated that there would be five pounds ot cot- 
ton on that single plant. Mr. Gould will plant an acre in cotton next 
year as an experiment." 

The San Francisco Evening Bulletin of December fourteenth, contained 
the following item: 

^'The First Ship^ient of California Cotton Arrived. — Sixteen 
bales of cotton were received by Simon, Jacob & Co. to-day from the 
fields of H. F. Euckicy & Co., Merced County. The cotton is ot good 
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quality, and some has already been sold to the Marysville Mill for trial 

CONCLUSION. 
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As many of our people, who may desire to plant and cultivate cotton, 
after reading the foregoing, may want some instructions, we give below 
a practical letter, written by one of our best cotton cultivators— George 
I). Strong to one of our most reliable seedsmen: 

Hopeton (Cal.), January 5th, 3873. 
Geo. F. Sylvester, Seedsman, San Francisco: 

My Dear Sir: I am pleased to see the interest manifested by you in 
the extension of cotton culture in this State, inducing an attempt to 
OToraote it through the distribution of selected varieties of seed. I 
cheerfully comply with your request to furnish you with such instruc- 
tions relative to the preparation for planting and cultivating it, as will 
enable the beginner to treat it intelligently. Preliminary to any direc- 
tions relative to planting and cultivation, it may not be unprofitable to 
indicate the localities from which satisfactory results may be expected. 

I am convinced that cotton may be successfully and profitably culti- 
vated anywhere in California between the isothermal lines of sixty and 
seventy desrrees. Certainly, in the valleys of the Sacramento, San 
Joaauin aud Jiern Elvers. 1 would not risk an extensive planting upon 
the low'land bordering on the coast; but upon the drier lands, or on the 
Blains in seasons of ordinary rainfall-such as that of eighteen hundred 
and seventy-one and eighteen hundred and seventy-two was, or that of 
eiffhteen hundred and seventy-two and eighteen hundred and seventy- 
three promises to be— cotton should be tested thoroughly. 

The indications of my experiment in Los Angeles County m eighteen 
hundred and seventy-one, lead me to hope for successful results from the 
immense regions referred to. One of the results of that experiment 
was the demonstration of the influence of sea air upon the staple. Ihe 
seed of the shortest staple and current variety planted in the South 
yielded there a lint which Eastern spinners and brokers pronounced 

^''^ThVchartcter of'the land selected for planting should be moderately 
moist— a soil from which the moisture is gradually and surely exhausted 
as the season progresses. Cotton is not a voracious feeder like corn, 
and a damp, cold soil in which corn would flourish, is an unhealthy 
locality for the first named plant. The crops on the Merced Eiver, m 
Fresno and Kern Counties, were all injured the past year by excessive 
moisture in the soil. In other respects, the plant flourishes on all soils, 

sands and clays alike. , , /./..i-i. ^ •■ 

The land should be plowed early— in the absence of facilities for irri- 
gation-and plowed as deeply and thoroughly as possible, say from 
f£ht to ten inches. After plowing, the finer the tilth to which it can 
be reduced by harrowing and dragging the better. ^ „ . , „ 

The planting should be finished as early as possible after the fi-osts of 
Spring have leased to fall. The cheapest ^eth^o/4)94ofnMng this 
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In e^Urhf r^^ i- 1 ^ ^^<^i<3 18 au ample quant ty. 
natod promptly. W°tl s wo -k fl,. f ^o^'^'^i^ey should be cxtormi- 

When in the fourth Ic! f the nl.,nt i m*'^ ^'^^ '" *'^^ ^^^i^ substitute. 
ning them to one Vll^rorl^:;t£''''o^:£^t''' ' '"""f '^ '''^- 
row gives a perfect " stand " Th^ L,,-^ 1 ^ tf \ ""i '"'''''>' ^"""^ i" "'« 
good land; on low. moist lan-lstLr ""^ ^,1 ,^''"^" ^'^o*^ ^^P'^i'* O'^ 

half to five feet. As o l as tSl ''*"°° '^'^^^''^ ^^ ^™»i fo"'' and a 
tvveen the rows, thc^ s! oufd bo iS,. ."Tt *^''°''"^ "^ ^'^"^ «P^°« be- 
not be nocessaiVto^^e • morrS*"::^^' .^'^'f ° l^orse hoe. ' It will 
the hand hoe should be useTto tf f" ^""f '^°^^ ™^^- So, too, 
drill, among the stalks T^work n.^ h''" ' ""''' ^' ''P''"'8' "^^ "^ *^° 
hoe, from six to seven incheVnw=.?H,C'"°' '' ^.^f'^"*^^ by a hand 
ten acres per day with the hot^f '^ "'"" ^1^^ ^^°"«° ^^''" g« o^er 
acre per dly with the hand W TmI "" 'T^' 7''^ *^"'«'^ "1' ^'^«"t «"« 
and costs fro'm six to LZ^^J^; ^^Z^^'^ ''' ''"'''' '' ^^'"-*-"' 

^^i^gl:ii";iS£3iS^^i^:^^ - ^^-^^ 
KS^i^n^cl^bSi -^^^^^ ^^^ 

ootton press is proferJbIo°A;ti?.vin "" •^'''''^'^' *''''' ^*"li"& but a 
this patent there are t wo idnds th' S^^^^l p'^ V'n^"" ''' *^^ ^"i^""- O^ 
draft GuUett, called ".Alaiolt^ a '- I'^^f"''' ^'"' =»'d nowstyle light 
fifty cents per saw, cnri%Tcy 6<^ Lv^^^^^^ 

dollars per savv-freight to §LLlSnf. = . , '''^ ^?'''''' *''" ^*^«or live 
fifty «avi gin will tu;foff o.^'"h; ; nd^?.- I'.f ^'",'-^'«?' ^°'^^"^^' ^«'"- ^ 
ton in ten hours. Attachol t^ :."°^,^'''''"' ^''"^ I'^'Hlred pounds of lint cot- 
are required to drive It ' l>orse-power in common use, six horses 

^S!^^S:^i:^''^'^!j:^^:l!:^':^ ^^^-^P^^ and Eembert-s 
of four hundred and fifty nounds to fi^ i f" ?'"' "^^'^ ^'^^''^y b^'es, 
per day. On the latten t^ifsani ,4iVori fl"'* pounds weiglft each 
one Diulo, will be reduced to Ith^-J'n. .v ''^ bales, with the addition o f 
ket. The price ofX Ibrmer fs'o -f 'JV"?"?"" ''?' ''^° ^^^i-op^an mar- 
currency aVl freighTtJ's'rr ".n'eLo "The Httof «""^k^^'1 ^°''^'-«> 
lars, and freight to Sau Pr-uicis-n nt •" '^'•^^' ^^'" imndred dol- 

^vill n^eet wit! pron^'t a't '/.I'on ""'■" '"' '^'''' ^'^'' ^^ y<^^"' '^ouso 

do'ia^s 'tot;V-[hr dollTi'pri^c;^^^^ '?'- t.enty-five 

posa Creek, in this county twenv^.l^ Sf"^'-^"*^^" Pl'Uited on ilari- 
ing all cxponscvs. in, dh,', 'r,^", %'^^ «" «^^^''°s with me. After pay- 
seed, he reili.ed a ue tit ;• lUt-th^^^ 

per acre. I regard fur S doll rf^ ei^; '7° '^^'^'^"'t-^^'^1 .seveutj-'-five eeut.s 
r.i good scasojis. ^ '^^^"'' '^"^ i^''"*'*'^. tl'e legitimate re.sult 

Kcspectfully yours, GEORGE L. STRONG. 
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PRESERVING FRUIT AND OTHER ARTICLES. 



BY E. S, CARR, M. D., LL. P., 



ninths Oi watei. f'^^^^Xlrvhc^... ..^^ others which exist m small 
of all orA'^nized substances. IheiO ^ib ^^*\^;° ;. nn.i.^. the three 

.he ligUto,!, an J .11, '» 'I'"'' « J'Jf^^'J'^gS/I'n^fX. "oS^^^^^ 

th.™ undergo.,. J=~f 1>»" »"; Jj„\,°°SeT°on ttin m'oi-e or k'.. of it. 
.0 stable a« otberwuo. -Ill <»6""'™ """ ,,, .j |,j, is one reason 

r.ivr5-^';.t=o?2<>t"£°v:=ius'„^'u'u„o..n.b,. 

COMBUSTION' IS ONLY ONE I'OUM OP DECAY. 

All solid and liquid bodies that contain ^it^-ogen are m^^^^^^ 
to undergo deco,npo^. on -' ^. -;2 Vege't^lt amUneats, the^^asons 
of the materials f"'^V i tn ^^^v \nd this is what we try to pre- 
why they are proue to unde^ u.^^3 • f ^^^^f^^^ down on the black- 
vent by all processes ot p^e.eI^aUou. i na . ^.^^.^^ I ^ 
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CIRCUMSTANCES FAVORABLE FOR DECAY. 

heat oTtom fSty itlZ:Z\fo tl^TT "' ^"•' -^*-' -^ ^-t- 
temperature, and have" water and ak~f^^^^^ ^^ ^*^ ^^^« «««h a 

necessary for the deoomiZtion aXlZ'Tlt''' f'^' '"^'^'^''^^^^^ 
If we have onlv one of fhpa« ''"« aecay ot the substances of food 

place. If we hL the u S^ teZtS ^t'f *' ^^<^^^ ^'" "<>* t^l^o 
two hundred degrees, and ^4 3r lut'n. *'^''" J°"*^ '^^S^'^^^ '^"d 
The reason is this: that aironlTcontarnV r^'f ""^ '^ff^ l^^^^« Pl^^«- 
which can ^ contains m a free state the elements 

TEAR TO PIECES ORGANIC SUBSTANCES, 

Vegetable and animal: oxygen is tho o-,.«n+ i , 

organized bodies, but only fn a fil staff ^^* /^7'^''-'* *'^^'-« to Pieces 
You all know mLny of it^ chrracteifstfc^ T ^ ^'f ^'^^^^^ ''''^'^ ^^ t^^is- 
and candles. It takes hold of them 'nd^l.AP'^'*'^.' g^« ''"™> and oil, 
ing is one form of it. So it is w?th .1l ? r *''®'" .''^ P'^^^^J and burn-' 
vegetable matter which ispaeed n the oH """'^ ^"'"^^ "^^^ ^"^-"al ^»d 
oxygen causes it. If it is' mo'st and x^i^ ^' '''"'^'°' "" *^« surface- 
goes to work and tears it ?n S and nroJ^J' ^^^>'"" P^'^^^"*' then it 
arises new and simpler comSions fhnn h f''"''"' e'^^""^^^' ^'^^°«e 
oxygen and water, but ""'"^"oas than before. Suppose wo have 

A TEMPERATURE BELOW FORTY DEGREES, 

deeomposition, and the oxygen cannowoTlTf'"' '''^ "'''' ^^^^ '^o 
proper temperature, but n^wateTdel^wm not tTkeXT*' ^"^^ ^^« 

WHEN WE DRY OUR MEATS 

S;.""^^:^t^:,ll;" f,f ^'^^- "^---•^- -^^^^'tions, 

substonce th4 oaust^rW- ^'^ P™^^^'*^ Cementation 
is acted on. When thoretl.?" '''"'° -'"'^ <^«"taet 

^na ail cannot eome m contact, wi+h i+ w ^ ^"T 
a temperature of from f^^rderreef to I:oTui;;^e7 

A TEMPERATURE ABOVE TWO HUNDRED DEGREES, 

the first place at the inflLnee ofwatei ^ctT'''' ^''' "^ '««^ ''^ 
food by drying it. We cannot aketi; w Jfl-^ "''' '''. ^'^'^^t deal of 
piece of wood, ever so well seasoned and wi .o ""TT ^?*"'^^^'- '^^^^ ^ 
teen to twenty per cent of witor tlLt • ^'"', **'''® f™'" i* ft'om fif- 
readily deca/ ^We prel^U^fo^d'hv ^1!?. '," ^. '^l' that it will not 
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show signs of vapor. We get rid of the water that exists in substances 
which we wish to preserve by applying heat, and driving it off in vapor. 
Take a piece of meat, dry it, and the w^ater will evaporate and jDass otf, 
leaving so little that it will not decay, because the ox^^gen cannot come 
into contact with the hydrogen. In some dry climates nothing will 
readily undergo decay. The atmosphere is very dry, so that it will 
readily take away water in the form of vapor. You are aware, of 
course, that in such climates water will dry off the body more rapidly 
than elsewhere. In the desert places of Arizona people can hardly live 
twenty-four hours without water. It passes off so rapidly in that dry 
atmosphere that intense thirst is quickly produced. So that when meat, 
fruit, vegetables, etc., do not dry readily in ordinary circumstances, we 
must use artificial heat and mechanical appliances. Of these that exist 
there stre various kinds. There is 

AN EXCELLENT PROCESS FOR DRYING FRUITS, 

Which has been introduced on this coast at Sacramento and Santa Clara- 
It consists of a tunnel, ^ye feet square and fifteen feet long, where the 
fruit is dried after being prepared by having the stones taken out, the 
s-kins peeled off, etc. The fruit is placed in tiers in the tunnel, on shelves, 
one above the other. The air in the bottom is heated by pipes to one 
hundred and eighty degrees; at the top it will be about one hundred 
and twenty degrees- The mechanical arrangements are such that the 
shelves fit in nearly air-tight, and move by four continuous chains that 
have brackets connected with them on which the shelves rest. As the 
chains revolve the shelves come down, and are discharged in rotation 
near the bottom. The shelves are so arranged in the tunnel that a cur- 
rent of hot air passing through takes away rapidly moisture enough, so 
that the fruit will be able to be kept a very long time. They are thus 
dried more rapidly than if exposed to the air at an ordinary temperature, 
or even warmer air. We can by this method rapidly prevent changes 
that represent incipient decomposition in the process of drying and pre- 
serving better than under any other circumstances. The process was 
patented in eighteen hundred and sixty or eighteen hundred and sixty-two, 
in Baltimore. Some one in New York, two or three years since, got a 
patent for pretty nearly the same process. It is a simple and quick 
method, and one by which we can get rid of the moisture and preserve 
the natural qualities of the fruit without being impaired, as they are m 
the ordinary process of drying. Fruits of all kinds, after treatment, 
present almost the same fiavor as the fresh fruits themselves, ihe 
same principles that are applied in drying fruits are also applied in drying 
and preserving meats. We may make use of artificial warmth to get 
rid of the moisture, but the meats will only keep good a short time. All 
these substances that are used as food may be 

PRESERVED BY EXCLUDING ATMOSPHERIC AIR. 

It is several centuries since the first attempts were made to preserve 
meats and fruits by excluding the air. All have for their object the get- 
ting rid of the air, as we may have water, and the proper temperature 
tor chemical change, but if the air is excluded, there will be no decomposi- 
tion. It matters not whether substances are liquid or solid, we can 
preserve them by excluding the ai^- I|] t|^ ^onT^io^|rocess of drying 
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and water, but there will be no decay, because the oxygen is excluded 
m excluding the air. It is the same with solid articles, and with all 



otners. xiic wnoie process ol preserving fruits in jars or cans depends 
upon It. Let ajar of this sort (hoidino- up a common adass jar) be filled 
with fruit; we put in syrup, which excludes the air^bv fifiino- im the 
interstices between the pieces of fruit; there will still be a little air in 
the upper part, which wo expel by heat. Wo cannot apply a heat of 
two hundred and twelve degrees, or the glass will break. *But we put 
the jar m a vessel of cold water and accumulate heat till we elevate the 
temperature sufficiently to drive ail the air out. The water, made into 
vapor, IS also driven out. Then put the stopper in to prevent the air 
from going in. Now, if this is done perfectly, the arrangements we 
make use of will not allow the air to pass in, and the fruit will keep a 
very long time. In this connection, let me call your attention to a 

NEW KIND 01^ JAR 

Handed me this evening, more simi)le in the construction than the ordi- 
nary one, with a projecting rim of glass on the inside. It is covered 
simply with a metalhc cover, japanned on the inside so that the acid of 
the trait can act only a little on the projecting metallic parts. It comes 
against the inner projecting parts and tits tightly. India rubber fitted 
on the upper surface of the glass makes it air-tight. ThrouLWi a small 
opening on one side we can let the air in by inserting the point of a 
knife between the cover and the India rubber. By putting the knife on 
the top of the India rubber, and pressing downward, the air can be 
easily admitted, and its pressure, which is equal to fifteen pounds to the 
square inch, easily removed. In the case of the ordinary fruit iar the 
fruit IS pub m and covered with syrup and heat appKed while the iar is 
opened In this jar the cover is kept on loosely while the fruit is heated. 
By heatmg the fruit m an open vessel some of the flavoring qualities will 
escape, it we heat it in a confined vessel we obviate the difficulty It 
is said that this jar effects this desirable object. It is idaced in cold 
water, and heated a certain length of time, which depends on the mate- 
rial to be preserved. Strawberries would not take long; corn would 
take longer. The vapor passes out through the opening on the side of 
the jar. in fact this method is resorted to in preserving meats. Put 
meat ma meta lie or tin vessel, and stop it, subjecting it to a temperature 
of two hundred and twelve degrees. The heao will cause the oxyx.en to 
be consumed by uniting with the elements of the organic matte?, and 
the heat will cook the meat and preserve it from decomposition. Have 
a perfectly tight jar, and strong enough to resist the pressure of the 
steam on the inside, and the heat will change 

THE MATERIAL THAT TENDS TO UNDERGO DECAY, 

So that it will not decay so readily. Cooked food, meat, and vegetables 
will not decay so readily as uncooked. ilave a temperature in the 
neighborhood of two hundred degrees, and the white of an e-g wiU not 
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decny so readily as before cooking. So heat excludes air, by expansion 
driven out, and^ it also acts in the organic matter of vegetables and on 
the part in meat like the white of an agg, and renders them less liable 
to decay. J^y having a confined vessel in which you can make use of 
applied heat, you will use up the oxygen by that process, and the heat 
Avill change the nature of the food so that the principle of deeaj^ born 
of it wilTbe destroyed. It was used a few years ago exclusively to pre- 
serve meat. Australian meat was put up in and subjected to an elevated 
temperature of from two hundred and twelve degrees to two hundred 
and forty degrees. The cans were made strong enough to resist the 
small amount of steam generated during the process, and by which the 
Ibod became cooked. "The vapor generated on the inside passed out 
through the small opening. The operation was repeated two or three 
times." Sometimes the meat preserved by this process is over-cooked. 
Then there is another process by which, b}^ the diminished pressure of 
the air, it can be cooked at a lower temperature. Sugar is made more 
quickly and at less expense of fuel by diminishing the pressureof the 
air in vacuum pans. Take the pressure of air from water and it boils 
at seventy degrees, although it will feel cold at seventy degrees to the 
hand. By having the vapors pumped from the upper part of the vessel 
while the heat is being appUed, we can get rid of the air that subjects 
meat to over-cooking. Sometimes alcohol has been put in. Alcohol 
boils at a less temperature than water. There are a variety of other 
methods to prevent over-cooking. 

THE WHOLE PROCESS 0^ PRESERVING 

Depends upon excluding the air and changing the structure of the food, 
so that it will not decompose rapidly. This is done by heat and by the 
process of cooking. A great variety of arrangements are resorted to 
to produce this. Let me call your attention to one or two points in this^ 
connection, more especially with regard to meats. We use materials of 
antiseptic or preventative decay character. The most common is common 
salt. If we sprinkle our meats over with it they Aviil be preserved. 
Olive oil preserves in this way animal food. When a quantity of salt is 
sprinkled over it, it abstracts the moisture and protects the fiber from 
the action of the atmosphere, and solidifies it so that it will not undergo 
decomposition from the action of the atmosphere. Eut meat is not as 
nutritive this way. It always becomes hardened. It will keep through 
the hot season, but it is very hard when we come to eat it. ^'ow, the 
water in which it is kept— and meat consists largely of water— holds in 
solution the juices of the meat. Press them out, and we have a nutritive 
substance, which we take out in making beef tea. The nutritive matter 
is taken away and oni}' the solids remain. You can skim it oft* when 
you boil the liquor. This is like the white of egg, and forms the nutri- 
ment. By preserving in this way, meat is rendered less nutritious and 
is not so easily digested, on account of being hard. A small amount of 
salt will i^reserve meat a long time, and not impair the quality much. 



SMOKE AND CREOSOTE FOR PRESERVING. 

It is also well known that smoke is used for preserving. There is in 
smoke a substance called creosote. It is that substance which makes 
the eyes smart when exposed to smojljj^0^|^ave creosote in this bottle. 
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It is of such a nature that when brought in contact with organic sub- 
stances it hardens them. Take a piece of meat and expose it to smoke, 
and it penetrates through the mass of the meat and gives it the flavor, 
and, bj acting on the organized matter, renders it more insoluble. I 
now put the white of egg in contact with- creosote, and the white of 
egg, which is liquid, will undergo changes. [Doctor experiments.] 
You see that the white of egg coagulates and looks as if it was boiled. 
The substance that exists in the juices of the meat is of like character 
to the white of egg^ and the vapor of smoke hardens itj so smoke pre- 
serves articles of food, particularly animal food, from decay. There is 
another substance possessing something of the nature of creosote. It 
is extracted from coal tar. 

CARBOLIC AOIB 

Is one of the most purely preservative substances in nature. This is 
generally used as a disinfectant. If we use a little of it dissolved in 
watei", it will act on the substance w^e wish to preserve, and will prevent 
its decay. If I bring it in contact with the white of an egg, we shall 
find that it will be affected in the same manner as by creosote. [Ex2:)er- 
imenting.] Let me w^et the end of a rod with it or pour a little liquid 
on it only. I put only a single drop on a part of the white of egg on 
the side; it coagulates it, and you see that nearly all the bottom part is 
coagulated. This, then, preserves it and prevents it undergoing decay. 
This substance, remember, is only sometimes used, as the flavoi^it gives 
meat is a little diifererit from that of creosote, and is offensive. But if 
from one to four parts of carbolic acid be put in one thousand parts of 
water, meat may be exposed to its effects without any offensive resultant 
odor. It is sometimes used on a limited scale to preserve meat. 

A VAUIETY OF OTHER SUBSTANCES 

Are also nsed. Alcohol is used, and acts in part the same way. Sup- 
pose I put a little white of egg in a vessel. I might take brandy con- 
taining fifty per cent of alcohol, and bringing it into contact with the 
white of an egg, the latter would coagulate at once. Alcohol acts like 
carbolic acid— alcohol affects white of egg in nearly the same way. In 
all animal and vegetable substances there are bodies like white of egg, 
the nature of which is to undergo decay when bx^ought into contact 
■with the oxygen of the air, with water, and when exposed to a fevor- 
able temperature. Alcohol preserves not only by hardening and making 
substances difficult to decompose, but it also prevents the grow^th of 
infusorial vegetable substances. This substance, in the juices of animal 
and vegetable matter, like white of egg, takes oxygon from the atmos- 
phere, and then begins decay. There is a vegetable growth found in 
wine formed during fermentation. This is the 

YEAST PLANT. 

It is as much a plant as a tree. It consists of a cell. Alcohol, if it 
exists in any considerable quantities, will prevent the growth of this 
vegetable substance. This is why we never can make wine beyond a 
certain strength, as far as alcohol is concerned. We may have*^ sugar 
enough to form from twenty-five to thirty per cent of alcohol in the 
juice of the grape, but we never can form twenty, because 
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And so it is in the juices of meats and plants. Always in connection 
with the decay of animal substances there is found a little new plant. 
It is a little vegetable substance, but in alcohol that substance cannot be 
formed. You will have a substance there acting on a substance like the 
w^hite of an egg, and another substance preventing the formation of the 
yeast plant. You can preserve fruit by having twenty per cent or more 
of alcohol. Ordinary liquors have fifty per cent of alcohol, and wines 
from ten to twenty per centj weaker ones from six to eight. California 
wines possess from six to ten or thirteen per cent. This is not enough 
to prevent decomposition. If we have twenty per cent, it will, and the 
more the better. There are a variety of materials that act on animal 
and vegetable substances in the same way as this. 

Animal and vegetable substances are much alike in the matter of 
decay, and the same principles are involved in their preservation. 
There are several other materials, besides those I have mentioned, that 
13revent decay. Some are of a poisonous nature. We cannot use them 
in ordinary preservation, but w^e can in the preservation of articles not 
intended to be used as food — flesh, skins, etc. We may make use of 
certain 

POISONOUS SUBSTANCES, 

Such as arsenious acid, blue sulphate of copper, sulphate of zinc, chlo- 
ride of mercurj^, etc. I will show you how they act on albumen, for 
albumen is the matter that goes to decay in plants and animals, as men- 
tioned before. I bring corrosive sublimate dissolved in water. It con- 
sists of quicksilver and chloi-ine, a greenish gas, and is used for making 
blue glass. 1 put a little in contact with the white of an egg, and it 
acts like alcohol. Now it is a very valuable preservative substance. It 
will preserve fruits, meats, etc., but it poisons food. It makes substances 
insoluble. Blue vitriol acts in the same way. I take some in a tube, 
bring more white of an egg, and it acts in a precisely similar manner. 
I will pour blue vitriol on, and it will cook the white of an egg. [Experi- 
menting ] See, it is completely cooked, as completely cooked as when I 
put in corrosive sublimate. Now, if I wet the white of an egg with it, 
soak wood in it, I can prevent its decay, and so 

WE PRESERVE TIMBER, 

Just as we do by creosote. If we take the vapor of coal tar, and apply 
it to wood, it will act in the same Avay, also, as I have shown in the 
experiment. It will harden the substance in the sap, that is like the 
white of an egg; it will harden it so as not to undergo decay, and the 
wood will remain unaffected by ordinary decomposing influences for a 
long time. Blue vitriol or corrosive sublimate applied to wood accom- 
plishes the same object. If we apply tins to the lower end of a tree 
trunk it will absorb it, and the entire trunk will be more or less satm^ated, 
so that it will not undergo decomposition for a long time. These sub- 
stances cannot be used for preserving food, but are used when we wish 
to preserve for other purposes. I have show^n that 
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HEAT PREVENTS DECOMPOSITION. 



I Will put some albumen on the table and make a simple experiment. 
All I have to do is to heat it I do the same as is done in heating when 
the temperature is elevated. By continued heating it is converted into 
a solid mass, and cannot then be torn to pieces by the oxygen of the air 
so readily as before. 

^ I have thus presented to you a few points in connection with the prin- 
ciples involved in these operations in a very desultory way. I may add 
a few more remarks. 

PRESERVING MEATS. 

By dipping fresh meats into paraffine m.elted at a temperature of two 
hundred and forty degrees, the paraffine will form a coating by which 
the air is excluded. Meats are preserved in Australia in melted fats. 
We can thus preserve the meats of sheep and cattle, that we formerly 
killed for the hides and tallow. By taking these and dipping them in 
melted fat at two hundred and forty degrees, we expel the moisture 
from the surface, then putting in casks and filling up with molted fat, it 
will keep for a long time. And so other agencies are made use of in the 
same way to accomplish the same end. 
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BY J. W. JONES. 



The supply of timber is likely, in a few years, to become a matter of 
grave importance to the people of the United States. The once "bound- 
less forests" are disajDpearing with alarming rapidity; and a day will 
soon come when we must become importers of timber, or do as is now 
done in Europe, use wood where nothing else will do. 

The planting of trees, as generally done, is, at least, an expensive and 
uncertain operation; but when attempted on a large scale, where thou- 
sands or millions of acres are to be planted, it may be safe to say that 
not one fourth of the trees will ever be cut down as timber. The ex- 
po nse, in the first instance, of nursery culture, of transportation, of 
digging holes and planting, and the uncertainty of the result, will ever 
prove serious impediments in the way of extensive planting. 

The object of this letter is to offer some suggestions on raising forests 
by j)lanting seeds where the trees are to grow, and thus dispensing with 
the expensive and useless process of nursery culture altogether. 

Every one at all versed in tree culture knows that a 3^oung tree can- 
not be transplanted without injury to its I'oots. The first roots which a 
young seedling makes are directed downwards; these are the "tap 
roots " of the future tree, and seem to be used chiefly to collect water, 
while the spreading surface roots collect nutriment. These taj^ roots, 
once broken, ai^e rarely ever replaced, as originally formed; and a really 
fine timber tree, especially with reference to pines, is hardly ever pro- 
duced. Every one must have observed the superior vigor of an undis- 
turbed seedling over that of a transplanted tree. In fruit trees, this 
transplanting, and consequent stunting, may be of advantage, because 
fruit rather than wood is the object sought; but with the timber tree 
the object is just the reverse. In trjnng to establish forests in a dry 
climate like that of California, this is a very important matter to be 
borne in mind. 

By the plan I propose of covering large surfaces with trees cheaply, 
exj)editiou.sly, and effectively, but a single small tool is required. If the 
blade of a strong mortising chisel be welded on to the end of a piece of 
gaspipe of about one inch bore, about four feet long, and welded on so 
that the hole through the pipe be uninterrupted, the tool or instrument 
is complete; and is so simple as to need no drawing to illustrate it. The 
planter, furnished with such a tool, carries a leather pouch slung over 
the left shoulder; so that the pouch hangs on the right side, a little 
below and behind the elbow. In this pouch or bag he carries the seed 
to be planted; the mouth of the bag to be kept open by any simple con- 
trivance. The planter thrusts the chisel into the earth to the depth of 
one or more inches, according to the size of the seed, making the inser- 
tion at an angle of about forty- five degrees. He then, wrthx>ut with- 
drawing the chisel, raises the tool to an upright position, an^ having a 
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single seed between the right thumb and forefinger, drops it down the 
tube into the hole made with the chisel with certainty, pats down the 
earth with the chisel, and, in passing on to the next position, presses 
down the earth firmly upon the seed with the foot. 

If we suppose a line of five hundred or more men, each stationed at 
so many paces apart, each furnished with his planting chisel and pouch, 
the whole line advancing in regular order, keeping time at every move, 
wo may easily imagine how a large space could be planted in a month. 
Eut, then, will the seeds so planted come to anything? Will not the 
long grass, and weeds, and bushes, choke and smother them out of 
existence? I may ask, how is it, that with all these disadvantages, 
young trees naturally grow up in our woods? They may suffer at first, 
but will ^nMy overtop everything, and take the place of the grass, etc. 
In a dry climate like that of California, lam not sure but that the grass 
and bushes will be an advantage, as affording protection and shade for 
the first year. It is sometimes wonderful under what adverse circum- 
stances young trees will struggle up and grow. 

A most important matter, and one that requires a knowledge, not only 
of the trees, but of their natural habitats, climates, and co'nditions of 
soil essential to their free growth, will require considerable study in 
selecting the species to be planted. While some trees will only flourish 
in the particular conditions of climate and soil, and are confined to 
limited localities, others are widespread, like the red or Virginia cedar, 
or juniper (Jimiperus Virgmiayia), which extends from Canada to Mexico, 
through many degrees of latitude, while the Washingtonia is confined to 
a few localities in close neighborhood. The one, the hardy, vigorous 
representative of to-day; the other, the last sad straggling representa- 
tive of a bygone ago. Some of the more hardy, vigorous species may 
. be i)lanted though as timber trees; they may be worthless, they may 
nevertheless act as nurses in protecting the less hardy or vigorous. 
Rows or even belts of the former may be necessary to protect the 
latter in particular situations; to encourage moisture; to produce even 
shade for a time, and to cut off cold, or hot, dry winds. 

Get the seeds as near home as possible. California, or Oregon, or 
Washington, may furnish all that is necessary; still it may be neces- 
sary to look abroad for other desirable kinds, China, for instance, 
furnishes Melia Azectrach—d. tree that will, 1 believe, flourish throughout 
the valleys and plains of California. Of exceedingly rapid growth, not 
particular as to soil, valuable for its almost indestructible wood, of large 
size, it ought to be planted by the million in California. In the Caro- 
linas and Georgia it has become naturalized, reproducing itself by seed 
abundantly. It may be taken for granted that nature has somewhere 
on the surface of the earth produced trees that will grow in California, 
or in any other habitable country. On the great steppes of Asia, on the 
prairies, and on the so-called deserts of North America, nature has 
failed to produce trees. The result is a great aridity of soil and climate. 
Whether this aridity arises from topographical conformation, and is 
really incurable, or merely the absence of trees is the cause, or both, we 
should not be discouraged, for, as I have said, nature has somewhere 
furnished trees that will grow even in such situations; we have only to 
look for them. If in all the vast wilderness between the Eocky Moun- 
tains and the Sierra Nevadas, the Columbia and Colorado Rivers, there be 
anything like a tree, and that tree produces seeds, they ought to be 
planted on every situation where there is a chance for them to grow; 
and I am of opinion that where a tuft of grass, or bush of wild sage or ' 
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artemisisi will grow, there is a chance for a tree to grow also. These 
trees might be worthless, in an economical way; but they may prepare 
the way for a higher grade of vegetation. While the reckless many are 
hewing down the great forests of the country, the thinking few must 
devise means to replace the havoc. North America is destined to 
become a densely populated country; and the time will come when even 
the gi^eat so-called deserts will become valuable. Who, thirty years 
ago, could have i)redieted the progress that has been made by our popu- 
lation west of the Rocky Mountains? 

So far as I know, the plan I propose of planting forests is original. 
The old j^rocess of raising in nurseries and transplanting is too slow for 
the age; besides, this process, after all, is the most natural. It may not 
succeed everywhere and with all kinds of trees, but certainly the 
chances in its favor are superior; and its value can be easily and cheaply 
tested on a small scale first. If I place a cheap, easily-made tool in the 
hands of every farm^' in the country, and he will go to work and fill 
up only the waste places on his farm, we may soon have 3^oung trees 
coming on everywhere. 

That the local Governments of many of the States will encourage the 
planting of trees as a work of necessity, will be some day understood; and 
that Congress will some day awake to the great importance of the matter, 
is to be expected; but, in the meantime, if it require one third of the 
surface of the earth to bo covered with trees, to produce and maintain a 
congenial state of the atmosphere and a healthy existence, much must 
be done by private enterprise. Let every owner of land, then, who 
wants trees, though he may never live to see them grown, try the simple 
process I have described. A spare half day, taken at the right time, 
will result in five or ten acres of wood land in the course of time. And 
it ought to be a source of great satisfaction to him to think he is helping 
forward what will one day, I hope, become a great national undertaking. 

Charleston (S. C), December 2d, 1872. 
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STEAM CULTIVATION. 



BY ALEXANDER CAMPBELL. 
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Steam cultivation is a subject of vital importance to the future devel- 
opment of the science of agriculture. The harnessing of steam to the 
plow, when compared with tlie old, time-honored ox and mule team, is 
something like placing the locomotive engine and fast steamship of 
to-day alongside of the old lumbering stage-coaches and sailing vessels 
of a hundred years ago. With the aid of steam we travel with ease and 
comfort, together with lightning speed, in a measure annihilating time 
and space; our factories are driven by willing giauts, untiring and cer- 
tain as the sun, and in their efforts dwarfing into insignificance animal 
power of every description. And it is only reasonable to think that ere 
long the same agency will be universally tilling the soil and producing 
results equally grand. 

The development of a successful system of steam cultivation has not 
yet been attained in California; and it is greatly to be regretted that 
inventors and promoters of this enterprise have had so little success 
and so little encouragement, for the wealth of brain, of time, and 
money expended; especially when the mechanics of other countries have 
more than realized their brightest anticipations, in producing something 
' really practical and eminently successful. 

I will not, at the present time, refer to the early history of the steam 
plow, nor give any description of the various forms of machines which 
have, from^ time to time, been unsuccessfully applied. Eut I will en- 
deavor, as far as possible, to show that steam cultivation in some countries 
is not only successful, but that it is assuming gigantic proportions. In 
new countries, where the soil is very rich, and where a mere scratching 
is suiiieient to insure a bountiful harvest, the economical diiference 
between animal power and steam is not so great; but when the surface 
of the soil gets exhausted, and a more thorough and efiicient mode of 
operation is required to produce the same results, the relative efiiciency 
of the two systems becomes more apparent. 

To begin with the earliest successful steam plow, we ^nd a public 
trial took place between teams of horses and the plowing machine of 
John Fowler, under the auspices of the Eoyal Agricultural Society of 
England, at Chelmsford and Eoxten Lodge, in eighteen hundred and 
fifty-six; the result being that the steam plow work was admirably well 
done, fully equal in regularity and precision to anything that could be 
done by horse labor— the cost of plowing being one dollar and eighty 
cents per acre— the judges being of the opinion that the cost of like 
work by horse-power would be at least one dollar and seventy-five cents 
per acre — the cost of both being identical. 

At the Canterbury trials, in eighteen hundred and sixty, the judges 
went more fully and elaborately into the economical comparison between 
steam and horse-power. On a strong loam, with an indurated, gravelly 



Rubsoil the land in some places strongly held together by indigenous 
Lrbao-e Fowler's machine plowed at a total cost of one dollar twelve 
and one'half cents per acre, allowing Mteen per cent upon first outlay 
for repairs and depreciation, and five per cent for interest, assuming two 
hundred working days in the year. The average draught of a good 
horse plow, turning similar furrows in the same part of the held, was 
found by a dynamometer to be six hundred and seventy-two pounds. 
According' to experiment the average cost of horse-power was found to 
be twelve and one half cents for pulling one hundred and twelve pounds 
two and one half miles. In plowing an acre of land with a ten-inch 
furrow the plow has to be drawn about ten miles, consequently the cost 
of plowing- such an acre would be 6X112-672, 6x12^X4-300 cents, or 
§3 per ac?e, showing a difference of one dollar and eighty-seven and one 
half cents in favor of steam. j i. +1. x 

This was the last public competition between horses and steam that 
took place in England, and from the extreme care adopted to insure 
accuracy and the searching nature of the trials, it was clearly proven 
that steam not only did its work as well as horses, but it was m every 
way superior, and at that time accomplished some work which it was 
found impossible to do with horses without an immense amount of time 
and money being expended to produce the same results. _ 

It must^ have been highly gratifying at that time for the enterprising 
inventors, when steam plowing was little better than an experiment, to 
see their machine, surrounded by doubt and curiosity, covering them and 
itself with honor, and forever bidding defiance to bone and muscle ^ it 
will be needless for me to enter into any detailed description of the kind 
of machinery used at that time. Is^ew designs have been mtroaueed, 
and the machines have been made simpler, stronger, and more effective, 
but the essential principles are still the same. ^ ^ , , ^ ,,. , 

The last and greatest steam plowing competition took place at Wolver- 
hampton in eighteen hundred and seventy-one; making eleven years ot 
procn-ess front the Canterbury trials. The utmost that a plowing ma- 
chin% was able to do at the Canterbury trials was about one acre per 
hour on hght land, or one acre in two hours on heavy land. At the 
Wolvcrton trials, a set of John Fowler's tackle went into the field and 
cultivated three acres, to a depth of eight and a half inches, m forty-one 
and a half minutes, doing its work to perfection In order to show the 
extreme simplicity and handiness of this tackle, I will descnoe the work 
as it was actualfy done. On Tuesday, June twentieth, at Barnhurst, 
the two enLrines, conveying their implements, left the depot field, trav- 
eled for a quarter of a mile, turning through two gateways and were m 
position, ready for starting, in seventeen minutes. After the tna was 
concluded, thi whole of the machinery was out of the field in fourteen 
minutes from the completion of the last bout. The breadth taken ^as 
at first ten feet ten inches, but after one bout, a couple of tines were 
taken out, because of their tendency to muffle in the grassy clover lea; 
the reduced width being then nine feet two inches, and the average 
depth of work eight and a half inches. The power of the cultivator 
was shown during the last bout by the severing of several tree roots, 
one of them being eight inches round. The time occupied m doing the 
three acres was forty-one and a half minutes, and at that rate, forty-one 
acres, three roods, and ten perches, would be cultivated m ten hours. 

This work was done by the double engine set of tackle, and it merely 
consists of a pair of engines fitted up with single winding drums capable 
of coiUng up eight hundred yards of best steel- wire rope, ihe two 
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engines alternately move themselves along the headlands of the field, 
opposite each other, winding up and paying out the single line of wire 
roj)e for hauling the implement to and. fro between them. The clip 
drum engine and anchor set is one of the oldest designs, and consists in 
having a drum or sheave under the barrel of the boiler. This sheave 
has a Y-shai3ed groove, composed of a series of pairs of movable clips, 
^vhich are self-acting. The pressure of the rope in passing round the 
sheave closes the clip pieces on it and prevents it from slipping, no 
matter what pull may be exerted by the engine. The traveling anchor 
for working with this engine on the opposite headland consists of a 
large rope pulley mounted under a frame which rests upon rollers low 
on the ground, furnished with six cutting discs, pressed into the soil by 
the w^eight of the machine, and easily moved forward, but presenting a 
great resistance to side movements. The implements to work with this 
tackle are fitted with an ingenious arrangement for keeping the rope to 
the same degree of tension when working on crooked and uneven fields. 
Another system is to fit the engine with two winding drums instead of 
a clip drum. With this arrangement, no slack gear is required for irreg- 
ular fields. This tackle can also work on the triangular system with 
two anchors when the ground is too soft for the moving of the engine. 

Next is the old roundabout system invented by Mr. William Smith, of 
Woolston. This consists of a tw^elvc-horse-power portable engine, a 
detached two-drum windlass, upon four wheels, driven by a connecting 
shaft with universal joints, or by rigger and belt. The plan of working 
is by surrounding or partlj^ inclosing the field or plot by the ropes, with 
anchored snatch- blocks at the angles, of which two — namely, those oppo- 
site the line of traverse of the implement — are shifted forward along the 
headland as the work progresses. ^ 

The last and newest design of steam cultivating tackle is what is 
called the Fisken system. This consists of a portable engine and two 
headland traveling windlasses, fitted up with winding drums. The wind- 
lasses are directly opposite to each other, and move forward alternately 
as the work progresses, on the plan of the double engine tackle. The 
windlasses are driven b}^ a flying rope from the flywheel of the engine, 
the flywheel being grooved to fit the rope when put into position for 
work. A manila rope is carried round the plot or field, forming an end- 
less band. This rope is supported on light carriers, to prevent it from 
dragging on the ground. The rope is always placed in a line with the 
windlasses, so as to gear with the fx'iction wheels for driving the wind- 
lass drums. The rope is generally driven at a speed of thirty or forty 
miles per hour. This system possesses a number of good points which 
strongly recommend it for special localities. It is peculiarly well 
adapted for soft swampy land. The windlasses can be made light, with 
broad wheels or rollers. The engine can be placed in a position most 
suitable, whei^e the ground is hard, or where it is convenient to fuel and 
water, the flexible nature of the rope allowing it to transmit its power 
in any direction; and I do not think there is the least doubt but that 
this kind of steam-plowing tackle is best adapted for the delta islands of 
the San Joaquin Eiver; at least, its construction is more favorable to 
successful application than any other steam-plowing apparatus at pres- 
ent in use for this particular kind of work. 

I have endeavored to give a short description of the different kinds 
of steam plowing apparatus in successful use, and they all come under 
one general head. The power is transmitted through the medium of 
steel-wire ropes. Direct traction machines have so far been unsuccess- 
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fal- nor does there seem any reasonable j^rospect of their ever success- 
fully competing with wire-rope engines. Insuinnountable difficulties 
stand in the way, which cannot well be overcome. Their heavy weight 
for the rough work they will have to do carries with it a train of 
resistances fatal to economy, durability, and good work, and I am con- 
fident if one tenth of the money, ingenuity, and time had been spent m 
trying to improve the wire rope sets of tackle, instead of the disastrous 
failures that have happened time after time from the building of these 
cumbrous masses of perverted ingenuity, there would have been plow- 
ing machines in this country equal if not superior to any of the produc- 
tions of England. 

The next question will be, What are the advantages of steam irrespec- 
tive of economy? Steam is able to do the work at the proper time; 
it does its work with greater rapidity than it can be done by horses. 
For example, a six-furrow steam plow in one bout turns up about tae 
same quantity of land as tv/elve horses, and as the speed is about 
double, it may be calculated to turn over as much land per day as 
twenty-four horses. By steam-power only can thorough, deep culti- 
vation be secured. The soil of this country has been subjected to a 
continual scratching for vears, the consequence being that the subsoil 
remains untouched, and the surface soil loses its plant-snstainmg quali- 
ties, and gradually becomes heartless and impoverished; steam, by culti- 
vating the land deeper, brings up the subsoil, exposing it to the influence 
of the atmosphere, and in a measure increasing the arable area of the 
land. Steam cultivation in England has for a number of years been an 
established success, and it is fast becoming one of the largest enterprises 
of the country. ^ , . u 

Hitherto I have only given a description of work done hj ttie ma- 
chines on exhibition at the annual agricultural Fairs, where one would 
only be too ready to suppose that the inventors and makers would 
make special machines and exhibit them under the control of their best 
skilled men, and that different results would follow in ordinary every- 
day work in the fields of useful labor when under the control of the 
farmer and ordinary laboring men. The results taken from lengthened 
trials in practical work, show this idea to be fallacious, and from nearly 
every country in the world a host of testimonials come pouring in m 
terms the most favorable and encouraging. 

Quite a number of private companies in England own extensive sets 
of this machinery, and cultivate for the farmers, the interest on their 
capital invested being from ten to twenty-five per cent after allowing lor 
wear and tear and depreciation of stock. The Northumberland Steam 
Plowing Company own twenty sets of apparatus, consisting ot lorty 
engines with implements, their capital being two hundred and ten tnou- 
sand dollars, and the area of land worked per year being sixty thousand 
acres. The Durham and Yorkshire Company have twelve sets, with a 
capital of two hundred and ten thousand dollars. The York Company 
have started with eii^ht sets, and a capital of seventy-five thousand dol- 
lars. One private firm in Kent has six sets, and a contractor in I^i^eoln- 
shire has ten sets, representing a capital of one hundred thousand dol- 
lars. The Scottish Company, originated by Lord Dunmore, have ten 
sets, with a pi-oportionate capital; and it has been well remarked m 
England, that if these companies can pay dividends of ten per cent or 
more, there is no reason why money should be wanting for such opera- 
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tions on any scale. And it has been further estimated that there is 
ample opportunity in this Kingdom for the ajjplication to steam hus- 
bandry of double the amount of capital now invested in railways, and 
I believe there are thirteen thousand miles of railway's in the United 
Kingdom in full equipment. Double the amount of the cost of this rail- 
way system invested in steam plows would require the united efforts of 
nearly a million of skilled men for a whole year to stock the country, 
and this is in a country of considerably smaller area than the State of 
California. 




When first steam plowing was successfully started, the only thing 
looked for was economy in working the soil; but after a little it gradu- 
ally became apparent that the steam-plowed lands produced better, 
healthier, and more luxuriant crops than the horse plowed lands. For 
example, we will take two farms near London ; on one of the farms a 
yield of forty-five bushels of wheat to the acre was obtained from 
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drained and steam-plowed land, while an adjoining field, also drained, 
but horse plowed, produced but thirty bushels per acre; and a neigh- 
bovino- farm, neither drained nor steam plowed, gave but twenty bushels 
to the acre. Another plot of land near London was so poor that it 
would only brinsr three dollars to the acre; but after being plowed by 
steam it brought a clear profit of eighteen thousand dollars on gram 
crops, from five hundred acres. , <- ^ 

An extensive English farmer says, who has used the steam plow trom 
its earliest time, that on two fields he has grown fifteen crops of gram, 
wheat, and beans, in saccession, without a fallow, and last year s crop 
of wheat was forty bushels per acre. On two other fields he has grown 
fifteen successive crops of wheat, the last crop qmte equaling forty 
bushels per acre. Under horse cultivation the average crop of those 
fields was only twenty bushels to the acre. 

In Louisiana, Mr. Lawrence also testifies as to his experience m 
equally favorable terms. He says: "My experience fully justifies me 
in savinL' that the yield of cane on the steam-plowed and stoara-culti- 
vated lands, and with less than half the labor, will bo htty per cent 
greater than can possibly bo obtained by any other mode of cultiva- 

'°A su"-ar planter in Cuba, writing to the Department of Agriculture, 
says tlfat steam plowing has doubled the value of his land. 

It is useless to present anymore statements, as a 1 the reports are 
equally favorable. On the banks of the Nile more than four hundred 
are working, nearly night and day. In the earlier stage the - 'isha of 
E<n'pt gave a pri7.e of a gold cup, at the Royal A. S. Fair, in Luglaud, 
for the best steam plow. lie introduced the most success^tul machmos, 
and experimented with them, eventually giving orders sumcient to keep 
a machine shop going for two years, and employing about a thousand 
men. Now we find the steam plow working aiongsiue too time-worn 
monuments of Egypt's ancient grandeur, and making a strange contrast 
in their useful and life-giving work to her relics ot misguided energy 

%hVfuture development of the steam plow will, I have no doubt be as 
rapid to a higher state of perfection as its progress has been in the few 
past years to its present state of usefulness; but I do not think that in- 
geniously contrived cultivating machines will ever be able to supersede 
the ordinary plow. Out of the many ideas that are advanced from time 
to time, and which are to grind the soil into powder and prepare the 
seed beds to perfection, there has none of them nearly approached the 
plow for simplicity, effectiveness, and economy. A good plow turns the 
soil, and pulverizes it at the same time, to a certain extent, and it is 
much better, either in plowing or cultivating, to leave the land m a 
loose rouo'h state. This exposes it to the action oi the atmospnere, and 
presents a°larger surface for the absorption of the plant-sustaming food 
than the finest comminuted seed beds. Besides no_ mechanical contri- 
vance will ever be able to approach nature in pulverizing; consequently 
the best steam-plowing engine of the future wi 1 be the machine wording 
with the greatest economy and efficiency, either in pulling plows oi 
smashers. On the score'of economy this leaves the wire-rope engines in 
possession of the field. The friction of a wire rope, eight hunclred yards 
does not exceed five per cent of the power transmitted. Nearly the 
whole power is used in useful work, and it is impossible for any diiecb 
traction engine of the same power to do the same quantity of work as it 
has so maSy pounds of its own weight, including fuel and water, to 
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carry along with it. Take a ten-ton engine and move it over soft 
ground, it will require a pull of two hundred and ten pounds to move a 
ton. A steani'horse is thirty-three thousand pounds raised one foot high 
per minute, at four miles per hour; this means the raising of two hun- 
dred and ten pounds ten times a distance of three hundred and fifty-two 
feet, requiring an effort of twenty -two and one half horses to move 'itself, 
without doing any work. Supposing the engine develo|)s Mty horses 
power, this leaves only twenty-seven and one half horses power for 
useful work. In the other case, after deducting five per cent for wire- 
rope finetion, we have forty-seven and one half horse-power for useful 
work. The wear and tear on the traveling engine will also be exces- 
sively great. The direct traction system may work very well on land 
comparatively level and firm, but it is quite impossible at the present 
time to make them sufiiciently reliable under all circumstances. I also 
might have made some calculations relative to the cost of steam and 
"horses for doing the same class of work, but it is entirely unnecessary, 
as animal-power can never compete with steam under any circumstances 
where lai'ge forces are required. 

I hope, ere long, to see steam plowing take a firm foothold in Califor- 
nia. Her immense plains; rich, deep, alluvial soil, free from any ob- 
structions, peculiarly adapt her for receiving the steam plow. It would 
add millions of wealth to the country, and ameliorate the condition of 
all classes engaged in agriculture, covering the farmers' laborers with a 
dignity and intelligence which cannot bo maintained under the present 
system of everlasting drudgery. 
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WHEAT BAGS. 



[Originally published in the Rural PressJ] 

One oi the greatest questions of the day to our fai^mers is that of 
wheat bags; so important, that during a year like that just closed, a 
difference in cost compared with a previous year, of five cents per bag, 
would have made a difference of six hundred thousand dollars to be 
taken from or put into their pockets according as the article rose or fell. 
Last year, however, the margin between the highest and lowest prices 
was as much as seven cents, or a difference on the whole quantity used 
of eight hundred and forty thousand dollars. Considering the interest 
taken in this question by our readers, we have been at some pains to 
obtain' special information regarding the bag trade. We begin by giv- 
ing a table of 

PRICES 

For the past year. The present selling price for hand-sewed English 
burlaps is fifteen and a half cents, with a light demand, as is usual about 
this time (January). This is about half a cent advance on the price 
prevailing during the latter part of January last year, which was then 
fifteen cents, but it is three cents advance on the price prevalent at the 
beginning of that month, and is from, three and a half to fiVQ cents 
higher than the prices prevailing in January, eighteen hundred and 
seventy -two, which were from ten and a half cents to twelve cents, and 
is Rve and a half cents higher than the price ruling in January, eighteen 
hundred and seventj^, when, on the twenty-first, one hundred thousand 
hand-sewed wheat bags were sold for ten cents. The following table 
shows the prices for the past year and for the years eighteen hundred 
and seventy, eighteen hundred and seventy -one, and eighteen hundred 
and seventy-two, daring the months when the principal demand is felt: 

PRICES OF ENGLISH WHEAT BAGS, FROM FEBRUARY TO OCTOBER, FOR THE 
YEARS BiaHTEEiV HUNDRED AND SEVENTY, EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND 
SEVENTY-ONE, AND EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-TWO. 



1870. 



1871. 



1872. 



March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August .... 
September, 



12J 

12i@lBi 

13i@14 

13i 

13@15 

12-i@13 

10®,^ bv 



11@15 
13@14 

13@14 

15@16 

12@14 

12@13i 

12|@12| 



16i@17 

18 

17i@18 

18 

16i@17f 

18@19 
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In March the demand usually begins and jobbers commence to ]aj 
in a stock for their customers. Then the price runs up a couple of 
cents over what it has been during January and Februaiy. The culmi- 
nating point is generally reached in June and July, when farmers are 
able to estimate their requirements, and when everything, old or new, 
that can be pressed into service, becomes valuable. This year, however, 
the highest prices were reached in August and September^ as neither 
farmers nor dealers were at all prepared for the extraordinary demand, 
and the market being bare, all afloat wore bought up long prior to 
arrival. 

DURING THE SEASON, 

The highest price reached, in eighteen hundred and seventy, was fifteen 
cents, in July ; in eighteen hundred and seventy-one, sixteen cents, in June; 
and in eighteen hundred and seventy-two, nineteen cents, in August and 
September. The lowest price, from February to October, was, in eighteen 
hundred and seventy, ten cents, in September; in eighteen hundred and 
seventy-one, eleven cents, in March; and in eighteen hundred and sev- 
enty-two, sixteen and a half cents, in March. The prices during the 
months of eighteen hundred and seventy-two not given in the table were 
as follows: January, twelve and a half to fifteen cents; February, six- 
teen cents; October, fifteen to eighteen and a half cents; November, 
fifteen and a fourth cents; and December, fifteen and a fourth cents. 
They will, so say the dealers, 



REMAIN FIRM AT PRESENT PRICES 

Till May, unless a north wind comes and there is a prospect of a short 
crop. If so, they say they will fall about one and a half cents. Eut 
everything at present is in favor of their rising. If the crop turns out 
according to universal expectation, there may be over twenty millions 
of bags required- Of these, about ^ye hundred thousand can be bought 
second-hand — there are now nearly one million in the hands of the trade — 
thus leaving eighteen million -Rve hundred thousand to be supplied by 
importation, or by local manufacturers. The latter source will supply 
eleven millions of bags this year, so that we will require to imi)ort seven 
million ^ve hundred thousand by next September; that is nearly double 
the quantity imported in eighteen hundred and seventy two. During 
that year there was used twelve millions of bags, of w^hich one million 
five hundred thousand were second-hand, one million five hundred thou- 
sand were manufactured on the coast, and of which four millions were 
carried over from eighteen hundred and seventy-one. This leaves a bal- 
ance of three millions, to which must be added two hundred thousand Eng- 
lish now in the hands of importers, making the total import of bags 
during eighteen hundred and seventy-two to be three million two hun- 
dred thousand. The competition of 

THE LOCAL MANUFACTURING TRADE 

Will help to keep prices within limits. But for the two million two 
hundred and fifty thousand manufactured here last year, wheat bags 
would have reached twentj'-five cents. As it is, they can be profitably 
made at fourteen and a half cents each, and probably even lower. And 
English, or rather Scotch, wheat bags cannot give a profit to the manu- 
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facturer at Dundee or Glasgow, except thirteen and a half cents to 
sixteen cents is received for them in this market, where formerly twelve 
cents to thirteen and three fourth cents would have paid. This is in con- 
sequence of the duty being raised ten per cent. The first cost in Scot- 
land is seven and a half cents to nine cents, to which must bo added two 
and nine-tenth cents to three and three-fifth cents for dutj^, one and three - 
fourth cents to two cents for freight, and one cent for insurance and 
other expenses, as well as five per cent for profit. Last year the Oak- 
land factory supplied the trade with bags from one cent to two cents 
cheaper than those imported, and it is claimed that the machine-made 
bags are as large and as strong in eveiy way as the imported. Hitherto 
the 

buty favored the importer 

On material — being thirty-five cents, while on bags it was only thirtj^ 
cents; but last year, in the revision of the tariff, that was all changed, 
and now the duty on bags is forty per cent, while that on material 
is only thirty per cent. The bag manufacturers say that they will be 
able, next year, to supplj' all the bags required on the coast. The 
farmers may exj)ect 

cheaper bags, 



For the agents here will have their hands full of consignments, and will 
be ordered to sell at any figure, for only a small percentage of the bags 
sent to this market are sent to principals. The dealers here have them 
consigned to them by merchants in England and Scotland, and, of course, 
so long as they obtain their commission, thc}^ are, to a certain extent, 
satisfied. 



THE OAKLAND MILL. 



Which has been in existence about three years, made last year one 
million yards of burlap, which is about equivalent to the same number 
of bags. This year they will make two millions. This will leave the 
balance of raw material required by our bag makers to be imported. 
One assertion made by a leading bag maker of this city deserves the 
serious attention of those who may contemplate entering into the culti- 
vation of jute. He aiSrms that this i^lant cannot be cultivated here with 
profit, inasmuch as it can be imported from Calcutta, ready for the mill, 
at five cents per pound. 

THE STOCK ON HAND 

At the end of the years eighteen hunired and seventy, eighteen hundrel 
and seventy -one, and eighteen hundred and seventy- two, has been as 
follows; January iirst, eighteen hundred and seventy- one, four million 
five hundred thousand bags; January first, eighteen hundred and sev- 
enty-two, three million eight hundred thousand and sixty-nine bags: 
and on January first, eighteen hundred and seventy-three, two hundred 
thousand bags, and seven hundi*ed and fifty thousand yards of burlap. 
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GRAFTING THE GRAPE. 



As very many grape growers, who, in the early times of grapevine 
planting, had very few other than the more conunon Mission variety, 
suited only to wine making and table use; and as the raising of grapes 
for raisins is likely to be attended with larger profits than wine making; 
and as many persons in diiferent localities of the State are anxious to 
change their varieties for the raisin grape, by grafting their already 
well established vines, we will give the facts which we have at hand in 
relation to the success and manner of grafting the vine. 

Yines should either be grafted early, before rhe stock on being cut 
begins to bleed, or it should be deferred till the vines have made a vig- 
orous start and put ont a few of their first leaves. At this stage of 
growth they bleed but little, if any, when cut. Some persons prefer the 
early season, others the later, and both are about equally successful. 

Both grafts and buds can be inserted on the old wood of the vine any- 
where from four inches below the surface to five feet above, but it is alto- 
gether best to graft at or beneath the surface of the ground; then the 
entire vine will be of the desired kind. 

MH. J". D. PARKS 

Says: "The best time for grafting is when the stock is as far advanced 
in growth as the setting of the fruit; the stock should then be cut down, 
the scion having been kept in a dormant state. In grafting vines, I 
have cut them oif at the surface of the ground, and with a knife have 
split the stamp in the middle and inserted the grafts, cut in a w^edge 
shape. They have always grown." (See Figures I and II.) 
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MR. CLEVELAND 



Says: "I took twelve Isabella vines of four years old; in taking them 
from the ground I took the greatest care to pi^eserve my root. I then 
planted them outside the grape house, carried the stem to the inside, 
under ground, sawed it off two or three inches below the surface, split 
the stock, and inserted two scions in each, pressed the earth as tight as 
possible about them, and so left them. As soon as the eyes had pushed 
enough to be tied, I pulled out the scion which had the weakest growth 
and trained the other up under the rafters. 

^- They all grew that season to the top of the roof, fourteen feet, and 
were there stopped. In the Fall I cut them down to ^yq buds each. 
The following Summer they bore, and ripened their fruit well, and have 
continued to bear more and more the two seasons since. 1 allowed one 
the past season to bear twenty pounds, which was too much, and it was 
not well colored. The rest bore about twelve pounds each, and ripened 
w^ell." 

DR. SIDNEY WELLER, 

Of ISToi'th Carolina7says: "It is the uniform result of long experience, 
that, if grafting is effected on stocks procured or dug up from the woods, 
success, with due painstaking, will surely follow, if done at any time 
from the complete fall of leaves in Autumn until late in Spring, or even 
Summer, when the scion can be ke^it back from sprouting. But if the 
graft be on stocks not dug up, or stands w^here it is to remain, it must 
be done in the Fall, or early part of Winter, to insure success. No clay 
or any other covering of the grafted part is necessary in grafting grape- 
vines even with the ground. 

'^ All that is to be done is to saw off your stock and put in your scion, 
with two or three buds thereon, wedge fashion, as in cleft-grafting fruit 
trees, and then draw earth around a few inches high, leaving one or two 
buds above ground: or where the stock is very large and inconvenient 
to split, I have made a gimlet hole and inserted the scion spile fashion, 
and then drawn the earth around. Grafts often bear some fine clusters 
the first season of growth, and pretty considerably the second." 

MR. AMOS GOODWIN, 

Clark County, Indiana, says: "Permit me to describe a method of graft- 
ing the grape upon old roots, that I have never seen in print. Cut the 
old root off, some two inches below the ground, by a horizontal out; 
then choose a gimlet just the size of the scion to be inserted, and bore 
from one to three or four holes, according to the size of the root, and 
insert the scions, first removing the loose bark; the holes should be two 
or three inches in depth, and the scions should fit accurately. I have 
never known them fail to grow. The holes should be in the direction of 
the grain of the wood. I have never known this method fail, and I have 
never succeeded with any other, though I have frequently tried both 
cleft and splice grafting." 

Having recently had an interview with Mr. T. L. Grigs by, a practical 
vine grower of Napa Valley, he communicated to us his method of 
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grafting the vine, and as it differs materially from either of the modes 
before recommended, and as the new plan possesses in some respects 
advantages over the old methods, we lose no time in giving it to our 
readers. 





Of the cuts which we present, Figure 1 is a tool of steel, chisel or 
rather wedge-shaped, and sharp on its lower ed^e, and from three quar- 
ters of an inch to an inch wide. Figure 2 is the same tool seen edge- 
wise, aiie mode of using it is this: first remove the soil from around 
the stock to be grafted and also any small surface roots, between the 
dotted line B— which represents the surface of the ground— and the 
mam roots below. With the left hand gently bend the stock, whether 
It be half an inch, an inch, or two or three inches in diameter, and insert 
the cutting tool, pressing it down into and upon one side of the stock, if 
It happens to be wider in diameter than the tool; but if less in diameter 
than the tool, let the cut go entirely across the stock, as at A. 

Having previously fitted the scion wedge-shaped and a little thinner 
on the inner edge than the outer, withdraw the tool and insert the scion, 
with the bark of the outer edge to correspond as nearly as possible with 
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the bai*k of the stock, and then letting go the left hand, the stock 
springs back to its original position, firmly holding the scion in its place 
as atC Then replace the soil, pressing it carefully down with the hand 
around the stock and graft, leaving one bud of the graft only above 
ground. iN'o other covering for the incision in the stock is necessary. 

In May, when it is ascertained that the graft has taken, by the start- 
ing of the bud or buds — for sometimes the top bud will dry when the 
other one or more will live — with a fine savv and an upward cut, remove 
the top of the stock at the point indicated by the dotted line D. The 
two material advantages of this mode are these: fii'sfc, it is almost cer- 
tain to succeed every time; and secondly, if it does not succeed, the vine 
is not injured in its production of a crop, being the same as though no 
attempt had been made to engraft it. 

Scions for grafting should be cut in this State as early as the first of 
January, and not later than February first; and they can be set at any 
time from the tenth of January to the tenth of March, with almost cer- 
tain success, provided the scions are in good condition, namely, alive 
and moist, but not budding out. They should be kept back till a con- 
venient time for grafting, by burying them in the soil in a cool place. 

Our own experience has satisfied us that there need hardly be an 
instance of failure by the plug method. We have tried it upon the 
native vines of our mountain ravines, grafting them with the Mission 
grape, and have invariably succeeded, the graft making a growth of 
fifteen, and in a few instances, twenty feet, the first season, and some of 
them producing from one to three bunches of grapes. The holes should 
be bored with a smooth-cutting bit, a little smaller than the graft, and 
as near the bark or outside of the stump as possible. Two inches is 
deep enough. The graft should have two or three buds, if short-jointed; 
if not short-jointed, one is sufficient. The end to be inserted should 
be fitted by removing the bark and enough of the scion to allow it to 
enter, but fitting as nicely as possible; the upper part of the fitted 
portion should be cut with a shoulder, that the bark of the lower 
portion of the part of the scion left out of the stump fit down fair upon 
it; and the nearer the bark of the scion comes to the bark of the stump 
the better, though a positive union is not necessary as in grafting fruit 
trees. 

We have been successful in grafting the vine by every known method, 
and yet we sometimes find the stump of the vine at the ground of such a 
twisted, gnarled growth, that it cannot be split in good shape to receive 
the scion. In such cases we either resort to " plug " grafting, or the 
plan as presented in Figure III. A wedge-shaped notch is made in the 
side of the stump with a fine saw, then made smooth with a sharp knife, 
or it can be made with the knife alone; the scion made to fit, and pressed 
firmly and closely into place, and tied in by a strip of cloth or tape 
passed entirely around the stump; the earth is then to be drawn up over 
the whole, except a single bud left even with the surface. This method 
is less injurious to the stump than when cleft, as in Figure I. Grape- 
vine budding is more properly done in August and September than in 
the Winter or Spring. 
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PARASITIC INSECTS. 



BY W. P. GIBBONS, M. D. 



The experienced general, before he hazards the issue of battle, makes 
himself acquainted with the topography of the country, the resources of 
the enemy, and other conditions which are calculated to weaken or 
increase the power of his foe. In humble imitation of this intelligent 
foresight, I propose to exafnine into the conditions which minister to 
the propagation and development of some of the lower forms of animal 
life, before engaging in the effort to explain how it is that beings which 
are almost beyond the range of unaided vision may destroy the pros- 
perity and threaten with famine and pestilence large communities of the 
human family 

The limits of a single lecture will necessarily cause the exclusion of 
much interesting matter, and give an appearance of incompleteness to 
the present effort that will be very acceptable to the rigid pen of criti- 
cism. 

The animal world is composed of such a vast number and great vari- 
ety of forms, that for the purpose of facilitating its study in detail cer- 
tain divisions are recognized which group together those which are 
related to each other by common characteristics. Thus there are four 
primary divisions, which include: first, the vertebrata, or those which 
possess an internal frame or skeleton of bone; second, the annulose, or 
articulata, which include those whose skeleton is external to the body, 
and arranged in segments or rings; third, the mollusea, whose body is 
soft throughout, but sometimes covered with shells; and, fourth, the 
radiata, whose essential character consists in organs arranged in a radi- 
ated or star-like form around the orifice of the stomach. In addition to 
these there is a vast family comprising lower and inconspicuous forms, 
many of which are so nearly allied to simple vegetable structure as to 
render it doubtful where the animal ends and the vegetable begins. 
These are classified under the division of protozoa. 

Our subject belongs to the family articulata, the external envelope of 
which serves the same pur]>ose as the internal bony framewoi'k or skel- 
eton of vertebrated animals, as it determines the form of the body, pro- 
tects its soft parts, and gives points of attachment to the muscles. This 
external skeleton, however, is not bone, but consolidated skin, contain- 
ing a large proportion of horny or calcareous matter, as may be seen in 
the crawfish and lobster. The terra " articulated " implies that the body is 
made up of an assemblage of segments which are attached to each other 
longitudinally, and held together by a flexible membrane which admits 
of considerable motion. There is also complete bilateral symmetry, the 
two sides being exactly alike, not merely in external form, but for the 
most part in internal structure. 

In some types of this order there are nothing but rudimentary feet, 
as in the leech. But in cases where the members are fully developed, 
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there are never less than six feet, while they are sometimes very nume- 
rous. A distinct head and eyes are almost universally present. 

In the lowest grades, the successive segments of the body are almost 
exact repetitions of each other, so that each segment can almost be 
regarded as a distinct individual. Such is the common tssnia or tape- 
worm, which, though having a gastric cavity and a system of circu- 
lation extending along each mai'gin of the entire body, yet each segment 
contains within itself the means of producing fertile ova; so that, as 
the posterior ones are detached from time to time from the main trunk, 
they are loaded with fertile eggs, and they retain vitality so long as is 
necessary for the preservation of their contents. These detached seg- 
ments have not the power of adding new segments to themselves,^ nor 
of reproducing the head, which remains attached to the surface of the 
intestine by means of a double circle of booklets. Around these 
booklets are four suckers or pores, from which the animal is nourished — 
the successive addition of segments originating from the neck. The 
head of this animal is not larger than the head of a pin. 

There is such a wide range in structure among the members of this 
family that it has been further subdivided into orders, two of which we 
will here recognize, viz: the Hemiptei^a, which includes true bugs, plant 
lice, bedbugs, and body lice; and the Araehnoides, which includes spiders 
and mites. Insects have thirteen segments to the body: first, the head, 
containing the mouth, eyes, and antennae or feelers; the second, third, 
and fourth segments constitute the thorax, the first of which contains 
the first pair of legs; the second, the first pair of wings and second pair 
of legs; and the third having the second pair of wings and third pair of 
legs. The remaining nine segments form the abdomen or body. Some- 
times, however, one or two of the last segments are but imperfectly 
developed. 

The legs consist of several pieces, and from a supposed analogy to the 
limbs of vertebrated animals, the joints have received the names of the 
coxa, or hip; the femur, or thigh; the tibia, or shank; and the tarsus, 
or foot — the latter having two or more joints. 

All articulated animals have a nutritive, a circulatory, a respiratory, 
and a nervous system. The simplest form of an alimentary canal is 
found in the larva of some, which, living on liquid food and expelling no 
solid excretions, is nothing more than a straight tube, ending in a blind 
sac. 

Though the wings of insects perform a function similar to the wings 
of birds, and of some other vertebrata, there is no further analogy 
between them. The basis of aerial locomotion in bats and birds is 
formed by an extension of the skin tissue over the superior extremities. 
While among insects, the wings are superadded organs; and though 
serving the purpose of flight, they have such a close relation to the 
respiratory organs that Oken calls them "aerial gills." 

We have now to remark that insects, as a general rule, are not hatched 
out from the egg in a perfect form. In the first stage they appear as 
grubs, or caterpillars; during their life as such they pass through 
several moultings or casting "off of the outer skin. In this condition 
they are called larva. As they approach the second stage of life the 
wings begin to form under the skin, and they stop eating. In this 
condition they remain for vaiious periods, having either enveloped 
themselves in cocoons, as the silkworm does, or undergoing a great 
thickening of the skin, as the hawk-moth; or hiding themselves behind 
loose leaves, or in crevices, or in the ground, as do some of tJie beetle 
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tribe. This stage is called the chrysalis or pu^Da state. They emerge 
from this in the form of complete insects. The final functions of life 
are then performed — the females deposit their eggs, and both sexes pass 
out of existence. 

At this point it will be necessary to make an apparent divergence to 
the vegetable world in order to understand the manner in which some 
forms of insect life oppose their destructive agency to human skill. 
The ultimate tangible atom of vegetable life is to be seen in the simple 
cell, which is a spherical, transparent body, composed of a thin mem- 
brane which forms its covering, and the contents thereof. In a later 
stage of development a granule appears, which is generally attached to 
one side of the inner wail of the covering. This granule or cell germ 
gradually enlarges and absorbs the contents of the cell until, ultimately, 
it occupies the entire sphere. As this process is going on there may be 
observed a contraction of the germ in the center. This contraction 
increases, and finally separates the germ into two parts, each one of 
which is a perfect cell, endowed with all the functions of the parent. 
As development progresses, each of these undergoes the same change 
and are divided in like manner. By the continuance of this process is 
formed the simplest vegetable structure, composed of a single series of 
cells, as the conferva, etc. 

Sometimes, instead of increasing in a single series, they subdivide lat- 
erally, as well. 
^ , This mode of cell increase, whereby the entire mass of the protoplasm 

|i| I divides and subdivides, is called increase by fission. A second method 

'l : of increase is by gemmation, in which little elevations are first visible 

projecting from the cell, which gradually enlarge and are subsequently 
either separated from the parent cell by constriction of its base, as in 
the yeast plant, or they form branches, as in chara. 

The third mode of increase is that by which cells originate, like 
embryos, in the interior of the parent cell, as exemplified in the proto- 
coecus or snow plant, which increases Avith such wonderful rapidity as 
to redden immense areas of arctic snow in a single night. 

It is this difference in the mode of cell multiplication which gives 
origin to different forms of animal and vegetable tissues. It is neces- 
sary, however, to distinguish between the act of development and the 
force or primary cause which produces that development— a point which 
it is not proposed to discuss at this time. 

I^Tow, as the vegetable organisms derive their nutriment from the air 
and the earth, in the form of water, carbonic acid, and ammonia, we will 
give an illustration of the manner in which these substances minister to 
the development of vegetable life. Take an ordinary seed — a chestnut, 
a buckeye, or a bean, or a peanut — and remove the outer covering; 
everybody knows how to dispose of peanuts after the shell is removed. 
The part which is thus eaten, commonly called kernel, in some plants is 
composed of a single mass, as a grain of corn, and in others of two parts, 
generally symmetrical. These parts are called cotyledons; between, and 
attached to them by a small filament extending to each, lies the germ. 
In the diagram these filaments are elongated, in order to show their 
manner of connection with the cotyledons, which are mainly composed 
of starch; in other kinds of seeds there is oil and. mucus. In either 
case the cotyledons form a mass of food, which, by undergoing changes 
immediately to be noticed, goes to the development of the germ till such 
time as it is able to assume an independent life and elaborate its nourish- 
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ment from the soil and air. The germ is composed of two parts— the 
young radicule or root, and the plumule or young leaves.^ 

There are three conditions necessary to effect the germination of seed, 
viz: heat, air, and moisture. Moisture softens and swells the hard sub- 
stance of the cotyledons, and renders them susceptible to the chemical 
action of the air, which action is promoted by heat. These agencies 
effect the growth and development of the plant; they do not give it life, 
for life is something behind the chemical changes which occur in organic 
structures. 

I have said that the cotyledons are composed mainly of starch. JN ear 
the germ of seeds there is" also a small deposit of a substance called dias- 
tase. In composition it is allied to gluten, or albumen, and it contains 
nitrogen. It possesses the remarkable property of changing a solution 
of starch into dextrine, and then into grape sugar, acting slowly at a 
temperature of thirtv-two degrees, and attaining its most rapid force at 
one hundred and fifty degrees. The starch of the cotyledons being thus 
changed and reduced to a liquid form, commences a movement toward 
the germ through these thread-like vessels, which connect the two. 

With this process commences the actual growth of the germ. Its 
radicle, or root, works its way down in the soil, while the further devel- 
opment of the plumule, or leaves, tends to an upward direction, carrying 
the cotyledons with it. So soon as this portion of the young plant 
becomes exposed to light, there commences another action, under the 
influence of the chemical rays of the sun; and the true process of vege- 
table life is now established, and solid woody fiber becomes a constant 
product of this action. The cotyledons, or, as they are sometimes called, 
the nursing leaves, together with the trae leaves of the plant, absorb 
carbonic acid from the air, at the same time the roots absorb water from 
the soil; for it will be observed that the roots are now sending out 
young fibrils to supply the leaves with the new demand for nourishment. 
As yet, there is no system of circulating vessels developed; the con- 
tained liquids passing from one cell to another through the walls thereof 
by a process called by Dutrecht endosmose. 

Presently, however, some of the walls between a linear series of cells 
are broken down, and a system of tubes, more or less complete, thus 
established, which constitute the principal channels for the ascending 
sap. As the leaves are the organs through which evaporation of super- 
fluous moisture is accomplished, the upward current of sap is propor- 
tioned in activity to the number of leaves and to the perfection with 
which they perform this function. But the leaves also absorb carbonic 
acid and ammonia from the air, and their expanded surfaces are the 
localities where most of these chemical changes take place, which result 
in the production of woody fiber, gum, starch, albumen, sugar, and all 
other secretions peculiar to the vegetable world. Eut atmospheric 
carbon is not only absorbed, but, after absorption, it is decomposed 
within the tissues of the plant, the carbon being retained to combine 
with the elements of water, as part of the secretions just named, and 
the oxygen being returned to the air; this process constitutes the res- 
piration of plants. Bv again referring to this diagram you will see the 
essential relations of carbon to vegetable matter. Nearly all vegetable 
products are composed of carbon, combined with hydrogen and oxygen— 
the elements of water — in nearly the same proportion. 

This plumule, to which we have heretofore referred, now contains a 
bud within the folds of the young leaves. The extremity of every 
branch and every twig of a tree also incloses a bud; these are called 
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terminal buds. Go to any fruit tree at this present time and cut oif a 
small twig of last year's growth, and you will observe several buds 
along the twig from one to two inches apart, and at the very extremity 
you will see the terminal bud. Now apply an eyeglass to the velvety- 
looking bark of this twig. Instead of the smooth surface, as appears to 
the naked eye, you will see hundreds of small hairs densely crowded 
together. Cut off a small piece of the bark and place it under the lens 
of a microscope; each hair appears almost as large as the twig from 
which it came. Some are composed of a single series of cells; others 
are branched, and others again have buds along their sides, preparing 
to make offshoots like unto their older congeners. Now these little 
appendages perform, a specific and very important function in the vege- 
table economy. They not only absorb atmospheric gases, but they 
exhale gases and water; in short, they perform a function closely allied 
to, if not similar, to that of the leaves. It is not improbable that they 
give the first impulsion to the vernal flow of sap before the leaves are 
developed. Eut further investigation is required on this point. Every 
terminal bud represents an aggregation of undeveloped leaves round a 
common axis, and these leaf germs assume a definite position, differing 
in different kinds of trees. In some they are in circles, one above 
another; in some they alternate; in others they are opposite. As we 
go down from the terminal bud these variations are manifest in the 
arrangement of the leaves — opposite, alternate, verticillate, etc. This 
leads us to another practical conclusion: that in the development of the 
leaves there is an extension in the stem caused by an increased develop- 
ment of its cells, so that by the time that one circle of leaf buds is per- 
fected it is removed by cell multiplication and growth from one to two 
inches away from the circle immediately above it. This arrangement 
may be seen in every tree, and it is the uniform method whereby exten- 
sion in exogenous orders is accomplished. 

At the close of the growing season, after the fall of the leaf, the new 
wood possesses the following peculiarities: it is a simple linear growth, 
•with a single bud at the distal extremity; this is called the terminal 
bud. Along the course of its axis other buds may be seen, sometimes 
opposite to each other, sometimes alternating, and sometimes on a spiral 
line. There is no difference in structure or function between these and 
the other terminal bud; each one is destined to form growth exactly 
similar to [the parent stem, or to be converted into a fruit bud. Fruit 
buds do not always appear on the first year's growth of wood; though 
on the peach and some other trees they are very common. There will 
always be seen at the junction of the last year's growth with that of 
the preceding year, a large number of fruit buds in close proximity. 
Below that point, where leaf buds occupied the new wood, other clus- 
ters of fruit buds are developed on short spurs. 

I will now sum up the notable points in connection with these remarks 
on the physiology of plant life. All vegetable growth has its origin in 
a simple cell. All vegetable structures are combinations or aggrega- 
tions of simple cells. The functions of life in plants are to absorb water 
and mineral substances held in solution by their roots, and to absorb 
carbonic acid and ammonia from the air by their leaves and bark. The 
carbonic acid is decomposed, the carbon uniting with the elements of 
water and ammonia to form the various vegetable secretions and to pi'O- 
duce fruit, while the oxygen is set free, and returns to the atmosphere. 
The primary structure of plants being cells, the secondary tissues are 
hairs derived from the increase and aggregation of cells. Leaves are a 
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tertiary product, derived from the hairs. Flowers are modified ^evelop- 
Snts of^leaves; and the development of the germ, which is part of the 
flower produ fruit. And as a corollary, any cause which iHipair^ or 
rPtlrds the full operation of these functions, not only impairs the ulti- 
mSepr^^^^^^ life in the production of fruit, but arrests 

rvelSment in growth, and, if continued, finally destroys the plant 

r 1 av^BOW completed a very long introduction to^ a very short ecture 
nrvd it remains only to apply the argumentum ad insectm. Certain it is 
that theTnterest w^hich iKakened^n account of the actual damage 
that is annually inflicted on fruit and gram crops throughout the State by 
Sedacious insects is not premature. The hard-workmg farmer and the 
Ldus^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^'^^ ^^^^'"^^^ ^'. '\' steady increase 

S those little animals which prey upon every gram-bearing plant and 
every frut^^^^^^^^ tree. Mr. Walsh, of Illinois, estimates the an n^^^^^^ 

dimie in the United States from these insects to be three hundred 
Sions of dollars, and that Illinois alone suffers to the extent of twenty 
m ions of dollars yearly; yet this is in a State where the Wmter chmate 
rsHevere a^^ g^'eat many larv^ of insects; whereas, m 

CalTfornIa the climate is so genial that the functions of insect organism 
are r^^^^^^^^^^ arrested. Hencefthe evils just alluded to must necessarily be 
cumulItTve until the entire destruction of our orchards will be accom- 
Sed unless, happily, some measures may be devised whereby the 
force of S ^ay overcome the force of instinct, or some compensatory 
flption mav be established by nature herself. 

Go iiTto^an orchard or garden at any time of year and you may see 
smaU patches of snow-white, woolly material, about the axis of little 
brnch^es and leaf-buds of trees. By carefully exammmg this matter 
vou will observe that it is an exudation from a large f ^^^^er of soft 
insecrs which are arranged with so much regularity, and ai-e packed so 
c^oSv^oS^^^^ a miner would naturally conclude that they are 

iSed on very rich diggings. In common language, these insects are 
woollv aphides- they are one of the most destructive parasites of the 
^r^llvd^^^^^ their wonderful powers of increase and the per- 

tTnact y ^th Xh they adhere to a trei. Authors state that this orde^^^ 
of ^nse^tllay their eggs in the Fall, and die on the approach of Winter. 
TJnfXnatX^^^^^^^^ there is no die to them. I have a colony three 
vea?s oTd^^^^^ have iever yet seen among them death from natural 
Luses i am satisfied that the old stock of last year has survived the 
cSuoua prev^^^^ weather of the beginning of Wmter, and is now 
renrSn^ The females are viviparous as we 1 as oviparous 

iCfcSedas many as thirty young ones in a single female all of 
wMch were far developed; and, besides these, a large number of unde- 
veWd ova It has beL calculated that a single female wi produce in 
liTeasrtwi hundred thousand offspring; that t^^^^ 
Tipw hiT.r.d everv month, is an established fact and that they win con 
tinl to propaZteTcalifornia for eight months of the year, ,s a result 
of rersond observation. On these premises, supposing there were no 
l^eroperatg to chock production, the offsp-ing of a s,ng e female, 
at the expiratioS of eight months, would be ^^"jlf'.^J^f J^y^'f"^ ^^ ^^0- 

Ut) to recent times the belief was universal that all the \arious pro 
cesses of muSpl Nation in animals had one essential character m com- 
mon that in every species the successive generations were alike; and 
That ths was always the result of sexual genesis; and coroUorative, that 
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each generation consisted of males and females, and from the fertilized 
germs they produce the next generation of males and females arises; 
that each fertilized germ gives rise to but one individual, and the product 
of development is always organized round a single, and not round sev- 
eral axes. But of the different kinds of homogenesis, or, as it is also 
called, gamogenesis— terms which signify genesis by marriage— there is 
a marked contrast between the oviparous and the viviparous. In the 
latter the development is considerably advanced, or almost completed, 
before final detachment takes place fz'om the iDarentj in the former, or 
oviparous, the fertilized germ is detached from the parent, in the shape 
of ova, or eggs, before it has undergone any considerable development. 
This distinction, however, is not sharply defined, as there are transitions 
between the two processes. In ova-viviparous genesis there is an inter- 
nal incubation, and the young in this case leave the parent before there 
IS a perfect development of parental form, there being no placenta to 
nourish them within the body, as in all viviparous animals. Thus in the 
Virginia opossum the young, when first born, are very minute, blind, 
without hair, and shapeless. They are immediately transferred to the 
mother's pouch, which is an extension of skin over the breast, where 
they adhere to the mammary glands for fifty days, at the expiration of 
which time they are as large as a mouse, covered with hair, and have 
their eyes open. 

^ It is now proved that in plants and in numerous animals the succes- 
sive generations are not alike; that from one generation there proceeds 
another, whose members differ more or less from their parents; and that 
these produce others either like themselves or like their parents, or like 
neither; but that eventually the original form reappears. Thus,' instead 
of there being a constant recurrence of the same form, there is a cyclical 
recurrence thereof. This is called asexual or agamogenesis; or, literally 
' genesis without marriage. The continuous product of these is sujjposed 
to die out after an indefinite period, and the familj^ is renewed only by 
an occasional sexual genesis, which follows the same course as its pre- 
decessors. Thus, from a single fertilized germ there arise seed or ova 
giving rise to successive generations which are neither male nor female' 
each generation being derived from a budding process similar to that 
which occurs in some protozoa. 

The hydra affords another illustration of this. From the parent 
animal there are developed small protuberances or buds, which gradu- 
ally assume the shape and character of the parent, the stomach of which 
communicates with the bud. When the latter is perfected a constric- 
tion occurs at its base and a separation ensues, the bud floating off' an 
independent individual to attach itself to some point where it passes 
through all the phases of life, and gives rise to other generations pre- 
cisely as its parent did. 

This mode of reproduction is also illustrated in the vegetable world. 
In every tree there is one main axis, the terminal bud of which never 
produces flowers or seed. But as it grows, it throws off lateral axis or 
branches, and these give rise to an innumerable crop of buds which are 
regarded as sexless. These buds have no independent vitality; they 
have no power of reproducing their kind. There is no development 
during the first year into a sexual form. So it may be for the second 
or third year. Ultimately thei'e is produced from the secondary or 
tertiary axis buds which produce perfect flowers containing male and 
female organs, and from these are derived seed or germs from which 
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reproduction of the plant is accomplished; thus we see a recurrence to 
the original type after several generations of asexual buds. _ 

Thus it is with the aphis, " I^Tot withstanding the great increase in 
the number of independent beings, not one of the viviparous larva 
becomes a complete organism; for so long as this method of multiplica- 
tion is continuing, the type of the perfect insect is never evolved,^ana 
no true sexual characters make their appearance." Thus Protessor 
Owen does not recognize a true ovarium in the aphis, and in his view its 
contents are not true ova in the full sense of the word. They are ca led 
by Huxley, pseudo-ova, and Sieboid has modified the term before applied 
tothisformof production y to pseudo-parfheno genesis. ^ 

Eespecting the number of generations of sexless individuals that the 
aphis may produce, before the reappearance of sexual ones, there is 
nothing determined. Bonnet obtained eleven generations in seven months, 
when the process was arrested by the approach of VV inter. 1 am tne 
fortunate proprietor of a colony which settled on an apple tree four years 
ago, which still retains a vigorous existence, and m which i have never 
yet detected a male insect. 




This diagram represents male and female aphis, from a group which I 
discovered last Summer. On each segment of the abdomen there are 
four spinarets, from which exudes the fine, curling, snow-white wool, 
which IS characteristic of the female insect. There is a physiological 
problem connected with this exudation which I am unable to solve. 

The next diagram displays the contents of the false ovary, which is 
contained in a sexless individual, which I have not yet succeeded in 
isolating without laceration. From twenty to thirty larvae may gen- 
erally be seen, which are nearly ready to escape. Small sized ones, also, 
are detected without difficulty. The fluid in which they float is filled 
with granules, and a number of dark red vesicles, of various sizes, mingle 
with this fluid. Each of these vesicles contain a large number of granules. 
I believe that each granule represents the ovum of a future insect, and 
that cell-multiplication is continuous in each granule, so that, with the 
development of the larvse, there is also developed within it another crop 
of vesicles containing the red granules, which are destined to go through 
the same course of fruition from generation to genei-ation, without limit, 
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except so far as conditions may exist, which are calculated to cut short 
the hfe of the parent; for, within the half developed larv^ may be seen 
the red tmge of the nuclei, and within the young aphis, after birth, may 
be seen the red vesicles, similiar to that from which its own existence 
was derived. 

Passing from the aphides, we will consider aiiother insect, no less 
remarkable on account of its great fecundity and d^tructive habits. The 
scale insect, or aspidiotus, introduces itself to our attention by forming- 
dense colonies on all kinds of fruit trees and shrubbery. Different 
species inhabit different kinds of trees. At the present time the apple 
and pear are its especial victims, and it is rapidly invading the almond, 
peach, and plum trees. x ^ o , 

Take an eyeglass and walk into your garden. On the main trunk, per- 
haps--certainly on the small branches of almost any fruit tree— you will 
perceive a dingy roughness, which, on moderately close inspection, you 
wiU ascertain to be caused by numerous elevations, having very much 
the shape of an oyster or a mussel shell. See how closely they are 
located side by side; and, following the colony upward, they become 
more scattered and fewer in number, till at last they entirely disappear. 
-Uon t hurry, however, in expressing an opinion. Pull down the branch 
and examine the terminal bud with your eyeglass. Don^t you see half a 
f^^T To ""m^^ ^^^^^ ^VQGks on the very edge of some of the envelopes of 
the budr' True; and these are the enfans terrible of this family of aspi- 
diotus, or scale insects. ^ 
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Now then, with a knifo blade take off one of these larger scales, turn 
It upside down, and take another look with your glass, and you will 
see some twelve, eighteen, or fifty eggs occupying the interior of the 
p .u ™^^^^<^ ^^is genial weather has already hatched out a portion 
of the brood; if so the little animal will be cautiously prospecting 
around the edge of the domicile formed from the skeleton of its mothei? 
It js only for a few days that they appear to enjoy the freedom of loco- 
motion as an adhesive secretion appears about the circumference of 
the body and attaches them to the bark, where they continue to ffrow 
till, after three or four moultings, which occupy several months to 
accomplish, they appear as full-grown insects, and leisurely emerge 
from their carpax, and walk off to deposit their eggs on the new wood 
and fresh leat buds of the tree. I do not think, however, they all 
emerge from beneath the scale. I speak with the privilege of chanting? 
my opinion should future observations fail to substantiate my present 
views. Most of the females remain within their covering and die there. 
Ihe ova or eggs which they contain form the basis of next yearns crop. 
-Dunng on last Summer I was unable to detect a single male insect in 



the neighborhood of the newly-hatched colony. The inference is that 
this insect, like the aphides, is subject to agamic reproduction. 

A few months since, I directed your attention to the young insects 
which had located themselves on the bracts of the terminal bud. This 
figure will show you the position they occupy. About the time the bud 
begins to swell, so as to push the bracts outwards and separate them from 
their close envelopment of the inner leaves, the insect is hatched out; 
and, seemingly conscious that some hungry spider is on the alert for a 
tender morceau, it works its way beneath the scale and downwards to 
the base. Its objective point is between the yet undeveloped leaves and 
on the yet undeveloped nodes of the branch, where hard, woody tissue 
has not begun to be deposited. There they become fixed and readily 
absorb the juices of the plant. 

This colonization takes place by dozens, or by scores, of individuals, 
at the same time the incubation is accomplished in the large settlements, 
located on the older wood of the tree. A moderate sized apple or pear 
tree will thus give birth to a population numbering all the way from ten 
thousand to one million of scale insects, which, of course, must receive 
their nourishment from the elaborated sap of the tree. 

It is easy to perceive from this estimate, which is far within reason- 
able limits, how growth may be arrested, and an entire crop be subject 
to abortion, by the presence of this or any other parasitic insect. It is 
calculated that a human being requires some two thousand four hundred 
pounds of food during the course of a year to maintain a standard 
weight of one hundred and fifty pounds. A horse consumes about twelve 
thousand pounds, and an ox in the range of fifteen thousand pounds. 
Insects, from the rudimental nature of their digestive organs, and the 
consequent simplicity of the process of assimilation, do not require so 
much food in proportion to their size. I estimate the full grown scale 
insect to be five times the weight of the egg, and during the four months 
period allowed for active nutrition, during which time the successive 
changes from ova to perfect insect are completed, the insect consumes 
about twenty-five times its weight of food. I also estimate two thou- 
sand eggs are required to weigh one grain. From these data, the one 
million of insects inhabiting the tree will require over three thousand 
nine hundred pounds of nutriment, which must be taken directly from 
the sap which has been elaborated and prepared to enter into the con- 
struction of new leaves, wood, and fruit. Abstracting this important 
amount of pabulum from the tree, and where is the wonder that neither 
growth is effected nor fruit produced. 

The theory conforms to the facts. Constant absorption of the juices 
Avithin the foliar envelopes effectually prevents the development of young 
leaves, and the growth of internodes or space between one leaf and 
another; while the absorption of the insects located on the bark, and 
the complete destruction of the small hairs which cover the bark, arrests 
the essential processes of vegetable life, so far as those processes are 
dependent on the performance of the true function of the bark, A single 
glance at a tree that is attacked by asi^idiotus or aphis will render this 
apparant. 

I purposely limit my remarks to a single species of eriosma or aphis, 
and to one of aspidiotus. There are thirty recognized species of the 
former and at least a dozen of the latter in the United States. Don't 
be alarmed at this number; it is a mere tithe of what .you have to con- 
tend against. Eatzberg calculates that there are six hundred and fifty 
species of insects which are injurious to German forests, A history of 
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the habits of one aiforcls an insight into the history of all. In our inves- 
tigations, we must learn to discriminate between those insects which 
are injurious to vegetation, and other kinds which prey upon those 
insects. Prominent among these latter are spiders and mites. You will 
invariably discover small spiders residing behind buds and under loose 
fragments of bark, in the neighborhood of scale insects. They are ever 
on the alert over fruit trees and shrubbery; among rose bushes and 
flowers this industrious family of insects exhibits its wonderful, in- 
stinctive genius in trapping its prey. Ko sooner does the vernal sun 
warm into developing activity the forces of vegetable life, than gossamer 
threads float through the air, which, intersecting each other, form the 
basis of a wonderful superstructure, which catches on the wing wan- 
dering insects that have started forth to propagate their species. You 
may count one hundred spiders on a very small shrub, each one of which 
will caj)ture at least ten insects in a day, during the early part of the 
season, and in the aggregate you may estimate the vast work which 
they perform in modifying the increase of those species of predacious 
animals which are so small as to escape our ordinary observation. Yet 
notwithstanding the protective aid which is thus extended toward the 
preservation of our fruit trees and flower gardens, should a fair lady 
happen to observe a little spider on the rosebud that has been plucked 
for her especial pleasure, how often do we see her 

"Staring wide, 
"With stony eyes, and heartless, hollow hue, 
Astonish ed stand, as one that had espy'd 
Infernal furies, with their chains unty'd." 

There is another little insect belonging to the family acarina which 
requires especial notice. Step out to your favorite almond or peach 
. tree, or to any other which you may be cultivating in the garden. Look 
carefully in the axes of the branches or twigs, and you may see a cir- 
cumscribed space of a pink color. Now apply your eyeglass, and there 
will be detected a mass of beautiful, spherical, pink-colored eggs, packed 
together so closely that it is difficult to find any unoccupied space be- 
tween thenij indeed, occasionally, they may be seen in double layers. 
If you are ambitious to become a census marshal, practice a little on 
this group. On a linear inch you will find one hundred and sixty; on a 
square inch, full twenty -five thousand; and on the almond tree of four 
years' growth, which is in my garden, I have made a laborious estimate 
whereby the conclusion is reached that there are at least six million of 
these eggs scattered in groups over the trunk and branches. This was 
in September, when the mothers of the eggs were in their full prime 
and beauty. They were coursing round over the trunk, branches, and 
leaves, which caused the tree to assume quite a metropolitan appearance. 
They averaged one hundred to a leaf, and there were thirty thousand 
leaves on the tree; so that there was a living population, besides the six 
million eggs, of three million of acarina. My first impression was to 
denounce this immense horde of adventurers as being exceedingly an- 
tagonistic and injurious to white labor. But I concluded to hold on a 
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while and observe the result of their squatter sovereignty; for the blos- 
som buds of the present year were then in process of formation; more- 
over, their structure and habits were to be studied. 




A microscopic examination exhibited the insect represented in this 
diagram. The body is oval in outline, having the segments very ob- 
scurely defined. On each segment is a row of spines or hairs, which 
are regularly disposed so as to form four longitudinal lines; the legs are 
also provided with these appendages. The neck is retractible. The 
animal passes through several moulting stages, and its c a st-oif epidermis 
adhering to the hairs on its back, gives it, with a casual observation, 
the appearance of wings. With the fall of the leaf, all the animals dis- 
appeared, leaving nothing but the unhatched eggs upon the tree. 




I am almost prepared to believe that this animal is a valuable addi- 
tion to our live stock. On the first of February, the almond tree on 
which they colonized was in full blossom; thus showing that it was not 
injuriously affected by their presence. Large numbers were detected 
on other trees, principally on the almond and peach; and in no instance 
where it was found in numbers have I been able to discover a solitary 
scale insect. Should the proposition be confirmed that this insect 
arrests the progress of the aspidiotus, it will prove to be a very impor- 
tant and happy discovery. It is now rapidly diftusing itself over all 
fruit trees. Whenever yon may see a group of scale insects you will 
see a colony of the eggs of the acarina. I have discovered three species 
of them; the habits of all are essentially the same. 

As regards other means for protecting our orchards and shrubbery, 
there is but little to be said. Various applications have been made to 
destroy the predacious insects which have been the principal subject of 
this lecture, without any established results. Asphaltum, tar, whale oil, 
soap, hme, soda, potash, tobacco, and other things, all have their advo- 
cates, yet no one can say that any partieuhir recipe has proved a specific 
for the evil. The Pacific coast is doomed to be especially victimized by 
it, as our 7v"inters are so mild that all kinds of insects enjoy the longest 
life that is compatible with their organization. But there are side ques- 
tions involved in the case. Every organized structure becomes more 
exposed to diseased influences as it loses the conditions necessary to 
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healthy growth and perfect nutrition. Thus a half-stai'ved bird will be 
covered with vermin; an ill-fed pig will invariably have the mange; and 
even a human baby left dirty and uncombed will soon be as badly off as 
the ivorst-Iooking apple tree in your garden. And yet sensible men will 
dig little holes for fruit trees and stick them down without compost, and 
leave them just as they would a fence post, without subsequent care or 
cultivation, and then wonder why they don*t make a vigorous growth 
and yield good fruit. Even in the best cultivated orchards in the State 
there are natural causes in operation which tend to arrest and prevent 
healthy vegetable nutrition, which are not properly guarded against. 
First among these are the westerly winds of Summer. This is so well 
understood that trees are crowded in gardens and orchards in. order to 
break the force of the wind, and in so doing, as they increase in size, 
sunshine is excluded, and with this are partially shut out not merely 
solar heat and light, but the chemical rays, on the action of which de- 
pend the processes whereby the flavor and excellency of the fruit are 
perfected. With the decrease of light beneath the foliage the conditions 
are established which favor the growth of lichens on the trunk and 
branches; hence one cause of the rapid and general growth of the 
cetraria Californica, so common on fruit trees. You cannot pull off a 
specimen of this lichen without finding from ten to one hundred scale 
insects secreted about its roots. The points of attachment form centers 
of civilization, from which radiate a constant migration to every branch 
and twig. Here, then, is one important indication. Destroy the lichen 
and you remove a prominent cause w^hieh favors the development and 
increase of parasite insects. 

On the trunk oi' a small pear tree, two inches in diameter and six feet 
long, I estimated the total number of living organisms which were domi- 
ciled beneath and among the lichens at not less than twenty thousand; 
and I venture the assertion, based on close observation, that the great 
majority of fruit orchards in Alameda County average not less than one 
hundred thousand of parasitic insects to each tree. Is it a cause for 
wonder, then, that trees are assuming an unhealthy and stunted appear- 
ance, and that fruit is becoming small and unmarketable when such vast 
hordes of suckers are sustaining themselves on the sap by absorbing it 
almost as fast as it is elaborated in the tissues of the plant? But how 
C'dJi these lichens be destroyed? I can tell you that much. All vegeta- 
ble and animal substances are soluble in a strong solution of caustic 
potash, or of potassa and ammonia combined. By direct experiment I 
have ascertained that a solution formed of two gallons of water and 
one pound of ordinary caustic potash, and apiDlicd to the trunk and 
branches of a tree, will destroy the lichens and all the insects that are 
about them, without injuring the bark or young wood. In some cases 
it is probable that more than one application will be necessary. An 
admirable addition to this wash is an infusion of tobacco, -which 1 have 
tried with marked success. The suggestion was made to me by a gentle- 
man who assured me that it w^as infallible. I tried it at once, as no bet- 
ter evidence was needed of its toxicological properties than thixt derived 
from a tobacco chewer. I believe that this is the best prescription that 
can be recommended at the present time. Though the trunk of the tree 
will be dry during the middle and latter part of the day, the hygrometic 
J) roper ties of the potassa will cause a condensation of vapor over it 
during the night, and thus a continued action of the wash on fungoid 
and parasitic growths will be maintained. Mr. E. B, Marti ck, of Ala- 
meda, has successfully applied a mixture of crude petroleum and kerosene 
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for the destruction of the aphides. This application is well worthy of 
more extensive trial. 

As regards the origin of these insects on the Pacific coast, there is 
some doubt. Many of our horticulturists consider them to be natural- 
ized* foreigners. Undoubtedly, they have been extensively diffused by 
ignorant or careless nurserymen. It w^ould be a wise precaution, accom- 
panied with good results, were every flower, shrub, and tree carefully 
examined, and excluded from the garden, in case any insects should be 
detected. 

I am aware that I have made an unreasonable requisition on your 
jjatience, and if in the course of these remai*ks sufficient has been said 
to stimulate some minds to investigation into the processes of nature as 
exhibited in the microscopic world, I shall feel that a good work has 
been humbly performed. Though the progress of science has been 
unprecedented for the last few years, each new discovery, instead of 
restricting the field of pleasurable toil, opens new domains for research, 
new^ subjects for thought, wherein mind can bring itself into closer com- 
munion with nature and become the recipient of greater powder and of 
higher endowments. 
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UNDERGROUND IRRIGATION. 



BY E. P. AIKEN. 



There has never been a period in the history of the world when so 
much attention has been given to the science of agriculture, in all its 
diiferent departments, as the present. This fact forms one of the most 
conspicuous features of the present age, showing plainly that there is 
a growing conviction among all devoted to the pursuit of agriculture 
that the relations of science to practice ought to be better understood; 
that no one who expects to be successful in his agricultural operations 
can aflPord to be without some knowledge of the scientific principles of 
his particular branch of the business. We see this exemplified in the 
i^apid increase of agricultural journals, and new works coming from the 
press which treat upon special subjects in a scientific manner. These 
publications are of vital importance to those who are engaged in the 
different branches of agriculture upon which they treat, and are eagerly 
sought after and studied by many who twenty-five years ago proclaimed 
book farming a humbug. There is also a great growth of inquiry in the 
minds of our agriculturists into the whys and wherefores of agricul- 
tural practices which habit and custom in times long gone by have 
made, seemingly, as unchangeable as the laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians. We see this strongly exemplified in the rapid increase of agri- 
cultural clubs throughout the country, in the eager desire of our 
farmers to come together and compare notes on similar subjects, to 
impart and illustrate the results of diiferent experiments for the benefit 
of the whole. This indicates a desire for a higher and better system 
of management in the great principles of agriculture than that of our 
ancestors. The result of this exchange of ideas will be to establish. 
new facts and suggest new improvements, and a problem that might 
under other circumstances take a lifetime to work out may be here 
demonstrated at a single meeting, and thereby the ways and means of 
others' prosperity become common property at trifling expense. 

The time has come when the laws of nature, which govern and pro- 
mote the growth of matter throughout the vegetable kingdom, should 
not be held as secrets by any one; and I hold that he who would refuse 
to impart to his neighbor any important discovery in the process of 
agriculture would, if he had the power, shut out the blessed sunlight 
and rains sent from Heaven, from every farm but his own. 

The dull, plodding laborer, who has not a single thought above the 
number of hours he is obliged to labor for a day's work, is not the origi- 
nator of new ideas and facts any more than the animal he drives. The 
present advanced condition of agriculture, as compared with the past, 
as a practical art, and the great improvements effected in it, are due to 
men of intelligent minds, of observation and skill, who have devoted 
their time and talents to it; and the success of any new industry must 
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greatly depend upon the intelligence, skill, and energy of those who 
undertake it. 

Among the many important branches of agriculture which are excit- 
ing the attention of farmers generally, there is no one of such vital 
importance to the future prosperity of our State, and to every indi- 
vidual engaged in agTi cultural pursuits, as irrigation, or the operation 
of causing water to flow over oar lands and pass through soils under 
cultivation, for the nourishment of growing crops. That water is the 
most important and indispensable agent in promoting the growth of 
vegetation throughout the world, no one will pretend to deny. It is 
also a well-established fact that its elements constitute the greater por- 
tion of all vegetables, fruits, and life-sustaining plants. The various 
materials concerned in vegetation, as food for plants, are all equally 
necessary for their growth and development; no one of them can be 
dispensed with, nor can they be replaced by anything else, or an 
increased amount of some other ingredient — all must be supplied 
together. In the absense of any one, the rest, however abundant, are 
wholly incapable of supporting vegetation, and a deficiency of any one 
naturally limits the ettect of the remainder. In this dry climate we 
see these facts illustrated by the parched and stunted appearance of 
vegetation, for want of water during our Summer months; and the fact 
that irrigation, or watering the soil under growing crops, is of para- 
mount importance to the successful agriculturist, no thoughtful man 
will deny. It may be safely laid down as an established principle, that 
in order to be successful in the cultivation of growing crops, and espe- 
cially the different varieties of fruits, by the aid of irrigation, the culti- 
vator must have, as far as it can be acquired, the control over the water 
by which the soil is affected. 

While a reasonable quantity of water is a great and powerful instru- 
ment of vegetation when properly applied, it becomes a corresponding 
evil when beyond our control, especially if allowed to spread out over 
our lands, settling about trees and plants and becoming stagnant. The 
effect of stagnant water is destructive to vegetation. It reduces the 
temperature of the soil by excluding the air and the gases contained in 
the atmosphere, which are so beneficial to the growth of plants. 

The productive influences of the overflowing of our rivers upon the 
alluvial lands we are all familiar with. These, however, are usually 
charged with a deposit very enriching to the soil. The land being 
inclined from the river, a natural drainage is effected, which leaves the 
soil in fine condition for the growing of a crop. These lands can always 
be depended upon to grow a fair crop without irrigation; while on the 
other hand, we have immense ti'acts of land which, in their present or 
natural state, though rich in all the elements necessary for growing any 
crop, are comparatively unproductive for want of water to moisten 
them. When these lands shall be irrigated during the six months that 
we are without rain — and I predict that the day is not far distant when 
they will be watered — we shall see our treeless plains covered with a 
growth of young forest trees, orchards of the choicest fruits of every 
clime, and fields green with growing crops the year round. 

We have underlying these plains, at a depth of from nine to twelve 
feet, a mine richer than our mines of gold, and as exhaustless as the 
ocean, the treasures of which remain in store for our farmers, to be 
appropriated by them at will. By simply boring a hole into the earth, 
and inserting the oi'dinary lifting pump, attaching it to a windmill, or, 
what is better, one of Churchman's horse-powers, we tap a source of 
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endless wealth. Many rich mines have been opened in the mountains of 
California which have poured out their harvests of gold broadcast to 
enrich the people of other States. There yet remains this mine under- 
lying our plain lands, for the benefit of our own people. We have but 
to utilize it, and prove to the world that the productiveness of California 
is absolutely without a limit. 

Now, I wish to call attention more particularly to the various modes 
to be adopted that will accomplish this end. We would not, at this 
time, discuss the most desirable way of irrigating the farm lands of 
New England, or the richer soils of the Middle States; our special 
interest is now turned toward the peculiar soils in these homes of our 
adoption in California. 

I will not presume to be a teacher in the art of irrigation. It is a 
subject as new to me as to any one. But I will give my view^s for 
what they are worth, trusting that others who have more knowledge 
upon the subject than I have will do the same. The solution we 
wish to arrive at is how to accomplish the object desired in the easi- 
est and most economical manner. It would be idle to attempt to fix 
any particular rule to govern the work of irrigation. We have only 
to consider here the general principles to govern us in pi'osecuting our 
work, consequent upon different circumstances, such as the nature of 
the soil, the distance to conduct the water, or the amount of land to be 
moistened. Under all circumstances, we should avoid surface irrigation 
w^hen it can be made convenient and practicable to conduct the water 
under the surface m pipes. 

I am inclined to think that many have entertained erroneous opin- 
ions concerning the amount of water needed in irrigating trees and 
plants, and the size of pipe necessary to accomplish the pui'pose. 
The quantity of water necessary for this purpose is very small if 
properly managed. Much of the pipe used in draining land in England, 
where the art of drainage is carried to perfection, is only of one inch 
bore, and I believe that pipe with a bore of that size will have capacity 
enough to irrigate our lands if properly laid. In support of my argu- 
ment, and as an illustration, I make the following quotation from a cele- 
brated author on drainage in England: 

"It was on the ninth of November that I inspected the drainage of 
Hammond's farm, recording the facts that after a rain of about twelve 
hours duration on the seventh, I found the drains on the ninth, in a 
nine-acre piece, three feet deep, just dribbling, and those in a hop- 
ground adjoining, four feet deep, exhausted, Hammond having observed 
previously to my arrival that the greatest stream at the outfall of each 
drain amounted to about the half bore of the inch pipe. The rain gauge 
informs us that forty eight one hundredths of an inch in depth of rain 
fell upon each square foot of surface in the observed nine of twelve 
hours. This quantity is equivalent to sixty-nine and one tenth cubic 
inches, or two and a half pounds, which, divided by twelve hours, gives 
little more than two tenths of a pound per square foot of surface per 
hour for the weight of the i*ain. The drains were twenty-four feet 
asunder, and each pipe a foot in length, so that each pipe had to receive 
the water falling upon twenty-four square feet of surface, equal to sixty 
pounds, or six gallons; and as the time which this quantity occupied in 
descending through the soil and disappearing was about forty-eight 
hours, it results that one and one quarter pounds, or one pint per hour, 
entered the drain through the crevice existing between each pair of 
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pipes. The weight of rain per acre which fell during the twelve hours 
amounted to one hundred and eight thousand and nine hundred pounds, 
or forty-eight and six tenths tons, which, on the whole piece of nine 
acres, is equal to four hundred and thirty-seven and four tenths tons; 
and each drain discharged nineteen tons, equal to about four tenths of a 
ton per hour on the mean of forty-eight hours; but when the flow was 
the greatest, I find that each drain must have discharged at the rate of 
five times this quantity per hour, which affords proof of the faculty of 
the pipes to receive and cai'ry oif a fall of rain equal to two and one 
half inches in twelve hours — a rainfall which is quite unknown in this 
climate.'* 

We may, therefore, consider the fact of inch -bore pipes for agricul- 
ture drainage to be fully demonstrated; and does it not follow that the 
same sized pipe will answer the purpose of returning the same amount 
of water to the soil? If so, inch- bore pipes laid at twelve feet asunder 
will be more than sufficient for ordinary purposes, I would, how- 
ever, recommend that the main pipe or feeder be larger in all cases, and 
increased in size in proportion to the number of laterals to be supplied. 
There are many reasons why we should adopt the plan of underground 
irrigation in preference to conducting water over the surface in furrows 
or trenches. Surface watering encourages the roots of trees and all 
plants to remain near the surface; it renders the surface compact and im- 
pervious to the light, heat, and air necessary for the successful growth of 
plants, unless the soil is immediately stirred with the cultivator. Then 
new furrows must be made to repeat the operation. The whole operation 
of surface irrigation requires the constant attention of the operator, or 
accidents will happen. It also requires more than four times the quan- 
tity of water that underground irrigation does. Objections too numer- 
ous to mention might be presented against surface irrigation, which, ia 
the main, are entirely overcome by the adoption of underground irriga- 
tion; and I believe underground irrigation to be the cheapest and most 
economical method of conveying water through the soil for the purpose 
of irrigating small tracts of land for orchards, nurseries, hop yards, 
strawberry grounds, etc. In my opinion, by the adoption of this method 
of irrigating the strawberry, the nature of the plant can be materially 
changed and the season of bearing lengthened. The roots of the plants 
will run down, seeking the water coming from below, and will not be so 
much affected by the scorching rays of the sun. 

The kind and stylo of pipe to be used in irrigation requires our serious 
consideration, for upon this point rests our success. We must have 
complete control over the water used, to accomplish our purpose. The 
old style of pipe for drainage will not do, for the reason that you have 
not this control. The water will issue fi^eely from the orifices near the 
supply, while at a distance very little will reach them, and consequently 
the ground will be unevenly irrigated. To avoid this difficulty, I have 
invented a plan for the arrangement of pipes- and the conducting of 
water, which gives complete control over the water, for which I have 
applied for a patent, and now offer rights to use it on such terms as place 
it within the reach of all. The following description will convey a cor- 
rect idea of the same: 

Take two by three-inch redwood scantling; hajp^ half-round groove 
J)lowed in it by machinery, one inch deep; after seasoning the lumber, 
give it a coating of gas tar, and it is ready to put together. Take two 
pieces and nail them together, with one foot projecting at each end; to 
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break the joints when laid. We now have a pipe of two-inch bore, six- 
teen or eighteen feet long, as the case may be, ready for laying down, 
made of a material almost indestructible, that will last for years. The 
cost of the lumber, plowed ready for nailing together, is twenty-seven 
dollars and fifty cents per thousand running feet, which includes the 
two pieces necessary for making the pipe. Tlie coating with tar, nailing, 
and laying down any farmer can do himself Be i ore laying the pipe, 
small holes, the size of a pipe stem, should be bored through the sides of 
the pipe at intervals of twelve inches, alternately, just above the center; 
or the upper half of the tube may be sawed transversely so as to pro- 
duce orifices through which the water may escape. This may be the 
cheapest mode of jDiercing the tube. 

The lower part of the pipe being whole or tight, no water can escape 
until the pipes are half full, if laid level. The pressure of the water 
being equal, it will then be forced out through the cuts or holes in the 
upper half in equal quantities at all points. This model is made to rep- 
resent a scale of one half inch to the foot. The large box (No. 1) is the 
supply receiver, to be placed under a pump or hj'drant, receiving the 
conducting pipe at A, which conducts the water in any direction in a 
straight line. Where the direction is to be changed, the pipe enters a 
small box well (No. 2), which i*eceives similar pipe running in other 
directions. 

If the ground is inclining, and we wish to extend our pipes, and, at 
the same time, retain the same depth in the ground, w^e are forced to 
change our level. This is accomplished as represented by box well No. 
3. The pipes enter this on the same level, letting the water out on the 
other side into pipes on a lower level. 

The water in the j)ipes is controlled and directed by means of valves 
.covering the ends of the pipes which carry the water from the wells. 
The pressure of water flowing into these wells from the supply pipe 
will keep the valves closed. They can be opened by the operator by 
means of a rod attached to them, allowing the whole volume of water 
to flow in either direction. 

No. 4 represents a box well for conducting water from the npper to a 
lower terrace, on terraced grounds. The pipe enters at C, on the upper 
terrace, letting the water into the pipes laid on the lower terrace at B, 
controlled by valves reached by opening doors, F and G. 

The wells are made deeper than the pipes are laid, to receive and hold 
any sediment that may be in the water, which may be removed w^hen 
necessary. 

Among the many advantages claimed for the above arrangement of 
pipes over any other know^n to the inventor, we will mention the fol- 
lowing: 

First — And one of the most important — we have complete control 
over the water; can conduct it in the pipes long distances, regardless of 
the nature or condition of the soil, without waste; guide it in any direc- 
tion, and force it from the pipes in large or small quantities, at the 
pleasure of the operator. 

Second — It is claimed to be cheaper in the long run than the ordinary 
method of surface irrigation, as the pipes once laid in the ground will 
last a lifetime. 

Third — There is a saving of at least eighty per cent of water, and as 
much in labor, over surface irrigation. There is but little loss by evap- 
oration, and plants will not require watering as often when they receive 
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the water from below. It does not require a person to watch the opera- 
tion for fear of accidents, so frequent in surface irrigating. 

Fourth — The water can be applied to the soil at any time of day or 
night, without fear of any scalding eifect of the sun upon the soil or 
plants. The surface, after watering, remains in fine condition for the 
light and heat, and the gases of the atmosphere to penetrate to the roots 
of plants. These elements, so indispensable to the rapid and healthy 
growth of plants, are to a great extent shut out by the ordinary method 
of surface irrigation. 

Fifth — By having a reservoir in connection with these pipes, manure 
in a liquid state may be applied directly to the roots of plants, carrying 
with it all the ammoniaeal gases and fertilizing properties contained in 
it, which by any other mode of application would lose a great percent- 
age by evaporation. 

Sixth— If this system of irrigating could be generally adopted in the 
yards and gardens of our cities, it would no doubt be beneficial in a 
sanitary point of view, lessening the tendency to malaria and its conse- 
quent diseases, and to a great extent prevent the breeding of mosqui- 
toes, both of which are assisted by, if not directly attributable to, surface 
irrigation. 

Seventh — These pipes, as arranged for irrigating the soil, will also 
answer the purpose of drainage — draining the soil above the level of the 
pipes of any excess of water during the Winter season. By simply re- 
moving the plugs in the ends of the pipes we reverse this operation, and 
they become drainage pipes. 

As the pipes become exhausted of irrigating water and the soil 
becomes saturated by rain, the drainage water will enter them through 
the same orifices where it is forced out by the irrigating process. As it 
flows out at the ends of the pipes from which the plugs have been 
removed, it can be conducted into lower drains or sewers, leaving the 
soil above the level of the pipes in fine condition for the healthy growth 
of vegetation. 
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Transactions of the 



Table of Statistics — Continued. 



There are in the State, according to additional returns in the Surveyor Gene- 
ral's office: 



Niinfiber of grist mills run bj steam power, with 199 run of 

stone 

dumber of grist mills run by water power, with 138 run of 
stone , 

dumber of barrels of flour produced 

IS"umber of bushels of corn ground 

Number of steam sawmills 

Number of water sawmills 

Number of feet of lumber produced 

Number of shingles produced.. 

Number of quartz mills 

Number of tons of rock crushed 

Number of raining ditches, of an aggregate length of 5,618 
miles, and running 214,065 inches of water per day 

Number of irrigating ditches, irrigating 110,090 acres 

Number of sheep 

Number of Cashmere and Angora goats 

Number of hogs 

Number of hives of bees 

Number of horses 

Number of mules 

Number of asses 

Number of cows 

Number of calves 

Number of beef cattle [,,\\ 

Number of oxen 

Number of prune trees 

Number of mulberrj^ trees 

Number of almond trees 

Number of walnut trees 

Number of grape vines 

Number of gallons of wine made 

Number of gallons of brandy made 

Number of breweries 

Number of gallons of malt liquor made !.!! 

Number of apple trees 

Number of peach trees \,,\, 

Number of pear trees !....!! 

Number of plum trees '.!!.!!!!!, 

Number of cherry ti'ees 

Number of nectarine trees ! !.'].!!!!! 

Number of quince trees 

Number of apricot trees !!.!!!!!.*.! 

Number of fig trees 

Number of lemon trees *.!^ 

Number of orange trees !!...!!!! 



69 

72 

1,041,194 

173,811 

198 

124 

326,891,867 

190,300,530 

311 

572,913 

772 
546 
3,158,193 
15,373 
219,057 
23,268 
237,280 
24,176 
1,356 
260,145 
200,766 
218,456 
7,259 
18,925 
553,032 
484,864 
129,615 
30,889,366 
4,614,879 
147,135 
137 
3,770,467 
1,370,971 
882,338 
297,841 
249,464 
144,120 
43,776 
36,940 
92,326 
52,550 
8,973 
50,156 
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Number of olive trees •• 

Number of pounds of silk cocoons produced 

Number of pounds of butter made 

Number of pounds of cheese made 

Number of pounds of wool clipped 

Number of pounds of honey produced 

Number of bushels of onions raised 

Number of tons of hay 

Number of pounds of flax 

Number of pounds of hops 

Number of pounds of tobacco 

Number of pounds of peanuts 

Number of bushels of beans 

Number of pounds of castor beans 

Number of tons of potatoes 

Number of tons of sweet potatoes 

Number of bushels of oats 

Number of bushels of rye 

Number of bushels of corn 

Number of bushels of buckwheat 

Number of bushels of peas 



13,282 

106,168 

7,734,469 

2,741,198 

10,481,042 

403,922 

139,996 

411,420 

2,052,200 

445,036 

48,050 

435,648 

138,438 

642,800 

1,067,647 

5,268 

2,164,047 

35,955 

1,248,372 

7,595 

91,144 
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Transactions of the 



RECLAMATION AND IRRIGATION. 



BY J. ROSS BROWNE. 



Owing to the peculiarities of our climate, the farming interests of this 
State are subject to contingencies of droughts and floods, which, under 
a judicious application of labor and capital, could be turned into positive 
sources of wealth. The purpose of the present article is to indicate in 
what way an equitable distribution might be made of the Winter i^ains, 
so that in seasons of drought we would have all the water we require, 
and in seasons of flood, ample protection against overflow. 

It will not be questioned that agriculture is the most important inter- 
est of California, Yerj few who came here in eighteen hundred and 
forty-nine, and indeed many years later, anticipated the change which 
has taken place in this respect. The opinion that mining would be the 
leading interest prevailed long after it became known that agriculture 
was a prominent source of wealth. The history of all mining countries 
shows that agriculture and manufactures become ultimately the most 
permanent sources of prosperity. Baron Humboldt, whose enlarged 
experience of various countries, profound learning, and careful habits 
of research, entitle his opinion to universal weight, savs, that " the 
influence of mining on the progressive cultivation of the country, is 
more durable than the mines are themselves, and that the produce of 
the earth derived from agriculture is the sole basis of permanent opu- 
lence." Nor is this a modei'n axiom, derived from the ex-oerience of 
Christian nations; for, according to Sir John Francis Davis, it is a prin- 
ciple laid down in the Book of Mencius, that "the ground is the original 
source of all wealth, and the principal subject of taxation. Agriculture, 
therefore, is called the root, and manufactures and trade the branches, 
and hence the higher honor and attentions bestowed on the former." 

In new countries, as in California, where the means of access are in 
the first instance limited, population is generally attracted by the discov- 
ery of sources of wealth offering immediate and extraordinary rewards. 
Gold was the magnet which brought to our shores the pioneers of eigh- 
teen hundred and forty-eight and forty-nine. But wherever land is suit- 
able for cultivation, experience shows that even the fascinating pursuit 
of mining must eventually jield the precedence to agriculture. 

ENCOURAGEMENT OF IMMIGRATION. 

The capacity of this State to sustain a large number of inhabitants is 
undoubted; yet, with ail our advantages, and starting with a sudden 
influx of intelligent and energetic people from all parts of the world, 
we now, after twenty-two years experience, find ourselves with an 
aggregate population of less than four to the square mile, while the 
remaining States and Territories of the Pacific slope contain an aggre- 
gate of less than one to the square mile. 
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The expectation that population would flow into the country the 
moment the Central Pacific Eailroad was completed was unreasonable. 
It requires time, and knowledge of the country and its resources, to bring 
about so important a change. During the past few years much of this 
knowledge has been obtained, and it now only remains to offer the 
requisite facilities for intercommunication and settlement to fill up the 
country. Much may be expected in the future, if we adopt an intelli- 
gent course of action. An industrious and energetic people, such as we 
desire, will settle where they can obtain at cheap rates lands suitable 
for cultivation, and where they can be within I'each of the refining 
influences of churches, schools, and public librai'ies. Unless we have 
improved systems of agriculture and the usual accessories of inter- 
course in a civilized country, these advantages cannot exist. With all 
our resources— with the richest mineral and agricultural lands in the 

world with extraordinary natural advantages for manufactures—the 

desideratum felt by every intelligent citizen x)f California is an increase 
of population. For twenty years this has been a subject of newspaper 
discussion; yet up to this time there has been no organized effort, on an 
adequate scale, to meet the requirements of the situation. 

The resources of a country are intrinsically valuable in proportion to 
the facilities existing for their development. Without abundant labor 
the natural wealth of the State is of no avail. This is a question of 
general as well as of local interest. It has been a prominent subject 
of discussion for years past; and various measures have been submitted 
to the Legislature for the purpose of securing State aid to encourage 
immigration. jSTone will deny that the growth of California in population 
and wealth during the past ten or fifteen years has been slow compared 
with that of the new States east of the Eocky Mountains. A reason 
for this may be found in the general apathy which has prevailed until 
recently on the subject of local improvements. 

The total area of the eight States and Territories forming what is 
called the Pacific slope, is nine hundred and three thousand and nine- 
teen square miles. The total population is now about eight hundred 
and fifty thousand^less than one to the square mile. The New Eng- 
land States, omitting fractions, have forty-nine; the Middle States, sixty- 
nine; the Southern Coast States, fifteen; the Western Central States, 
twenty; the Northwestern States, twenty-two; and Texas, two. The 
density of population in Europe and other foreign countries is estimated 
as follows: ^ , ^ . ^ ^ 

Russia in Europe, twenty-eight; Austria, one hundred and forty-one; 
France, one hundred and seventy-two; England, three hundred and 
thirty-two; Great Britain and Ireland, two hundred and twenty-five; 
Prussia, one hundred and fifty-one; Spain, seventy-eight; Turkey in 
Europe seventy-three; Sweden and Norway, fifteen; Belgium, three 
hundred and eighty-eight; Portugal, ninety-five; Holland, two hundred 
and fifty-nine; Denmark, one hundred and one; Switzerland, one hun- 
dred and sixty; Greece, fifty-five; Mexico, seven; Central America, 
eighteen. 

It will' thus be seen that while the population in the Pacific States 
and Territories is less than one to the square mile, some of the countries 
of Europe exceed three hundred, as for example, England, three hun- 
dred and thirty-two; Belgium, three hxmdred and eighty-eight. 

This statement shows conclusively what we most need. We have 
climate and natural resources equal to those of the Atlantic States, and 
superior to any in Europe; we have land enough for the support of 
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millions of laborers where we have now only thousands. Abundant 
labor and cheap living will develop the dormant wealth of the country. 

Frederick Kapp, Commissioner of Immigration for the State of 'New 
York, estimates the average value of an immigrant to be one thousand 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars. Dr. Engel, Director of the Prus- 
sian Statistical Bureau, estimates the loss to Prussia in sixteen years, 
by an excess of one hundred and eighty thousand nine hundred and 
forty -four emigrants over immigrants, at one hundred and eighty mil- 
lion thalers, and says that "a ship loaded with emigrants is often looked 
upon as an object of compassion; it is, nevertheless, in a politico-econom- 
ical point of view, generally more valuable than the richest cargo of 
gold dust." 

Governor Haight says, in his last official message, that " the import- 
ance of inviting and facilitating the immigration of a farming popula- 
tion from the Eastern States and Europe has been felt by all intelligent 
men in California, and was presented to the Legislature at the last 
session for their consideration and action. Ko part of the world offers 
inducements to such immigration equal, in all respects, to the Pacific 
coast of the United States." 

PROGRESS OF OUB. AGRICUIiTXJRAL INTEREST. 

A significant illustration of our agricultural progress may be found in 
our mining reports and market reviews. In eighteen hundred and forty- 
nine the actual yield of gold in California was ten millions of dollars; in 
eighteen hundred and fifty, thirty-five millions; in eighteen hundred 
and fifty-one, forty-six millions; in eighteen hundred and fifty-two, fifty 
millions; in eighteen hundred and fifty-three, fifty-seven millions; since 
which date it has gradually decreased to an average annual product of 
about twenty millions of dollars. 

During the years named we imported from the Atlantic States and 
South America most of the supplies necessary for the support of our 
population. Contrast this with our agricultural products during the 
past year. The total value of the wheat, barley, oats, hay, wine, wool, 
fruit, butter, cheese, and hides produced in California in eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-two, is estimated at seventy-five millions of dollars, of 
which our exports will probably exceed fifty millions. The wheat crop 
alone reaches about twenty-five millions, being an excess of ^ve millions 
over our gold yield; and the total of our agricultural products exceeds 
by about ten millions of dollars the entire yield of the precious metals 
throughout the United States. 

These astounding results have been produced by the hard labor and 
individual energy of our farming population, numbering in the aggregate 
less than twenty-four thousand souls. When we consider that as late as 
eighteen hundred and sixty the total area of land in cultivation was only 
nine hundred and thirty-seven thousand one hundred and thirty-three 
acres, and that in eighteen hundred and seventy-one and seventy- 
two it reached three million six hundred and fifty-three thousand one 
hundred and eighty-three acres, our progress seems incredible. And 
yet how little has been done! California, according to a late report 
of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, contains an aggregate 



area of one hundred and twenty million nine hundred and forty-seven thou- 
sand eight hundi-ed and forty acres, " of which not less than eighty-nine 
-illions, including swamp and tuie lands capable of reclamation, are 
lited to some kinds of profitable husbandry. Of these, over forty 
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millions are fit for the plow, and the remainder present excellent facili- 
ties for stock raising, fruit growing, and all other branches of agriculture. 
This agricultural area exceeds that of Great Britain and Ireland, or i-he 
entire peninsula of Italy." Yet England contains three hundred and 
thirty-two inhabitants to the square mile, Ireland two hundred and 
twenty-five, and Italy two hundred and fifty; while California, esti- 
mating its population at six hundred thousand, contains only a fraction 
over three, and of this infinitesimal population, five sixths live in cities, 
towns, and villages. When I say how little has been done, I mean to 
say how much remains to be done — how many millions of acres to be 
subdued and cultivated and made a source of unbounded prosperity to 
millions of human beings. 

THE mining interest. 

An agricultural population of twenty-four thousand has produced 
seventy-five millions dollars, almost entirely without the aid of capital.^ 
It is in great part clear profit to the State. Looking at that branch of 
industry peculiarly fostered by legislation and by financial operators, 
what do we see? The latest Mining Stock Review reports that the divi- 
dends on all the mining stocks deemed of sufiicient importance to be 
quoted on the Stock Board, only exceed the assessments for, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-two, by one and a half millions of dollars. While 
individuals have made money, I fear a true record of all the mines 
worked would.not show much better results. If we consider the amount 
of capital invested in mining, in machinery, sluices, mills, and dead 
work, and the estimated population of Mty thousand actually engaged 
in that branch of industry, and compare the results with those achieved 
by our farming population, numbering less than one half, I am sure it 
will be admitted that the agricultural counties have done their share in 
contributing to the wealth of the State. 

JSTo banks or bank rings have stood ready to take shares in their enter- 
prises and back them by heix\y loans; their stock has never drawn forth 
the millions hoarded on California street; they have never subsidized 
Legislatures to reduce their taxes to mere nominal rates; very few 
accommodations have been extended to them either by capitalists or by 
legislators, and yet to-day the actual cash results of their industry add 
more to the wealth of the country than all the mines of all the States 
and Territories in the Union. 

Had agriculture received the same encouragement given to mining 
and stock speculations; had the farmers enjoyed the facilities so freely 
granted by our financial potentates to the builders of tunnels and quartz 
mills and the dealers in mining scrip; had they possessed the secret of 
raising the wind on prospective wheat and wine and wool crops known 
to those enterprising gentlemen, whose checks on prosi>eetive diamond 
crops are so promptly honored, we might now, instead of having three 
and a half millions of acres under cultivation, have ten millions, and 
instead of a gross annual product of seventy-five million dollars we 
might have upwards of two hundred million dollars. 

I say nothing against legitimate mining. While gambling of any kind 
is inimical to the welfare of a people, no branch of industry requiring 
mechanical skill and scientific knowledge to make it profitable can justly 
be said to contain in itself elements injurious to public morals or the 
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prosperity of the State. Wild and hazardous speculations furnish their 
own remedy in time, and I venture to hope that the day is not distant 
when money can be had at reasonable rates for the improvement of our 
lands and the establishment of manufactures* 

CAUSE OF COMPLAINT. 

What I consider a subject of just complaint is this: not that our banks 
and banking institutions refuse to engage in enterprises which do not 
come within the legitimate sphere of their business, but that they use 
their influence to divert capital from investments likely to benefit the 
country into such channels as will best subserve the pecuniary interests 
of the ojOScers and trustees, or their special favorites. This is not banking 
at all; it is simply gambling on other people's credit, if not on other 
people's money. 

Let any farmer who desires to dyke, drain, irrigate, or fence his land; 
to plant a fruit orchard, a vineyard, or an orange grove; to go into the 
business of cotton raising, silk growing, or the manufacture of beet 
sugar — all sound and legitimate enterprises, well tested on this coast — 
let such a farmer undertake to raise money in San Francisco at a reason- 
able rate of interest, and he will find that the money market is "unusu- 
ally tight." By working at it a long time, offering ruinous rates of 
interest, sharing his prospective profits liberally, and giving security to 
the amount of three to one, he may possibly be accommodated; but I 
would be sorry to invest largely in his chances. The fact that his enter- 
prise is sound and legitimate is sufficient to damn it. Even now, I 
believe he could raise money more readily on diamond lands than on 
swamp lands or agricultural enterprises. 

It may be said, with some show of reason, that the proper sources 
for the supply of capital are those having a direct interest in its appli- 
cation; that the farmer who raises wheat should borrow money from 
the grain merchant; the wool producer from the wool merchant; the 
viniculturist from the wine merchant, etc. To a certain extent this is 
now done.^ Money can be raised on crops actually in the ground, or 
wool flourishing on the backs of our sheep, leaving a very large margin 
to cover risks; but the difficulty is to get your land in a condition to 
produce the crops, and to get the crops away when produced, without 
paying consequential damages; in other words, to furnish the two or 
three hundi'ed per cent security upon which to obtain the necessary 
advances of money for the establishment of your business- 

The truth is, the grain merchants, the hucksters, the middlemen, the 
shippers, the railroad men, the sack makers, the law makers, the Asses- 
sors, and the Tax Collectors manage to hold the agricultural classes in a 
condition of servitude unparalleled in a free countrj'. They are worse 
off than the Americans in Arizona or the Mexicans in Sonora, of whom 
the Apaches say that the former make their guns and pistols and fur- 
nish them with uniforms, while the latter raise horses and cattle for 
them and give them occasionally contributions in the way of wives. 

WHO GETS THE PROFITS. 

I have myself seen wheat selling for one hundred per cent more than 
the farmer got for it; wine retailing at the hotels in San Francisco at 
one dollar and Miy cents a bottle, while it sold at Los Angeles for forty 
cents a gallon, or eight cents a bottle; grapes sold at eight and ten 
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cents a pound, while the producer got only seventy-five cents a hundred; 
and fruit thrown into the Bay of San Francisco because the fruit dealers 
could not get rid of it fast enough to keep it from rotting, at five cents 
a pound, while the fruit growers would be glad to sell it at thirty dol- 
lars a ton. , , , T.T T 

It is said that these things always regulate themselves. JNow i ques- 
tion if anything regulates itself. The farmers, viniculturists, and fruit 
growers must combine for their own protection, as the grain dealers 
and hucksters combine for their own profit— otherwise they will con- 
tinue to labor for the benefit of those, who, however useful as a class, 
produce nothing. . -^ ,. . 

When we look abroad for assistance, we find that foreign capitalists 
pin their faith upon the sagacity of our own financial operators, and will 
not go into anything rejected or repudiated by them. All I hope is, that 
some day or other our English friends will derive dividends from their 
mining investments, and tTiat their purchases of local railroad bonds 
will prove remunerative. It might possibly encourage them to put 
some money in the reclamation of our swamp lands. I am sangume 
enough to believe that five or ten millions of British capital invested m 
the purchase and reclamation of lands on the Bay of San Francisco, or 
in the Yalleys of the Sacramento and San Joaquin, would pay even 
better in the long run than those attractive investments in mines and 
railroad bonds into which they have been seduced by some of our finan- 
cial experts. , « /^ i-i* 

According to a late report of the Surveyor General of Oalitornia, 
there are about three million acres of swamp and overflowed lands in 
this State. If these lands were all reclaimed and under cultivation, 
they would, in his opinion, produce more for a given number of years 
than all the rest of the land in the State together. To his personal 
knowledge, eighty bushels of wheat to the acre were raised on reclaimed 
swamp land in eighteen hundred and seventy-one, and he considers it 
safe to say, that the average of the whole, if cultivated, would not fall 
short of fifty bushels per acre. 

I am inclined to think that these estimates are somewhat high. We 
should bear in mind that the whole of any particular tract cannot be 
equally well cultivated; that there are local peculiarities in the soil and 
climate— intervening sloughs, sinks and gaps, heavy winds, and other 
adverse contingencies— which, under the most favorable circumstances, 
would tend to reduce the average. While the highest average product 
of wheat in California, taking good and bad lands together, has never 
exceeded twenty bushels to the acre, it is gratifying to know that this 
exceeds by seven bushels the average product of twelve of the best 
wheat-growing States in the Union; and I find by reference to late 
Australian papers, that the average in that region is not over seven 
bushels. 

Good valley lands in California produce about thirty bushels— re- 
claimed swamp lands from thirty-five to forty. Assuming the lowest 
figure to be within bounds, three million acres of swamp land thor- 
oughly reclaimed and cultivated, would yield one hundred and five mil- 
lion bushels. Deduct for cost of plowing, seeding, and harvesting, ten 
dollars per acre, and we have a net result, at one and a half cents per 
pound, of thirty-eight million two hundred and fifty thousand dollars — 
or very nearly double our entire gold product. 
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QUALITIES OF LANDS. 



Properly speaking, there are three classes of land in California subject 
to overflow; the tule lands bordering on our lakes and rivers; the low 
alluvial valley lands; and the salt marshes bordering on the shores of 
our bays and estuaries. 

The tule lands derive their name from a species of gigantic rushes which 
grows upon them, forming a mass of roots and fibers that contribute 
mainly to the growth of the land itself. For centuries past, these tules 
have been burnt off by the Indians in search of game during the dry 
season of the 3^ear, and the accretions formed by the roots mingled with 
the ashes, together with the deposits of soil carried down from the 
uplands, have gradually caused them to rise above the level of the ordi- 
nary water surface. In seasons of flood, or by the action of the tide, 
where it prevails, they are of course submerged, unless protected by 
levees or embankments. 

The principal tule lands of California lie aloDg the shores of Kern, 
Eio Yista, and Tulare Lakes south, extending thence northwardly in a 
belt along the San Joaquin Eiver as far as their junction with the tule 
lands of the Sacramento, which commence above Eed Bluff, following 
southwardly both sides of the Sacramento Eiver till they form the great 
delta into which the two rivers are united. 

Near the lakes and high up on the rivers the land is of a more com- 
pact texture, and contains more soil than in the delta below, receiving 
the first and heaviest deposits of earth from the mountain streams and 
adjacent uplands. The leveling tendency of water would doubtless in 
time elevate the surface beyond the reach of ordinary floods. Even 
within the past twenty years a natural process of reclamation has 
brought within the cultivatable area many thousand acres of land which 
formerly produced nothing but tules. 

Of the specific value of these lands in different parts of the State it is 
not my purpose to speak at present; but I may be allowed to express 
the opinion that wherever the soil is most compact will be better suited 
to wheat than in those locaUties where the texture is chiefly fibrous. 

ADAPTATION OF PRODUCTS. 

The rich clay lands of this character in the valleys of the Sacramento 
are unsurpassed for the production of the cereals. They will also grow 
tobacco, sorghum, beets, and various other useful products. Cotton is 
yet an experiment in the Yalley of the Sacramento, and it may be that 
the Spring frosts are too late and the Autumn frosts too early to afford 
much hope of success in the cultivation of that staple so lar north. 

Within the past few years more attention has been given to the recla- 
mation and cultivation of the tule lands embraced in the delta of the 
Sacramento and San Joaq^uin Eivers, above Suisun Eay. than to those of 
any other locality. Peculiar advantages exist here for drainage and 
irrigation by means of tide-gates. At high tide the water supplied by 
the main rivers is backed up, and can easily be distributed over the land; 
at low tide it can be drained off by sluice-gates; and when neither irri- 
gation nor drainage is required, the gates'' may be kept closed, leaving 
only such outlets as may be necessary for the escape ot" seepage. 

The laud is exceedingly rich, being composed for a depth of eighteen 
or twenty feet of matted roots and debris from above, all thoroughly 
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rotted below the stratum of living fibers. Eut the peaty or spongy 
nature of the soil gives rise to certain difficulties in the reclamation 
which have not yet been overcome. 

In some places the inequalities of depth and superincumbent pressure 
of water cause extensive cracks or fissures to open, erroneously supposed 
to be the work of beavers; but however industrious beavers may be, 
they always have an object in their industry, and to suppose them 
unreasonable enough to dig fissures thirty feet deep and miles in length, 
merely for pastime, is to slander their intelligence by placing it on a par 
with that of the beaver-cut theorists. 

In these cases, w4iere the fissure is too broad and deep to be easily 
closed at the entrance, it must be leveed around — a process involving 
considerable expense. 

Another difiaculty experienced in the reclamation of lands situated in 
the delta of the Sacramento and San Joaquin arises from the fact that 
the stoppage of the smaller sloughs and the embankment of the various 
islands diminishes the area over which the waters of the main rivers 
were formerly distributed. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the larger the area inclosed the higher 
must be the embankments, the limit being the capacity of the outlets in 
seasons of high tides and floods for the escape of the water. 

Owing to the spongy nature of the soil the dykes sink considerably 
after they are first constructed, and even when most compact there is a 
good deal of seepage from below. 

The cultivation of the land, also, where there is so little body to it, 
has a tendency to lower the surface both by the process of decay and 
the volatilization of the lighter particles. This is especially the case 
where the tules are burnt, the fire sometimes extending down a foot or 
eighteen inches below the general level, producing great irregularities, 
and rendering future cultivation more difficult. 

Continuous cultivation for a series of years would probably cause such 
a depression of surface as to render pumping necessary. This of course 
would be, to some extent, remedied by opening the gates during the 
high floods and allowing the water to replenish the land by new deposits 
of sediment. But the floods do not always come at the right time; they 
might interfere with the growing crops, and the farmer might find it 
safer to live on dry land at once than take the chances of getting new 
land deposited within his existing boundaries. 

For this reason I am inclined to the opinion that the tule lands of the 
delta are more suitable for grazing purposes than for the growth of 
wheat. And I believe they would be ultimately more profitable bearing 
from five to eight tons of alfalfa, timothy, or blue grass annually per 
acre, than they could ever be under permanent cultivation in wheat. 
Doubtless they will produce jute, ramie, flax, hemp, and various other 
textiles; but their great value consists in the fact that they are natu- 
rally the best meadow lands in the world. The experience of Holland 
shows that there is sufficient profit in the production of good meat, 
butter, and cheese to make a nation rich. 

It is now generally conceded that the less the Stat© interferes with 
private enterprises the better. I am willing to admit that the reclama- 
tion of our swamp and overflowed lands is properly the work of private 
companies and individuals; but it is undoubtedly the duty of the State 
to furnish all reasonable facilities for the prosecution of the work on a 
systematic and comprehensive If^?^jf?tfJS^^^V^|f^^^^^^ ^^ capital 
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will be expended in vain, and endless litigation will ensue from conflicts 
of interest in different localities. 

The closing of sloughs in one place might cause the inundation of 
another; a dyke in one district might impose upon another the necessity 
of an expensive system of levees and ditches, not otherwise required. 
There are questions of individual rights to be considered; questions of 
county rights; questions of State rights; questions of navigation, which 
involve the rights of the public at large.* 

LEGISLATION NEEDED. 

The Legislature should establish a permanent Commission, to consist 
of at least three of the ablest engineers in the country, whose duty it 
should be to make a thorough and comprehensive survey of all the lands 
in the State subject to overflow; to agree upon a system of irrigation, 
reclamation, and drainage, which would be uniform in its operation and 
beneficial to ail; to furnish companies and individuals desirous of engag- 
ing in works of this kind with such data and advice as would prevent 
the useless expenditure of time, laboi', and money, and insure a corre- 
spondence in the various parts of the work, without which success must 
always remain partial and uncertain. This is properly a State work, 
and has been done by all intelligent States and Governments. 

The present system is both expensive and inefiicient. It is useless to 
build an embankment four feet high to keep out tides and floods which 
may rise six inches above it, or which the construction of contiguous 
embankments may require to be eight feet high, l^o reclamation is 
cheap unless it is safe and permanent. Taking chances for crops is not 
a profitable business in the long run. 1 do not consider that any levee 
on our delta lands, less than nine feet high with a base of thirty feet, 



-The Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco, at a public meeting held in that 
city in January, eighteen hundred and seventy -two, made an interesting report, from 
which the following judicious remarks are quoted: 

"While during the ten years last past it has been evident to all that our agncultural 
wealth must ultimately be the great interest of the State, it is also evident that the 
extremes of 

DROUGHT ANI> rLOODS, 

Affecting large districts^ of the interior, impose far more than ordinary risks upon the 
husiness of farming, while the singular conformation of the country renders great bodies 
of our plow lands subject to the same contingencies at the same time. How to obviate 
this uncertainty of success, attributable not to the soil, but to the topography and meteor- 
ology of the country, is the problem now before us. In the great interior valleys the 
difficulty is to get sufficient water in the Summer time. In the tule lands the question is 
how to get rid of the surplus water, especially in the Winter time. Yet the surplus in the 
tules is simply the drainage from the mountains through the very lands that suffer most 
from drought. If we shall be enabled to 

AVERAGE THESE TWO EXTREMES 

By such a system of artificial works as shall store the Winter's waters (which now flood 
the low lands while running to waste) so as to preserve them for the Summer uses of the 
faimers in the valleys, we shall at once have made California the garden of the United 
States. For if the liability to droughts and floods now clouding the prospects of the agri- 
culturist could be removed, who does not recognize in the richness of the virgin soil, the 
variety of its products, the unusual perfection of all kinds of vegetable and animal growths, 
and the equability of the climate, the elements of a greater and cheaper production, and 
consequent population, than are possible in any other 'portion of our country. 

But pending the solution of this problem, it has been found impracticable to induce 
much agricultural immigration into California; because, notwithstanding the advantages 
of soil and climate, the immigrant fears to settle in a country where large districts are sub- 
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can be relied upon, although smaller levees may answer the purpose m 
favorable seasons, and before reclamation becomes general. 

The usual estimate of cost is five dollars an acre. Sherman Island 
has had twenty dollars an acre expended upon it, and is not thoroughly 
reclaimed yet. The cost varies, however, in different localities, depend- 
ing upon the area reclaimed and other local circumstances. 

It is gratifying to know that extensive reclamation works are now m 
progress on the various islands of the delta. Twitchell, Grand, Bran- 
nan, Andros, Tyler, Staten, and Bolin Islands are nearly all inclosed 
and will soon be under cultivation. All this has been done by private 
enterprise. I believe that every acre of these lands will be worth one 
hundred dollars and upwards when completely reclaimed. 

Glancing next at the tule lands of the San Joaquin Yalley, we find 
that they are equally rich, but in consequence of their comparative re^ 
moteness and the greater difficulties of reclamation, will not be available 
so soon. Here larger capital will be required and more extensive and 
costly works. The country adjacent to the lakes being flat and the 
drainage not so easily eifected, reclamation must be general and a 
system of canals will be required. Fortunately the San Joaquin V alley 
Canal Company have taken this matter in hand, and while bringing the 
waters of King's Eiver, the Merced Eiver, and the waters of Tulare and 
other lakes under control, for purposes of irrigation, will greatly facili- 
tate the process of reclamation. The Southern Pacific Eailroad, now 
extended beyond Yisalia, will aff'ord means of transportation for the 
products of the country, and altogether the outlook is encouraging. 
Before many years cotton, tobacco, ramie, etc., will be among the most 
profitable staples of the State. 

VALUE WHEN RECLAIMED. 

A few practical examples of results actually obtained will best illus- 
trate the value of these lands when reclaimed. 



ject to uniform droughts, continuing for two or three years in succession, while m other 
places floods, covering millions of acres at a time, are likely to destroy the improvements 
of whole neighborhoods. 

LAND MONOPOLY. 

Moreover, a great outcry has heen raised in all directions against land monopolists. 
We believe that the practice of holding large tracts of unimproved land merely for a rise, 
by parties who refuse to do anything Tor its improvement, is certainly a grave injury to 
the State, as are all other kinds of speculations wherein the operator adds nothing to the 
value of the article whose price he seeks to raise. But when we contemplate the necessity 
for ffreat public works, without which land must be practically valueless m any hands, the 
aspect of this question changes. Works of irrigation and of reclamation on a scale com- 
mensurate with the wants of the State cannot be constructed at retail. To conduct such 
enterprises as the topography of the Sacramento and San Joaqum Valleys require, calls 
for large brain to conceive, large means to execute, and the ownership of large bodies ot 
land, the profits of whose improvement can alone justify the enormous expenses to be 
incurred. Were the laws of the State to prohibit the ownership of larger tracts of land 
than one hundred and sixty acres, they would simply provide, under the penalty ot mdi- 
vidual ruin, that no swamp land should be reclaimed, and no lands subject to drought 
should be irrigated. In other words, they would condemn the tule lands, lately proven to 
be the richest in the world, to endless solitude, and large portions of the great interior 
valleys to everlasting barrenness. , <. :i-i 

These views, we are confident, are those of all thinking men who are conversant with 
the wants of our State. When wholesale ownership is but a preliminary to the construc- 
tion of improvements which are impossible to the small farmer, yet indispensable to tlie 
settlement and cultivation of the land; and when the profit to be derived from the improve- 
ment can be realized only by the sale and settlement of the improved lands, then the 
greatest good to the greatest number requires that men of enterprise and capital should 
have the privilege of owning the lands as an inducement to make the improvement. 
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Twitchell Island, in the delta of the Sacramento and San Joaquin, was 
purchased b}^ a Kentucky comi)any, who paid for three thousand acres 
twenty- live dollars per acre. By the simple process of burning the 
tules, scattering the seed in the ashes and tramping it in by running 
herds of sheep over it, they planted one thousand acres, which gave 
them a gross yield of wheat amounting to thirty- six thousand dollars. 
Had they planted the whole tract, it would have yielded them, at the 
same rate, a surplus of thirty -three thousand dollars over the entire cost 
of the land. As high as seventy-five bushels to the acre was produced 
on particular parts of the tract, and wherever a fair average test could 
be made the product was from forty to fifty bushels. 

On Sherman Island, some of the lands cultivated in wheat yielded a 
profit of thirty dollars to the acre, and the average was not less than 
twenty-five dollars. Personal observation and the concurrent testi- 
mony of fai'mers residing on the island, satisfies me of the truth of these 
statements. In one instance brought to my attention, a fourth interest 
in the crop yielded sixteen dollars an acre, and the land is now under 
lease for a third interest. 

At the Mormon settlement, in the Sacramento Yalle}^, an average 
yield of forty bushels to the acre was produced during the past Sum- 
mer. Part of the land cultivated yielded as high as sixty bushels an 
acre. 

From these examples it is obvious that a yield of forty bushels of 
wheat to the acre can be depended upon even in seasons of drought. 
Assuming that only two thirds of every tract sown in wheat will, for a 
time at least, be cultivated with care, the average result for the whole 
would be twenty- six and sixty- six one hundredths bushels, which, at one 
dollar and twenty cents per bushel, would amount to thirty-two dollars 
gross. The average cost of plowing, seeding, harvesting, sacking, and 
transportation, is about ^fteen dollars to the acre, leaving, as the net 
result, seventeen dollars per acre, which in most cases will pay for the 
land and the cost of reclamation in a single year. JBut to this may be 
added, as clear profit, the hay or grain resulting from the volunteer 
crop after the first harvest — worth, say ten dollars an acre. 

Where crops can be irrigated during the Summer, as will eventually 
be the case on all the swamp lands throughout the State, the annual 
pi'oduct will be greatly increased. Two or three alternate crops of 
diiferent products will not be unusual in a single season. The yield of 
these moist lands in alfalfa, timothy, and the various grasses, is enor- 
mous. Five tons to the acre is considered an ordinary crop, while as 
high as eight tons in a single year is nothing uncommon. At fifteen 
dollars a ton, a very handsome profit can be made from the growth of 
hay — allowing one half for expenses of cultivation, baling, shipment, etc. 
Considerable work has been done during the past year on the principal 
islands of the Sacramento and San Joaquin delta. Eough and Keady, 
containing about one thousand six hundred acres, is now under cultiva- 
tion. The cost of reclamation, up to the present time, has been about 
eight dollars an acre. Venice Island, owned by J. Mora Moss and others, 
is encircled by a substantial levee, and contains several thousand acres 
of very fine land, most of which is now available for cultivation. Man- 
deviile Island, four thousand acres, is owned by Colonel Jack Hays, 
Captain Freanor, and others, who have built an excellent house on the 
premises, where Colonel Hays and his family are now temporarily resid- 
ing. This is a very fine tract, and will be cultivated in part, and used 
for grazing purposes this year. Bacon Island, containing ten thousand 
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acres, is owned by H. D. Bacon and others, who have nearly completed 
the reclamation. Work has been vigorously prosecuted on this island 
during the past season, and it will soon be placed beyond all danger of 
floods. The land is excellent, and the location convenient of access. 
Bolin Island contains about six thousand acres, and is owned by 
Messrs. Cassell & Co. The amount expended in the reclamation, so far, 
is about twenty thousand dollars. Staten Island, owned by Haggin & 
Tevis, contains about eight thousand acres. Eeclamation is making 
rapid progress on this island, and it will undoubtedly prove a very valu- 
able investment. The land is rich and well located. Twitchell Island, 
three thousand six hundred acres, owned by Prat her Brothers, Minor, 
and Eobei'ts, has been under partial cultivation for two years. Cost of 
reclamation, twelve dollars per acre. The first wheat crop was exceed- 
ingly fine, averaging forty bushels to the acre. About one thousand 
acres was planted. Last year the wheat was planted too early, and was 
damaged by the flood. This year the land will be thoroughly plowed 
and worked, and one thousand ^ve hundred to two thousand acres will 
be planted. As high as eighty bushels to the acre has been produced on 
this island. Brannan and Andros Islands, containing over twelve thou- 
sand acres, are in process of reclamation, at an estimated cost of about 
six dollars an acre. The unreclaimed land is held at twenty-five dollars 
an acres J reclaimed, at forty dollars to nity dollars, depending on loca- 
tion. A tract of three thousand acres was recently sold for twenty- five 
dollars an acre. Sherman Island contains sixteen thousand acres, is 
situated near the bight of the delta, where the waters of the Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin empty into Suisun Bay. The levees have neces- 
sarily been expensive; but it may be considered proof against all floods. 
The farmers living on this island have manifested great energy and 
perseverance, and will, doubtless, soon reap satisfactory rewards. The 
land is wonderfully productive, yielding forty to fifty bushels of wheat 
to the acre, and vegetables of fine qualitj^ and such enormous propor- 
tions as to excite the astonishment of visitors from abroad. Present 
value of farms, assessments paid, from forty-five dollars to one hundred 
dollars an acre. Grand Island, sixteen thousand acres, has been reclaimed, 
or nearly so, at a cost of about eight dollars an acre. Value of the land 
from forty dollars to fifty dollars an acre. The \Yebb tract, above An- 
tioch, contains some twenty thousand acres, and is in process of reclama- 
tion. It is now encompassed by a levee, which will be increased in size 
as soon as practicable. Amount expended, four dollars an acre; value, 
from forty to B.fty dollars. Some sales of tracts on this island have 
recently been made to settlers at twenty-five dollars an acre; but good 
selections cannot be had now at that rate. 

Grizzly Island, situated in Suisun Bay, contains twelve thousand 
acres, and has had ^bout eighty thousand dollars expended in its 
reclamation. The land is exceedingly rich, and bands of sheep and 
cattle are now grazing on it. Duiing eight months in the year the 
water at the upper end is fresh; at other times brackish. Messrs. Chap- 
man & Co, are the owners. Nearly all the swamp land in Contra Costa 
County, embracing several districts, amounting in the aggregate to 
about fifty thousand acres, is now in process of reclamation. Ten thou- 
sand acres, fronting on Old Eiver, has recently been sold to settlers for 
twenty -five dollars an acre. The reclamation of this tract cost between 
ixve and six dollars an acre. Work will probably be commenced this 
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Summer on Eoberts and Union Islands, embracing an area of ninety 
thousand acres, principally owned by the Tide Land Heclaraation Com- 
pany. The estimates for reclaiming these islands, as made by General 
B. S. Alexander, Chief of United States Engineers for this coast, will 
not exceed four dollars an acre. A large body of land, extending from 
near Sacramento City on the east side of the river, comprising the Rus- 
sian and other districts, has been partially, and in some places wholly 
reclaimed, For a distance of twenty-five miles an almost continuous 
line of fruit orchards extends along the river bank, supplying a large 
proportion of the apj^les and peaches used in this city. The Messrs. 
Sargent s have reclaimed a tract adjoining the upland in San Joaquin 
County, to the east of Bolin and Yenice Islands, containing fifteen thou- 
sand acres. Doctor Byer and his associates have commenced work on 
Cache and Steamboat Sloughs. Several reclamation districts have been 
formed, reclamation commenced, and in some instances completed, with- 
in an area covering nearly all the overflowed land from Cache Slough, on 
the west side of the Sacramento Eiver, to Suisun Bay. One of the most 
important and extensive reclamation works jet undertaken in the State is 
that of the Tuie Land Eeclamation Company, of which Messi'S. Blanding, 
Hose, McLane, Heuston, and others are the leading members, commenc- 
ing at Knight's Landing, on the west bank of the Sacramento, and 
extending to a point fifteen miles above Colusa, embracing one hundred 
and twenty thousand acres, of which this company own thirty-six thou- 
sand. The cost of reclamation is about four dollars an acre. ISTo finer 
body of land exists in any part of the world. For forty miles it is 
almost a dead level, with a rich, deep soil, capable of easy cultivation, 
and producing enormous crops of cereals wherever they have been 
planted. Mr. Eeed, President of the State Agricultural Board, has in 
cultivation, near Knight's Landing, one of the most magnificent wheat 
fields ever seen in California, the probable yield of which w411 be forty 
bushels to the acre. Every acre of the tract reclaimed is capable of 
producing equally good crops. At the Mormon Settlement the capacity 
of the soil has been tested by actual results, quite as satisfactory, 
obtained during the past two years. Directly opposite to this tract, in 
Sutter Countj^, reclamation has been commenced, and works are to be 
completed during the coming Summer, embracing over one hundred 
thousand acres of equally rich land — estimated cost, from four to five 
dollars an acre. 

VARIETY OF PRODUCTS. 

So fai', these calculations of profit are based mainly upon the product of 
wheat, our principal article of export. Barley and other cereals will also 
be in demand for export and home consumption; but there are other 
articles of use and luxury for which these lands" are peculiarly adapted. 

Experiments recently made in the culture of cotton show conclusively 
that this will soon become one of the great staples of the Pacific coast. 
The area of land, however, suitable for the growth of cotton, is limited. 
It requires moisture, heat, and comparative exemption from frost. The 
alluvial lands and tule regions of the San Joaquin Valley, adjacent to 
Kern, Buena Yista, and Tulare Lakes, will, in all probability, prove as 
valuable for cotton raising as the best lands of South Carolina or Georgia. 

The cultivation of the sugar beet and its manufacture into sugar is no 
longer a problem in this State. The Alvarado and Sacramento facto- 
ries have demonstrated the peculiar adaptability of our alluvial soils to 
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the growth of this article, and the results of the enterprise are most 
encouraging. The Alvarado tract has been but recently reclaimed from 
the salt marsh, and furnishes the very best quality of sugar beet. 

Tobacco, ramie, sorghum, sugar cane, and a great variety of semi- 
tropical plants will, as experience shows, flourish in our rich alluvial 
soils and warm valleys. 

SALT MARSH LANDS. 

The lands bordering on our bays and estuaries ai^e composed of 
deposits of silt and other matter from the in vers and sea. Yegetable 
mold and fine earth are washed down from the uplands, and the sea 
contributes weeds, grasses, sands, shells, and animalculse. These form 
what ai-e called the salt marshes. Professor Cook, of Nqw Jersey, says: 
" The worth of these lands, when properly reclaimed, can hardly be over- 
estimated. Wherever there is a sufficient quantity of clay or mud mixed 
in with these grass roots and other organic matters of the marsh, it will 
make the soil inexhaustibly rich." General Alexander, Engineer in 
Chief of the United States on the Pacific coast, says: "Their comj^lete 
reclamation is entirely practicable, at small cost. * * * They are in 
no danger of floods. A dyke four feet above the surface will afford 
complete protection even against storm tides. When this land is once 
relieved from salt water, it may be freshened sufiiciently for grasses in 
a single season, and for grain and vegetables in two years. This I know 
from experience." It will certainly be much more valuable than the 
adjoining uplands, for it will be greatly more productive. 

Professor Henry Mitchell, chief in Physical Hydrography of the 
United States Coast Survey, says: "Marshes reclaimed from tide waters 
are the most fertile and enduring of all soils." Professor Davidson, 
chief of the Coast Survey on this coast, says: " I am satisfied that these 
lands, when reclaimed, will be productive and valuable, and that even- 
tually ail the marsh lands bordering on the bay will be reclaimed." 

Captain A. F. Eogers, of the Coast Survey, who made the actual 
surveys of these lands, and who is personally more familiar with them 
than any person on this coast, says: "Ail the marsh lands on the Bays 
of San Francisco, San Pablo, and Suisun may be easily reclaimed, being 
above the level of ordinary tides, by a system inexpensive compared 
with the large margin of profit evidently offered by the unexampled 
richness of the soil and the rapid development of the country." 

ISTot withstanding the best engineering testimony as to the feasibility 
of reclaiming these lands at a moderate cost; notwithstanding the exam- 
ple furnished in New Jersey, where land, worth comparatively nothing, 
advanced in a few years from Mtj dollars to five hundred dollars, one 
thousand dollars, and even two thousand dollars an acre; notwith- 
standing the experiences of Holland, Great Britain, China, and other 
countries, there are men of influence in San Francisco who will tell you 
these lands are of no value, and they cannot be reclaimed. The salt 
cannot be got out; crabs will bore through the levees; your dams will 
sink, or some other casualty will happen— the toads or grasshoppers will 
ti'ouble you.* 

**WiLL Reclamation Pat? — A question of consideration is, Will reclamation of 
marsh lands pay those who invest their capital in such undertakings? When we invest 
our money in that which is perishable, stealable, or depreciable in value to such an extent 
as to become positively worthless, we have an uncertain security for the principal invested, 
and profit is doubtful. We can invest in that which is itself a standard of value, such as 
the gold coinage of the country. In this case the security is good in the thing itself, but 
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I marvel at the intelligence and enterprise of the leading men of San 
Francisco! Ky confident oj^inion is, that, outside of California or Mont- 
gomery streets, they know less about the resources and capabilities of 
their own State than the Hindoos or the Hottentots. 

Mr. George T. Ladd, in a very sensible article on the salt marshes of 
San Pablo Bay, says: 

"Originators of enterprises of this character frequently meet with 
absurd, and even amusing, objections upon the i)art of really intelligent 
persons, who do not happen to possess any practical knov/ledge upon 
this particular subject, and it is proper to meet some of those objections 
here. One man says: ^ Of course jout dyke will exclude the tide waters 
and freshets, but, nevertheless, the salt water, which underlies the marsh, 
will be forced up, or ' seep ' up, to the surface.' Answer: These marshes 
are not floating bogs; the rich surface soil of three feet in thickness rests 
upon a solid subsoil of blue puddle clay, from tifteen to thirty feet in 
depth; that, in turn, upon a substratum of yellov/ clay; and the sub- 
structure of all is sandstone. This has been ascertained by boring the 
marshes in many different places. Water cannot ' seep ' through clay and 
sandstone, and in that respect these marshes are quite as free from dan- 
ger as any uplands. Another skeptic says: * Well 1 granting the 
marshes are composed of all the elements v>^hich go to make the most 
fertile lands, you never can get the salt out; whereas, the fresh water 
marshes, being entirely free from salt, become almost immediately pro- 
ductive after being dyked and drained.' Answer: In other parts of the 
world it is found that all the superfluous salt can be washed out of such 
lands in a single season, and why not in this case? With the almost 
unlimited supply of fresh water at our command, the freshening of the 
soil is a simple matter of a year's time, and then it is in the same condi- 
tion as reclaimed tule land, except that it is a much more compact, 
enduring soil than the peaty earth of the latter. Another says: ^ Your 
reclaimed marshes will be exposed to the danger of devastating floods 
from the Sacramento Elver.' Answer: They are not located upon the 
Sacramento or any other river; they are situated inland from San Pablo 
Bay, and the heaviest flood that ever flowed through the Straits of Car- 
quinez out into San Pablo Bay could not affect high tides in Sonoma and 
Napa Creeks to the extent of six inches. The highest water produced 
by a combination of Spring tides, freshets in Sonoma and Kapa Creeks, 

the profits are uncertain. Or, investnient can be made in that which has an intrinsic vahie 
of its own, non-depreciable, independent of any standard value but its own worth, and, 
above all, indestructible and immovable, and advancing in value with time, such as good 
land. ;For this investment the security is certain, visible, and tangible, and the proiits are 
equally certain, and limited only by the inactivity of the investor in developing them. 

As it is the interest of every State to develop its resources, and as the principal source of 
wealth to a country must be the productions of its soil, it is of the highest importance that 
these should receive attention. Capitalists will unhesitatingly engage in speculations for 
the working of gold mines, where the chances of profitable return depends almost entirely 
on the lucky striking of a rich vein of the precious metal, of which we hear of more disap- 
pointments than successes. "With a plethora of money in our markets, men are continu- 
ally seeking for safe and profitable modes of emplo3ing their idle capital, and in lieu of the 
desired investment they are often content to accept the comparatively" small percentage 
allowed by the banks, while almost at their doors may be found the means by wdiich their 
capital can be safely and profitably employed in the reclamation of these much-needed 
marsh lands. 

* * * ^i5 * * * * ii^ * i?J iiJ 

On well-drained land, such as we would wish to see made of our marsh lands, a farmer 
would realize fully treble the profits deriyable from the cultivation of upland ground, as 
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and a flood in the Sacramento Elver, only raises the water two feet 
above the mean level of the marshes, and then it is almost slack water 
without appreciable current. At low tide, the water ffiUs so low that 
the land can be drained of the superfluous rainfall. It is this immunity 
from danger of inundation by floods, and facility for drainage at all 
seasons, which gives to these particular lands a special advantage over 
reclaimed tule lands, which, though of undoubted great fertility and 
value, are liable to devastatioQ by extraordinarj^ floods, and cannot 
always be drained (except by pumping) until the river subsides below 
their level." 

Eeferring to the value of the salt-marsh lands of San Pablo Say, 
when reclaimed, Mr. Ladd says: 

"The marshes under consideration appear to possess unusual advan- 
tages, both as to facilities for cheap reel a mat ion and in prospective 
value. Their elevation above ordinary high tides and their sheltered 
location admit of a cheaper system of levees than would be deemed 
secure elsewhere, and insures the best of drainage. The immense 
amount of fresh water available enables the soil to be freshened iu 
much less time than if it were necessary to depend upon the rainfall 
alone, and insures the crops against danger from drought. The water 
frontage (equal to one mile for each tract of four hundred acres) 
secures to the producer the cheapest and most rapid transportation to 
market. Their prospective value is still further enhanced by their 
proximity to San Francisco — only twenty miles by water — and by the 
projected railroad extension from Adolante, on the California Pacific 
liailroad, to complete the short route from Sacramento to San Fran- 
cisco, via Sauceiito. Three surveys have already been made for this 
road, all of them crossing these marshes, and railroad men contemplate 
the route as one which mast be constructed within two or three years. 

^^ Good farming lands in Napa Yalley rate at owq hundred dollars and 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars per acre now, and in the natural 
order of increasing valuation will probably be worth still more in a 
few 3'ears. As the best authorities agree as to the superior value of 
reclaimed lands, and as the cost of cultivation and transportation will 
be less and the ci'ops more certain than in the vallej^s, it is safe to 
assume that they will be equally as valuable, if not more so, in the 
third and fourth years after reclamation; and it is therefore fair to esti- 



he is certain to raise crops such as the upland ground, with any quantity of fertilizers, 
could not produce; and further, the question of exi)ense in working such ground is impor- 
tant in supporting oar arguments, as manures and fertilizers are wholly unnecessary, and 
a series of heavy crops can be raised tor thirty years without the soil requiring any stimu- 
lant in shape of manure. . . i_ 

Parniers complain that the most serious item in the expense of farmmg is the constant 
renewal of the vitality of the soil hy manure. In the case of reclaimed marsh land the 
expense is saved, as even the soil itself can be used as manure on upland ground with 
great advantage. The plowing is also attended with more ease. No large bowlders are 
met with to interrupt the work or interfere with the proper tillage of the soil. 

We have here, then, an investment tor the capitalist which will return him enormous 
protits; a rich and productive farm for the agriculturist, that will yield him tenfold for 
his labor; a m3an3 of employing the thousands who are daily flocking to our shores trom 
Europe; and last, though not least in importance, a means of providing an abundant sup- 
ply of fresh, cheap food for the people, who are compelled to purchase the diseased meat, 
and stale and unhealthy vegetables, and diluted milk, which are to be found m our mar- 
kets. All these advantages lie within our reach, and we should be blind indeed to our 
own interests did we not seize them.— i2ei?ori of Jerome JgCoUiTis^OivJl Mnait-eer^ Hud- 
son Oiti/i JSew Jersey,, on the Newark Meadows^ ^ -i 
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mate theii* prospective value at from one hundred dollars to one hun- 
dred and twenty ^ve dollars per acre. 

" The property will commence to be productive for grazing purposes 
in the second season after reclamation, for meadow lands are so limited in 
this section that fine pasturage in the vicinity of San Francisco always 
commands a good rental; and it is a well-known fact that first-class 
grass lands within easy distance of large cities become more valuable 
than grain lands. If the lands are cultivated during the third and 
fourth seasons, they will repay all that has been expended upon them 
and leave the property as a net profit. Large as these estimates may 
seem they are entirely within reasonable limits, and are based upon the 
results of similar enterprises elsewhere. When the attention of capi- 
talists is once fairly drawn to the immense profits which are to be 
derived from the purchase and proper reclamation of these lands, the 
unsightly marshes which now blot our shoixs will soon be transformed 
into rich and productive lands, teeming with an industrious population, 
and contributing largely to the material wealth and prosperity of the 
State." 

The best proof of their utter ignorance of the subject is the fact that 
wherever reclamation has been attempted it has proved successful. 
There are many productive patches, already comprising in the aggregate 
several thousand acres, under cultivation in ]S[apa and Petaluma Sloughs, 
and along the shores of the bay in Alameda County. Mr. E. L. Beard 
has eight thousand acres nearly reclaimed, upon which bands of cattle 
are now grazing. Garden Island, near the Town of Alameda, has been 
reclaimed at a cost of seven dollars an acre, and will soon be one of 
the most productive tracts on that side of the bay. 

In fact, reclamation of marsh, swamp, and overfi.owed lands can no longer 
be regarded as an experiment in this State. No enterprise has progressed 
more rapidly in California during the past three years. Nearly one half 
the overflowed lands in the Sacramento and San Joaquin Eivers are 
reclaimed, or in process of reclamation. The variety of products to 
which these lands are adapted, their inexhaustible fertility of soil, the 
facilities existing for irrigation and cheap water transportation, give 
them an exceptional value. The greatest drawback has been the want 
of capital to reclaim them thoroughly and on such a scale as to preclude 
all danger from seepage and floods. British capital has been invited, 
and the writer has made two visits to London for the promotion of 
swamp land enterprises. One of the principal objections urged there 
against investments of this kind is, that if the lands are so rich and can 
be reclaimed at so small a cost, there can be no good reason why the 
necessary capital cannot be had in California; and the fact that applica- 
tion is made to foreign capitalists is taken as prima facie evidence that 
men of means, who are supposed to be familiar with the resources of 
their own State, do not look favorably upon such enterprises. The 
truth is, there is very little available capital on this coast; but the best 
answer to the objection urged is the fact that the owners of the lands 
and private associations are reclaiming them as fast as they can — in. 
many cases borrowing money for that purpose at two or three per cent 
a month. If that does not show their faith in the value of the lands, it 
cannot be shown by argument. Within a few" years foreign aid will not 
be required; and it will not be possible to secure large bodies of land, 
which, after all, will probably be no detriment to the State. 
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Another question asked is. What are the sources of increase upon 
which capitalists can depend for dividends? i . x -u i i« +r. +ina 

Good vallev lands in California produce about thirty bushels to tne 
acre; reclaimed swamp lands from thirty-five to forty. Assuming the 
lower fiMre to be within bounds, three million acres of swamp lana, 
thoroughly reclaimed and cultivated, would yield one hundred and nv^e 
million of bushels. Deduct for cost of plowing, seeding, and harvesting, 
ten dollars per acre, and we have a net result, at one and one half cents 
I3er pound, of thirty-eight million two hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars, or very nearly double our entire gold product-a pretty good source 

"^^Experiments are now being made on Twitch ell Island in the cultiva- 
tion of ramie, jute, China grass, and Japan hemp, for which the b oil and 
climate seem to be peculiarly adapted. Eamie and jute give a ^^^t profit 
to the acre of one hundred to one hundred and fifty dollars annually- 
enough to recompense the investment fourfold. The larg^e scale on 
which these experiments are being made will furnish a satisfactory t.est 
durinp' the coming season. Eamie is a perennial plant, and senai- aquatic. 
Its value as a textile has no equal. The jute is next in ^^^P^^*^^^^^' ^^^ 
furnishes material for our wheat and wool sacks. Over three million 
bales are annually exported from Calcutta. Jute is sown l^^e wheat 
either in drills or broadcast, and matures in from ninety to one l^^^f^^ 
days. On the rich plains of Bengal from three thousand to fouj thou- 
sand pounds per acre are grown. The price of jute m the United States 
is a^out half that of cotton. There is a duty on the raw material of 
thirty per cent; manufactured, forty. Our tule lands will produce it at 
a less^expense than in India, where the advantage of cheap labor is more 
than counterbalanced by our labor-saving machines. The City ot i3un- 
dee in Scotland, contains seventy-six mills, all engaged m the manufac- 
ture of jute and 'flax, employing two thousand hands ^ We vvill require 
on this coast, for many years to come, from three million to five .^^^li^^ 
dollars worth of burlaps'! It can as well be grown here as m India, thus 
saving freight and duties; and there is nothing to prevent us from manu- 

'^TrS^^ abroad these simple facts are submitted. 

An unpi^judiced examination of our resources is all that can reasonably 
be a^ked We need capital to improve these fertile lands m a thorough 
and substantial manner; and feel confident that a judicious investment 
fn their reclamation and cultivation will pay better in the long run than 
the most promising speculations in wild-cat mines. 

OTHER SALT MARSH LANPS. 

With reference to the marsh lands bordering on the Bay of San Fran- 
cisco and its branches, the question has been satisfactorily solved as to 
the'r fertiUty when reclaimed. Most of them are so situated that imme 
^ately upon th^ of the salt water by suitable embankments 

Fresh waL streams can be turned in upon them, ^^^^^^ZTZ'^'^S^ 
the leaching process can be hastened ^7 ^^^^^^^f ^^^^^.^J^^^^^^ 
wells as in the ease of the Beard Tract. These salt marshes have the 
Tdvantagrof exemption from overflow by floods. Situated on the navi 
gable waters of the bay, they also possess a special ^^^^^^^^^'^^^^^ 
nroximity to the commercial metropolis of the coast. For grazing and 
da^;y^^^^^^ they will be extremely valuable. Instead of loiportmg 

Sr^l^^me cLsumption, ther^tfidtf t^^r" ^^^ ^'^'"'^ 
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should not make this a profitable article of export. Fifty thousand 
acres of marsh land, thoroughly cultivated in grass, would yield ten 
millions of pounds of butter per annum, which would find a ready mar- 
ket in China at Mty cents per pound, making a gross yield of ^ve 
millions of dollars. Allowing one half for cost to the producer and 
profit to the exj)orter, the net result would be two millions five hundred 
thousand dollars, or fifty dollars an acre. Nor are these extreme 
figures, as shown by the experience of Holland and other countries. 

According to McCulloch, "the rearing of live stock and dairy hus- 
bandry in Holland is a much more important source of national wealth 
than tillage." The exj^ort trade in butter, cheese, etc., to Great Eritain, 
India, and China, is very large, and contributes materially to the wealth 
of that remarkable country. Yf ith a territorial area of seven millions 
eight hundred thousand acres, five millions three hundred and ten thou- 
sand acres (ehiefiy redeemed from overflow) are highly cultivated. The 
reclaimed lands are exempt from taxes for ten yesirs; and the average 
value is not less than three hundred dollars per acre, while the rents 
scarcely exceed two and a half per cent per annum. California, with 
an area of ninety -eight millions six hundred and thirty-four thousand 
two hundred and forty acres, has under actual cultivation, altogether, 
not more than two millions one hundred and sixty -five thousand seven 
hundred and seventy-six acres. The average value of all the land in 
the State would probably not exceed three or four dollars an acre. If 
we examine the subject, we will find that Holland teaches us many a 
lesson of intelligent enterprise, as well as patient industry. Twenty- 
five years ago, according to a late writer, there were in one of the 
provinces ''forty -five thousand acres of first-rate mud, aching to be 
turned into Dutch cheese for foreign markets, but which was smothered 
out of useful existence by just as many acres of brackish water twelve 
feet deep. About the same time there were divers Dutch fingers itching 
to feel the guilders that forty-five thousand acres of rich meadow land 
and pastures would produce, and twenty-five years ago the Government 
set about relieving that aching itch."* The land was reclaimed and 
immediately sold for eighty to two hundred dollars an acre. It could 
not now", in all probability, be purchased for one thousand dollars an 
acre. Such a sj)irit as this might well be emulated on the Pacific coast. 
No class of immigrants would be more valuable in California than the 
honest, steady, and industrious Hollanders. Their experience in the 

* The same \yriter says: "Xo other people on earth are provided by nature with that 
sturdy continuity which enables them to gather solid and fruitful earth, inch by inch, from 
a roaring, thundering, stormy, encroaching sea. No other people but the Butch are just 
fitted by nature to pump, and rake, and shovel a fine productive country out of a cold, 
soar, reedy marsh. 

"Along the greater length of the western coast a line of low sand hills serves to partially 
separate the main sea from the Hollow-land, which is somewhat lower in surface; and 
■wherever that line of hills subsides, then the work of the dyke builders continues the sepa- 
ration which the natural wall only half accomplished. Vast linos of earth -banks, from 
twenty to forty feet in height, and from twenty to a hundred feet in thickness, generally 
faced on the sea side with massive walls of brick and stone, have been raked together 
and maintained at an incomparable cost of labor and watchfulness. Huge dams have 
been swung across the mouths of rivers to govern the level of their variable waters; and 
from those dams, which are often the nuclei of great cities, more lines of earth walls, of 
all heights below a hundred feet, and of all widths less than a quarter of a mile, stretch 
away along up each bank of each river, creek, and bayou, and shut them into bounds; give 
docks and ways to shipping, roads and canals to travelers, forts of defense to cities; give 
broad fertile plains to an agricultural people; give fruitful happy homes to three millions 
of intelligent Hollow-landers. Centuries of unremitting care have hardened these main 
dykes into the most substantial parts of the country; but where it is all so spongy, and so 
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construction of dykes and ditches, their frugal habits the r ^^ondeiful 
success in surmounting all natural obstacles, would render the ad^tn.oi 
any considerable number of them to this coast a matter lor genciai 
congratulation. 

THE BEAKD TRACT. 

In order to show spocifically what can be done with our marsh laiids, 
of which there may be altogether two hundred thousand a<;res within 
the limits of the State, reference is made to a single tract on the Alameda 
shore, belonging to ivlr. E. L. Beard. 

This map-nifieent tract comprises twenty thousand acres of maish 
land, with a frontage of about fifteen miles on the southeast side ot the 
Bayof San Prancisco. The distance to the City oi fean Francisco from 
the central point is twenty-five miles. Yessels o± the deepes draught 
can lie alongside the wharf at the proposed town site oi Ceralvo, tHeie 
beino- at this point a depth of water at low tide ranging from live to 
ei.o-ht fathoms. Bay steamers and smaller crate can touch at various 
P(?ints convenient for shipmentj and with the proposed improvements, 
iach section of the land will be brought within easy water communica- 
tion with San Francisco. By ferry from Ceraivo, tne trip to San lra.i- 
cisco can be made in less than two hours; by railroad from \vashington 
Corners or Niks', in an hour and throe quarters. The latter stations are 
situated on the San Jose and Central Pacific Eailroads, and are distant 
from the nearest points of this tract about four miles. 

The soil is a rich clay loam, formed of the debris washed down from 
the Burlaee of the a(]jaeent Coast Eange Mountains ^^^^^^^1^3^ 
and Coyote Rivers, and various smaller streams; also, ^y the reshets 
and floods caused by the Winter rains. All tnese ™\/f^^^,^f^^ 
formed by the accumulated deposits of centuries, and contain the iichest 
elements of soil from an area of fertile country not less than twenty 
miles wide by one hundred in length. The whole tract is about twelve 
inches above ordinary high tide, and is rarely entu^ely covered with 
water. The Coast Survey Chart shows that tne mean rise and fall ot 
tides is six feet and three inches; mean of Spring tides seven feet and 
three inches; mean of neap tides, four feet and nine inches.^ 

Estimates made by competent civil engineers, sho w thau a tirst_cia^s 
embankment can be constructed from San Bruno Point, near San Fran- 
cisco, to Allen's Landing, north of Alameda Creek, for the sum of four 



onn.t'intlv d-onched bv a moist climate, they will never acquire that solidity which will 
constantly Vidi, ?L n ^^1 J' <itUnmon The oldest and firmest of the great lines oi dykes 
^t Su^^nSSt pn; '^ will^ Wh^i^ady ibr instant application to any open- 
inff crc4V'e a d^ still maintain their lines of watchmen-watchmen who caimot at 

^i^^t^X. salutation that one ij^ceives f^om^- P^--^| eU^'^P^P A 
crv which one still hears from the night patrol ot the old Dutch cities, ^u s ^eii. ^ 
suddim rush of w\nd piling the waters to an extraordinary height oyer some low or softened 
i^ortion of the ccDaratinp; wall startles a whole country from its qmet. 
^ "A i^i C^^^^ fa-st alarm of tire calls the water carriers and spare police, 

the ^co "d the p o^^^^^^^^ and officers of State, and the third the Sultan himself, to the 
ccent of di4^te?, so in Holland continued rush of water admits of no idle spectators, but 
c«lU ex-1 v\W of wielding a spado or bearing a bundle of rushes to aid m pre- 

ve th^I/FevS^n^or^^ congagiiion. Sometimes tV^inhab^^eTctunlfy'^" A^ 

able in it* canrice and has swept over and retained what was before inhabitea couuiiy. At 
other irne^VtVr.^^u.^^ retired from the bounds so carefully built up for ts 

gove-mS^n^^^^^^^^ fla?s of rnu^ to grow up into ^heese-prod.i^mg di.tn^^^^^ 

waves formerlv bore luggers of the produce ot other ^f^^^'^'^^^ll^^'^^^^^^^^^ 
carefully noted, and assisted or guarded agamst, as far ^J, Pf,^^^^' Xnom ^^^^^ 
Shifting of the sands, or the mud bars, or the vegetable fflwth aJHt^bottom ot the .ea, 
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hundred and nine thousand three hundred and twenty -two dollars. This 
embankment would reclaim forty-eight thousand one hundred and fifty 
acres of land, which would be worth, when reclaimed, five million eight 
hundred and fifteen thousand dollars. The average cost of the whole 
work would be a fraction over eight dollars and fifty cents per acre. 
The Santa Clara and Contra Costa sections, including the twenty thou- 
sand acres belonging to Mr. Beard, would comprise twenty-seven thousand 
nine hundred and seventy-four acres, the reclamation of which would 
cost two hundred and twenty thousand nine hundred and fifty dollars, 
or a fraction less than eight dollars per acre. Many owners would will- 
ingly agree to give a portion of their lands for the cost of reclamation, or 
pay their proportion of expenses, with such profit to a company furnish- 
ing the capital, as might be agreed upon. "Under the law, a majority of 
the owners may petition the Board of Supervisors, and cause a reclama- 
tion district to be formed, and upon the completion of the reclamation, 
all the owners are compelled to pay pro rata their share of the expense. 
From inquiry made recently, it is more than probable that a petition, 
having in view the reclamation of the lands on the western side of the 
bay, would be almost unanimously signed, provided a company, possess- 
ing the requisite capital, duly organized and ready to proceed with the 
work, could be induced to take the enterprise in hand, and carry it out 
in a manner commensurate with the value of the property. 

There are local peculiarities which greatly facilitate the process of 
reclamation. The two principal rivers south of San Francisco — the 
Guadalupe and Coj^ote — debouch into the bay, passing directly through 
the marsh lands. The artesian well system also, which has been found 
so successful in the Alameda and Santa Clara Valleys, continues in full 
force far down into the marshes. Already several artesian wells have 
been dug north of Alviso, from which an abundant and never-failing 
flow of fresh water has been obtained at a depth not exceeding two 
hundred and fifty feet. All the water thrown to the surface in the San 
Jose Yalley, where thei^e are some hundreds of artesian wells in opei^a- 
tion, finds its way into the Guadalupe, Coyote, and other streams, and 
becomes a valuable element in the reclamation and irrigation of the salt 
marshes. When the dyke is completed, all this water can be thi'own 
over the surface, the salt washed out, and allowed to flow into the bay 
at low tides, and the land thoroughly freshened in a single season. The 
Winter rains will, of course, greatly facilitate this leaching process. 
Irrigation during the dry seasons is of the utmost importance. At 

turns a current agauist the base of a dyke. If the change seems temporary, a network of 
willow boughs is woven along the face of the dyke for rods or for miles, as the case may seem 
to demand; rows of stakes are driven in every direction through that network, and basket 
"breakwaters jut at frequent intervals into the aggressive stream. If the aggression is 
likely to prove permanent and powerful, then strong piles take the places of the slender 
stakes, and heavy stone and brick walls rise where the willow ones seemed insufficient. 
If, on the contrary, the water appears inclined to recede instead of advancing, and if the 
retrocession appears desirable, then Dutch patience and ingenuity assist the rising earth 
by every mode they can invent, Kows of willow stakes, patches of basket work, bits of 
low wall, coax deposits of sand and mud, and the appearance of vegetation. "Whenever 
the reeds begin to appear, they are turned to account. The finer patches are cut and cured 
for the thatching of houses, mills, out-buildings, piles of drying bricks and turf, and for 
exportation to England. The coarser ones are bound in bundles, the size of a man's body, 
to assist in the laying of dykes, for the straightening the currents of streams, for retaining 
in bounds the mud gathered from the bottoms of the canals for manure, and for rotting^ 
into a dressing for the land already tilled. Sometimes bars^ make across the mouths of 
inlets or bays and leave shallow ponds or lakes of water neither fresh nor so salt as sea 
water, to be slowly filled up to tillable height by growth and decay of vegetable matter, or 
to be dyked and drained as Haarlem Lake was drained a few years ago." 
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these seasons none of the water need be allowed to go to waste.^ It may 
be necessary, and, in fact, it would be desirable, to have artesian wells 
borefat intervals over the entire marsh. A contract can be made to 
have them bored to a depth of three hundred feet for five l^^-^red do^ 
lars per well. Allowing one well to every five bundred acres this would 
Se a total cost of twenty thousand dollars. The substratum of the 
country at that depth is very hard, and the source of supply is so exten. 
sf^e that it is probable there would be no material diminution m the fiow 
of water from the number of wells. The experiment, however, of five 
or t^n might be tried to advantage. Mr. Beard's ^^tcBian well affords a 
strikin.. test of the utility of fresh water m the reclamation of these 
lands. "Already, in a single season, that portion of land ;;^5;^1^ J^^^^^^^ 
completely inclosed and submerged in fresh water, shows a ^^e giowth 
of fiags, gi'^ss, and willows, and will be excellent meadow land m anothei 
season, even without cultivation. , 

The reclamation of salt marshes in the vicinity of our large c ties has 
already proved one of the most lucrative enterprises ever undertaken m 
the United States. In eighteen hundred and sixty-six the New York 
Land Eeclamation Company purchased a tract of three thousand acres 
of salt m'arsh land lying o^n^the Hackensack and P™«„^ivers and 
Newark Bay, in the State of New Jersey, distant from the City of New 
York from eighteen to twenty-five miles. For this land they paid one 
hundred dollars per acre, amounting to three .^'^"•i^^d thousand dol_l^rs 
for the tract. The cost of reclamation was eighty-eight thousand e ght 
hundred and eighty dollars; total cost, three hundred and e'ghty-eif J* 
thousand eight'hundred and eighty dollars. It Y^%««^«}Sll,*^f .^.^^ 
land upon its complete reclamation, would rent for fifty dollars an acre 
ner annum, and be worth not less than five hundred dollars an acre 
shovvTng a'net profit, if sold, of one million one hundred and eleven 
thoSd one hundred and twenty dollars. It was also es ima ed that 
iy holding it for ten years it would be worth one ^^^'^^^"^^^olla^ an 
acre Prom a recent article in the Engineering Journal, of New Yoik it 
appears that at the present time, three years from the commencement of 
the work the land rents for one hundred dollars an acre and is held at 
one thousand dollars an acre, and sales can readily be made at that price. 
The water fron? is considered to be worth two thousand dollars an acre 
The Tt profits from rents and sales within ten years will be upward of 

^rrinvestmtrof three hundred and eigbty-eight thousand eight 
hundred and eighty dollars, on three thousand acres of land, produces m 
three years a net profit of more than two millions dollars or, m en 
years, a net profit of five millions dollars, in an old and long-settled 
State the prospect is, at least, fair, that twenty thousand acres of land 
parchased^and^eclaimed at 'a fractional part of the oost per acre, and 
Situated in a new State, destined soon to become one of the ^"St pro- 
gressive and prosperous in the Union, will yield equally good leturns to 
the capitalist. 

MONOPOLY OP XANDS. 

The most serious objection urged against enterprises of this kind is 
that the tendency is to create landed monopohes and to Prevent free 

competition in the settlement and ^^^^'^^'■^^'' f ^^""^^ ^t^^^n li SLy 
State for the public benefit. Eespecting the l^nds in question it may 
be reasonably answered that thep ^^- »^-"" ■no#nroha«iio«.te^le;i.eui. 
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tivation or settlement during the past twenty-two years, and yet they 
remain for the most part unimproved. Free competition has never 
been discouraged, either by Federal or State authority. The Congress 
of the United States, on the twenty-eighth of September, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty, donated these lands to the State of California. Ey Act 
of the Legislature, in eighteen hundred and fifty -five, amended by Acts 
of eighteen hundred and fifty- eight and eighteen hundred and sixty- 
one, they were opened to purchase, in limited quantities, by v*^homso- 
ever might choose to enter them according to the provisions of the law. 
It was found that individual enterprise was unable to accomplish the 
work of reclamation under the restrictions imposed, and, in eighteen 
hundred and sixty-eight, the Legislature joassed an Act authorizing the 
purchase of these lands without limit as to quantity, the object being 
to offer such inducements to capitalists and organized companies as 
would secure to the State the advantages to be derived from the recla- 
mation of large tracts, so as to adapt them to cultivation and settle- 
ment. Considering that nothing was done with them before, that since 
the passage of the Act of March twenty-eighth, eighteen hundred and 
sixty -eight, it has been the privilege of any citizen of the United States 
to purchase and reclaim as much as he chose to enter and pay for, that 
no exclusive rights were ever conferred by law, it seems unreasonable 
to complain that some of our citizens have manifested moi'e enterprise 
than others in purchasing large tracts of these lands, and availing 
themselves of any advantages that may be derived cither from the sale 
of them or from their reclamation and cultivation. If actual settlers 
have not had the means to secure and reclaim them, it is fortunate that 
capitalists have come forward to do that which past experience demon- 
strates would otherwise have remained undone. Governor Haight, 
although opjposed on principle to the monopoly of large bodies of land 
by private individuals or corporations, very justlj^ remarks, in his last 
annual message, that, "in the case of swamp and overflowed lands, a 
system of reclamation may, perhaps, render their concentration in 
large bodies, in the first instance, necessary; and, indeed, in the case 
of uplands, where large tracts have been acquired by purchase, the 
fault is chai^geable to the system, and not to those who would avail 
themselves of it to purchase lands." 

So far from resulting in the evils anticix^ated, the tendency of all 
enterprises having in view the improvement of these lands will be to 
render such lands, when improved, a source of profit to the State as 
well as to the projectors, by dividing them into small tracts and encour- 
aging settlement upon them, by sales at low prices and on easy terms 
of payment; by leases on shares of the cz'ops; by direct cultivation on 
well-organized systems, and by all other legitimate means that may be 
suggested by experience or by a community of interests. 

To facilitate immigration to California of farmers, laborers, artisans, 
and other Indus trio as classes, from England, Holland, Germany, and 
elsewhere, by furnishing them on their ariuval with homes, on long 
credits and at low rates of interest, all necessary advances of provi- 
sions, seeds, and agricultural implements should be made, to enable 
them to meet the exigencies of the first year, and ultimately acquire 
such proprietary interests in the land as they may desii'e. 

The anticipated profits could be derived in part from the direct culti- 
vation, on a comprehensive scale, of the lands remaining unsold; from 
leases, rents, and sales of tracts suitable for immediate settlement; and 
in part from the growth of towns, villages, and local improvements; 
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from the progress of railroads, canals, and other facilities for travel and 
tr^n.ooitS^^^^ from the general advancement of agriculture commerc^e, 
^tTanuSc^ures, and An increase in the value of FoP- f^t^^^^^^^^ 
ont the State. As a principle, whatever has a tendency to piomooe tnc 
o^eLS pro^^^^ and augment the rewards of labor, must give sta- 

ff^ anS profit t^o the im^estment of capital in legitimate enterpnses. 
Whi^rthe direct result is to increase the area of production, it is lea- 
Tonable to a^^^^^^^^ that an investment in lands at the present low 
prices will prove both safe and lucrative, 

IRRIGATION. 

Irrip^ation is necessarily and inseparably associated with reclamation, 
j/wd be of comparatively little use to reclaim from overflow the 
s™ ands of the^ Sacramento or San Joaquin Valleys, w^thou pro- 
t dtiTi at the same time an efficient system of canals and ditches foi 
l£!^to^dnrincr seasons of drought The ^ow lands have an 

Sthe Sacramento and San Joaquin are very favorably located ,n this 

''"There is no antngonism between the two great soheraes to which 
nub e at ention is now invited-reclamation and iri^'ation. On the 
con rPrvthe Buccess of one will materially benefit the other; and we 
rve hVmost ^controvertible testimony that noth.ng adds ^ 
-vrd 80 lar<'elv to the wealth and population ot a State, as the two com 
Wned Svstems of irrigation have existed as far back as the history of 
man extSds In Egypt the water was utilized for agricultaral purposes 
S^elCtilding St^^he Pyramids; in China befc.-e «-^Jf^^^ -^^^^^ 
fueius and on the Continent of America, as far back as ttie Jceoius m 
the Aztecs extend. Cortes and his followers found extensive sTftems of 
aqueduct'sand c" nals in Mexico, and Pizarro similar works m P^-, tli^ 
ruins of which may still be seen; and it is known to the writei, tiom 
ne sonalXervation, that there exist in Arizona the remains ot hun- 
r reds of miles of irrigating canals and ditches, showing that long ante- 
JLr to the Spanish explorations, what are now the deserts ot the Gila 
w^re flourishing agricultural regions, abounding in populous cities. 
" The ar a of Ld subject to irt-igation in Piedmont s a million a^^^^^^ 
hilf of acres of which about one third is irrigated. The <^ggiegato 
fci gth oSals is one thousand two hundred miles '^;^d the inci.ase 
.«„t.i1 duP to the svstem of irrigation is one million four Jiundrea ana 
fifrv thousand dollars per annum. The irrigated districts contain an 
ntty thousana aoua 8 1 .^ jj inhabitants to the square mile, 

to irrigation is one million three hundred and f^ t^.^L^^^^J/^^Xdolla^s 
in r.t>iPi- Provinces one mil ion four hundred and fatty tnousana aoiiaj» 
per aniumTt is estimated that since the.e great worksjere com- 
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nienced, the expenditure of capital in their construction and improve- 
ment has exceeded four hundi'ed dollars per acre — extending, however, 
through a series of several centuries. 

In the Valley of the Po, embracing portions of Piedmont and Lorn- 
bardy, one sixth of the total area, or one million five hundred and forty- 
seven thousand nine hundred and five acres, is irrigated, giving an 
increased rental of four million one hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
per annum. The increase of population, in the irrigated over the unirri- 
gated districts, is fifty per cent. The districts of Mortara and Vigerano, 
formerly desolate wastes, now rival the Province of Milan in fertility 
and productiveness. 

Italy furnishes, also, some encouraging examples of marsh, or swamp 
reclamation, among which one of the most prominent is that of the great 
marsh of Maremma, on the coast of Tuscany. The Lake of Castiglione, 
the greater part of which was formerly a desolate morass, has been so 
far reclaimed by massive embankments and systematic channels, that 
the available land within its original borders is now covered with rich 
corn fields and luxuriant pastures. There has been a marked improve- 
ment, also, in the health of the district, which was formerly noted for 
its malarial fevers; and it is worthy of remark that the same beneficial 
efiects have resulted from the reclamation of other marshes, or lands, 
covered with stagnant waters, in various parts of Italy. In most cases 
the proper disposition of the flowing waters which debouch into the low 
ground is of no less importance than a judicious system of drainage. 
As soon as active circulation is established, the land becomes warm and 
productive, and the health of the disti'ict is improved. 

Among the most remarkable examples of human industry ai^e the 
canal systems of China. In no other part of the world have such won- 
derful results been accomplished with so limited a knowledge of engi- 
neering, and under so many natural obstacles. The traveler who visits 
this ancient Empire is constantly impressed with the enormous amount 
of labor expended upon works of iri'igation. The inhabitants seem to 
be an amphibious race — living in water with as much facility as upon 
land. China proper has a length of one thousand four hundred and 
seventy-four miles, a breadth of one thousand three hundred and fifty- 
five, a coast line from Hainan to Liatung of two thousand ^ve hundred 
miles, and contains eighteen provinces, with an aggregate area of one 
million three hundred and f or tj^- eight thousand eight hundred and sev- 
enty square miles. The population is variously estimated at from three 
hundred million to four hundred million. Dr. Williams gives the density 
of population in the eighteen provinces at an average of two hundred 
and sixty-eight to the square mile, which would give a total aggregate 
of three hundred and sixty-one million four hundred and ninety- seven 
thousand one hundred and sixty inhabitants. The nine eastern prov- 
inces, comprising within their limits the Great Plain, have an aggregate 
area of five hundred and two thousand one hundred and ninety-two 
square miles, with an average population of four hundred and fifty-eight 
to the mile. The Provinces of Kiangsi, Nganhwui, and Chehkiang, are 
said to contain relatively eight hundred and fifty, seven hundred and 
five, and six hundx*ed and seventy-one inhabitants to the mile; nor is 
this incredible, for, according to Captain Wilkes, one of the islands in 
the Fiji group contains one thousand inhabitants to the mile. With a 
better climate and more fertile soil than China, the capacity of California 
ought certainly to reach, without difficulty, a density of one hundred, 
which would give, to one hundred and fifty-four thousand square miles, 
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fifteen million four hundred thousand inhabitants. There are under cul- 
tivation in China six hundred and fifty million acres of land, ^^ing an 
acre and four fifths to each inhabitant. In Belgium it is estimated that 
fifteen seventeenths of the total area of land is under cultivation, giving 
two acres to each person; and in England and Wales about the same 

The Great Plain of China, comprising the northeast part ot ttie 
Empire extends from the Great Wall to the confluence of the Kiver 
Kan with the Tangtsekiang, a distance of seven hundred miles having 
an average width of two hundred miles, and a total area of two hundred 
and ten thousand square miles— equal to the Plain of Bengal. JS early 
the whole of this vast region is intersected by rivers, canals, ana 
ditches— forming an immense network of irrigating systems and navi- 
o-able highways, and supporting a population of one hundred and 
feventy-seven millions of souls. The Grand Canal is one of the most 
remarkable works in the world. By means of its river eonnections it 
formed, before its partial destruction by the overflow ot the Yellow 
Eiver nearly a continuous water communication from Peking to Canton, 
a distance of one thousand four hundred miles. The length of the 
canal proper is six hundred and fifty miles. Some of the embankments 
by which the waters are confined are gigantic specimens of ingenuity 
and labor-far surpassing in extent the works of the Mahoraetans m 
Northern India. The Yellow Eiver and the Yangtsekiang dram the 
greater part of the alluvial plains through which the canal runs and 
form the rich delta which supports the bulk of the population. Whei- 
ever it is possible to drain the land or turn the water upon it tor 
purposes of irrigation, the country is checkered wi^th rice, cotton, wheat, 
and millet fields, with raised embankments and hedg-es, giving it the 
appearance of a continuous garden. The Province of Kiangsi, of which 
Nankin is the capital, is one of the best watered and most highly culti- 
vated parts of the Empire. Almost every acre is turned to account. 
Grain, cotton, tea, silk, and rice are the staple productions. Nearly 
every city and village in the province can be reached by canals, in 
many places the surrounding country is lower than the beds ot the 
canals, resembling parts of Holland, and subject to the same dangers 
from inundation. Chehkiang is another interesting province, noted tor 
its productions of silk, cotton, lacquerware, etc and its flounshing cities 
of Hangtcheoo, Shanghae, and Ningpo, its canals, reservoirs, and pitches 
and thi beautiful and highly cultivated aspect of the country. The 
neighborhood of Ningpo, which the writer had the pleasure of visitmg 
a few years ago, resembles a rich and variegated garden; its terraced 
hills and plains are scarcely surpassed in rural beauty by the most 
highly cuUivated districts of Germany. The Chusan Archipe ago, com- 
prising upwards of a hundred islands, lying outside the delta of the 
Yangtsekiang, is notable for its reclaimed salt marshes extending along 
the shores. Here we have some very interesting practical results from 
which to iudge of the value of salt marshes. Each valley, extending 
down from tht mountains, is fronted by a dyke bordering on the beach 
which excludes the salt water, and is sufficient ly high ^^^ ^f .^^ ^ 
withstand the heavy surf which sometimes prevails. Canals ^J^^i ^^^^^^^^^ 
of fresh water, having their source in the mountain streams, aie con- 
ducted through the marshes, and distributed over them, when neces 
sary The chief products are rice, barley, beans, yams, and sweet 
potatoes. All the land is cultivated— the terraces extendmg, m many 
places, up to the top of the hills. The whole^ ^^^"^ I'^'^'Z^ ^^^^^^ 
tion of three hundred thousand. During a visit to the treaty poits, it 
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vr&s the good fortiuie of the writer to see many other districts of inter- 
est, among which may bo mentioned Foochow, in the Province of Fuh- 
kien, noted for its vast amphitheatre of cultivated iields, and beautiful 
system of cai^ais. The entire plain, in the neighborhood of Foochow, is 
dotted with towns and villages, intersected with canals, and checkered 
with fields of rice, cotton, indigo, and other agricultural products. 
From the hills, in the foreign quarter, may be seen, at a single sweep of 
the ej^e, a district of country, rendered productive by irrigation and 
reclamation, which sustains a greater population than the entire State 
of California, the lowesl; estimate being six hundred thousand souls. 

In the neighborhood of Amoy and Swatow, the country is also highly 
cultivated, and the same ingenious system of utilizing the waters from 
the mountains is noticeable. Everywhere the landscape is variegated 
with a checker- work of rice fields and patches of sugar cane. The 
province of Kwantung, to the south, is one of the richest and most/ 
remarkable in China. The grand delta formed by the north, %vest, and 
east rivers, contains at least three hundred islands, all highly cultivated, 
and embraces within its area the fi\mous city of Canton. Here are 
groves of bamboo, orange, and various tropical plants and fruits. Eice, 
cotton, and tobacco are the staple products. The area of country 
drained by the three principal rivers is not less than one hundred and 
fifty thousand square miles, of which a large proportion is artificially 
watered. Intereommunication is carried on by means of canals, which 
ramify throngh all the valleys. Few roads are seen, and no carts or 
other vehicles drawn by animals. A considerable proportion o£ the 
population live in boats, and there are thousands of families who derive 
their sole subsistence from aquatic fowl, raoilusca, and fish, and whose 
ancestors for generations have never lived in a house. Many of their 
junks and sampans litci-ally swarm v.ith children, presenting the appear- 
ance of floating beehives. 

Some idea may be formed of the careful mode in w^hich the farming 
population economize space in the process of cultivation, from the man- 
ner in which they plant their principal cereals. Usually they sow their 
w^heat, millet, and rice in rows, intersimcing the plants with varieties 
which will mature at diiierent periods, and reaping or uprooting the 
crop by installments. Nothing goes to w^aste. The entire agricultural 
area of the country is used for the growth of food, or such articles as 
are necessary for haman use. There are no meadows or fields set apart 
for the support of horses and cattle within the limits of the Empire; 
consequently, the number of work animals is comparative]}^ small. Eiee 
is the staple article of food, upon which the great mass of the popula- 
tion subsist, and they display great ingenuity in its cultivation. The 
rice districts are minutely subdivided into plats or squares, inclosed by 
small dykes, and intersected by ditches. The water from the irrigating 
canals is conducted into these and carried alternately from one plat to 
another, or over an entire series, as occasion may require. Where there 
is a scarcity of water, the systems of saving by means of aqueducts and 
tanks are wonderfully effective; and the amount of labor ex2)ended in 
pumping and dipping up the water by hand labor is almost incredible. 
Tread-wheels, to M'hich buckets are appended, are seen in many parts of 
the country. Two crops a year are generally produced; and, in order 
that no time may be lost between tlie seasons of planting, the water is 
sometimes turned in and fish culture is carried on — the fish being re- 
moved to the tanks or reservoirs when the land is needed. Everywhere 
in China may be seen the most striking evidences of patient industry 
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and great natural ingenuity. Indeed, with so vast a population, an^ so 
limited a trade with foreign countries, it could scarcely be otherwise. 
The people must work or starve; and with all their labor, famines fre- 
quently occur, giving rise to those fearful rebellions against the consti- 
tuted authorities which occasionally devastate whole provinces. 

Whatever difference of opinion there may be as to the policy of en- 
couraging the immigration of Chinese to California, none will deny that 
in some respects we might profit by their example. With all the advan- 
tages of a Christian civilization; with the experience of the world before 
us; with the powerful auxiliaries of steam and the mechanic arts to aid 
us, it must be admitted that our progress during the past ten years has 
not been commensurate with our opportunities. Looking at our snow- 
capped mountains and system of mountain lakes, our flowing streams, 
rich valleys, and incomparable climate, there is nothing in the present 
condition of the State to elicit the amount of admiration from mankind 
to wbit)h we are prone to aspire. Capital might be better employed 
than in loans upon town lots, where nothing is done to maintain their 
value; and the energies of public men could be devoted to more useful 
occupations than stock-jobbing in mines, gambling speculations in 
diamond fields, and personal intrigues for political preferment. The 
time has arrived for intelligent discussion of questions involving the 
welfare of the State and energetic action for the promotion of its mate- 
rial interests. 

The irrigating canal systems of India are probably the most extensive 
and perfect now in existence. Colonel W. H. Greathead, Chief Engi- 
neer of Irrigation to the Government of the Northwestern Provinces of 
India, in a recent paper read before the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
in London, says: 

" The most important sources of supply are the Ganges and Jumna 
Elvers, w^hich include between them the larger part of the zone of the 
Plains. Their characteristics are identical. Both rise in eternal snows, 
and both receive large affluents before leaving the mountains. The 
drainage area of the Ganges is eleven thousand two hundred, that of 
the Jumna seven thousand eight hundred, square miles. Their greatest 
floods occur in July or August, and are respectively two hundred and 
thirty thousand and one hundred and sixty thousand cubic feet^ per 
second. In October the w^aters diminish sensibly, and by the middle 
of January they fall to four thousand and two thousand feet, at which 
they continue till the end of March, when they are enlarged by the 
melting of snows on the mountains, and thenceforward continually 
expand until supplemented by the southwest monsoon. Unfortunately, 
the period of lowest supply is that of greatest demand. The rivers 
leave the Himalaya on bowlder beds, sloping eight feet to ten feet in a 
mile, wdiich, after a few miles, are I'eplaeed by beds of fine sand, wherein 
the course of the rivers constantly varies. Beyond the end of the 
bowlder formation the surface of the rivers is generally about forty feet 
below the adjacent country. The head works of the Ganges and the 
Jumna Canals have been fixed on the bowlder portions of the river beds in 
order to benefit by their stability, to obtain command of the whole country, 
and to profit by natural facilities for leading and regulating the supply of 
water. When all the water in the rivers is required, as in January, 
dams are extended across the pei^ennial streams and rivers, and at times 
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the whole of the visible water is turned into the canals. Temporary 
dams of crib work, bowlders, and shingle are found to be the most suit- 
able for diverting the water; while masonry structures are preferred 
for the regulation of supply channels. The Ganges Canal is, perhaps, 
the largest work of the kind in the world. Its full capacity is six thou- 
sand '^ve hundred cubic feet of water a second; the width of bed on the 
Solani Aqueduct, eighteen miles from the head, is one hundred and sixty- 
four feet, and the depth ten feet. The main channel is tlu*ee hundred 
and forty-eight miles in length, and navigable throughout; the branches 
are three hundred and six miles in aggregate length, and the distribu- 
taries three thousand and seventy-one miles. L carriage road is kept 
up on all main and branch canals, and the banks are planted with timber 
trees. The flow of water in eighteen hundred and seventy-one was four 
thousand three hundred cubic feet, and seven hundred and sixty-seven 
thousand acres are watered, in five thousand and sixty-one villages. 
Irrigation commenced twenty-two miles below the head works, and was 
diffused over an area of three hundred and twenty miles long by about 
fifty wide. The sub-Himalayan drainage, which the canal crosses, is 
passed partly into, partly over, and partly under, the canal. The works 
in the upper part are chiefly constructed on block foundations, perforated 
with wells, by means of which they are sunk in running sand to a 
hard stratum. The Solani Aqueduct spans a valley two miles and a 
half in width; its foundations are supported by the pressure and friction 
of wet sand, and no subsidence has occurred. The slope of the country 
in the upper part of the canal being much greater than the canal beds, 
the surplus fall has been overcome by masonry ogee falls, which lower 
the levels of the canals in requisite degree; but, owing to the injurious 
action which occurs at the tail of ogee weirs, vertical weirs, with long 
crests, are being built on new canals. Measures are now in progress for 
reducing the rapidity of the current of the Ganges Canal, with a view 
to facilitate navigation; and a commencement has been made in leasing 
the water-power, for which no commercial demand has hereto foi-e arisen. 
The earning of a cubic foot of water on the Ganges Canal in eighteen 
hundred and seventy and seventy-one, was forty-four pounds sterling 
per annum; on the Eastern Jumna, fifty-nine pounds. * * * 

" The complete system, which, together with the Eastern Jumna, will 
water the whole country between the Ganges and the Jumna, will, prob- 
ably, be carried out for five million pounds sterling, and return thirteen 
percent. * * * 

"At the end of the year eighteen hundred and seventy-one, upwards 
of a million acres were irrigated from existing works, which afforded a 
net return of one hundred and eighty -two thousand five hundred pounds 
sterling. The capital expended was two million seven hundred and 
forty-seven thousand pounds, and the net profit on the whole six and 
sixty-four one-hundredths per cent. When fully completed the cost of 
the undertakings will amount to about seven million five hundred thou- 
sand pounds, with a return of twelve per cent on the capital, when the 
canals are fully developed. A large system of canals has been projected 
for the irrigation of the Province of Oude, from the Eiver Sardah, which 
it is proposed to extend to some part of the Benares division. In the 
Punjaub, at the foot of the Himalayas, there is a zone of forty inches of 
rainfall a year, bounded on the south by a belt where the rainfall is six- 
teen inches; the remaining country to the south is almost rainless. The 
principal canal in operation is the Western Jumna, an old Ma horned an 
work, which has paid nearly two million pounds clear profit, after 
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renavinfC capital. The Baree Doab Canal, taken from the River Eavec, 
was constructed on the model of the Ganges Canal, and is gradually 
making? way There are profitable inundation canals on the Indus, the 
Chenab, and the Sutlej. The Sirhind Canal, taken from the River Sutlej, 
now under construction, will cost about two million pounds, and irrigate 
a country where rain is very scarce. It is calculated to pay about nme 
per cent It is worthy of remark that, while the characteristics of irri- 
iration in the Northwestern Provinces, Oude, and the Punjaub are much 
alike, they differ largely from the conditions current in Madras. In 
Northern India, irrigation is carried over the whole country; crops are 
watered both in Winter and in Summer, an d irrigation affords the gi-eatest 
benefit in Winter and Spring, when there is little or no ram; but m 
Madras, canal irrigation is only effected during the ramy season, when 
rivers are full, and is confined to the deltas at the mouths of the great 
rivers." 

The paper concluded with a statement, interesting to the profession of 
civil engineers, that about two hundred and fifty engineers, of and 
above the rank of assistant engineers, are employed under the Indian 
Department of Irrigation, in developing the advancement and prosperity 

of the country, , ^ . x • i , 

I have thus attempted to show what has been done m countries less 
favored in many respects than California. It is surprising how persist- 
ently every measure suggested for the good of this State is opposed by 
a large proportion of its own citizens. No sooner is any movement 
made to encourage the investment of capital in works of internal im- 
provement, than a cry is raised against monopolies. Somebody will 
hold lar^e bodies of land, and oppress the people; the honest settler 
will be excluded from the soil; the capitalist, already too powerful, will 

make more money. -, . .. « -x t + 

For my part, I sincerely hope that any combination of capitahsts or 
others, who possess suMcient sagacity and public spirit to engage m 
the reclamation and irrigation of lands now comparatively worthless, 
will profit largely by their enterprise. ^ ^ . . . \ . ^ 

When placer and hydraulic mining were tne prominent industries ot 
the State, there was no lack of energy in adapting all natural auxil- 
iaries to the extraction of the precious metals from their places ot 
deposit Enterprises of such extent and magnitude as those still to be 
seen in the mountains have never been even imagined elsewhere, much 
less carried into successful execution, and this under the most adverse 

circumstances. _ , , , i .ix • /-. i-x^ 

The ao-ffregate extent of mining ditches and canals built m Oalitornia 
since eighteen hundred and fifty-one reaches the extraordinary figure of 
five thousand three hundred and twenty-eight miles, at an estimated cost 
of fifteen million five hundred and seventy-five thousand and four hun- 
dred dollars. Several of these ditches cost from five hundred thousand 
dollars to one million dollars. Many of them were constructed when 
labor was eight dollars per day, and lumber one hundred dollars per 

thousand feet. , ^ n ^i 

The example is cited to show what can be done for the more perma- 
nent interests of agriculture and fruit growing. There is still a portion 
of the outlay already made which can be rendered available in some ot 

the counties. , ^rf--^ ^ . -xr ^^ 

It is estimated that the Sacramento and San Joaquin Yalleys con- 
tain an area of more than thirteen million acres of rich arable lands. 
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Under a judicious system of irrigation, by the adaptation of mountain 
reservoirs and streams to this purpose, it is difficult to estimate the 
extent to which this vast area of land could be rendered productive. 
There is scarcely an acre of the foothills that is not adapted to the 
cultivation of the grape. With a moderate supply of water, in seasons 
of drought, all kinds of fruit known to the temperate zone could be 
grown — olives, almonds, figs, walnuts, peaches, apples, apricots, etc.; 
and in sheltered situations, in the middle and southern counties, even 
the orange, lemon, and citron would flourish. Of the ujDland generally 
it is scarcely necessary to speak. All the cereals grow, from Eed Bluff 
to San Bernardino, with a luxuriance scarcely paralleled in any part of 
the world; and to these might easily be added tobacco, cotton, sorghum, 
sugar cane, and various other valuable products. Imagination can 
scarcely conceive a richer country, or one abounding in such natural 
advantages of soil and climate. 

To accomplish this great improvement; it is essential that cheap cap- 
ital should be introduced. 

The assertion that the southern counties of California are better suited 
to cattle raising than to agriculture is disproved by all experience. 
Persons interested in the preservation of stock ranges naturally incline 
to this opinion; but all unprejudiced testimony is against them. There 
is, in fact, no finer agricultural country in the world than that embraced 
within the limits of the San Joaquin Yalley, and the Counties of Los 
Angeles and San Bernardino. The climate is unsurpassed for salubrity, 
the soils are rich and warm, and adapted to a greater variety of pro- 
ductions than any area of similar extent in the world. 

IRRIGATION COMPANIES ALREADY IN THE FIELD. 

One of the most important and comprehensive enterprises ever started 
on the Pacific coast, is that of the 



CALIFORNIA CANAL AND IRRIGATION COMPANY, 

A branch of which was organized some time ago under the name of the 
San Joaquin and King's Eiver Canal and Irrigation Company. The 
chief promoters of the enterprise are Messrs. I. Friedlander, W. C. 
Ealston, ^Y. T. Chapman, Miller & Lux, Luning, Charles Webb Howard, 
and other gentlemen, competent to carry through such an undertaking. 
The eastern trunk of the proposed canal line commences at the south- 
ern extremity of Kern Lake, and extends northerly along the Sierra 
JSTevadas as far as Eed Bluff, in the Sacramento Valley, a distance of 
more than five hundred miles. This grand canal is designed both for 
purposes of navigation and irrigation. It will derive its supply of water 
from the great western shed of the Sierra Nevadas, comprising an area 
of more than twenty thousand square miles, drained by Kern, Tule, Cow- 
ille, King's, Fresno, Chowchilla, San Joaquin, Merced, Tuolumne, Mari- 
posa, Mokelumne, and various smaller rivers and creeks south of Stockton, 
and north, by the Feather, Yuba, American, and Bear Eivers. The west- 
ern trunk will probably commence at Summit Lake, with connections 
from Kern, Buena Vista, and Tulare Lakes, and passing in a northerly 
direction along the foothills of the Coast Eange, form a continuous line 
of communication to Antioch, a distance of one hundred and sixty-three 
miles; thence up the western side of the Sacx^amento Valley as far north 
as Stony Creek, about two hundred miles, deriving its supplies from the 
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watershed of the Coast Range, and from the Southern Lakes. The aggre- 
gate length of the two main trunks will probably fall but little short of 
nine hundred miles. The area of irrigable land in the two great valleys 
is estimated to be about fifteen thousand square miles, or nine million six 
hundred thousand acres. It is proper to remark that these statements 
and calculations are not derived from any data furnished by the com- 
pany. 

It will thus be seen that the plans of the San Joaquin Canal and Irri- 
gation Company are conceived in an intelligent spirit, and based upon 
broad and comprehensive designs. In every point of view the subject 
has been carefully considered. Accurate maps of the whole country, 
showing the altitude of the mountains, the area of water-catchment, 
the river courses, and the extent of arable valleys, with cross-sections 
and levels every few miles through its entire length, have been made 
from the best authorities and from actual surveys. The experience of 
various countries, in which extensive systems df irrigation have been in 
successful operation for many years, has been consulted, and the best 
engineering skill secured. In the preliminary departments of this great 
enterprise much labor has been expended, and a large outlay of capital 
has already been made in the prosecution of the work. 

It seems scarcely necessary to indicate the benefits that must accrue 
to the State, and to every material interest now projected or established 
within its boundaries, from the consummation of this important under- 
taking. Every intelligent mind must perceive at a glance that a system 
of works involving the highest order of engineering skill, and the most 
thorough investigation of the resources and conditions of the country, 
requires brain to conceive and means to execute. No work at all com- 
parable to this, in magnitude of design and extent of its various ramifi- 
cations, has ever yet been undertaken on the Pacific coast. Nor is there 
any which, as a whole, has so direct and important a bearing upon our 
agricultural interest, and the promotion of immigration. Indeed, the 
advantages of such an enterprise, when in full operation, would be 
difiicult to over-estimate. It would render available for immediate cul- 
tivation several million acres of rich arable land, now comparatively 
worthless, owing to long periods of drought. Two successive Winters of 
abundant rain- supply have demonstrated the value of San^ Joaquin 
Valley lands i but past experience has shown that copious rains in the 
valleys cannot be depended upon. Settlers will not establish homes 
and farms upon tracts of land subject to periodical droughts, extending 
through a series of years. Two seasons of rain, followed by three or 
four years of drought, will never build up a country. Immigration from 
abroad willseek lands exempt from such disastrous contingencies. 

The San Joaquin Valley has been open to settlement for more than 
twenty j^ears; and yet, with an area of six or seven million acres of 
land capable of producing enormous crops, the total population engaged 
in the cultivation of the soil does not exceed two or three thousand. 
Of the lands susceptible of profitable cultivation by means of the pro- 
posed system of irrigation, there are at least three millions of acres, capa- 
ble of producing thirty bushels of wheat to the acre, and adding, clear of 
all expense, from fifteen to twenty millions of dollars annually to the 
wealth of the State. But this is by no means the only source of profit 
to be derived from such an enterprise. It attracts population and insures 
settlement; it builds up towns and villages; it establishes trade and 
manufactories; it furnishes a constantly augmenting necessity for an 
extension of railroad systems; it encourages better systems of agri* 
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culture and the introduction of new staples, and more profitable employ- 
ments for all classes of labor j it adds to the taxable value of property 
and increases the revenue of the State; in short, it promotes in every 
point of view the great cause of civilization. 

It seems incredible that an enterprise of such importance, having so 
direct a bearing upon the material prosperity of California, should have 
elicited, up to this date, very little intelligent or candid consideration. 
Without the slightest investigation or knowledge of the subject, the 
plans and purposes of the company have been misrepresented; the pro- 
jectors have been subjected to the grossest abuse, and a persistent deter- 
mination has become manifest on the part of many who have no special 
interests at stake, to interpose eyery possible obstacle, throw discredit 
upon the enterprise, and impugn the motives of all counected with it. 
Why should this be? It is not the course pursued in other countries 
equally enlightened, and where there is less need of capital and popu- 
lation. 

The present company does not propose to " divert or appropriate the 
waters of any running stream so as to impair the navigation thereof or 
to diminish its natural flow to the prejudice of those who are now enti- 
tled to the nse of said water;" and they are prepared to submit to such 
limitations of powers in relation to charges for the use of water, toils, 
etc., as the laws of Congress and of the State shall impose upon them. 
There is no danger, in any event, that the waters of the mountain 
streams, now running to waste, will be of any less value to the commu- 
nity when properly husbanded and controlled, or that lands now subject 
to drought and utterly useless for four years out of five, will present 
fewer attractions for settlers with available means at hand for irriga- 
tion than they have presented for the past twenty years in the form of 
arid wastes. It is thought by some that the State should undertake this 
enterprise; but the objections to its doing so are numerous and obvious. 
If the people want to do it individually why do they not attempt it ? 
The truth is, such a work cannot or will not be done either by the State 
or by individuals. It is essentially an enterprise requiring the combina- 
tion of capital, and all the security that can be offered. The stock is 
purchasable, and can be owned by any party desiring an interest. But 
no stock would be of value in an enterprise which did not control, under 
proper limitations, the elements essential to its success. Extensive sys- 
tems of aqueducts, dams, weirs, embankments, and canals must be 
based upon some chartered privileges — otherwise it would be folly to 
expend money in their construction. 

As a citizen of California, I feel a very deep interest in the success of 
this scheme. The consummation of the southern division will lead to 
that of the northern division. With the enormous expenditure of capi- 
tal necessary for the prosecution of these great works encouragement 
will be given to the extension of their branches; reclamation of waste 
tule and other lands will follow, and there is no appreciable limit to the 
opening it will make for the profitable investment of capital on this 
coast. Every good citizen ought to lend it a helping hand; and none 
should condemn it without a full and fair investigation of its merits. 
Frivolous objections, founded in ignorance or jealousy, do an injury to 
the State. An unreasoning hostility to every public enterprise projected 
on this coast for the past twenty years has not proved remunerative. A 
more enlightened policy might be found more profitable. 

Yarious irrigation schemes of less comprehensive design have been 
projected within the past four or five years, but none of them have yet 
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been carried into operation. Among them may bo mentioned the fol- 
lowing: 

THE LAKE TAHOE AND SAN I'RANCISOO WATER WORKS COMPANY 

Was organized several years ago. The pi^oposed enterprise, when first 
brought to the attention of the public, was regarded by many as vision- 
ary and impracticable; but careful surveys, and actual data since obtained, 
have demonstrated that it is not only perfectly feasible, but that the cost 
will not exceed the original estimates made by the engineer, Mr. W. Von 
Schmidt. From this late report, it appears that Lake Tahoe is situated 
at an elevation of six thousand two hundred and twenty feet above the 
level of the sea, and covers an area of two hundred and forty square 
miles. Its greatest depth is one thousand five hundred feet. 

The only "outlet of the lake is the Truckee Elver, which flows during 
the driest time of the year, in ordinary seasons, eight hundred millions 
of gallons of water per diem, and for some months, during the floods, more 
than three times that quantity. 

To guard against dry seasons, a dam has been constructed by the 
company, on the Truckee Eiver, at the outlet of the lake, with suitable 
gates, for the purpose of storing the water, by preventing the floods 
from escaping out of the lake and running to waste, at the same time 
allowing the necessary amount of water to flow down the Truckee Eiver 
for the use of mills and manufactories. The lake will fill to the capacity 
of this dam in one ordinary season. A second dam has been constructed 
three quarters of a mile below. 

The quantity of water thus stored will be immense, and will be better 
understood by stating that one foot of water drawn from this lake in a 
year will give one hundred and thirty-seven million gallons per day. 

The lake will be raised by the dam six feet above low-water mark, or 
about one foot above high-water mark; it will then give six times one 
hundred and thirtj^-seven million gallons, or eight hundred and twenty- 
two million gallons per diem, without interfei-ing with the natural or 
ordinary flow of the Truckee Eiver— that is, after the lake is once filled 
to the height of the dam. 

To make the waters of Lake Tahoe available, the following work is 
necessary to be done: 

The water from the dam at the outlet of the lake will flow down the 
Truckee Eiver, three and three quarter miles to the company's second 
dam on the river, at which point it is diverted from the river into a canal 
to be constructed, six miles long, through which it flows to the entrance 
of the proposed tunnel at Hardscramble Creek, through the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains. The tunnel by this Hardscramble Creek route is 
twenty-six thousand four hundred feet, or five miles long. The water 
from the canal enters and flows through this tunnel, coming out on the 
west side of the mountains at a point a short distance above the Soda 
Springs on the South Fork of the North Fork of the American Eiver. 

For the supply of towns and cities^ the water, after leaving the tunnel 
at or near Soda Springs, on the west side of the mountain, will flow 
down the granite bed of the American Eiver, about twelve miles, where 
it will be taken from the river and conducted in a suitable canal a distance 
of about forty miles, to a point near Auburn, in Placer County, at which 
point it will enter a reservoir of convenient size, to be constructed for 
that purpose. Leaving this reservoir, the frater^-^ill^^^f^ large 
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wronght-iron pipe, and hy that means be conducted to the City of San 
Francisco, via Sacramento, Fairfield, Yallejo, and Oakland. 

The canal to Auburn will have capacity to carry one hundred million 
gallons per day. The length of pipe from Auburn to San Francisco will 
be about one hundred and twelve miles, making the total distance of 
actual line of works to be constructed, to reach San Francisco, one hun- 
dred and sixty-three miles. 

Estimated total cost of line to San Francisco, ten million dollars. The 
pipe is calculated to deliver at least twenty million gallons of water per 
day in the City of San Francisco, at an elevation of three hundred and 
seventy feet above the city base. Estimated sources of income: from 
the sale of ^ve hundred million gallons of water daily for one year, for 
mining purposes only, expenses deducted, nine hundred and sixty-three 
thousand three hundred and twenty-six dollars and forty cents; from 
towns, cities, and mines, from the sale of four hundred million gallons 
of water daily, for one year, for mining purposes, expenses deducted, 
seven hundred and forty-six thousand six hundred and forty-two dollars 
and forty cents; from the sale of one hundred million gallons daily, for 
one year, to towns, cities, etc., five hundred and seventy-six thousand 
dollars — ^total, one million three hundred and twenty-two thousand six 
hundred and forty-two dollars. Deduct yearly expenses of line of works 
for towns and cities, two hundred thousand dollars — total net income, 
one million one hundred and twenty-two thousand six hundred and 
forty-two dollars and forty cents. 

THE CALIFORNIA IRRIGATION COMPANY 

Have in view the construction of a canal, for irrigation and water power, 
and the conveyance of water for manufacturing purposes; the canal to 
extend from the west side of the Sacramento Eiver, near Eed Bluff, to 
Cache Slough, Suisun Slough, and Suisun Bay, with the necessary feed- 
ers and branch canals for collecting and receiving the waters of the 
streams leading into the said river from the Coast Eange and Clear Lake, 
and for using the same to the best advantage for the purposes specified 
and for irrigating the land between the river and the Coast Eange, from 
the commencement to the termination of the canal or canals. Capital 
stock, ten million dollars, divided into one hundred thousand shares. 
Trustees, J. B, Frisbie, Eugene L. Sullivan, A. H. Eose, C. W. Howard, 
and Charles E. McLane. 

liAKB TAHOE AND AMERICAN RIVER WATER COMPANY 

Propose to conduct water from Lake Tahoe, by its natural outlet, 
through Truckee Eiver, or by canal, flume, or pipe, as far as Squaw 
Yalley; thence by tunnels or otherwise through the mountains, about 
three miles, to the American Eiver, Placer County; to raise the super- 
fices of said lake and use ail water thereby accumulating in the tributa- 
ries of said river, from its highest branch to its confluence with the 
Middle Fork; to construct dams, flumes, or reservoirs, in said eountj^, or 
elsewhere for the purpose of distributing or using water for mining pur- 
poses, irrigation, supplying towns and cities with pure water; to save 
the snow and rainwater of the Yalley of the North Fork and all its 
tributaries, by a succession of dams throughout the whole extent of the 
ditch or canal along the whole divide between the North and Middle 
Forks of said river; to construct a dam across the lower outlet of Tad- 
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pole Lake, lying above Shirt Tail Caiion Divide, and in other places, for 
the purpose of holding water in store as a distributing reservoir to sup- 
phr mines and miners with water for mining, domestic use, and irriga- 
tion; to construct a bed-rock flume on the Shirt Tail Canon Divide, for 
the purpose of having water for general placer mining; to conduct 
water from the North Fork Divide over the Middle Fork Divide, on the 
mining districts of Last Chance, Deadwood, and to the North Fork and 
Middle Fork, and Jjong Caiion, and the mining camps, Batterby's Bluffs, 
Michigan, Forest Hill, Damascus, Iowa Hill, Yankee Jim, Brushy 
Canons One, Two, Three, Four, and any other mining districts or camps; 
to sell, let, or dispose of all or any of said water in such quantities, and 
at such rates or prices as said company may ^x] to use any canal con- 
structed by said company for the purpose of navigation, and for carry- 
ing freight or passengers for hire, with the right to collect such tolls on 
said canal or canals as said companies may think proper; to save up 
and dispose of all water from the melting of snow and natural water- 
sheds which may be found from Lake Tahoe to Auburn, near to the 
confluence of the North or Middle Forks, or further. Capital stock, 
twelve millions of dollars, divided into one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand shares. Trustees— Eobert Battersby, E. S. Perrin, F, C. Du Brutz, 
Henry Hughes, and S. E. Eandolph. 

THE TUOLUMNE RIVER IRRIGATION CANAL 

Is an Important enterpi'ise projected by John Burcham, M. A. Wheaton, 
and Charles Elliott, present owners of a dam and water-right on the 
Tuolumne Eiver. These gentlemen propose making an application to 
the Legislature, at its next session, for authority to enable the people of 
Stanislaus County to vote upon the question of issuing three hundred 
thousand dollars in county bonds to carry the work into effect. As a 
consideration for the issuance of the bonds, the gentlemen named pro- 
pose to construct from their present dam, near Lagrange, to the San 
Joaquin Elver, two canals, or aqueducts, for irrigation and such other pur- 
poses as the same may be useful for; one of the said canals to start 
from the northerly and the other from the southerly side of Tuol- 
umne Eiver, and both to be constructed within two years from the date 
of the issuance and delivery of the first bonds, and to be at least thirty 
feet in width and not less than four feet in depth from the top of their 
embankments to their bottoms, or of sufiScient capacity to fill a ditch of 
these dimensions, with a grade of eighteen inches to the mile. Instead 
of building two canals for the first fifteen miles from the dam, the own- 
ers may, if they prefer, build one canal of double the capacity named, 
from the dam down one side of Tuolumne Eiver, for any distance not 
exceeding fifteen miles, and then carry a due proportion of water, by 
any suitable means, to some point across the river, from which the other 
canal may be constructed to the San Joaquin Eiver. 

This enterprise, if carried into effect, will be of inestimable value to 
Stanislaus County. It will render productive at least ^ve hundred thou- 
sand acres of rich valley land, now subject to di*ought, between the 
Merced and Stanislaus Elvers. 
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THE CLEAR LAKE WATER WORKS COMPANY 

Offer to deliver, in a reservoir provided by the City of San Francisco, at 
an elevation of three hundred and eighty feet, forty million gallons of 
water per day. The compAny will give the city the privilege of taking 
from its sources of supply, at Clear Lake, in addition, two hundred and 
sixty million gallons per diem, and will construct the conduit from the 
source of supply to the heights north of Benicia, of sufficient capacity 
to carry three hundred million gallons daily; said water works to be 
fully completed, conveyed, and delivered to the city within two years 
from the time of signing the contract therefor. The city and county, 
in consideration of building, coupling, and furnishing, and delivering to 
the city the said water works and water, as above mentioned, to pay the 
company eight millions of dollars, as follows: eight thousand bonds of 
the denomination of one thousand dollars each, payable in thirty years 
from date thereof, bearing interest at six per cent per annum; the bonds 
to be delivered as the work progresses. The work to be divided into 
sections, as may be agreed upon, and when each section shall be com- 
pleted the company shall receive seventy-five per cent of such propor- 
tion of eight million dollars of bonds as such section shall bear to the 
whole number of sections in the works; the balance, of twenty-five per 
cent, to be paid when the works shall be finally completed and delivered 
to the city. The work shall be done subject to the approval of an 
engineer selected by the city. 

CONCLUSION. 

Unlike ordinary private enterprises, such comprehensive works of 
irrigation and reclamation as are now proposed, affect directly almost 
every interest connected with the material advancement of the State. 
Among these may be enumerated: first, the promotion of immigration: 
second, the direct increase of production and taxable property; thii'd, 
the increase of internal improvements and commerce; fourth, the in- 
crease of shipping; fifth, the increase of our import and export trade; 
sixth, the increase of manufactures and various kinds of domestic indus- 
try. It is to be hoped that the next Legislature will give them such 
encouragement as may be consistent with good policy and the general 
welfare of the State. 
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AISrifUAL MEETING 



OF THK 



STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY FOR 18T3, 



BEING THE NINETEENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 



The nineteenth annual meeting of the State Agricultural Society was 
held in the east half of the Pavilion, on the twenty-second of January, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-three. It was called for twelve o clock 
M but it was ten minutes to one o'clock before it convened. From ten 
o'clock to the time of meeting two clerks were kept busy m the office 
of the Secretary, filling receipts of membership for those who desired 
to join the society, and several hundred new members were added. As 
the hour of the meeting approached, and after it had passed, until the 
society assembled, the halls of the Pavilion and the front porch were 
thronged with members, new and old. There was no lack of ticket 
peddlers, and the scene reminded one of a hot political convention. 

The society was called to order by the President, Charles F.Eeed, 
who said: "We have assembled here for the purpose of electing a 
Board of Directors and a President for the ensuing year, and also to 
have the Board of Directors render an account of their stewardship 
during the past year. The first business properly in ord^r is the read- 
ing of the report of the Board of Directors. Is Mr. Hoag present? 
Our Secretary has the report, and he will be here presently. 

REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

A member moved that the reading of the report of the Board of 
Directors be dispensed with, and that the society proceed to the elec- 
tion of officers. ^^ » ^^ • i x ^ ^ ^u 

William Gouverneur Morris, of Napa— As President of one of the 
District Agricultural Societies of the State . . ^ ^ . 

Joseph A. Conboie, of Sacramento— I rise to a point of orders A 
motion has been made and seconded, and it must be stated by the Chair 
before any one can speak upon it. ^ ^ „^„j^^ 

The Chair— The s-entleman is right. A motion is made and seconded 
that the reading of the report of the Board of Directors be dispensed 
with until after the election of officers. Are you ready for the ques- 

^^Morris—Mr. President: I have been sent here as a delegate from 
one of the interior counties of the State— from the district comprising 
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!N"apa and Solano Counties — and wo gentlemen from the interior came 
here for the purpose of receiving all the enlightenment that we can get 
on the various subject matters that are to be found in the State Society, 
and it occurs to me that the motion of the gentleman is rather prema- 
ture, for this reason: we understand, sir, coming here as strangers, that 
there are two gentlemen who will be presented to this society for its 
suffrages for the distinguished office of President. We have heard it 
stated, since we came to this city, that it was the intention of certain 

parties interested against the welfare and success of this society 

A member — I call the gentleman to order. He has no right to 
impugn the motives of any member of the society. 

Chair — The gentleman will confine his remarks to the question under 
consideration. 

Confasion, and calls of "Question!'* 

Morris — I respectfully ask leave of this society to be heard; and I do 
not intend, sir, to infringe upon an 3^ parliamentary usages, or say any- 
thing that will hurt the feelings of any man. Nor do I come here to 
impugn any man's motives; but if my brother who was so quick upon 
his shoes would listen, be would see that I stand here not in the inter- 
est of any one man, but in the interest of the great interest of the 
State — the State Agricultural Society. [Applause.] ISTow, sir, it makes 
no particular difference who is elected President of the society, so long 
as we get a correct man at the head. 

A member — I call the gentleman to order. 

Dougald Gillis — I move that the gentleman be allowed to speak. 
Morris~I do not intend to intrude my remarks on this body, but if 
it is intended to use the gag law upon the men who came here as repre- 
sentatives then I will take my seat. 
Calls of '* Question!" 

The Chair — Gentlemen will keep order. Mr, Morris has the floor. 
Marcus D. Eoruck, of San Francisco — 'No one desires to have liberty 
of speech on this floor more than I do. I do not want to see any gag 
law used; but I do not want to see any man stand on this floor and talk 
against time, and I move that every gentleman be confined to ^Ye min- 
utes in speaking. 

The Chair — I can hardly entertain the motion now. Will the gentle- 
man confine his remarks to the subject under discussion? He would 
probably have got through by this time were it not for interruptions. 
Mr. Morris has the floor. 

Morris — IS^ow, Mr. Chairman, it is not my intention to weary out this 
audience, or to talk against time. Certainly, sir, these delegates who 
came from a distance and are in attendance upon this association to-day, 
much more desire to get home than the citizens of Sacramento, who are 
here right at their own doors. But I must get back to where I started. 
Since I came into this town I have heard that there were certain parties 
who want to have the Agricultural Society moved to San Francisco, and 
to that I am opposed. The whole delegation — 

Boruck — I call the gentleman to order. What is the question before 
the house? 

Morris — I wish to state the reason why that report should be read. 
I have endeavored to get at it, and I will consume the time of this body 
but one moment longer. If there is anything in the repoi*t of the Board, 
either direct or remote, which will justify such an idea, or which will 
convey to the minds of those here that any member of the State Board, 
from the President down, has any such intention, we want to know it, 
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and would prefer that the report be read. It is a matter of great mo- 
ment, and I do not think any hai'm could arise from the reading of the 
report. 

Calls of "Question!" "Question!'^ "Question!" 

H. M. LaEue, of Sacramento, agreed with Morris, and would like to 
hear the report read. We ought to know what the oflieei's had done. 
It is unprecedented to go into an election until after the report has been 
read, and I hope the common sense of the members will not let a little 
feeling override them in their actions in this respect. Let us proceed 
deliberately. Let us know what the society has been doing, and then 
proceed to the election. This thing is attempted for some purpose, but 
I do not know what for. 

The Chair — It has been moved and seconded that the reading of the 
report of the Board of I)ii*ectors be dispensed with until after the other 
business has been disposed of. As many as are in favor of the motion 
will say "aye." [The ayes and noes were called viva voce.] The ayes 
have it, the motion is carried. [Applause.] 

Morris moved that a committee of three be appointed on credentials. 

Boruck said that there were doorkeepers at the doors who kept out 
all but those who were entitled to enter. 

The motion was withdrawn. 

ELECTION OF PRESIDENT. 

Samuel Poorman — I move that we now proceed to the election of 
President. 

The motion prevailed. 

The Chair — ^Judge McKune, will you take the chair? 

Judge J. H. McKune came forward and took the chair. 

Dr. J. F. Montgomery — I was going to move for the appointment of 
tellers. 

The Chair — I will appoint tellers without a motion. 

Gillis — I move that two tellers be appointed. 

The Chair — I will appoint three. The first thing in order is nomi- 
nations for President of the Agricultural Society for the ensuing year. 
I will hear nominations. 

Grove L. Johnson — I desire to place in nomination for the position of 
President of this society a resident of Sacramento, a farmer, and a citi- 
zen of the State, who has always performed the duties of his oflSce in 
connection with the society with credit to himself, and we will all be 
proud to say that we voted for him. I nominate E. S. Carey, of Sacra- 
mento, for President. [Applause.] 

A member — I move that the nominations close. 

Gillis opposed the motion. 

Morris — Do not get impatient. I will not detain you but a moment, 
Mr. Chairman. I did not intend, sir, to make this motion myself, having 
expected that it would be done by an abler and more worthy person; 
and I have looked around the hall to see whether he is present, and not 
being here, before these nominations close, I rise for the purpose of 
placing in nomination for President of the society for the ensuing year, 
the Honorable Charles F. Eeed, of Yolo. [Ajiplause.] It is not neces- 
sary for me to pass any panegyric upon the efforts which he has 
displayed for the welfare of this society during his long incumbency as 
President thereof. These acts and these deeds speak for themselves. 
Coming into the society years since, when it was struggling and bur- 
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dened with a debt of some thirty-seven thousand dollars, through his 
eSSeTee, through his industry; and aided by the counsels of those 
ffi thHociety brought around him, the whole of that debt has been 
paS and the property that now belongs to the society is worth some 
S^^housandL is incumbered with a trifling debt incurred 

during last year for' necessary improvements It is a monument of 
which the President may well be proud. He has the confidence of the 
farming interest of the State. He is a gentleman f ^P.^/ .^^^f ^^^^ 
I trust that the society will to-day indorse him by reelecting him to the 
position which he has filled for so long a time. [Applause.] 

The Chair-There being no further nominations, I will declare them 

""^Eeed-Mr. President: I thank the gentleman who so very kindly 
placed my name in nomination to serve another term I have at each 
Lccessive election endeavored to induce ^he ^^^^^^f^^ ^ ^^\^^^^^^^^^^ 
to select some other proper person to preside oyer them I ^^JfJ^/ 
n^ne successive years been nominated by acclamation. I have devoted 
nine years of fithful service to the interest of this society, and I feel 
Sad that the members now have taken it upon themselves to make a 
fontest and select some other good man, I feel, I say, rejoiced, and no 
man would more heartily support K. S. Carey than I myse f [Applause.] 
Therefore, sir, I withdraw my name from the contest. [Applause.] 

F. A Hornblower-I move that Carey be elected by acclamation. 

Chris Green— Before that vote is taken, I move that a vote of thanks 
be tendered to Mr. Eeed for past services rendered to the society, as He 
has declined the nomination. 

Green's motion prevailed unanimously. ^, . . i. e ^,>^^«-..Tr 

Boruck— The election must be by ballot, and I move that the Secretary 
east the ballot in favor of Mr. Carey. , „ x -n ,.oof ^hc 

The Chair— There being no objections, the Secretary will cast the 

Conboie— There have been no tellers elected. ^ ^ 

The Chair— There are none necessary. Gentlemen, it gives me plea- 
sure to announce to you that the Secretary yi^l.^^.f^^^f^ ^^.^7^^'^;;^ 
that E. S. Carey is elected President of the Agricultural Society for the 

ensuing year. 

Calls for ''Carey!" "Carey I" "Carey P ^ 

The Chair— Gentlemen of the meeting: It gives me pleasure to intio- 
duce to vou E. S. Carey, your President elect. 

Carey- Gentlemen: 1 am not a hand to m^ke speeches, and you need 
not expect one trom me. I am under many obligations to you all or the 
office you have given me, and 1 will fulfill it like a man. What I lack in 
makin- speeches I will make up in work. I hated to run against this man 
Eeed whoismv friend, but I could not help it; and there is not a manin 
the sUte of California that I would vote for as soon as I would vote for 
him He has been accused of what he is not guilty of, and I say he is 
free from blame; and for anything that the Board has done during the 
last six years, I will take one ninth of the blame, as I was a member of 
the Board during the time. Anything that we did that is wrong, we 
are sorry for, and will try and do better hereafter. As President, I will 
fulfill the duties of the position the best I know how; and I hope that 
when I eo out of ofiice I will have as many friends as I have now. i 
will make every man of you go into his place, and say to the men of 
Sacramento that I have cursed you time and agam when you have done 
wrong; but I am as good a friend to you as any one. I am under obii- 
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gations to you all; and I have no malice against those who voted against 
Die. I will treat you all alike, and will do the best I can for all, from 
the man who shows a pincushion to the man who shows a steam plow; 
and from the man who shows a horse that can trot in five minutes to 
the man who shows a horse that can trot in two minutes. I have been 
among you twenty years, and this is the proudest moment of my life. 
[Applause.] 

McKune — At the request of Mr. Carey I will continue to preside if 
there is no objection. I will appoint as tellers W. G. Morris, E. B. 
Eyan, and Dan. Earl, 

CAREY RESIGNS AS A DIRECTOR. 

The Chair — There are three Directors to be elected, and a fourth to 
be elected to fill the place of Mr. Carey. The three fill full terms and 
the fourth a short term. 

It was moved and carried that the fourth Director be elected at once, 
and that the man for the short term be so designated on the ballot. 

The Chair — The resignation of Mr. Carey is first to be acted on. 

The Secretary read it as follows: " To the members of the California 
State Agricultural Society: Gentlemen — I hereby tender my resigna- 
tion as a member of the Board of Agriculture. E. S. Carey.** 

The resignation was accepted. 

ELECTION OP THE FOUR DIRECTORS. 



The Chair — Gentlemen of the meeting: After consulting with the 
President elect and the tellers, we have concluded to invite you all to 
retire into the other room, and as you come in again the tellers will be 
prepared to receive your ballots, you showing at the same time your 
tickets. After the nominations are closed you will so retire. 

E. F. Aiken, of Sacramento — I would like to place in nomination for 
one of the Directors, Dr. W. S. Manlove, of Brighton, Sacramento 
County. It is not usual for me to go into a discussion on the character 
of a man. He will act for the true interest of the agriculture of the 
State. 

Mr, Gill is — I place in nomination, Fred. Cox. I think I can do so as a 
member of the society. I do not understand why I am hissed down. 
[The speaker referred to the confusion that prevailed when he and 
several others occupied the floor at once. — Eeporter]. I think he is a 
gentleman that any man can feel proud to vote for, and he will acquit 
himself as well as an3^body. 

After seating himself he arose and said: I will state for the benefit of 
the society that he is a partner of the firm of Cox & Clark. [Laughter]. 

Chris. Green— I wish to place in nomination Mr. M. D. Boruck, of 
San Francisco. 

Eobert O. Cravens, of Placer — I place in nomination T. L. Chamber- 
lain, of Placer Count}'-. He has been a member of the society since its 
first organization, and has been several years a member of the Board of 
Directors, and has been an efficient and hard-working member. The 
agriculturists of that part of the State have long been without repre- 
sentation on the Board. He is one of the pioneer farmers of the State, 
and is known to all the members of the society. A worthier man could 
not be selected. I nominate him to fill the unexpired term of Mr.. Carey. 

G. L. Johnson — I desire to place in nomination for one of the full 
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terms Marion Biggs, of Butte, formerly of Sacramento. Everybody in 
lacTlSo andTverybodyiu the State knows old Major Biggs, and 
everybody knows that he is a good man. 

E. I. Robinson moved that the nominations close. ,. ,^„„„ „f 

Col. Younger-I desire to put in nommation, ^'ll'^"^.^; ^^^^"Vor 

this city, a fentleman who has served as a member of the Board ior 

Xyyekrs,and who has filled his place with as '"^fh ability as any 

man who has ever served on the Board, and the trouble is, it is difficult 

to do without him on the Board, and P^^ti^^l^^l^ ^V^^w"Zltv and 
tions, and I desire very much that his name come before the society and 

*^The memlaers^of the society withdrew into the main hall, and as they 
passed back they deposited their ballots with the tellers 
%he result was as follows: Cox, three hundred and e'ghty-one; Man- 
love fifty-four; Boruek, two hundred and ninety-five; Coleman, eighty- 
eight; Chamberlain, three hundred and eighty-four; Biggs, three hun- 
dred knd seventy-four; J. K. Doak, fourteen; scattering, thirteen 

The Chair-Messrs. Cox, Boruek, and Biggs are elected Directors for 
full terms, and Chamberlain for the short term. [ApplauseJ. 

On motion, the election of these gentlemen was made unanimous. 

THE CASE OF DIRECTOR ROSS. 

A member inquired in regard to Director Charles H. Eoss. He had 
been elected in June last by the Board of I>irectors to a posit.on^in the 
Board to fill a vacancy caused by the resignation of H. K. Oovey. Jie 
inquired whether the election lasted until the meeting of the society, or 

'°Uwf hunger rLdTection five of Article IV of the Constitution, 
which says that the Board of Directors "shall fill all vacancies occur- 
ring between elections." He said the matter was rather ^nelear, and to 
settle it moved that the election of Eoss be confirmed by the society, 
and that he serve for the balance of the term. 
The motion prevailed. 

EXAMINATION OP THE SOCIETY ACCOUNTS. 

Green moved that a committee of three be appointed to examine the 
books of the association, and report to the Board of Directors in ten 

'^^The motion prevailed, and the Chair appointed on that committee, 
Chris. Green, Daniel Earl, and Julius Wetzlar. . ,. .v. t> j 

Edward B. Willis moved that the reading of the report of the Board 
of Directors be dispensed with, and that it be placed on file together 
with the financial report. Carried. 

On motion the society adjourned sine die. 
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FIRST MEETING OF THE NEW BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 



Sacramento, January 22d, 1873. 

Board met at half-past seven o'clock p. m. President Carey in the 
chair. Directors Boruek, Chamberlain, Cox, Biggs, Eoss, and Younger 
present. 

On motion of Younger, E, T, Brown was nominated for Treasurer and 
elected unanimously. 

The President stated that the next business was the election of Sec- 
retary, and, on motion of Younger, it was decided to elect but one 
Secretary. 

Boruek moved to ^k the Secretary's salary at two hundred dollars 
per month. 

Eoss moved to amend by making the salary two thousand dollars per 
year. 

The question being taken, the latter motion prevailed, and the salary 
was so fixed. 

Boruek nominated Eobert Beck for Secretary, who was unanimously 
elected. 

It was moved that the Secretary be instructed to notify the members 
of the Board of any called meetings, at least four days before such 
meeting, stating the object thereof. 

Col. Younger offered the following resolution, which was carried: 

Mesolvedy That this Board, appreciating the services of Mr. I. N. 
Hoag, as Corresponding Secretary during the last year, and other ser- 
vices rendered to bring the Fairs to their present high position, there- 
fore the Board tender him their thanks for his able and efficient ser- 
vices. 

Boruek moved that the Fair for eighteen hundred and seventy-three 
commence on Monday, the fifteenth of September, and continue six 
days, including the twentieth. 

Carried. 

Boruek moved that when the Board adjourns it adjourn to Wednes- 
day, the nineteenth of February, at seven o'clock p. M. 

Carried. 

Adjourned. 
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STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE FOR 1873. 



PEESIBENT. 

B. S. CAitEY Yolo (P. O.Sacramento.) 

DIRECTORS 

Whose terms expire at the anmial meeting in 1874. 

T. L. Chambeblaijt Placer County. 

C. H. Boss Sacramento. 

C. YOUNGBR ^^"*^ ^^*™- 

DIKECTOES 

Wliose terms expire at the annual meeting in 1875. 

E.Mills Sacramento. 

C. T. Wheklek Sacramento. 

EOBKET Hamilton Sacramento. 

DIEECTOES 
Whose terms expire at the annual meeting in 1870. 

M. BlOGS Butte County. 

M. D. BORUCK San Francisco. 

_ ^^_. Sacramento. 

Fkbderick Cox 

Secretan, Eobeet Beck, Sacramento. 

Treasurer. «. T. Brottk, Sacramento. 



AGRICULTURAL ORGANIZATIONS. 



The State Board of Agriculture have always favored the organization 
of local agricultural societies, believing they would tend to stimulate 
local pride and local improvement. The last Legislature, acting upon 
the same idea, appropriated monej^ to all the societies then organized, 
t o a s si s 1 1 h em i n the p ay m e n t o f p r e miii ms , an d r eq uire d them to rep o rt 
their transactions to the State Eoard. Some of these societies have 
made a good beginning, and valuable reports, "while others seem to want 
experience to render them more practical, and to the better record the 
information gained. The rej)orts, so far as made, will be found in the 
following pages. 
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REI'OIIT. 



Office CALiFoaNiA Vine Growers' anb Wine and Brandy ] 
Manujpaoturers' Association, Saoramenxo. j 

To the honorable the Galifornia State Board of Agriculture : 

Gentlemen: In accordance with law, we herewith hand you the report 
of the Board o£ Directors of the above-named association for the year 
eighteen hundred and seventy-two. In it will be found much of interest 
to all those engaged in the industries gTowing out of the cultivation of 
the vine, as well as to the citizen who takes an interest in the develop- 
ment of the material industries of the State. 



Bespectfullj^j 



I. N. HoAG, Secretary, 



G. G. BLAjSTCHAED, President. 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 



PRESIDENT. 
G. G. Blanchard El Dorado. 

VICE PRESIDENTS. 

J. R. Snyder Sonoma. 

J. R. NicKESON Placer. 

TRUSTEES. 

A. ScHELL Stanislaus. 

B. N. BrGBEY Sacramento. 

TV. S. Manloye Sacramento. 

Prof. E. S. Carr Alameda. 

TREASURER. 
J. H. Carroll... Sacramento. 

SECRETARY. 
I. N. HoAQ Yolo (Post Office, Sacramento). 
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STAI5"DmG COMMITTEES. 



ON CULTIVATION OF THB GRAPE AND PRUNING THE VINE. 

r. N. HoAG Yolo. 

Robert Chalmers »..,...., », ....El Dorado. 

George West Stockton. 

A. D. WiLsoir.o...,. ,......» ,,......Lo8 Angeles. 

J. R. Sntder ...,.......* ......> ...............Sonoma. 

B. N. BuQBEY ..Polsom. 

J. R. NiCKESOK Lincoln. 

G. N, SwEZT.. , Marysville. 

Ii. J. Rose Los Angeles. 

Dr. J. Strentzel Contra Costa, 

ON WINE MAKING AND CliARIilOATION OP WINE. 

A. Harasztht San Francisco. 

O. W. Craig Sonoma. 

George Gozinger San Erancisco. 

Matthew Keller Los Angeles. 

B. N. BuGBEY Eolsom. 

B. D. WiLSOK Los Angeles. 

Robert Chalmers Coloma. 

J. R. NiCKESON Lincoln. 

George West Stockton. 

J. Strentzel Martinez. 

Jacob Kis^atjth Sacramento. 

A. Ebebhart San Francisco, 

ON MANUFACTURE OP BRANDY PROM THE GRAPE. 

General Naglee San Jose. 

George Johjs'stob' Sacramento. 

L. J. Rose Los Angeles. 

Robert Chalmers ..Coloma. 

O. W. Craig Sonoma. 

Charles King St. Helena. 

B. !N". Bitgbby Polsom. 

ON CASKS, VESSELS, PRESS, AND MACHINERY. 

George Johnston ...Sacramento. 

J. R. NiCKESON Lincoln. 

Carl Strobel Sacramento. 

Robert Chalmers Coloma. 

Samuel Dodi> ..,.,.. ......^. JLiincoln. 
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ON STATISTICS. 

George Johnston Sacramento, 

George W. Applegate Placer. 

I. IST. HoAG Yolo. 

Ir. R. Chamberlain Placer. 

S. L. Wilson Sacramento. 

Joel Clayton Clayton. 

ON MEMORIAL TO CONGRESS. 

B. D. Wilson Los Angeles. 

H. Larkin El Dorado. 

li, M. ScHRACK Mokelumne Hill. 

George Johnston Sacramento. 

A. Hewel Knight's Ferry. 

HoBERT Chalmers Coloma. 

I. N. HoAG ' Yolo. 

A. SCHELL Knight's Ferry. 

Samuel Dodb Lincoln. 

Mr. Caldwell Sonoma. 

S. L. Wilson Sacramento. 

ON THE BEST VARIETY OF GRAPES FOR GENERAL USE. 

J. E. NiCKESON Lincoln. 

George AVest Stockton. 

J. J. Ott..... Nevada. 

Joel Clatton Clayton, 

Samuel Dodd Lincoln. 

B. Chamberlain Yuha. 

Br. Lockwood St. Helena. 

C. G. Carpenter Diamond Springs. 

L N. HoAG Yolo* 

7oHN H. Carroll Sacramento. 

ON CLASSIFICATION OF GRAPES. 

J, A. LoCKWooD St. Helena. 

J. Strentzel .....Martinez. 

J. E. NiCKESON Lincoln. 

J. DeBarth Sohaitb Los Angeles. 

L N, HoAG Yolo. 

J, H. Carroll ..» Sacramento. 

William McP. Hill Sonoma. 

George Johnston..*,...., ,....« ....Sacramento. 
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ADDRESS OF G. G. BLANCHARD, 

DELIVERED BEFORE THE VINE GROWERS' AND WINE AND BRANDY MANUFAC- 

TCRERS' ASSOCIATION, SEPTEMBER TWENTY-FOURTH, EIGHTEEN HUNDRED 

AND SBVENIY-TWO, AT THEIR FIRST ANNUAL FAIR. 



Ladies and Gentlemen^ and members of the California Viae Gf rowers' Asso- 
ciation: 

While I feel flattered by the invitation which brought me here, I am 
not credulous as to its propriety. The subject of wines and brandies is 
not altogether to me a familiar one; yet I have convictions, well selected 
and permanent, in relation to the proper and appropriate occupations 
0? peoples and soils, physical productions of labor, tind the necessary 
connections of the laboratoiy and the field. This age is one of enter- 
prise, adventure, and speculation. No other has been characterized 
with such a diversity of inquiry and action. Every form and natui*e of 
material existence is the subject of scientific investigation, and eveiy 
department of enjoyment is guided by intelligence. Mind controls them 
all. Wines — the product of the vine — -at the present time in California, 
have great importance. The subject has a general interest, and can 
only be localized by the exterior boundaries of the nation itself. It is 
staple, and invites and commands attention. As a source of State 
wealth, in ^ve years it will rival any other, notwithstanding the want 
of adequate knowledge in the varieties and treatment of vines and their 
juices. The best modes of the culture of the one and the manufacture 
of the other are yet undeciphered problems. The vine grower of Cali- 
fornia has scarcely as yet been directed in his labors by experimental 
tests. The mysteries of the science of vine growing and wine making 
within our new field are every one treacherous mysteries still. We 
only know that any and every variety of grape grown from the twenty- 
first to the fifty-second parallel are matured with singular perfection 
within our State lines. We have every variety of soil existing in the 
best wine districts of France— the volcanic calcareous, the granite, 
slates, and ti'aps; and a climate congenial to the aroma and bouquet 
j)eculiar to choice wines. It is a jDroverb of ancient origin, " That gold 
springs up where the root of the vine descends." Our round-breasted 
hills, nobly undulated, fair to the rising and setting sun throughout the 
mountain counties, offer unparalleled inducements to the vine grower. 
More than one thousand and seven hundred years ago the author of the 
^^Georgics" said; 

"Bacchus loves the hills." 

Scarcely a rod of all this vast domain is unqualified for the growth of 
the superior varieties of wine grape. A. reference to the table of tem- 
peratures and geological formation of those districts celebrated for rich 
and delicate flavored wines, in comparison with our own,CaBows that 
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California possesses both a soil and climate in a thousand square miles 
of her area equal to any. 

In the States east of the Eocky Mountains, none hut the indigenous vine 
can be profitably and successfully produced. Experiments have been 
going on for the last thirty years in most of those States, which have 
demonstrated that the vine of foreign importation is unprofitable in all, 
and in most an entire failure. It is also established, that while California 
possesses all of the advantages of the most favored localities for the 
cultivation of the vine, it has an immunity from the inflictions incident 
to it in all other countries. For everywhere except here is it subject to 
blight, mildew, rot, or shrivel. The present season was early supposed 
to be one of disaster to many of the vineyards within our State, but time 
has proved that the damage was but conjectural. Soil and climate have 
repaired the injury, and the season now drawing to a close is one of 
equal prosperity in this branch of industry to any of its predecessors. 
It is, furthermore, true that the grape can be produced here with fifteen 
2?er cent Jess labor than in any other district now devoted to its culture. 

A belt of country, ascertained by long trial to be from one to ^vq 
miles in width, and one hundred and seventy-five miles in length, in- 
eluding the islands of Lake Erie, in New York, and Ohio, is peculiarly 
adapted to the culture of certain species of grape, and in this locality 
wine of a very popular flavor and salutary consistence is produced, 
finding a ready market at remunerative prices. Kelly's Island is per- 
haps the choicest spot within this belt, and the vineyard at Brockton 
the second in excellence. The Concord grape arrives at great perfec- 
tion along the Missouri Eiver, below the forty-second parallel, and 
produces a fair and merchantable wine. 

But it is only here and there that a spot can be found which can 
properly be denominated vine land; while with us, from the Sierras to 
the ocean is one vast zone whose golden soil invites the vine grower to 
labors of occupation and production, and now at important intervals the 
vintager to its golden clusters, although but in its twentieth year of 
age. "The field is wide and promising — the inducements fraught with 
weight and considerations of dazzling success. The two controlling 
desiderata in vine growing are soil and climate; the varieties which best 
adapt themselves to these can only be ascertained by trial or a resort to 
the laboratory. It is important to the vineyard proprietor to be advised 
in advance of his blind trial or experiment, the fitness of his selected 
acres for the use to which he designs them. 

The producer of cereals and annual plants may afford to wait the 
result of an experiment, but where it takes four or ^yq years to mature 
a plant to its producing stage, and as many more to prove its various 
product, the quality of soil and propriety of climate become matters of 
the first importarice. 

The expense of growing an acre of vines to a bearing age is fi*om 
two hundred dollars to six hundred dollars, while a test in other pro- 
ducts may be made at trifling cost. Therefore, until the laboratory and 
the vineyard are united, and the results of one determine the locus of 
the other, we shall be burdened with expense, our wine product be a 
subject of vexatious disappointment and uncertainty, and our reputa- 
tion as wine manufacturers sullied and doubtful. 

The different natures and origins of wealth in a Government, and the 
fostering of those natural sources, should be the first care of the Gov- 
ernment itself — the controlling idea of the law maker. By natural 
sources I mean those which spring directly from the soil. 
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To ascertain what, of all the productions of nature necessary to the 
want or pleasure of peoples, is most conducive to this wealth, is the 
peculiar province of him who seeks to acquire it from such natural 
sources. Ail wealth exists in the nature of things, but is dormant until 
brought out by the industries. 

Industry is but the intelligent employment of natural agents, and all 
wealth is evolved by such employment when value, instead of nature of 
product, is the prime consideration. 

Not a hundred years ago persons wer^ executed by the French Gov- 
m*nmei3t for daring to convert corn land into pasturage, when from an 
incomparably less am-ount of labor, and upon the same area, twenty 
dollars worth of butcher's meat could be produced to tea dollars worth 
of maijze. The kind of use to which the soil should be devoted is safest 
in the hands of him who tills it. 

All production is regulated by man^s necessities; and formerly, when 
the means of transportation were wanting, or beyond the producer's 
ability to commaiid it, the wants of the consumers in the vicinage gov- 
erned the character of th«e prodiict. But now, in our time of giant 
lightjaing-power and competitive trade, the world is but a single com- 
munity, and vintners of Ispahan and Anaheim are neighbors^ and their 
common product accessible to anj^ market- 
Without regard to home consumption the husbaadman may deter- 
mine the value of his commodities; foreign consumption and foreign 
markets are but a span off. 

In agriculture, as in art, it is the very acme of skill to turn the 
powers of nature to best account — to conquer her many infirmities* 
J^ature has her forte aaid affinities equally as marked and peculiar as 
with human kind; and when she extends an affectionate and wooing 
invitation to the vine, it is a sin to withhold it 

When the authorities of France compelled her landed proprietors to 
-cultivate the beet root and the wood, the Department of Agriculture 
justly decried it as an infringement upon both nature and public policy — > 
a perversion of the natural sources of wealth existing in French soil, 
Humboldt truly remarked in tones of condemnation of such a policy: 
that seven square leagues of land in a tropical climate could furnish as 
much sugar as the utmost consumption of France in its best days has 
ever required; that wines from one half the space occupied by the 
«ugar beet and wood would produce a larger quantity of colonial sugar 
and indigo, through the same channels of commerce, and precisely the 
same encouragement to domestic industry afforded. 

When any enterprise, which directly draws upon the soil for its base, 
requires such an outlay of capital as the wine grape, and is experi- 
mental in its inception, its infancy should be fostered and protected by 
the arm of the Government, that its manhood might become one of its 
chief supports; for a useful act is performed, and an item added to the 
national wealth, when the tiller of the soil has succeeded in proving its 
greatest productive service. Land, by the intervention of art,, yields all 
there is of value, and it is the only natural agent possessing productive 
properties. 

It is asserted that the value of any product is never more than a just 
recompense for the labor expended in its evolution, and may fall far 
short of it. Skill always demands a higher recompense than the mere 
physical power which plants and reaps; and this recompense will be 
greater in proportion to the skill afforded with the wine-grower; for 
above all other branches of land culture it requires skill, science, more 
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thought and courage, and he will be rewarded in just proportion as he 
employs these. It is also true that the productive power of soils has no 
value unless its products are subjects of demand; it is demand that con- 
stitutes the basis of all values. Where demand for a product is aggra- 
vated beyond the point of equilibrium so as to yield the producer a profit 
over current interest on the capital invested, the agent of this product, 
which is the soil, becomes proportionately enhanced in value; and where 
the price of land and expense of cultivation are disproportionate with 
current rates of interest, there is a gap between capital and labor which 
is bridged by the ruins and guarded by the wolf, or overflowing with 
luxuries. 

The fruit of the vine occupies an important niche in the catalogue of 
commodities. Its wines are grateful to the palate, and, taken in mode- 
ration, beneficial to health. It produces a cheerful thought, and abounds 
in social joy. Its delicate flavor and aroma fascinate all but coarser 
natures. 

The sap, or "tears of the vine," is j)OS8es8ed of medicinal qualities. 
The branches, when burned, furnish a superior potash jind salts. The 
fruit, dried, produce what is known in commerce as raisins. Erandy 
and spirits, drank and used in the arts, are distilled from the murk. 
The un fermented juice, when boiled to the consistency of syrup, affords 
an excellent substitute for that article. From the pips is produced an 
oil suitable for domestic use. The leaves in many portions of Europe 
are used by phj^sicians and surgeons in treating their patients; and they 
also make an excellent tea, grateful to nervous temperaments. And not 
least among its many virtues, from its wines is manufactured vinegar of 
great preserving power — indispensable in the kitchen. 

The vine has been the cheerful follower of civilization from the time 
it left the banks of the Tiber and Trifoline Hills till it reached the Pao- 
tolian shores of the Pacific. And now, amid the bewildering achieve- 
ments of science and the arts, it basks in the social reputation of being 
the most exquisite of human luxuries. 

The cloistered fathers first planted it in this the Eden of America. 
They w^ere the first cultivators and connoisseurs of wine on these west- 
ern shores. As in old Spain, every Mission had its vineyard, and in the 
Church it found a friend who nourished it with sacred assiduity, and by 
its devotees it was reckoned the veriest handmaid of civilization and 
refinement. 

It was for many years that the Yitis Yenifera of the continent of 
Europe was accounted the only variety which could be successfully cul- 
tivated in America for wine making. The science of the vine grower 
was bounded by the horizon of European exj)erience. The mind of the 
Amei^ican culturist never left the furrow his tat hers had made; a hybrid 
or grape of indigenous growth he never had the hardihood to estimate^ 
The same varieties of grapes, in different localities, have different flavors, 
and make a dissimilar wine. The Catawba and Hungarian of Coloma 
are unlike those of any other locality. 

The fruit of the vine never follows in quality that of the parent seed. 
That of the Tokay produces anything but the Tokay. Whether or not 
the great family of vines, which now number thousands, originated from 
one or more primordial forms, is not known. Yet we do know that the 
varieties are increasing. 

The quality is also a constant subject of change. The Isabella, as first 
found by Isabella Gibbs, from whom it derived its name, a wild plant in 
eighteen hundred and seventeen, and the Catawba, discovered by Adium 
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on the banks of the Potomac, were not in quality what the same varie- 
ties are at the present time. Manner of pruning, time of pruning, mode 
of cultivation, soil, climate, and character of dressing, all possess a won- 
derful influence over the fruit. The^ varieties may be increased almost 
indefinitely by a systematic cultivation of seedlings and hj^bridization. 

Every country will produce its own variety of any particular pro- 
duct; while the species is never changed by emigration, the quality is. 

Prom the wonderful improvement wrought upon the vine by the hand 
of man, and the facility with which it yields to its skill, it has been 
denominated the "Human Yine." Its facile stem may to any form be 
trained, and its pendent clusters of every size and hue excite the admi- 
ration of stoics. The Parnassian deity, fed in infancy on ambrosia and 
wine brought by pigeons from streams of ocean, and nectar drawn by 
eagles' beaks from the rock, was the father of our Bacchus, the first 
discoverer and cultivator of the vine, and of the mode of extracting its 
precious liquors. 

The wine gi'oves of Icarius, under his culture, made Attica famous, 
and the inspirations excited by their juices of his extraction made Ica- 
rius immortal in histox*y. The sultry delicacy of the voices of her timid 
maidens keeping time with the swinging thyrsi gives to the vine a deli- 
cious antiquity, and festoons its early memories with poetry, love, and 
grace. Yine bowers gave to the Idean vale mellow, voluptuous pleas- 
ures, and softened to enchantment the rays of light as they streaked 
among its fruits. 

" Glory, the grape^ love, gold — in these are sunk 
The hopes of all men and of every nation.'^ 

!N"o particular system of cultivation is absolutely the best for every 
locality and condition. The soil, nature and variety of grape, climate, 
and age of plant, must all be considered. All methods are successful in 
a degree. But the greater the care and skill, the more complete the 
success. 

Next to the horse, the vine is man's most attractive and obedient 
servant, and as readily responds to his mastership. It produces the 
mistress of fruits. There is enjoyment and nourishment in the eating, 
and the enjoyment is prolonged in the consumption of its wines. Its 
culture in California is yet in its infancy. Who can point to a single 
variety of indigenous grape of any considerable extent of cultivation? 
Is it ascertained what variety is best, and best suited for different local- 
ities? All that can be said is, that this or that of the exotics is superior 
to some other. But not until the cultivation of the seedling has become 
general, and choice selections made from these, can it be said that this 
or that is best. 

The only indigenous vine in El Dorado County of which I have any 
knowledge, is known as Broad's XXX, a seedling culled from two 
thousand five hundred; its fruit resembles and is about the size of the 
Muscat of Alexandria, possesses a virgin taste, marked for its luscious 
fruity piquancy, but unmixed with any known bouquet. The vine, in 
consistency, is between the compact Catawba and porous Sweetwater, 
the pipes small and few\ 

The vine is susceptible of w^onderful improvement by crosses. By 
hybridizing the different varieties of acknowledged excellence, a perfect 
cross may be produced. They unite with mutual and happy effect, yield- 
ing a quality of bouquet and aroma unlike either, but peculiar to both. 
The real extent and worth of our soils we shall never know until hybrid- 
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izing and the rearing of seedlings is made the study and has secured a 
modicum of employment. 

I believe California will yet produce a richer, more palatable, more 
marketable and sanitary wine than*Europe; and for the table our pi-esent 
varieties of grapes excel. 

Her mineral waters, mineral deposits, and metallic base add perma- 
nence and solidity to her many agricultural resources. For the scientific 
traveler and man of leisure, " fairer shores than ours never angel coasted 
on tour of pleasure." Armed at every point with the means of con- 
quering the infirmities of nature, our people are daily making the miracle 
of reproduction most miraculous, and giving to the laws of induction 
beauty, brilliancy, and an air of Olympic inspiration. 

They are daily making discoveries upon which to rest the highest 
principles of induction. They are drawing from the earth juices of 
untried relish. They are developing her hidden riches, and show their 
appreciation of the gifts of God in the development, 

"If all the world 
Should, in a pet of temperance, feed on pulse, 
Drink the clear stream and nothing wear hut frieze, 
Th' All-Giver would he un thanked, would be unpraised, 
Not half His riches known, and yet despised; 
And we should serve Him as a grudging master 
And a penurious niggard of His wealth." 
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1872. 

Feb. 21 

Feb. 21 

Feb. 21 

March 10 ... 
March 9.... 
'March 9..., 
March 9.... 
March 9,... 

May 11 

October 1... 
October 4... 

1873. 
January 2.. 
January 21, 
January 21. 
January 21. 
January 21. 
January 21. 
January 21. 
January 21. 

January 21. 
January 21. 
January 23. 
January 23. 
January 23. 
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Beceipts. 



For memberships 

For annual dues 

State appropriation. 



Total. 



Expenditures. 



$171 00 

12 00 

2,000 00 

$2,183 00 



Anthony & Co., advertising 

Daily Eeeord 

Daily Eeporter 

H. S. Crocker & Co., stationery 

Eeporter, advertising 

Exempt Firemen's Association, rent. 

E. G. Jefferis & Co., printing 

Anthony & Co 

H. S. Crocker & Co., books 

J. G. Gunnison, watchman 

T, J. Dunphy, painting sign 



J. H. Harrington, premium 

J. Eutter, premium 

B. N. Bugbey, premium 

George West, premium 

J. E, Snyder, premium , 

J. Oehsner, premium , 

W. G, West, entry clerk 

Orleans Hill Yinicultural Association, pre- 
mium 

George Johnston, premium , 

E. F. Aiken, Superintendent and premiums 

J. E. IJ^ickeson, premiums 

M. Keller, premiums..... 

E. A. Shanklin, labor 

J. Goodwin, premium 

H. T. Hutchinson, premium 

Ira Bamber, premium 

E. B. Blowers, premium 

E. Dane, premium 



U 00 
1 50 

1 00 
39 75 

2 00 
10 00 
25 00 

2 50 

7 00 

36 00 

7 25 



25 


00 


20 


00 


50 


00 


50 


00 


25 


00 


50 


00 


20 


00 


50 


00 


100 


00 


110 


00 


170 


00 


125 


00 


13 


50 


15 


00 


90 


00 


10 


00 


20 


00 


10 


00 



Amount cai'ried forward 
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February 1., 
Februarys., 
February 1,., 
February 1,., 



Amount brought forward 

Dewej^ & Co., advertising 

H. S. Crocker & Co., printing 

Anthony & Co., advertising 

Eeeord, advertising 

A. A, Flint, labor, etc 

Exempt Firemen's Association, rent 

I. N. Hoag, bills for sundries 

Orleans Hill Vinicultural Association, pre 
miums 

Total expenses paid to date 

Cash on hand 



§1,086 20 


80 00 


10 30 


7 50 


5 50 


2 00 


25 00 


6 75 


50 00 


$1,273 25 



«909 75 



REPORT OF THE FIRST ANNUAL FAIR 



OF THE 



CALIFORNIA 

Vine (jrowers' and Wine and Brandy Manufacturers' 



ASSOCIATION, 



IN CONNECTION WITH THE STATE FAIR, AT SACRAMENTO CITY, SEP- 
TEMBER 19th to 27th, 1872. 
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LIST OF PREMIUMS. 



Brandy, 



Best grape brandy, vintage 1871 

Best grape brandy, vintage 1870 

Best grape brandy, vintage 1869 

Best grape brandy, vintage 1868 

Best grape brandy, vintage 1867, or older. . 



JOry Wines, 



Best white wine, vintage 1871 

Best white wine, vintage 1870 

Best white wine, vintage 1869 , 

Best white wine, vintage 1868 

Best white wine, vintage 1867, or older,, 

Best red wine, vintage 1871 

Best red wine, vintage 1870 

Best red wine, vintage 1869 

Best red wine, vintage 1869 

Best red wine, vintage 1868.. 

Best red wine, vintage 1867, or older 



JSweet Wines. 



Best white wine, vintage 1871 

Best white wine, vintage 1870 

Best white wine, vintage 1869 

Best white wine, vintage 1868 

Best white wine, vintage 1867, or older.. 

Best red wine, vintage 1871 

Best red wine, vintage 1870 

Best red wine, vintage 1869 

Best red wine, vintage 1868 

Best red wine, vintage 1867, or older 



/Special Wines,. 



Best California 
Best California 
Best California 
Best Caliibrnia 
Best California 
Best California 
Best California 
Best California 
Best California 
Best Caliibrnia 
Best California 
Best California 



port wine, vintage 1871 

port wine, vintage 1870 

port wine, vintage 1869, or older 

sherry wine, vintage 1871 

sherry wine, vintage 1870 

sherry wine, vintage 1869, or older 

sparkling wine, vintage 1871 

sparkling wine, vintage 1870 

sparkling wine, vintage 1869, or older.. 

angelica wine, vintage 1871 

angelica wine, vintage 1870 

angelica wine, vintage 1869, or older... 



Miscellaneous, 



Best samples of grape syrup, not less than one gallon., 
Best sample of grape sugar, not less than five pounds., 

Best twenty-five pounds of raisins 

Best still 

Best grape crusher and separator 

Best and cheapest tank, cask, or butt, for wine or brandy, for storage.. 



...r^TW^. 



$25 
125 

f25 
Diploma, 



$25 
$26 
^25 
^25 

Diploma. 
f^25 
^25 
^25 
125 
125 

Diploma, 



^25 
125 
^25 
126 

Diploma. 
125 
f25 
1^25 
$25 

Diploma. 



125 

Diploma. 
125 
125 

Diploma. 
125 
^25 

Diploma. 
$25 
$25 

Diploma. 



$20 
$50 
$50 

$50 
$50 



LJ 
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List of Premiums — Continued. 



Grapes. 

Best twelve varieties of table grapes, not less than three bunches each 

Best six varieties of table grapes, not less than three bunches each 

Best three varieties of table grapes, not less than three bunches each 

Best two varieties of table grapes, not less than three bunches each 

Best one variety of table grapes, not less than three bunches 

Best twelve varieties of wine grapes, not less than three bunches each 

Best six varieties of wine grapes, not less than three bunches each 

Best three varieties of wine grapes, not less than three bunches each 

Best two varieties of wine grapes, not less than three bunches each 

Best one variety of wine grapes, not less than three bunches 

Best variety oi raisin grapes 

Best and greatest variety of grapes, not less than three bunches each 

Second best and greatest variety of grapes, not less than three bunches each 



$25 
$20 
^15 

$20 

$25 
$20 
$15 
$10 
$20 
$10 
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The object of the following Rules in reference to Statements by Exhibitors^ will 

be readily seen: 

Rule I. 

Each exhibitor of brandy shall, at the time he enters his brandy for 
exhibition, furnish the Secretary, as far as practicable, with a full and 
truthful statement as to whether it is made from grape entire, from 
wine, or from pomace, and the variety or varieties of grapes used in 
either case; the character of the soil and subsoil; the altitude, as near 
as may be, of the locality where the grapes were grown; the kind of 
still used and the mode of distillation, including the manner of applying 
the heat; whether rectified or flavored in any way, and, if so, with what 
ingredient or ingredients, and how applied. I^o brandy less than proof 
shall receive any premium. 

EULE II. 

Each exhibitor of wine shall furnish the Secretary, as far as practica- 
ble, at the time of entering the same, with a full and truthful statement 
of the variety or varieties of grapes from which it is made, the character 
of the soil or subsoil, and altitude, as near as may be, and general aspect 
of the locality in which the grapes from which it was made were pro- 
duced, the age of the vines, the distance apart at which they are planted, 
and the manner of cultivating and pruning the same. Also, whether the 
vineyard was planted with cuttings or with rooted vines, and the num- 
ber of grapes in tons, and wine in gallons, produced to the acre. Also, 
whether the juice was fermented on the skins or not, and a full and 
detailed statement of the manner in which the grapes and wine have 
been treated from the time o^ picking the fruit to the time oi placing the 
wine on exhibition, including the stage of ripeness at which the grapes 
were jMcked and crushed. He shall also exhibit, if practicable, a sample 
of the grapes grown on the same vine as those from which the wine was 
made. 

EULE III. 

No exhibitor of grapes, raisins, wines, or brandy, shall receive a pre- 
mium for any one of these articles of which he is not the producer or 
manufacturer; and no wine, except sparkling wines, containing any 
ingredient except the pure product of the grape, shall receive any pre- 
mium offered by the Association. 

EULE IV. 

All wines shall be exhibited in quart champagne bottles, corked with- 
out sealing, and before being placed in the hands of the committee for 
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testing, shall be so wrapped with paper or other material as to com- 
pletely hide the label and prevent the possibility of identifying the own- 
ership of the same, so as to avoid the effects of bias on the part of the 
committee in favor of locality or individuals. 

EULE T. 

After the regular committees have passed upon the brandies or wines, 
they shall seal up their decisions and place them in the hands of the 
Secretary, to be kept strictly private. The exhibitors of the brandies 
and the exhibitors of the wines shall then form themselves into commit- 
tees, to be known as the Committees of Exhibitors, and the samples of 
the brandies, concealed as above, shall be submitted to the committee on 
brandy so constituted, and the samples of wine to the wine committee 
so constituted; and they shall, in like manner, make up their decisions, 
seal them, and hand them to the Secretary; but the award of the regular 
committees shall be final as to the premiums, and the decision of the 
Committees of Exhibitors shall only be considered as a test of judgment. 

Exile VI. 

All the committees shall classify all the samples of wine or brandies 
submitted to them in the order of their quality, and shall state in detail 
the reasons for their decisions, 

EuLE TIL 

When all the reports of the committees on wines, brandies, grapes, 
and raisins, have been written and placed in the hands of the Secretary, 
he shall call a meeting of the Association at some convenient place. At 
this meeting shall be opened and read the reports of the committees, 
both regular and of the exhibitors, and the statements of exhibitors, 
above required; and all questions raised by such reports and statements 
may be fully discussed under such rules as the Association may adopt 
for the occasion. 

EULE YIII. 

Each exhibitor shall furnish for exhibition and testing at least two 
bottles of each variety of brandy and wines exhibited, and at least one 
duplicate bottle of each variety, to be kept in store by the Association 
to observe and note the effects that age will produce on the same. 

EuLE IX. 

Each exhibitor of raisins shall file with the Secretary a statement of 
the soil, etc., as required by exhibitors of wine, and in addition shall set 
forth his mode of picking, as to degrees of ripeness, and his manner of 
drying, and handling, and packing the same. 

EuLE X. 

Each exhibitor of grapes for a premium shall give all the names of 
each variety by which he knows them; and shall exhibit a section of 
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the wood of the vine of each variety containing at least one bunch of 
grapes and samples of the leaves, to enable the Committee on Classifica- 
tion to give to them the proper description, and to obtain a photograph 
true to nature of the wood, berry, and leaf, for illustration. 

EULE XI. 

The exhibition of the California Vine Growers and Wine and Brandy 
Manufacturers' Association will be held at the same time and in the 
same building with the State Fair, but the whole management of the 
same will be under the control of the Board of Directors of the Associa- 
tion, subject to the rules governing the State Agricultural Society's 
Fair. All articles intended for exhibition at the Vine Growers' Fair 
must be directed to I. IST. Hoag, Secretary California Vine Growers and 
Wine and Brandy Manufacturers' Association, Sacramento, accompanied 
by letters explaining the same, and any directions necessary to avoid 
mistakes. 

EuLE XII. 

All exhibitors who intend to become competitors for the premiums of 
the Association must become members thereof, and must have their arti- 
cles properly entered in the Secretary's books, and in their place in the 
Pavilion by twelve o'clock m. of Saturday, the twenty-first of September. 

The committee to classify grapes are authorized to offer liberal pre- 
miums for paintings of fifty varieties of grapes. 

Memberships, two dollars and fifty cents; to be had of the Secretary. 



B. B. WILSON, Los Angeles, President. 



I. N. HoAG, Secretary. 
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ARTICLES EXHIBITED. 



BEANDY. 



Eberhart & Laehman, San Francisco — Grape brandy of the vintages 
of 1870 and 1871. 

Sebell, Krause & Co., Knight's Ferry — Glen Clai'a brandy, vintages 
of 1871 and 1868. 

O. W. Craig, Sonoma — Grape brandy, vintage of 1872. 

M. Keller, Los Angeles — Brandy, of the vintages of 1870 and 1871. 

B. N. Bugbey, Folsoni — Brandy, muscat, of the vintages of 1870 and 
1871; Fiherz Ogre, of the vintage of 1870; grape brandy, vintages of 
1867, 1868, and 1869. 

Johnston Brandy and Wine Manufacturing Company, Sacramento — 
Sacramento cognac, vintage of 1871; acetic ether, grape, and fusel oil; 
Sacramento cognac, vintage of 1871, 

Eobert Chalmers, Coloraa — Grape brandy, vintages of 1870 and 1871; 
apple brandy, vintage of 1870; peach brandy, vintage of 1870; cherry 
brandy, vintage of 187 L 

J. E. Snyder, Sonoma — Brandy (El Cerrito), vintages of 1866 and 
1865. 

J. E. Nickeson, Lincoln — Grape brandy, vintages of 1870 and 1871; 
white muscat brandy, vintages of 1871 and 1870; pear brandy, vintage 
of 1871; apple brandy, vintages of 1870 and 1871; blackberry brandy, 
vintage of 1872; peach brandy, vintage of 1871; pear brandy, vintage of 
1870. 

LEY WIIS^ES. 

Eberhart & Laehman, San Francisco — Lry muscatel, vintage of 1871; 
dry catawba, vintage of 1870. 

J. E. Snyder, Sonoma — E"ative dry muscatel, vintage of 1865; El 
Cerrito, vintage of 1865. 

J, W. Stough ten berg — White wine, vintages of 1871 and 1870; red 
wine, vintage of 1871. 

J. E. Snyder, Sonoma — Eeisling, vintages of 1870 and 1871; zinfindel, 
vintage of 1870; native, vintage of 1868; El Cerrito, no date; native 
wine, vintages of 1865 and 1866; zinfindel, vintage of 1871. 

B. K. Bugbey, Folsom — Zinfindel, vintage of 1871; reisling, vintage of 
1871; Burgundy, vintage of 1871. 

Orleans Hill Yinicultural Association — Eeisling, vintages of 1867, 
1868, 1869, 1870, and 1871; Orleans, vintages of 1869 and 1870; muscatel, 
vintages of 1870 and 1871; catawba, vintages of 1869, 1870, and 1871; 
white wines, vintages of 1869 and 1870; zinfindel, vintage of 1872. 

Eobert Chalmers, Coloma — Muscat wine, vintage of 1871; native white 
wine, vintages of 1869 and 1871. 

Grambart & Wells, Dry town — White wine, vintage of 1866. 

0. Letter, Stockton — White wine, vintage of 1870. 
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George West, Stockton — Zinfindel, dry I'ed, vintages of 1870 and 1871; 
white wine, vintage of 1871. 

J. E. Nickeson, Lincoln — Eed claret, vintage of 1868; melvina, vint- 
age of 1870; catawba, vintage of 1870; Eoso de Peru, vintage of 1870; 
red Burgundy, vintages of 1869 and 1870; white Black Hamburg, 
vintage of 1869; white Los Angeles, vintage of 1868; zinfindel, vintage 
of 1870. 

J. H. Eutter, Florin — White dry wine, vintages of 1870 and 1871. 

Marshall & Culbertson, Tuolumne County — White wine, with sample 
of grapes, vintages of 1869 and 1870, 

William Hood— White wines, vintages of 1866, 1867 or older, 1870, 
and 1871; red, 1871. 

Charles Le Frank, San Jose — White wine, vintages of 1868 and 1870; 
"M," 1871; red, vintage of 1871; " G,'' vintage of 1871; red wine, vint- 
ages of 1868 and 1869." 

SWEET WINES. 



Eberhart & Laehman, San Francisco — White wine, vintages of 1869, 
1870, and 1871; sweet Catawba, vintages of 1870 and 1871. 

Schell, Krause & Co., Knight's Feri'y — Glen Clara red, vintage of 
1869; Glen Clara wine No. 1, vintage of 1871; No. 2, vintage of 1871. 

Lewis Addler, Sonoma — White wine, vintage of 1871. 

M. Keller, Los Angeles— White wine, vintages of 1867, 1868, 1869, 
1870, and 1871. 

Lewis Addler, Sonoma — White wine, vintage of 1866. 

P. H. Murphy, Brighton — White Muscat, vintage of 1871; Mission, 
vintage of 1871; Eose de Peru, vintage of 1871, 

B. N. Bugbey, Folsom — Orleans, vintage of 1871. 

Orleans Hill Yinicultural Association, Sacramento — Tokay, vintages 
of 1869, 1870, and 1871. 

George West, Stockton — Zinfindel, sweet red, vintage of 1871; white 
wine, sweet, vintage of 1871. 

J. H. Eutter, Florin — White sweet wine, vintage of 1871. 

J. E. Nickeson, Lincoln — White Malaga, vintage of 1870; sweet Ca- 
tawba, vintage of 1871; white Tremander, vintage of 1871; St. Peter, 
vintage of 1871; Los Angeles, vintage of 1871; Muscat and Malaga, 
vintage of 1871; Dersh Gray, vintage of 1871; Muscatel, vintage of 
1871; white St. Peter, vintage of 1870; Los Angeles, vintages of 1868, 
1869, and 1870; sweet red wine, vintage of 1871; white Muscat, vintage 
of 1871; white Nice, vintage of 1868; Madeira, vintage of 1869; white 
Muscat, vintage of 1870; red Muscat, vintage of 1870; white Catawba, 
vintage of 1870. 

L. E. Chamberlain, Lincoln — Catawba wine, vintages of 1871 and 
1870. 

E. Dane, Sonora — ^Eed wine, vintage of 1868; white wines, vintages 
of 1868, 1870, and 1871; red wine, vintage of 1869; white wine, vintage 
of 1867. 

SPECIAL WINES. 

Eberhart & Laehman— California sparkling, vintage of 1871; spark- 
ling muscat, vintage of 1871; California wine bitters, vintage of 1870; 
California wine cocktail bitters, no date; old hock wine, vintages of 



1869 and 1870; old malaga wine,, vintage of 1 



^69: 




vin- 
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tages of 1870 and 1871; port wine, vintages of 1868, 1869, 1870, and 
1871; old madeira wine, vintage of 1869; Sonoma claret, vintage of 
1870; red zinfindel, vintage of 1870; Mount Yiiiej^ard, vintages of 1870 
and 1871; angelica wine, vintages of 1870 and 1871; sherry wine, vint- 
ages of 1870. 

Schell, Kranse & Co., Knight's Ferry — Glen Clara hock, vintage of 
1871; Glen Clara port, vintage of 1869; Glen Clara sherry, vintage of 
1868; madeira, vintage of 1869. 

O. W. Craig, Sonoma — Sweet muscatel, vintage of 1871; hock wine, 
vintage of 1867; amber malaga, vintage of 1867. 

Alfred Lam mot, Sonoma — Natnral sherry, vintage of 1867, 

M. Keller, Los Angeles — Port wine, vintages of 1868, 1869, 1870, and 
1871; sherry, vintages of 1869, 1870, and 1871; angelica, vintages of 
1869, 1870; El Dorado, vintages of 1870 and 1871;lDalifornia bitters, 
vintage of no date. 

E. N. Bugbey, Folsoni — California port, vintages of 1869, 1870, and 
1871; Chamber lin, vintage of 1871. 

Orleans Hill Yinicultural Association, Sacramento — Port, vintages of 
1869, 1870, and 1871. 

Hobert Chalmers, Colonia — Catawba wine bitters, no date; native wine 
bitters; port wine bitters; blackberry cordial; Green Hungarian, vin- 
tages of lb70 and 1871; catawba wine, vintages of 1868, 1870, and 1871; 
catawba and native wine mixed, vintage of 1871; Isabella wine, vintage 
of 1871; angelica wine, vintage of 1871; Eurgundy wine, vintage of 
1871; Beisling, vintage of 1870; muscatel, vintage of 1871; port, vint- 
age of 1871. 

L K Snyder, Sonoma — Half zinfindel and native, vintage of 1868, 

George West, Stockton — Sherry, vintages of 1866, 1870, and 1871 ; 
port wine, vintages of 1867 and 1870; Ko, 1, vintage 1871; No. 2, vint- 
age of 1871. 

J, 'N. Nickeson, Lincoln — Sherry, vintage 1870; port, vintages of 1869 
and 1871; angelica, Los Angeles, vintages of 1870 and 1871; claret, vint- 
age 1870; angelica-muscat, vintage of 1870; sherry, vintage 1869; port 
(Peru), vintage of 1870. 

New hall & Culvertson, Tuolumne County — Sherry, with sample of 
grapes, vintage 1869. 

S. L. Watson, Alzora Yin yard, Sacramento County — Sherry, vintage 
1870; wine, no name, vintage 1869. 

Wm. Hood — Angelica, vintage 1870. 

MACHINEEY. 

F, E. Schoen stein, San Francisco — Grape crusher and stemmer. 

George Johnston, Sacramento — Three grape crushers and stemmers. 

William F. Johnson, Folsom — Three grape crushers and stemmers. 

J. Oehsner, Sacramento — One wine cask (redwood), three thousand 
£.ye hundred gallons; one pipe (oak), one hundred and sixty gallons; 
one keg (oak), ten gallons; one, five gallons; brandy eighth (oak), 
twenty-two gallons. 

George Johnston, Sacramento — Improved still (picture and model). 

EAISINS. 
E. B. Elowers, Woodland — Malaga and muscatel raisins. 
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E. F. Aiken, Glen Gardens, Sacramento County — White Muscat of 
Alexandria. 

J. E. Nickeson, Lincoln — Grape syrup; malaga raisins cured in 1871 
and 1872. 

Sydney Smith, Sacramento — White muscat. 

S. L. Wilson — White muscat, three boxes. 

Mrs. M. A. Lowell, Brighton — Box of seedless raisins. 



GEAPES. 

J. H. Harrington — White Muscat of Alexandria, cannonball muscat, 
Flaming Tokay, Eose dePeru, Black Hamburg, Black July, Black Prince, 
blue malvoisie, Zante currant, white gneiss, California mission (native,) 
Eed Eose of Chasselas, white swan, white Malaga, black Malaga, black 
grape (name unknown), royal muscadine, black Morocco, Fontainebleau, 
black St. Peter, Frankindale, Isabella, catawba, white chasselas. 

G. W. Threlkel, Placer County — Flaming Tokaj. 

George H. Kerr, Elk Grove — White Muscat of Alexandria, cannon- 
ball muscat, flaming tokay, blue malvoisie, Eose de Peru. 

E. E. Blowers, Woodland — Malaga muscatel. 

P. H. Murphy, Brighton — Eose de Peru, Barbara rose, red traminer, 
black Malaga, red mountain, flaming tokay, blue malvoisie, white gneiss, 
white Muscat of Alexandria, cannonball Muscat, Black Prince, Black 
Hamburg, white tokay, white Syrian, mission. 

Eobert Chalmers, Coloma — Green Hungarian, red traminer, black Bur- 
gundy, red mountain, Black Prince, Isabella, native, Black Hamburg, 
Eose de Peru, white Muscat of Alexandria, catawba, white St. Peter, 
flaming tokaj''. 

L S. Bamber, Placerville — Muscat of Alexandria, cannonball muscat, 
flaming tokay, black tokay, fiber zagos, Black Prince, Black Hamburg, 
Eose de Peru, black Morocco, Isabella, mission, red mountain, white 
Malaga, black Malaga, Isabella, catawba, mission; and white muscatine, 
red muscatine, royal muscatine, white St. Peter, red St. Peter, zinfindel, 
and green Hungarian, all wine grapes. 

J. E. Nickeson, Lincoln — White Spencer, Portugal muscat, white 
Dutch, Pride of the Foothills, white Morocco, white Portuguese, green 
tokay, Delaware, white Cicerian, large Damascus, Diana, white St. Peter, 
Portugal Hamburg, catawba, black Morocco, blue martelle, yellow prov- 
ince, black Frontignon, black Portuguese, white Napoleon, black cluster, 
black zinfindel, pui-ple chasselas, white Syrian, black malvoisie, cleffuer, 
white Tom ales, black Chile seedlings, Eeine de !Nice, golden Hamburg, 
white chasselas, white muscadine, rose chasselas, black Eurgundy, black 
lestra, French wine grape, black muscadine, white tokay, white cynthia, 
medoc from Bordeaux, white olney, green Portuguese, flaming tokay, 
Eebecca, red Florence, White Herman, Duree, French rei sling, purple 
Frontignon, dilbrat, Pedro Ximenes, Tokay Los Angeles, J. S. Friend, 
white Malaga, white Chile, pet St. Peter, Orleans, red fermina, black 
July, Black Prince, white Selina, tokay muscat, black muscadine, golden 
chasselas, Thompson's black, purple Burgundy, red Burgundy, yellow 
muscadine, white malvoisie, grisly Frontignon, white Candaline, early 
Madeline, black muscat, black perino, black Sicily, Frollinger, Japanese, 
pink Malaga, seedless sultana, white Palestine, white Morocco, black 
Malaga, white muscatel, early white Hamburg, Victoria, white Sweet- 
water, black Hamburg, red mountain, black Lombardy, white canteline, 
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blue martel, Clinton, deisli gray, "white Dutch Sweetwater, Melvina, 
white DundertowUj Florence, purple Damascus, clino, black giant, Dea- 
con Suberlin, white tremenia, reisling, Isabel, earl j round black, Miller's 
Burgundy, Lincoln, Verdeino, pride of Paris, white Hamburg, white 
Eance, black Portugal, clustered Cenian, black Malaga, Eose of Peru, 
bishop. 

J. Eutter, Florin — Blue malvoisie, best table grape j white muscat, two 
varieties; mission, three varieties; black Hamburg, flaming tokay, 
Frankindale, mountain red, Dutch Sweetwater, eatawba, white Nice, 
black St. Peter, Lombardy — best twelve table varieties. 

Manson Yerza, Sacramento — California muscat, black Morocco, white 
Syrian, red Eose of Peru, red tokay. 

William S. Willis, Elk Grove — White 3Iuscat of Alexandria, white 
Syrian, black Morocco. 

H. T. Hutchinson, Marj^sville — Black Hamburg, white Hamburg, 
white Buel, white Syrian, black cluster, black St. Peter, Worthy Hall, 
"Worthy Hall seedling, white St. Peter, white reisling, verdelto, Prince 
Albert, white Nice, white tokay. Queen of Nice, black Portugal, doll- 
stine, civitat gross, Guillaume, bozia noir, Victoria Hamburg, Wilraot's 
No. 16, tokay de Jardins, Joslyn's St. Albans, red mountain, Wilmot's 
new black Hamburg, grosa, Eose of Peru, black Morocco, Muscat of 
Alexandria, Portugal muscat, Chile black, white Sweetwater, bishop, 
Chile rose. Gross de Italy, Prince de Joinville, white Orleans, Olivetta, 
Tottenham Park muscat, chasselas de Fontainebleau, black Syrian, Zante 
currant, chasselas blanche, white Frontignon, grisly Frontignon, red 
Frontignon, Napoleon, spirum, Los Angeles, Los Angeles seedling, seed- 
ling muscat, violet muscat, royal muscadine, white chasselas, McEeady'a 
early white, dersh gray, West's St. Peter, black Lombardy, bronze 
eatawba. Concord, Isabella, blue Hamburg, Chile rose, Peruvian rose, 
Millhill Hamburg, Miller's Burgundy, fiher zagos, Pillmaston's white 
cluster, white Nice, golden chasselas, fanar, bowker, rose chasselas, 
I'ed traminer, flame-colored tokay, imperial chasselas, beccor superb, De 
Candolee, black chasselas, Beach's early black, black cluster, bristo 
superb, white courth, zinfindei, red Hamburg, seedling chasselas, tran- 
nier, early white muscat, red Lombardy (seedlings), black malvoisie, 
white early black Jn\y, 

Owen T. Davis, Brighton — White muscat, flaming tokay. 

E. Dane, Sonora — White muscat, flaming tokay. 

J. Goodwin, Sonora — Purple damascus, white muscat, white syria, 
flaming tokay, grapes, name not known. 

S. L. Wilson, Sacramento — White Nice, flaming tokay, white muscat. 

O. B. Shaw, Sonoma — Malaga, St. Croix, Chile rose. 
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PREMIUMS AWARDED. 



IL is proper here to remark, that none of the committees on brandies 
or wines were aware of the names of the makers of the articles submit- 
ted to them for testing, the label of each bottle being completely covered 
by wrapping paper, on the outside of which were written the specific 
name of the article contained therein, and the date of the vintage. 

We append the reports of each committee, which for themselves show 
the manner of making the awards, and that there was no possible 
chance for favoritism. 

In connection with the award of premiums, statements made by the 
several exhibitors, in accordance with the rules of the association, will 
be found interesting and instructive. 



REPOET OF COMMITTEE ON BRANDY. 

Sacramento, September 26th, 1872. 

To the Hon. Fresident and Board of Directors of the California Vine Growers 
and Wine and Brandy Manufacturers' Association: 

Gentlemen: The committee on brandies report as follows: 
Of the vintage of eighteen hundred and seventy-one, premium to 
No, 29. 
Vintage of eighteen hundred and seventy, premium to No. 29. 
Yintage of eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, No. 21 is the best, but 
we do not consider any sample shown worthy of premium. 
Yintage of eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, premium to No. 21. 
Yintage of eighteen hundred and sixty-six, premium to No. 19. 
Yintage of eighteen hundred and sixty-five, premium to No. 19. 
The memorandum book containing entries given us by Mr. Hoag was 
taken from us by him. We passed upon samples as given us by his 
clerk. 

Yery respectfully, 

W. BARTELS, 
W. R. ROGERS, 
JOHN M. DUNCAN. 

By substituting the names of the exhibitors represented by the fore- 
going numbers, and adding their residences, w^e have the award of pre- 
miums, as follows: 
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Exhibitor. 



Residence. 



Article. 



Grape Brandy.. 
Grape Brandy.. 



M. Keller Los Angeles . 

M.Keller Los Angeles . ,. ^ .. 

B. N, Bugbey Eolsom ; Grape Brandy.. 

B. ISr. Bugbey. iFolsom jGrape Brandy.. 

J. R, Snyder iSonoma Grape Brandy.. 

J. R. Snyder jSonoma ■. Grape Brandy,. 



Awards. 



..1871 $25 

,.1870 125 

.1869 §25 

.1867! Diploma. 

.1866' Diploma. 

.1865j Diploma. 



REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF EXHIBITORS. 

At the meeticg of exhibitors of brandy, held under the above rules, 
there were present George West, George Johnston, J. E. Mekeson, 
Eobert Chalmers, J. E. Snyder, and O. W. Craig. Duplicates of all the 
brandies submitted to the regular committee were submitted to them, 
covered with paper, as before. After testing the same carefully, they 
reported as follows: 

Of the brandy of eighteen hundred and seventy-one the first choice is 
that of General West; second choice that of M. Keller; third choice that 
of the Johnston Manufacturing Company. Of the brandies of eighteen 
hundred and seventy, first choice that of Eobert Chalmers; second choice 
that of M. Keller; third choice that of Eberhart & Lachman; fourth 
choice that of James E. Niekeson. There was no competition in the 
brandy of eighteen hundred and sixty-nine. Of that of eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-eight, first choice that of Schell, Krause & Co.; second 
choice that of B. N, Bugbey. No competition in brandy of eighteen 
hundred and sixty-seven — Engbey the onh^ exhibitor. JNo competition 
in the brandy of eighteen hundred and sixty-six and eighteen hundred 
and sixty-five — Snyder the only exhibitor. 



EEPOET OF COMMITTEE OE" DEY WHITE WINES. 

To the President and Board of Directors of the California Vine Growers 
and Wine and Brandy Manufacturers' Association: 

Gentlemen: Your committee on dry wines have carefully examined 
the various vintages, classes, and qualities presented for our examina- 
tion, and beg leave to report as follows: 

Of the white wine, vintage of eighteen hundred and seventy-one, there 
were nineteen entries, and the premium was awarded to No. 18 — Eeis- 
ling. 

Of dry white wine, vintage of eighteen hundred and seventy, there 
were twenty-three entries, and the premium was awarded to No. 19 — 
Eeisling. 

Of dry white wine, vintage of eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, there 
were eight entries, and the premium was awarded to 'Bo, 27 — Old Hock. 

Of dry white wine, vintage of eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, ^yq 
entries, and the premium was awarded to No. 18 — Eeisling. 

Of dry white wine, vintage of eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, eight 
entries, and the premium was awarded to No. 18 — Eeisling. 
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Dry white wine, vintage of eighteen hundred and sixty-six, four 
entries. Diploma awarded to No. 13. 

Dry white wine, vintage of eighteen hundred and sixty-five, one entry. 
Diploma awarded to No. 19. 

Dry white wine, vintage of eighteen hundred and sixty-four, only one 
entry. Di2)loma awarded to l^o, 19. 

DRY RED WINES. 

Dry I'ed wines, vintage of eighteen hundred and seventy-one, seven 
entries. Premium awarded to No. 21 — Burgundy. 

Dry red wine, vintage of eighteen hundi'ed and seventy, seven entries. 
Premium awarded to No. 27 — ^Zinfindel. 

Dry red wine, vintage of eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, two entries. 
Premium awarded to No. 34 — Burgundy. 

We found one sample of dry red wine with no vintage given, num- 
bered 43, and we awarded it a special mention as a fine, clear, dry red 
wine. 

Dry red wine, vintage of eighteen hundred and sixty -eight, seven 
entries. Premium awarded to No. 19 — Zinfindel. 

Dry red wine, vintage of eighteen hundred and seventy. A diploma 
is recommended and awarded to No, 19 — Zinfindel. This is specially 
urged by your committee for this wine, it being of superior quality and 
only a shade in the difference between it and that to which the premium 
was awarded. 

Special mention is made by your committee of a malaga wine of the 
vintage of eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, and we recommend a 
diploma therefor to No. 13. 

Special mention is also made hj your committee of a fine sample of 
madeira wine, presented to them by No. 27; and also to same number, a 
specimen of old malaga, vintage of eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, 



and of which special mention is made by your committee. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. E. S. CAEE, 

J. EEMMEL, 
T. M. LOGAN, 
CHAS. E. LOLL, 

Committee. 

By substituting names and residences, we have the awards as follows: 


Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Article. 


Award. 


O TT V A 


fiflPyflTDPTltO . ... 


White Eeisling 

White Reisling 

White Reisling 

White Wine 


....1871 
....1868 
.,..1867 


$25 


O IT V A 


SafTflmpnto 


S25 


i H V. A 


Sacramento 




... Diploma. 


Wm. Hood 

Eberhart & Lachman.. 
Eberhart & Lachman.. 

J.R.Snyder 

J# R.Snyder 

J.R.Snyder 

B. K. Bugbey 

Eobert Chalmers 

J. R. ^ickeson 


LosGailucos 

San Francisco 

San Francisco 

Sonoma . . 


....1866 


Esp 


... Diploma. 


White Old Hock 

Red Zintindel 


....1869 
....1870 




White Reislinff... 


....1870 


$25 


Sonoma ............... 


White Native 

White Native 


....1865 
....1864 


... Diploma. 




... Diploma. 


^^^ol'20^l ............... 


Red Burgundy 

Burarundv "Wine 


....1871 


|25 




ecialment'n. 


Lincoln ....... ......... 


Red Burgund|r 

itized Dv V3* 


....1869 


,.^..... 


Die 


1 ^ 


59 








CJ 
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REPORT or COMMITTEE OF EXHIBITORS. 



At the meeting of exhibitors of dry wines there were present: J. E. 
Snyder, Eobert Chalmers, George West, and J, H. Carroll of the O. H. 
Y. A. They awarded as follows: 

Dry white wines: Yintage of eighteen hundred and seventy one — Pirst 
choice, O. H. Y. A.; second choice, J. E. Snyder; third choice, Eberhart 
& Lachman. Yintage of eighteen hundred and seventy — First choice, 
J. E, Snyder; second choice, Eberhart & Lac h man; third choice, Eber- 
"hart and Lachman. Yintage of eighteen hundred and sixty-nine — First 
choice, O. li. Y. A.; second""ehoice, O. H. Y, A.; third choice, O. H. Y. A. 
Yintage of eighteen hundred and sixty-eight — First choice, O. IL Y. A.; 
second choice, M. Keller; third choice, no award. Yintage of eighteen 
hundred and sixty-seven — First choice, M. Keller; second choice, Wm, 
Hood. Yintage of eighteen hundred and sixty-six — First choice, J. E. 
Snyder; second choice, Wm. Hood, 

T>ry red wines: Yintage of eighteen hundred and seventy-one — First 
choice, Charles Le Franck; second choice, George Yfest. Yintage of 
eighteen hundred and seventy — First choice, J. E. Snyder; second 
choice, Eberhart & Lachman; third choice, C. Le Franck. Yintage of 
eighteen hundred and sixty -nine — No sample on exhibition worthy of a 
premium. Yintage of eighteen hundred and sixty -eight — First choice, 
J. E. Niekeson. 



EEPOET OF COMMITTEE ON SWEET WINES. 

To the President and Board of Directors of the California Vine Growers and 
Wine and Brandy Manufacturers' Association: 

Gentlemen: The undersigned beg leave to make the following i*eport 
after the examination of sweet wines: 

For vintage of eighteen hundred and seventy. No. 27 is the premium 
bottle—" Sweet Catawba." 

For vintage of (red wine) eighteen hundred and seventy-one, No-. 34 
receives the premium. 

For (Tokay) eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, No. 18 receives the 
premium. 

For (Tokay) eighteen hundred and seventy-one, No. 18 receives the 
premium. 

For vintage of eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, and eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy, No. 70 receives the premium. 

For eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, and eighteen hundred and sixty- 
nine. No. 20 is the only sample, but not worthy of a premium. 

For vintage of eighteen hundred and seventy. No. 18 receives award 
of second choice; very fine. 

For vintage of eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, white wine, No. 34 
receives premium. 

For vintage of eighteen hundred and seventy-one, No. 27 receives 
award of second choice, and very fine. 

E. S. CAEE, 
A. BAEBIER, 
WILLIAM McP. HILL, 

Committee. 
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Substituting names and residences for numbers, we have the following 
awai'ds: 



Exhibitor. 



Residence. 



Article, 



O. H. V. A Sacramento.... 

O. H. Y. A Sacramento .... 

O. H. V, A 'Sacramento iTokay 1869 

George West :Stockton 'White Wine 1868 

George West I Stockton |Red Zinflndei 1870 

J. R. Nickeson 'Lincobi ] White Wine 1867 

J. R. Nickeson 'Lincoln ;Red Wine 1871 

Eberhart & Lachman.. San Francisco 'Catawba 1870 

Eberhart & Lachman.. San Francisco 'Sweet Muscatel 1871 



Award. 



Tokay 1871 $25 

Tokay 1870 2d choice; very fine 

...'. 125 



$25 

$25 

Diploma. 

$25 

125 

2d choice; very fine 



REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF EXHIBITORS. 

There were present of the exhibitors of sweet wines Carl Strobel, of 
the Orleans Hill Yini cultural Association, George West, J. E,. Nickeson, 
Eobert Chalmers, B. N. Bugbej, and S, L. Wilson. They made the fol- 
lowing report: 

Sweet red, vintage of eighteen hundred and seventy- one — first choice, 
General West; second choice, J. E. Nickeson. 

Sweet red, vintage of eighteen hundred and seventy; the committee 
ruled out all the wines of this vintage. 

Sweet white, vintage of eighteen hundred and seventy-one — first 
choice, William Hood; second choice, Eberhart & Lachman; third choice, 
Eobert Chalmers. 

Sweet wine, vintage of eighteen hundred and seventy; ruled out. 

Sweet wine, vintage of eighteen hundi'ed and sixty -nine — first choice, 
Orleans Hill Vinicuitural Association. 



EEPOET OF COMMITTEE ON SPECIAL WINES. 

Sacramento, September 25th, 1872. 

To the President and Board of Directors of the California Vine Growers 
and Wine and Brandy Manufacturers' Association: 

Gentlemen: The Committee on Special Wines beg leave to make the 
following report: 

PORT WINE. 

Premium diploma awarded as follows: 

Port wine, vintage of eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, nine bottles in 
competition, to No. 27. 

Port wine, vintage of eighteen hundred and^eventy, eight bottles in 
competition, to No. 27. p^. ... ^j h v tCi r^OTiF^ 

Port wine, vintage of eighteen^lfiUi'd^Q S¥d%Er?emy^e^i:t TOttles 
in competition, to No. 29, 
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SHERRY WINE. 



Premium diploma awarded as follows: 

Sherry wine, vintage of eighteen hundred and sixty- nine and older, 
six bottles in competition, to I^o. 70. 

Sherry wine, vintage of eighteen hundred and seventy, five bottles in 
competition, to No. 27. 

Sherry wine, vintage of eighteen hundred and seventy-one, two bot- 
tles in competition, to No. 29. 

ANGELICA WINE. 

No. 43, of angelica wine, was ruled out by the committee because 
there was no date on the bottles. 

Premium diplomas awarded as follows: 

Angelica wine, vintage of eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, one bottle 
in competition, to No. 29. 

Angelica wine, vintage of eighteen hundred and seventy, five bottles 
in competition, to No. 29. 

Angelica wine, vintage of eighteen hundred and seventy-one, three 
bottles in competition, to No. 29. 

SPARKLING WINK. 

Premium of twenty-five dollars awarded as follows: 

Sparkling wine, vintage of eighteen hundred and seventy-one, two 
bottles in competition, to No. 27. 

There was none in competition for the years previous to the above. 

The committee were furnished two boxes of superior cigars, of Cali- 
fornia manufacture, by E. Eisenberg & Ero., of which we make special 
mention and recommend special consideration. 



(Signed) 



GEO. G. BLANCHAED, 
L. P. McCAETY, 
A. BAEBIEE, 

Committee. 



Names and residences being substituted for numbers, and corrections 
made to correspond with premium list, we have the following awards: 



Exhibitors. 



Eesidence. 



Articles. 



M. Keller Los Angeles Port 1871 

M. Keller [Los Angeles Angelica 1871 

M. Keller 'Los Angeles. 'Angelica 1870 

M. Keller ILos Angeles Angelica 1869 

George West 'Stockton Sherry 1866 

George West Stockton Ko. 2 port .1871 

Eberhart & Lachman San Francisco...! Port 1870 

Eberhart & Lachman San Francisco... Port 1869 

Eberhart & Lachman...,, San Francisco... Sparkling muscat 1871 

Eberhart & Lachman San Francisco... Did malaga 1869 

Eberhart & Lachman San Francisco... Old madeira 1869 

J. E. Snj-der Sonoma Half zinfindel and native. 1868 

Kobert Chalmers Coloma Burgundy 

O. W. Craig Sonoma Malaga ..1867 

Eberhart & Lachman San Francisco... Sherry 1870^ 



Awards. 



f25. 

f25. 

125. 

Diploma. 

Diploma. 

Special. 

.....^25. 

Diploma. 

§25. 

.Special mention. 
.Special mention. 

Diploma. 

.Special mention. 

Diploma. 

|25. 
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REPORT OP THE COMMITTEE OF EXHIBITORS. 

Of the exhibitors of special wines at the Fair, the foUowiBg were 
present acd examined the duplicates: B. jS". Bugbey, O. H. Craig, Carl 
Strobel of the Orleans Hill Yinicultural Association, Eobert Chalmers, 
J. E. Snyder, George West, J. E. Mckeson, and S. L. Wilson. These 
were constituted a Committee on Exhibition, and sampled the wines. 
After they had finished their work they submitted the following report: 

California sparkling, first choice; sparkling muscat, second. 

Port: Vintage of eighteen hundred and seventy-one — First choice, 
George West; second choice, Eberhai't & Lachman; third choice, M. 
Keller. Yintage of eighteen hundred and seventy — First choice, Eber- 
hart & Lachman; second choice, George West; third choice, M. Keller. 
Vintage of eighteen hundred and sixty -nine — First choice, Eberhart & 
Lachman; Bccond choice, B. J^. Bugbey; third choice, M. Keller. Vint- 
age of eighteen hundred and sixty-eight — First choice, M. Keller; sec- 
ond choice, Eberhart & Lachman. 

Sherrj^: Vintage of eighteen hundred and seventy-one — First choice, 
M. Keller. Vintage of eighteen hundred and seventy — First choice, 
George West; second choice, M. Keller; third choice, Eberhart & Lach- 
man. Vintage of eighteen hundred and sixty- six — First choiccj George 
West. 

Madeira: Vintage of eighteen hundred and sixty-seven — First choice, 
George West. 

Angelica: Vintage of eighteen hundred and seventy-one — First choice, 
Orleans Hill Vinicultural Association. Vintage of eighteen hundred 
and seventy — First choice, Charles Le Franck. 



EEPOET OF COMMITTEE OiST MIS CELL AJSTEOUS AETICLES, 

EAISmS, ETC. 

To the President and Board of Directors of the California Vine Growers and 
Wine and Brandy Manufacturers' Association: 

Gentlemen: We, the undersigned committee, appointed to award 
premiums on raisins and grape syrup, do make the following awards: 

B. N. BUGBEY, 
MES. B. N. BUGBEY, 
MES. P. CLAEK, 

Committee. 



Exhibitor. 



Besidence. 



Article. 



Award. 



E. F. Aiken 

J. E. Kickeson.. 



..Sacramento . 
,.! Lincoln 



Muscat Raisins. 
Grape Syrup 



f50 
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EBPOET OF COMMITTEE ON MACHINEET, STILL, ETC. 

To the Fresident and Directors of the California Vine Growers and Wine and 
Brandy Manufacturers^ Association: 

Gentlemen: The undersigned committee, duly appointed to examine 
the machinery for crushing and stemming grapes, and other machinery 
used in this industry, and casks, beg leave to submit the following 
report: 

First — For best still. Your committee find no still on exhibition, but 
only a model by George Johnston, of Sacramento. The committee do 
not undertake to pass upon the question whether the model is a still 
according to the meaning of your society. If it be so considered, then 
your committee award the premium for the best still on exhibition to 
George Johnston, of Sacramento. 

Second — For the best grape crusher and separator, your committee 
report that they find that George Johnston, of Sacramento, exhibits the 
best. 

Third — For the best and cheapest tank, cask, or butt, for wine or 
brandy, for storage, we find that J. Ochsner, of Sacramento, makes the 
best exhibition. 

WILLIAM McP. HILL, 
J. E. NIOKESO]^, 
CAEL STEOBEL, 

Committee. 



Exhibitor. 


Eesidence. 


Article. 


Award. 


George Johnston......... 


Sacramento, 

Sacramento.. . 


1 

Grape Crusher and Stemmer..! $50 

Best Tank, Cask, or Butt 1 150 

Best Still SpJO 


J. Ochsner 


George Johnston 


Sacramento 









EEPOET OF COMMITTEE OJNT GEAPES. 

To the President and Board of Directors of the California Vine Growers and 
Wine and Brandy Ma^iufaeturers' Association: 

Gentlemen: Your Committee on Grapes beg leave to submit the fol- 
lowing report of awards. We would remark that we found a number of 
errors in the names of grapes on exhibition, and at the request of the 
Secretary, have attempted to correct these errors to the best of our 
knowledge; substituting for the name given, the name by which we 
know the grape which we deem incorrectly named. We would further 
remark, that there being no wine manufacturer on the committee, we 
hope the Standing Committee on Classification can and will correct any 
errors that we may have made in selecting what we supposed to be the 
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best varieties for wine purposes, if the awards cannot be published 
without giving the names of the varieties in each. 

WM. CANTELOW, Solano, 
T. HAET HYATT, San Francisco, 
J. M. THOMPSON, Suscol, 
" H. W. CEAB, Napa, 

Committee. 



Exhibitor. 



J. H. Carrington... 



J. R. Rutter 

James Goodwin 

E. Dane 

R. B. Blowers... 
J. R. iSTickeson., 



H. T. ^Hutchinson. 

J. R. Xickeson 

H. T. Hutchinson, 

J. R. Nickeson 

Ira S. Bamber 

H. T. Hutchinson. 
J. R. Nickeson 



Residence. 



Elorin. 



Article, 



Elorin 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Woodland 

Lincoln.... 



Marysville 

Lincoln.,... 
Marysville 
Lincoln .... 

Placerville 

Marysville 
Lincoln 



Best tvv-elve varieties of table grapes : 
Muscat of Alexandria, Cannonball 
Muscat, Elaming Tokay, Rose of Peru, 
Black Hamburg, Black Spanish, Black 
Morocco, Fontainebleau, Black Mala- 

fa, Frankindale, Black Prince, White 
Talaga 



Best six varieties of table grapes: Black 
Spanish, White Muscat, Black Ham- 
burg, Plaming Tokay, Rose of Peru, 
Black Morocco 

Best three varieties of table grapes : Mus- 
cat of Alexandria, Flaming Tokay, 
Black Spanish 

Best two varieties of table grapes: White 
Muscat of Alexandria, Elaming Tokay 

Best one variety of table grapes: Muscat 
of Alexandria 

Best twelve varieties of wine grapes: 
Zinfindel, Berger, B. Malvasia, Up- 
right Burgund3^ T. Orleans, Red 
Era miner, Muscatella, White Rei sling, 
Miller's Burgundy, Barbareaux, Gold- 
en Chasselas, B. Erontignon .... 

Best six varieties of wine grapes: White 
Rei sling, B. Burgundy, Muscatella, 
Golden Chasselas, Zinfindel, B. Mai- 



Best three varieties of wine grapes : 

White Reisling, Muscatella, Zinfindel.. 
Best two varieties of wine grapes: W^hite 

Reisling, Zinfindel -♦v" 

Best one variety of wine grapes: W^hitc 

Reisling ••• 

Best one variety of raisin grapes: Muscat 

of Alexandria 

For best and greatest variety of grapes 
For second best and greatest variety of 

grapes 



Award. 



.^25 



.|15 



.125 

.120 

.|15 
.110 

.$20 

.f^lO 
.$60 



Digitized by 
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STATEMENTS OF EXHIBITORS. 



STATEMENT OF J. E. SNYDEE. 



I. N. Hoag: 



Dear Sir: In reply to yours relative to the mode of making the 
"brandy which I sent to the State Fair, I will state that the brandy 
placed on exhibition by me was made from the grape after the juice 
required for wine was pressed therefrom. The pomace was first put into 
a tank and fermented, a little water being put to it. After the fermenta- 
tion was over, there was left what is termed piquette. This was poured 
into another tank that had been filled with pomace during the fermenta- 
tion of the first tank which had been filled; in some instances the 
piquette was thus fermented over three times with other pomace. 

Such was the material of which my brandy was made. The character 
of the soil is in some places gravelly; in others a decomposed volcanic 
deposit; some parts are vegetable mold, with a gravelly substratum. 
The aspect is south and southeast, protected on the north and west by 
hills from four to five hundred feet high. The variety of grape from 
w^hence the brandy was made was the Mission, or, so called, native 
grape. The still was eopj)er, with steam applied. The brandy was fil- 
tered through an apparatus made for that purpose. 

My vines are. as a general thing, planted eight by eight feet; in some 

places I have them planted four by eight feet, I consider eight by eight 

the best distance in a country like ours, where there is no rain for so 

long a period of time. The vineyard was planted with cuttings, a hole 

• being dug for each cutting. 

I consider it best to plow up the ground and use it for several years 
for grain or grass crops. The loss in cuttings will not be so great 
where this course is pursued, as the cultivation of the land destroys 
many insects. 

The pruning is low, say about one foot from the ground; this is best 
where there is wind; and the lower the vine to the ground, the richer 
the grapes are in saccharine matter, and the earlier the ripening thereof. 

I judge that on an average, a vineyard seven or eight years old, on 
such land as mine, which is not rich, produces from eight to ten pounds 
of grapes to the vine, there being six hundred and eighty vines to the 
acre. 

In the treatment of grapes for red wine, the grapes are rubbed from 
the stems, crushed, and fermented — all the material together. For white 
wine, the grapes are crushed on the stems, the juice pressed out and 
fermented alone. In my fermenting room I keep the temperature uni- 
form, and at about seventy to seventy-five degrees Fahrenheit. The 
grapes should be ripe enough to produce from twenty-four to twenty- 
five per cent of saccharine matter. My vineyard is part eleven years 
oldj and a part six years. It will take about thirteen x^ounds of grapes 
to make a gallon of must at my vineyard. 

J. K. SNYDEE. 
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STATEMENT OF SCIIELL, KEAUSE & CO. 

To I. N. Hoag, Secretary California Vine Growers and Wine and Brandy 
Manufacturers' Association: 

Schell, Krause & Co., Glen Clara wine, from Eed Mountain Vineyard. 

WINE. 

Two bottles Glen Clara No. 1, eighteen hundred and seventy-one, two 
bottles Glen Clara No. 2, eighteen hundred and seventy-one, two bot- 
tles hock, eighteen hundred and seventy-one, all made from Oalitoi- 
nia Mission |rape. Soil, conglomerate; altitude, foothills Stanislaus 
County; aspect of locality, undulating; age of vines, rom four to ten 
years; planted seven feet apart; pruned back to three good eyes 
planted with cuttings; produced two hundred and firty tons to f^^tty 
acres. ''One" and ''two," grapes very ripe; hock, just ripe. liackea 
January first, eii^htecn hundred and seventy-two, and m August, eigh- 
teen hundred and seventy two. Not fermented on the skms. 

Two bottles port, eighteen hundred and sixty-nme, and two bottles 
madeira, eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, from California Mission grape. 
Port fermented on the skins; madeira fermented m casks without skins; 
P^rapes very ripe in both kinds; racked off as many as three times but 
San't give the times; added some grape spirits to both, but cant tell 

how much. , , . . • i x /-i v4?^„v.;o 

Two bottles sherry, eighteen hundred and sixty-eight Calitoinia 
Mission i?rape. Fermented in casks, not on the skins; racked as otten 
as three times; added grape spirits to bring it up to nineteen per cent 
and clarified with shred isinglass in the usual way; so simple needs no 

'^^'i;^ilfi:^rS^ateen hundred and sixty-nine, CaUfbrnia 
Mission. Grapes very ripe; racked as often as three times; free of 
spirits; clarified last Winter, with white of eggs; nme eggs to one hun- 
dred and fifty gallons. 

BRANDY. 

Three bottles No. 1, vintage of eighteen hundred and sixty-eight 
made from pomace of the grape and wine; California Mission; copper 
still, with three condensers; heat applied by furnace; not rectified noi 

^Two Vot^tles No. 2, made the same as above; vintage of eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-one. ^ _ , 

It is utterly impossible to give you samples of the grape, and we 
deem it entirely unnecessary, as every one knows what the Oahtornia 

The'lbovels contained in two cases, directed to your care, shipped by 
rail to Sacramento. 

With profound regard, we remain yours truly, 

SCHELL, KEAUSE & CO., 
Proprietors of Glen Clara wine, made atEed Mountain Vineyard. 

60 Digitized by 
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STATEMENT OF M. KELLEE & CO. 

To the Secretary California Vine Growers' and Wine and Brandy Manu- 
facturers' Association: 

Sm: I enter for competition the following wine and brandy, the 
product of my vineyards: 



Brandy of 1870 and 1871 

White wine, 1867, 1868, 1869, 1870, and 1871 

Port, 1868, 1869, 1870, and 1871 

Angelica, 1869, 1870, and 1871 

Sherry, 1869, 1870, and 1870 

El Dorado, 1870 and 1871 (sweet w^ine) 

Wine bitters .' 



3 bottles 
3 bottles 
3 bottles 
3 bottles 
3 bottles 
3 bottles 
3 bottles. 



each, 
each, 
each, 
each, 
each, 
each. 



The brandy which I exhibit for the years eighteen hundred and sev- 
enty and eighteen hundred and seventy-one was made from the entire 
juice of two varieties of grapes from the Cognac country, Dej)artment of 
the Charente, La Polle Bhmc and La Folio Noire. As the vines, are 
now six years old, I expect that the brandy of eighteen hundred and 
seventy-two, from the same grape, will develop a higher bouquet, pecu- 
liar to genuine cognac. The grapes w^ere grown from x^ooted plants, 
upon a deep, sandy loam and a porous bottom, within the limits of the 
City of Los Angeles, from my vineyard, '' The Rising Sun." 

The brandy was made in a plain copj^er still, heated by steam, double 
distilled and rectified, w-ithout any addition of flavoring stuff whatever, 
except a little concentrated grape juice, to give it the necessary color. 



WINES. 



The white wines of eighteen hundred and seventy-one and eighteen 
hundred and seventy were made principally from the Mission grape, 
with admixtures of two varieties of grape from the Rhine, the ilusca- 
telle and Orleans. The wines of eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, and eighteen hundred and sixty-seven 
were made exclusively from the Mission grape. The Mission grape w^as 
planted from cuttings, and are fourteen years old. The foreign grapes 
were planted from rooted plants, and are eight years oldj all upon a 
deep, sandy loam, and a porous subsoil. The Mission grapes are planted 
six feet apart each w^ay, and the foreign vines seven feet apart each 
way; cultivated with the plow and cultivator; irrigated during the 
Winter rains; the pruning is the alternate renewal system, with three 
and four fruit-bearing eyes; average about six tons to the acre, and 
yield nine hundred gallons of juice'for wine. The wines were not fer- 
mented on the skins. 

The *^El Dorado" brand which I exhibit is made from the Grizzly 
Frontignan and the Deeean Superbe, half of each, from vines eight 
years old, from rooted plants, and from my vineyard, "The Rising Sun." 

The wine bitters were made fi'om the Mission grjipe and the Sencial 
de Madere, desiccated, half of each, medicated with the most health- 
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renovating tonic herbs, as indicated by the great Professer Liebig, for 
the permanent restoration of the w^asted vital forces. 

PORT WINE. 

The port wines that I exhibit w^ere made from the Tinta Francisoa, 
from the Upper Douro, the Touriga of Portugal, and the black Mission 
grax^e, the former from rooted plants and nine years old, and the latter 
sixteen j^ears old, and originally planted from cuttings. The juice was 
fermented on the skins; the grapes were desiccated when full ripe, 
drawn off' as soon as thoroughly fermented, and the wine drawn off four 
times during the year, and when thoroughly matured, clarified and bot- 
tled. The grapes were grown on my vineyard the "Rising Sun;' 
southeastern aspect, tw^o hundred and twenty feet above the level of 
the sea. 

SHERRY WINE. 

The sherry I exhibit was made from the Spanish grapes called Pedro 
Ximenes and Maccabeo, planted from rooted plants, nine years old; the 
Aragonias, ten years old; and the Mission grape, sixteen years old—one 
fourth each cultivated in my vineyard the " Rising Sun," same as the 
foregoing, and the wine made and treated in all respects as the white 
wine heretofore explained, producing five tons to the acre, and eight 
hundred gallons. 

ANGELICA. 

The angelica which I exhibit was made from the Panse Musquie, the 
Muscat ISfoir de Jurd, and the Mission grape, equals of each desiccated, 
and the juice concentrated. The foreign vines from rooted plants, and 
nine j^ears old; the Mission grape sixteen years old; cultivated with the 
plow and cultivator. The mode of making and treating the wine is the 
same as white wine, already described. 

WINE MAKING. 

The grapes are gathered when due ripe, at repeated pickings, accord- 
ing to maturity; crushed by the " Crusher and Stemmer " invented by 
C' Wadhams, under my special supervision. The resulting juice is 
raised into large vats to settle, so as to get rid of pulp and all solid mat- 
ter calculated to give the new wine what is called gout de tenoir; then 
drawn off into casks to ferment. When the tumultuous fermentation 
gives signs of slackening off, air is freely pumped into the fermenting 
liquid, and the fermentation revived and prolonged to completion, ac- 
cording to the instructions of the great Pasteun. The fermented wine 
is draw^n off from the lees as soon as it has settled; drawn oft' three times 
each year; clarified and bottled as you see it. 

]Sr B. It is proper to remark here that airification should be effected 

only during fermentation, when the liquid is charged with carbonic acid 
and alcoholic yeast. 

For the vindication of truth, I beg to state that the pretended " air 
treatment " of D'Heureuse was a shameless purloinment of the discovery 
of M: L. Pasteun, of the French Academy, published in eighteen hundred 
and sixty-six, and communicated hj me to D'Heureuse for the first time, 
and patented by him in eighteen hundr_ed and s|xt^^i^^^^|a^enda 
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to his senseless patent obtained previously, the object of which was to 
concentrate wine for convenient transportation without distillation — a 
physical impossibilty. He had even the effrontery to ask me afterwards 
for a royalty. 

Your obedient servant, 

M. KELLEE. 



STATEMENT OF B. N. BUGBEY. 

I. N. Hoag, Secretary California Vine Growers and Wine and Brandy 
Manufacturers' Association, Sacramento: 

Dear Sir: In compliance with Rule First, I hereby state that the 
brandy placed on exhibition at the Wine Growers' Fair, at the State 
Agricultural Society's Pavilion, this season, was all made or distilled 
through a Johnston Still, and neither rectified nor flavored. Sufficient 
burnt sugar v/as added to give it color, otherwise it is the pure product 
of the grape. The heat was applied by steam. 

The wines were all natural fermentation, except the port and cham- 
ber tin. They were subjected to two hundred degrees Farenheit, for the 
space of thirty days, in a close tank, holding over ten thousand gallons, 
and concentrated one fifth. The port was placed on and subjected to 
heat sixty days after it had been drawn from the fermenting tub where 
it was first fermented on the pulp and skins. The chambertin was 
treated in a like manner. All the wines that I placed on exhibition 
were fermented on the pulp and skins. 



Eespectfuliy yours, 



B. N. BUGBEY. 



STATEMENT OF O. W. CEAIG. 

I. K HoAG, Esq.: 

Dear Sir: I send, per express, samples of my wine and brandy for 
exhibition at the State Fair. The first is a 



HOCK wine, 



Yintage of eighteen hundred and sixty-seven. The vineyard has an 
elevation of about one hundred and fifty feet above tide water. It is 
situate in Sonoma Yalley, Sonoma County, California, near the foothills 
of the Sonoma Mountains. Eooted vines were planted. The wine is 
made from a mixture of foreign white grapes, principally reisling, tra- 
mina, and muscatel la. The grapes were crushed and pressed, and the 
juice run into open tanks of about one thousand gallons each, and suf- 
fered to remain till just before fermentation set in. Then all the scum 
was carefully skimmed off and the wine drawn off into pipes and thor- 
oughly fermented. It was racked off frequently, in the usual* way, and 
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offpr two and a half years it was bottled, being first clarified with isin- 
S It was'then to China, where it remained a y^^-f^^^^^^ 

fnd was returned to me. In order to comply with ^"^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ 
qn^iVtv the wine was emptied into these bottles, without ^nJ /^^^^f 
SiL'^or^^^^^^^ The soil is a red gravelly loam, with a con- 

siderable mixture of clay. The second is 

amber MAIiAGA, 

Of the vinta-e of eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, J!^^^^/^'^^ J^^ 
Sisst n grape? raised fn the same vineyard as before mentioned. Eooted 
vines were planted. 

PROCESS OF MANUFACTURE, 

racked off in the usual M-ay. The third is 

MUSCATEDLA, 

Of the vintaa^e of eij^hteen hundred and seventy-one, raised i^ the same 

distilled on the Schleiter Process, by ^"'^'^S *f.^ ^^^^^ss of distillation. 

ored with burnt sugar. The still was heated by a furnace. 

o. W. CEAia. 



Yours respectfully, 



STATEMENT OF EBEEHAET & LACHMAK. 

I. K. HoAG, Esq.: 

I).AK Sxk: We would beg leave to 8ubm| the f^^^^^^^^f^l 
pertaining to our wines and brandie S^^ce «^^^*«;n Ju .^^ ^^ 

sixty-eight we have been f anufaeturing all our wmeb a 

in El Dorado. uigiTizea Dy '^^-J V ^^ 
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The white wines of eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy, and eighteen hundred and seventy-one are made in 
Sacramento, from grapes grown in the neighborhood of Oroville. 

All our sparkling (California^ are made from the choicest Sonoma and 
Green Yalley wines, most carefully selected. 

Sparkling muscat is made from the choicest of muscat f^rapes, 2:rown 
in Green Yalley. t> i > i=. 

Old hock of eighteen hundred and sixty-nine and eighteen hundred 
and seventy is made in Sacramento, from the mission grape. 

Old raalaga of eighteen hundred and sixty-nine is made in Sacra- 
mento, from the malaga grape, foreign. 

Sweet muscatel of eighteen hundred and seventy and eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-one is made in Sacramento. 

^ Port wines of eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-nine, eighteen hundred and seventy, and eighteen hundred and 
seventy-one is made from grapes grown along the old Stockton road. 

Old madeira wine of eighteen hundred and sixty-nine is made in Sac- 
ramento, from a foreign grape. 

Sonoma claret of eighteen hundred and seventy is made in Sonoma, 
from the mission grape. 

Eed zinfindel of eighteen hundred and seventy is grown and made in 
Sonoma, from the zinfindel grape. 

_ Our mountain vineyard wines of eighteen hundred and seventy and 
eighteen hundred and seventy-one are made in Sacramento, from selected 
mountain grapes. 

Angelica of eighteen hundred and seventy and eighteen hundred and 
seventy-one is from grapes grown in the foothills. 

Sherry we make at Sacramento. 

We are, yours truly, 

EBEHIIAET & LACHMAN. 



STATEMEJSFT OF GEOEGE WEST. 

I. K HoAG, Esq., Secretary Calif or nia Vine Growers' and Wine and Brandy 
Manufacturers' Association: 

Dear Sir: My wines are about all made from the California grape 

The sherry of eighteen hundred and sixty-six was from California, 
dried several days, and made in the usual way of making white wine 
without using spirit. ' 

Sherry of eighteen hundred and seventy and eighteen hundred and 
seventy-one was one fourth boiled juice, added to common California 
white wine J no spirit. 

Port of eighteen hundred and sixty-six was from California i^rape, 
dried; no spirit; fermented about six days. 

Port of eighteen hundred and seventy and eighteen hundred and sev- 
enty-one was from California grape, dried; fermented from six to seven 
aa\ ^^S^^®«^ hundred and seventy-one has one fourth boiled juice 
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White sweet wune, from California grape, well dried; made in the 
usual way of making white wine. 

Dry white of eighteen hundred and seventy-one, one fourth Jrontig- 
nan grape, three fourths California. 

Pry red of eighteen hundred and seventy, from the Eed Frontignan 
and California mixed; fermented ten days. 

: Dry red of eighteen hundred and seventy-one, one half zinfindel, one 
half California grape, and fermented ten days. ^ 

Malaga of eighteen hundred and sixty-seven was made from Califor- 
nia grape; fermented on the skins for ten days; no spirit. Was made 
for common red wine; the change took place after the fifth year. 

I do not think of anything more in regard to the wine. 



Yours respectfully, 



GEOEGE WEST. 



STATEMENT OF OELEANS HILL YINICULTUEAL ASSO- 
CIATION. 

list of wines 

Entered by the Orleans Hill Tinicultural Association, for competition, accord- 
ing to the rules of the California Agricultural Society, for the year 1872. 



"Wines. 



Port 

Tokay... 

Eeisling 

Orleans.. 

Muscatel 

Catawba 

White.... 

Zinfindel 



Vintage. 



1869, 1870, 1871 

1869, 1870, 1871 

1867, 18G8, 1869, 1870, 1871 

1869, 1870, 1871 

1870, 1871 

1869, 1870, 1871 

1869, 1870, 1871 

1872 



All the above wines are made of such grapes as their labels indicate. 
The sample of this year's vintage (eighteen hundred and seventy-two) 
are of the zinfindel grapes, and were pressed on the ninth day ol August 
last. The hills where the vines are growing are of a hme or chali^y 
character, and have a southwesterly position. The vines are planted six 
feet apart, and pruned to spurs longer or shorter, according to the kind 
of vine. The juice did not ferment on the berries. The must, or sugar 
scale, showed itself at from eighty-five to one hundred and twenty- 
seven degrees (Oechler scale) at the time of picking the grapes, .bree, 
or tartaric acid, three to seven one thousandths. The variation ol sugar 
is owing to the kind of grapes. 

ORLEANS HILL YINICULTUEAL ASSOCIATION. 
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STATEMENT OF ISTEWHALL & CULBEETSON. 

Moccasin Yineyard is situated in the foothills of the Sierra l^evada 
Mountains, on Moccasin Creek, Tuolumne Countj^. It has an elevation 
of about ^ve hundred or six hundred feet above Ihe level of the ocean, 
surrounded hy hills fifteen hundred or sixteen hundred feet high, on the 
northeast and southwest. The soil is red mountain land, with a slope 
to the southwest — nearly level. Planted with fifteen years old rooted 
Mission grape vines, six by eight. Trimmed stump fashion, one foot 
from ground — eight canes, with three buds on each cane. Plowed and 
cultivated in Mai'ch, and irrigated twice a month from June to Septem- 
ber. Produces four tons of grapes and six hundred gallons of wine per 
acre. Grapes picked on November first, and crushed with rollers lined 
with canvas. Pressed before fermenting, and racked on January first, 
again in March, and once a year thereafter in March. Sherry wine 
made same as above, from Mission grapes, except picked on October 
twenty-second, and placed in building and dried until December first, 
when they are crushed and pressed very hard before fermenting, and 
treated as above. Samples of white and sherry wines are entered, to 
be classified hy your Committee on Wine, as sweet or dry. 

NEWHALL & CL'LBEETSOISr. 



STATEMENT OF CLEMENT Y. DETTEN. 

L N. HoAG, Esq.: 

Dear Sir; I take the liberty of sending to your care, for exhibition, 
by Wells, Fargo & Co.'s Expi'ess, one box containing six bottles — two 
samples of wine, one dry wine, made in eighteen hundred and seventy; 
the other of the vintage of eighteen hundred and seventy-one. When 
my time as a magistrate permits, I will be there — some day next week — 
otherwise enter my name for a membershij), and I will send you the 
money. 

The wine sent is made from native (Mission) grapes. Character of 
soil, black adobe, with subsoil containing some lime; altitude of Stock- 
ton; aspect of the vineyard, exposed to the sun on all sides; age of the 
vines, eleven years; distance apart each way, &ve feet; no irrigation; 
cultivation consisted in ci^oss-plowing and harrowing in Winter; but last 
season the vineyard was spaded; Summer pruning done; vineyard 
planted with rooted vines. Number of tons of grapes to the acre, about 
four; number of gallons of wine produced to the acre, six hundred. 
Juice not fermented on the skins. Grapes, when picked and crushed, 
were well ripened, hut not dried to raisins. Heureuse's air treatment 
used at the time of first hot fermentation, and wine drawn over about 
five times a year. 

I remain, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

CLEMENT Y. DETTEN. 
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Wine manufactured from the Mission grape. Soil, a kind of sandy 
sediment. Pure grape juice; no sugar or water used in its manufacture. 
Yines pruned low; vineyard ten years old; stored in oak tanks. 

J. W. STOUGHTENBUEG. 



STATEMENT OF WILLIAM HOOD. 

Major E. Beck, Secretary: 

Dear Sir: At the request of your brother-in-law, William Hill, I have 
sent a box of wine for exhibition at the State Fair. I have sent three 
bottles of eighteen hundred and seventy- one brandy, distilled from the 
pomace of the native grape; three bottles eighteen hundred and seventy 
ditto; three bottles eighteen hundred and seventy-one white wine; three 
bottles eighteen hundred and seventy ditto; three bottles eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-one red wine; three bottles angelica, eighteen hundred 
and seventy; also, two bottles eighteen hundred and sixty-six ditto, and 
two bottles of eighteen hundred and sixty-seven. These four bottles 
may be exhibited or not, as you please, or M^e can drink them when I 
come up. The white wine of eighteen hundred and seventy, and eigh- 
teen hundred and seventy-one, were made from native grapes, free as it 
run from the press, without pressing; the red wine was made from half 
native and half zinfindel; the angelica has about ten per cent of brandy 
added, which stops the fermentation at the sweetness that the wine 
retains made from native grapes. 



Yours respectfully, 



WILLIAM HOOD. 



STATEMENT OF A. Y, LxlMMOT, 

L N. Hoag, Esq.: 

Dear Sir: Herewith please find three bottles of white wine, of the 
vintage of eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, which I made herefrom 
the Mission grape grown on Tuy vineyard, which is situated in Sonoma 
Yalley, about seven miles above the town, on the hillside west of the 
valley. The wine is pure, containing only the juice of the grape, and 
whatever of flavor it may have is derived from the grape alone, never 
having been in any package that had previously contained anything but 
wine grown on this vineyard. It has never been subjected to any pro- 
cess or treatment other than ordinary cellar care. It is in every respect 
a natural wine, never having been even clarified. 



61 



I remain, truly yours, 

Digitized bf ^ 



MMOT. 



O 
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p. s. — I suppose this wine will come under the head of California 
sherry. 



STATEMENT OF GEAMBAKT & WELLS. 
L N. Ho AG, Secretary^ etc: 

Beak Sir: We herewith send j^ou per Wells, Fargo & Co.'s Express, one 
box containing samples of wine, vintage of eighteen hundred and sixty- 
six, which we wish to have placed on exhibition at the Fair. This wine 
was made from the Mission variety of grapes. Soil, light adobe; subsoil, 
clayish; altitude about one thousand feet. Our vineyard is situated on 
the head of Willow Spring Creek, near Drytown, Amador County; roll- 
ing country on each side; vines three years old, planted ten feet apart. 
We plow and cultivate the vines twice during the season, working around 
the vines with vineyard hook. Prune early in Spring, leaving from 
three to six spurs on a vine, and from two to three buds on a spur. We 
planted rooted vines, but made no account of the quantity of grapes per 
acre that year. It took about fourteen pounds of grapes to make one 
gallon of wine. The wine was run from the press into casks, and not 
fermented on the skins. The grapes were picked when fully ripe, 
stemmed, crushed, and pressed. After fermentation the wine was drawn 
off; since then kept the cask full. 



Tours truly, 



GEAMBAET & WELLS. 



STATEMENT OF lEA S. BAMBEE. 

The soil on which the grapes were grown from which those raisins 
were made, is a red loam, rather rocky, broken, square rock; subsoil 
the same as surface. My vineyard lies on a sidehill, facing the south. 
I commence picking for raisins as soon as the grape is sweet and per- 
fectly ripe. 1 have experimented in different ways in drying them, and 
I find that the simplest way is the cheapest and best; that is. to level 
off a piece of ground of sufecient size to spread out the amount of grapes 
I wish to dry, and, if the soil is loose or inclined to be dirty, spread over 
it clean sand, or anything that will absorb the moisture of the grape; 
then I spread the grapes as close as I can lay the bunches to each other. 
It must be borne in mind that this mode of drying will only answer in 
the dry part of the season. Those raisins that I have on exhibition 
were dried in this mannei\ As soon as they are dry, I pack them in 
the boxes as you now see them. They are made of Muscat of Alex- 
andria grapes. 

lEA S. BAMBEE. 



STATEMENT OF FULDA & SONS. 



I. N. HoAG, Esq.: After arriving at home and considering the matter 
over, I find that we can make redwood casks of the capacity of three 
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thousand five hundred gallons for from five to six cents per gallon, and 
guaranteed in every shape; made of split lumber, and steained for a 
week, and well seasoned. For two thousand five hundred to three thou- 
sand gallons, for six to seven cents. AH casks and tanks are cheaper 
by the gallon as they increase in size. After being more thoroughly 
prepared, we can make them cheaper. Pipes can be made for from 
seven to eight cents. All lumber used by us has been steamed for one 
week- We have to steam the staves a second time in order to bend 
them. Other coopers, in order to imitate us, steam their staves for a 
couple of hours in order to bend them. We have found that it is an 
absolute necessity to steam redwood for at least a week, then dry, and 
res team, in order to bend them, and to insure the absence of injurious 
acids. Even then, boiling will still extract color. 

FULDA & SONS. 



STATEMENT OF E. B. BLOWEES. 

Grapes raised on light sandy soil, without irrigation; were not quite 
ripe when made into raisins, on account of the length of time necessary 
for drying in season for the Fair. They should be picked thoroughly 
ripe. They were spread on paper on the ground; turned while the dew 
was on and the stems damp, when the grape was two thirds dry. When 
sufficiently dry, put in large boxes, and sweated a few days; then boxed 
for market. 

E. B. BLOWEES, Woodland. 

P. S. — The variety of grapes are those known as the Malaca Musca- 
telle. 



STATEMENT OF SIDNEY SMITH. 
I. N. Ho AG, Esq., Secretary: 

Dear Sir: I received your note of the thirteenth instant — a written 
call for the members of the California Vine Growers' and Wine and 
Brandy Manufacturers' Association to meet in the Masonic Hall on the 
twentieth instant, with a request from you that I should hand in a state- 
ment of the manner in which I cured the raisins that I had on exhibi- 
tion at the State Fair of September last, 

I will comply by saying that after carefully picking the grapes, which 
should be perfectly ripe to make good raisins, a portion of the first gath- 
ering (the bunches) were laid on hurdles for drying in the sun, and 
another portion were hung by the stems upon trellises, or cross-bars, 
also to dry in the sun. About ten or twelve days after I gathered a 
quantity more of large bunches, and quite fully set, for which I pre- 
pared a place on a bank of pure sand, which was left by the floods in a 
portian of our vineyard. They were carefully laid upon the burninc^ 
sand (as it was then), making a bed of some three and a half or four 
feet in width, so that the center could be easily reached on either side, 
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for the purpose of handling or turning them. They soon began to show 
signs of curing. They colored very evenly, the under side as well as 
the top, and also through the center, where the clusters were compact 
and large. They were not moved or turned but three or four times in 
the process of curing; they were not protected from the dews. They 
were fully cured before those that were on the hurdles or -trellis. 

I should think this method of curing, when practicable, much more 
expeditious than any other way, except by artificial heat. How they 
would cure on any other soil but sand I am not ]>i*epared to say. The 
variety of grape was the Muscat of Alexandria. 



Eesj^ect fully yours, 



SIDNEY SMITH, 



STATEMENT OF E. E. AIKEN. 

To the Committee on Maisins on exMMtion before the Tine Growers' and Wine 
and Brandy Manufacturers' Asaociation: 

Gentlemen: In compliance with the rules of the association, I beg 
leave to offer the following statement concerning the samples placed 
upon exhibition by the undersigned: 

The raisins before you were made from the Muscat of Alexandria 
grape, grown about one mile east of Sacramento; the soil a dry, sandy 
loam, with clay subsoil. The grapes were picked, or gathered, from the 
vines on the tenth day of September, and made into raisins by exposure 
to the sun in the open air, spread upon boards. They were carefully 
turned three or four times while curing. They were taken from the 
boards on the eighteenth, and pressed into the boxes on the twentieth, 
of September, by using a cider press. The process of making raisins 
from this grape (which I believe to be the best raisin grape we have) is 
very simple, and requires but little practice and experience to make as 
good a raisin as the best imported from Europe. The most important 
part of the operation, in my opinion, is to know the proper stage of 
curing to stop. This is a point in the process which cannot be gained 
by theory — which can be learned only by practice and repeated and 
varied observation. No correct knowledge on this important point can 
be imparted through an explanation or written statement of this kind 
concerning the process of making raisins. 

In curing raisins, especially in the open air, the operator will from 
necessity be obliged to be governed by circumstances, such as location, 
temperature of the air, amount of sunlight, the condition of the grapes 
in regard to ripeness, when picked from the vines, etc. Consequently, 
no stated time can be set for curing the grapes and making into raisins. 
Actual experiment alone will give the desired knowledge. 

There is a difference of opinion among grape growers concerning the 
best and most economical method to be adox3ted to cure our grapes and 
make a raisin that will take well in the market, that will keep well, and 
naeet all the demands of the trade, and by its own merits abolish the 
almost universal prejudice which now exists against a home-made article. 
This difference of opinion is the natural result of the difference in loca- 
tion and the different character of the soils of the parties who are raising 
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grapes and making raisins. Some advocate the plan of cutting the 
bunches off and laying them on the ground under the vines until cured; 
others advise to cut the stem of the bunches partially off, or twist the 
stem around, which in either case will check the flow of sap, and cause 
the grape to dry; while others pick the grapes and spread them upon 
boai'ds prepared for the purpose. The first mentioned, having a soil of 
a clay nature suitable for his purpose, with a hard and smooth surface, 
readily absorbing the heat during the day, to be thrown off at night, 
and far enough from low lands to be free from the dewfall, finds his plan 
to work well, and advocates it accoi'dingly. While the last mentioned, 
being differently located on lower land, of a sandy nature, perhaps near 
a watercourse, surrounded by orchards and shrubbery, where the atmos- 
phere condenses toward evening and makes a heavy dewfall, finds the 
above plan will not work at all. His bunches, if partly cut or twisted, 
and left to cure on the vines, from the reflection of the sun's rays on the 
sand, are soon cooked or di*ied to a crisp on one side before the other 
side becomes cured at all, or if picked and laid on the sand, meet with 
like result. Consequently, he favors the plan of spreading upon boards. 
Different circumstances require different treatment of the grapes to pro- 
duce like results. 

I am of the opinion that all methods of open air curing of grapes, as 
well as other fruits, will soon be discarded, and plans adopted for curing 
in dry houses by heated air. We must from necessity adopt this method 
if we wish to make raisins in large quantities, and the sooner it is adopted 
the sooner we will be able to supply the home demand, and have another 
article added to our list of exports. 

Many reasons might be mentioned here why we should adopt the plan 
of using dry houses. One is, that thereby we can have control over the 
grapes in large quantities, and hasten the curing to its minimum limit of 
time. There are many localities where the grape does not become suffi- 
ciently ripe and sweet to make a good raisin in season to cure them 
properly in the open air. In many locations they are not sufficiently 
^ipe until the twentieth of September, when the days are becoming 
short, and with heavy dews at night, requiring much longer time for 
curing, and consequently great risk and loss. 

That raisin making, in connection with fruit growing generally, or as 
a branch of business by itself, can be made a paying business, has been 
fully demonstrated. We have a soil and climate that cannot be sur- 
passed for the production of the best raisin grapes, and with the employ- 
ment of capital in it, skillfully directed, wo would soon be able to supply 
the trade of the whole Union. 

E. F. AIKEN. 



Digitized by 
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FRUIT DISTILLING 



To the honorable the Senate and Assembly of the State of California: 

The undersigned, a eomtnittee appointed on belialf of the California 
Yine Growers' and Wine and Brandy Manufacturers' Association, would 
respectfully pi*esent the accompanying preamble and concurrent resolu- 
tion, and ask that your honorable body may be pleased to pass the same, 
in order that it may be forwai'ded, with instructions to our Senators and 
Eepresentatives in Congress. 

B. D. WILSON, 

H. LAEKIN, 

L. M. SCHEACK, 

GEO. JOHIsrSTON, 

A. HEUSE, 

EOBT. CHALMEES, 

I. K irOAG, 

A. SCHELL, 

S. DODD, 

Mr. CALDWELL, 

S. L. WILSON, 

Committee. 



Whereas, The grape-growing and wine-making interest of California 
is now the third most important branch of agriculture in this State, and^ 
although comparatively in its infancy as yet, it already embraces a per- 
manent investment of over thirty million dollars capital, and, if properly 
fostered and encouraged, and not oppressed or restricted by adverse legis- 
lation, either State or national, it bids fair to exceed in value any other agri- 
cultural interest in the State within the next three years; and whereas, 
the existing Internal Ee venue Law of the United Stales, although 
greatly modified in its exactions and provisions, and simplified in its 
workings (as it applies to the distillation of brandy from grapes and 
other fruits) within the past two years, still works onerously and unjustly 
to the fruit-distilling interest of the Pacific coast, in the following par- 
ticulars, viz: 

Eirst — Inasmuch as the brandy distilled from grapes and other fruit 
s debarred the right of *' drawbacks," as now allowed by law to other 
ilcoholic spirits made here and shipped for consumption to a foreign 
country, the fruit distiller of California is unable to compete in j)rice 
vvith the manufacturers of France and other countries in the foreign 
markets of Mexico, South America, British Columbia, China, Japan, 
Australia, and the islands of the Pacific; which markets, by reason of 
their proximity and the facility of cheap transportation, would naturally 
be supplied from the Pacific coast, but for the onerous burden imposed 
by denial o£ said privilege of '^drawbacks." 

Second — The present warehouse system is inapplicable to the fruit- 
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distilling interest, because of its being so complicated and expensive. 
In lieu of that system, as now established, so far as the same applies to 
fruit distillers, the law should require that the spirit so distilled from 
grapes or other fruit, shall be gauged on or before the thirtieth of April 
of each year, that being the close of the distilling season, and the end of 
the license year. After being gauged the liquor shall be allowed to 
remain upon the premises, under charge of the manufacturer, upon his 
giving a good and sufficient bond to the Government, to be approved by 
the United States Assessor of the district, that he will pay the tax upon 
the same within two years from the date of gauging, or sooner, if 
removed from the premises. 

Third — Another hardship in the requirements of the revenue law as it 
now exists is the " barrel tax," which operates oppressively by prevent- 
ing the working up of material from small vineyai'ds, or the doing of 
custom work for those who are unable to own their own stills, and 
thereby greatly lessening the annual yield of spirits from which the 
Government should derive revenue. 

Fourth — Under the law as it now exists, the distiller who adds a par- 
ticle of grape sugar or other saccharine matter for coloring purposes to 
his brandy, becomes in the eye of the law a rectifier, and is compelled 
to take out a rectifier's license, at great trouble and expense, or suffer 
arrest and confiscation of his property; whereas, in point of fact, the 
sugar so added is a necessity to complete the manufacturing process, 
and is not intended to be, nor is it in any degree a rectifying process as 
understood by chemistry or commerce, and without its addition the 
spirits made would have no recognition as brandy in the market, bat be 
reckoned simply as crude or raw spirits; therefore, 

The People of the State of California, represented in Senate and Assembly ^ do 

resolve as follows: 

Resolved by the Assembly ^ the Senate concurring, That our Senators in 
Congress be instructed, and our Eepresentatives requested, to lay the 
facts set forth in the preceding preamble before that body, and earnestly 
endeavor to obtain through Congress such relief and nxodification of the 
working of the Internal Ee venue Law, as applied to fruit distilling, as is 
set forth in the foregoing preamble. 

Resolved, That his Excellency, Governor Booth, be requested to for- 
ward a copy of the foregoing resolution to each of our Senators and 
Representatives in Congress. 
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CALLED MEETING. 



At the time of tlie -Fair so many of the wine growers were in the 
midst of the vintage season that it was thought best not to hold a meet- 
ing of the exhibitors to test the duplicates of brandies and wines exhi- 
bited, and it was decided to hold a called meeting after the busy season 
was over. Accordingly, such meeting was called for the twentieth of 
January, eighteen hundred and seventy-three. 

At this meeting, in addition to the examination of the duplicates of 
wines and brandies, reports of which are appended to the regular reports 
of committees on former pages, other business was transacted, as fol- 
lows: 

The association was called to order by "Vice President J. E. Snyder, 
in the absence of the President, and the minutes of the last meeting read 
and approved. 

PAINTINGS OF GRAPES, ETC. 

Secretary I. N. Hoag stated that the committee that had been 
appointed to procure paintings of grapes were not ready to report. 
They expected to receive additional bids; and those that had been 
received were not sufficiently specific. 

The committee Avere given further time to report, and they will prob- 
ably submit their report to-day. 

BY-IiAWS FOR THE ASSOCIATION. 

Hill moved that the committee that had been intrusted with the duty 
of drafting a series of by-laws be continued, and that they be required 
to report at the next annual meeting. 

The motion prevailed. 

THE VIENNA EXPOSITION. 

Hill moved that the Chair appoint a committee of three, of which the 
Chairman should be one, to send samples of California wines to the 
Yienna Exposition, and to select a delegate to represent the association. 

The motion prevailed, and J. R. Snyder, W. McP. Hill, and W. S. 
Man love were appointed on the committee. 

THE MANUFACTURE OF BRANDY. 

The President announced that the next thing in order was the hear- 
ing of the report of the Committee on the Manufacture of Brandy. 
George Johnston, of the committee, read the report, as follows: 

Mr. President and members of the Association: At our March meet- 
ing your Committee on the Manufacture of Brandy made a report, in 
which they took the position that a perfectly pure brandy can be made, 
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bv proper fermentation and distillation, from the marc of the grape. 
The experience of the past season fully convinces us of the correctness 
of our position, although in opposition to the opinions of some ot the 
most eminent chemists and manufacturers m Europe. 

The ingredient most difficult of separation with a common still, ana 
totally impossible of separation where continuous distillation is used, is 
the acetic ether. The sample herewith submitted boils at one hundred 
and thirty degrees Fahrenheit; its specific gravity is eight thousand 
Bine hundred and thirty-six ten-thousandths, corresponding with that of 
alcohol at thirty-seven over proof. It combines with water or spirit ot 
anv proof, is entirely free from fusel oil, of a pungent, acrid, and most 
disaireeablo odor, and in our opinion the ingredient Duplais, Auberger, 
Yillard, and others found impossible to remove from marc brandy. 

Duplais, in speaking of marc brandy, says: 

"Some savants, among others M. Auberger, attributed this to an 
empyreumatic oil, or to a volatile oil derived especially from the skin 
of the grape. These hypotheses were powerless to explain the coppery 
taste and the greenish tint which indicated the presence of copper. 

" The experiments made by Higgins, of Jamaica, on molasses, which, 
when heated by the common method, gives this empyreumatic taste, 
persuaded M. Yillard that it was due to the solution of copper m the 
acetic ether, which, according to this chemist, is produced by the dis- 
tillation of substances brought too directly in contact with a brisk fire 
havino: a heat of four hundred degrees or five hundred degrees. If the 
evaporization of alcohol can be effected by means of an agent which 
does not yield so great a degree of heat— the stream of water, for exam- 
ple which does not exceed a temperature of one hundred degrees— it is 
to be presumed that this heat, being sufficient to vaporize the alcohol, 
which is volatilized at seventy-eight degrees, cannot develop either 
the empyreumatic or peculiar oils of Auberger, or the acetic ether ot 
Higgins." 

From the above quotation it will be seen that they were of the opin- 
ion ^'that the acetic ether was produced by the distillation of subtances 
brouo-ht too directly in contact with a brisk fire having a heat of four 
hundred deon-ees or five hundred degrees, and that by using steam 
instead of the direct action of fire, neither the empyreumatic or pecu- 
liar oils of Auberger, or the acetic ether of Higgins, could be developed. 

On this point we are firmly convinced, after five years experience in 
the manufacture of brandy from wine and marc, that the acetic ether 
is formed in proportion to the quantity of acetic acid in the fermented 
wine or marc: that sour wine will produce as much ascetic ether as 
marc of equal acidity, but as mare is generally not so carefully fer- 
mented as wine, it as a rule contains the most ether. When the acetic 
ether is formed, a temperature sufficient to vaporize alcohol will carry 
the ether with it; and it is only by vaporizing the ether and some of 
the alcohol, and then passing them through chambers whose tempera- 
ture is low enough to condense the spirit but not the ether, that they 

can be separated. . , . , t i j j. +,. 

In support of this view, Muspratt, at page eight hundred and twenty- 
six, says: 
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" In modern chemistry ether is a term given to a class of very light, 
inflammable, and fragrant BjDiritnous liquids, obtained by distilling in a 
retort a mixture of alcohol with almost any acid. Every one modifies 
the result in a certain degree, whence several varieties of the ether are 
produced. This compound is formed in nature in a small quantity, not 
uncombined, but in conjunction with acids, forming neutral ethers. The 
flavor of the pineapple, melon, and tarious other fruits depends on the 
presence of these.'' 

Griffin, page ninety-seven, in describing acetic ether, says: 

" It differs, also, from tartaric ether, in being volatile, so that when 
wine which contains it is distilled the acetic ether passes over with the 
alcohol into the distillate, where it can be detected by its odor, but can- 
not be measured as to its quantity." 

In the manufacture of brandy there are four important liquids to be 
separated: acetic ether, which boils at a lower temperature than alco- 
hol; alcohol, which boils at a temperature less than water; and water, 
boiling at a temperature less than fusel oil. It is therefore necessary, in 
order to separate the acetic ether from the alcohol, to distill in separate 
charges, because the ether being more volatile will pass over in advance 
of the alcohol, and may be sepai-ated by a proper distilling apparatus. 
Eut if continuous distillation is practiced, as with the Derosue and other 
stills, the ether always comes over in combination with the alcohol, 
without any means of separation. With fusel oil, the ease is different; 
it boils at a higher temperature than alcohol, and may be separated by 
continuous distillation, but so long as these acrid and offensive ethers 
are brought over with the distillate a good brandy cannot be made from 
either sour wine or marc. We do not say that all ethers should be 
extracted from the brandy— only the offensive should be, and they are 
the first volatilized; nor should all the oils be, but fusel oil should be to 
a veiy great extent. The United States Dispensatory (Wood & Bache, 
page 801), says: -f j v 

" There are volatile principles naturally existing in the grains, which 
accompany the liquid in all its changes and irive the characteristic 
flavor to the resulting spirit. These can scarcely be considered as 
impurities; but there are others produced during the process of fer- 
mentation which serve seriously to contaminate the product. Among 
these is fusel oil or grain oil (amylic alcohol), which is offensive, both 
to the smell and taste, and of which it is very desirable that the spirit 
should be freed as far as possible." 

In a recent issue of the Fermanagh Farmers' Journal, we find the fol- 
lowing on the physiological effects of amylic alcohol or fusel oil: 

"The effects of this alcohol, in its concentrated state, have been de- 
scribed by various toxicologists, but, diluted, its action has attracted little 
or no attention among British medical writers. In Scandinavia, however 
where the low-class brandies that are the drink of the poorer portion of 
tiie population contain, or till recently contained, this poisonous princi- 
ple m considerable quantity, the importance of this question has been 
recognized— and it is to an excellent paper by Professor Huss, of Stock- 
holm, who has devoted great attention to the matter, that we are in- 
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debted for the substance of the following remarks: I^'^<i^^^^^.^_^^^f ^?\- 
inated with fusel oil invariably cause more or less congestion of the 
Unt<. nTemb^^^^ of the stomach, while the small intestines -^;e ali^^^^^^ 
nvaSably similarly affected. This condition of the mucous n^embrane 
lelds to the secretion of gastric juice, at once abnormal ^'^ ^^^""^l "l^^ 
deleterious in quality, and thereby digestion becomes impeded and phe- 
nom^.a, indicaVe of dyspepsia or indigestion ^-/-.,f |^Xl^^^^^^^^^^ 
appear. The gastric juice so altered is, however, still i^^^!^^^ ^^\^^^^^^^ 
foi?the fulfillment of its functions by the addition of successive doses of 
SLhol o^^^^^^^^ impure form, which has a well-marked mfluence m 
diminishina: the power of the fluid to digest the food. 

™ to the operation of this material on the liver and kidneys, alcohol 
in any ^rm' where used to excess, causes a tendency to eongeBtion m 
both t^ese organs, and this tendency is markedly '^^^'^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ 
nloohol is mixed with other alcoholic beverages. In persons who 
Sbtually u^^dllT so sophisticated, the constantly excited congestion 
of the Sa^s in process of time induces change of structure, and conse- 
fuenti; aCratioi in function, giving rise in some ^-^^^f l^l^l^^^^^ 



Structure of the kidney, gmng rise to 



one or 



Eriffht's disease 'rhThearVand nmln "blood vessels, too-orgaos ^hich 
T; fh« Inrt nre aifected by over-alcoholic stimulation of any sort-are 
mulhVore easily and eoStrntly deranged when fusel oil is present >n 
Xe stimulant used. That affection of the organs which is perhaps the 
more common L fa ty degeneration-the heart appearing hypertrophied 
XleiHruty the muscular fibers are atrophied, being m pan replaced 
Lofl ^loSes while in other cases fatty matter s deposited between 
the fibers is a CO sequence of deficient contractile elements, the cavi- 
'es become dilated, and the usual symptoms of thJB affeet^on appeax^ 
Mbmilfl the Tierson survive this stage, a time comes when the tat begins 
?o be absorbed the walls of the htart become very much thinned, and 
\n manvclses the wasting of the muscular fibers is perfectly visible, 

E€ iHSkSLrs:,^' Sit sviZX 
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of the trunk of the body, which become affected so as to produce general 
trembling of the whole body, somewhat resembling some severe shaking 
palsy. This, then, being carried to a still greater extent, terminates in 
helpless paralysis. Those affections of the motor nerves may be quite 
independent of those of sensation, or may be conjoined with symptoms 
indicative of interference with the sensory system of nerves. These 
may, according to Professor Huss, be numbness, at first relieved by rub- 
bing or change of position of the part affected, but afterwards becoming 
constantj or there may be a sense of something creeping between the 
flesh and the skin, which also is at first capable of relief by change of 
position and friction, but which also becomes constant; or again, sensa- 
tion may become within the part either in part or in whole paralyzed, 
while also the special senses of taste, smell, hearing, and sight, may be 
variously affected, either becoming more or less paralyzed, or presenting 
evidence^ of perverted function. Thus the eye may deceive by convey- 
ing to the brain the sensation therein associated with that of certain 
forms or objects, but which have no real existence; or again, the person 
may hear sounds, which are entirely illusory, or may have sensations of 
taste, for which there is no cause; and the same may occur as regards 
the sense of smell. Such are some of the symptoms which these cases 
present, which it must be thoroughly understood are quite independent 
of another form of alcoholic poisoning, which is extremely common, but 
in which similar symptoms appear, depending on derangements of the 
functions of the brain in relation to the mind, rather than of the special 
nerves in relation to the body and the external world. There are, 
besides, spasmodic and convulsive affections, which may, under circum- 
stances such as these, affect the body either in whole or in part; and it 
has been noticed that in many of the very exaggerated cases these have 
become epileptiform, while in some instances they appear to merge into 
epilepsy proper. 

"Apart, then, from such affections of the bodily system, there are effects 
produced upon the mental functions usually associated with softening of 
the brain. The memory becomes defective, the reasoning powers and 
those of the will lose their tone, and the governing power of the animal 
machine is committed to the care of instinct and impulse. This stage is 
usually succeeded by imbecility and idiocy, although other forms of 
insanity are known to occur. Symptoms such as those just enumerated 
may appear either independently of other affections of the moving frame 
or maybe associated with all degrees and varieties of these diseases; 
and not only does this indulgence in the excessive use of adulterated 
liquors harm the individual himself or herself, but, as has been noticed, 
also, although in a less degree, concerning other alcoholic beverages, 
when these are abused, there is induced in the offspring of such parents 
a powerful predisposition to become affected with almost every shade 
and variety of convulsive disorder, a remarkable tendency to weakness 
of intellect, to idiocy in childhood, and in maturer years to the devel- 
opment of various forms of insanity. Evidence of this nature, derived 
from an authority so great as that of Professor Huss, backed up as it is 
by many illustrative cases, ought, we think, to show in a very satisfac- 
tory manner how great the danger entailed by the use of stimulants 
adulterated by fusel oil, etc., is, over and above that entailed hy Si> similar 
quantity of pure whisky, although the abuse of even that has been very 
conclusively demonstrated to produce effects of most detrimental char- 
acter upon the human economy." 
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In concluding this report your committee would urge upon the asso- 
ciation the necessity of furnishing to the public a perfectly pure brand j^, 
as free from fusel oil as possible. We are just commencing this busi- 
ness our State has lands' almost worthless for any other P^^PO^e than 
giTpe culture, and by producing a pure article of wine and l^^andy^^^ 
may cover our hills with vineyards, and m a short time equal France m 
the amount produced. 

The report was received and placed on nle. 

DELEGATE TO THE VIENNA EXPOSITIOlN. 

Manlove moved that all those who received premiums for the exhibi- 
tion of wine or brandy be requested to take diplomas instead of pre- 
Sms, and place the premium money into a common fund, which will 
hi used to pay the expenses of a competent man to go to Yienna and 
brinrinto notice California wines and brandies. He said that would 
have a beneficial effect in inducing many persons to come over and 
enfi-ag-e in the manufacture of these liquors. i„+-^^ f^ 

Hill said he thought it would be appropriate to refer the resolution to 
the committee that had been appointed during the day, to consider the 
matter. 

It was so referred. 



AFTEENOON SESSION. 

At half-past two o'clock the association reassembled and was called 
to order by the President. 

THE VIENNA EXPOSITION. 

J E Snvder, from the committee appointed to consider the matter of 
sending samples of wine and brandy to the Vienna Exposition and a 
delegate to see to it there, submitted the following report: 

The committee to whom was referred the matter relative to the 
Vienna Fair, beg leave to report that they have had the matter under 
consideratio;, and recommend that Julius Dressel of Sonoma, be ap- 
pointed a Commissioner to said Fair to represent the California Vine 
Lowers and Wine and Brandy Manufacturers' Association. As no 
appropriation has been made from any source to pay the expenses of 
said Commissioner, we recommend that subscriptions be taken from the 
vtne growers of California to the extent of not over one thousand dol- 
lars for such purpose, and that each member of this association be 
assessed five dolla/s for such purpose, and that the Secre ary be author- 
izpd to collect from such persons as are willing to assist in this enter- 
prise such sums as they miy feel disposed to give. That all vme gi-ow- 
ers and wine makers be requested to send samples of their best wines to 

the exteTt of bottles of each kind of wine and brandy of a pure 

ohiracter to the Secretary of the association. 

Also we recommend that the Governor be requested to indorse our 
Commissioner as the representative of the State Vine Growers Associa- 
tio^of CaUfornia, that he may be recognized at Vienna as coming offlci- 
aUy from the State Agricultural Society of California, through the vme 
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growers. That the samples of wine and brandy sent to the Fair shall 
pass through the hands of a committee of vine growers appointed by 
this association, and they shall select the wines that are to^go to the 
Yienna Fair. After the selection has been made, the wines shall be 
properly labeled and boxed, and placed in charge of the Commissioner. 
All wines shall be put in such bottles as the Committee on Selection 
may determine, and shall be properly labeled with the name of the wine, 
Its age, and the maker's name. That the Secretary of the Vine Grow- 
ers' Association be authorized to collect subscriptions outside of the 
association to make up the sum required for the use of the Commissioner 
named — Dressel. That the Sceretarj^ is authorized to have published 
m the papers of Sacramento and San Francisco, an appeal to the leading 
business men to assist in this movement to present to the people of 
Europe this branch of a productive interest of California. 

We also recommend that this association take steps in reference to 
having the wine interest of California properly represented at the 
Centennial Celebration at Philadelphia in the year eighteen hundred 
and seventy-six, and that an appropriation be asked from the Legisla- 
ture to cover the trifling expense relative to the same. 



Eesi)ectfully, 



J. E. SNYDER, 
WM. MeP. HILL, 
W. S. MANLOVE. 



Hill moved that the report be received and the committee discharged 
and the motion prevailed. ' 

Johnston moved that, instead of assessing each member five dollars 
that they be requested to pay that amount. He doubted the authority 
of the association to assess the members. 

After several other motions had been made and discussed, the report 
was adopted as submitted. 

Strobel moved that a committee of five be appointed to select the wine 
for the Exposition. The motion prevailed, and the Chair appointed J 
E. Snyder, Carl Strobel, George West, M. Keller, and Eobert Chalmers* 

A committee, consisting of George Johnston, B. N. Bugbey and A S 
Edwards, was appointed to select 1:he brandies. Dressel was made ex 
ofiicio a member of the two committees. 

On motion of Hill, a committee of three were appointed to wait on the 
Governor, appraise him of the action of the association, and see what he 
will do m the shape of giving credentials to the Commissioner. G G 
Elanchard, W. McP. Hill, and Leonard Goss were appointed on the 
committee. 

On motion, it was decided that the number of bottles of each variety 
to bo sent to the Secretary shall be not less than four. 

Hill moved that the Secretary be instructed to open a correspondence 
and take the necessary steps to properly exhibit the wine interest of 
Oalitornia at the Centennial Anniversary at Philadelphia in eighteen 
hundred and seventy-six. The motion prevailed. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CASKS. 

^ George Johnston, from the Committee on Casks, submitted the follow- 
mg report: 
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Mr President and Members op the Association: Your Committee on 
Casks beg leave to report that during the last year they have made 
dili^'-ent inquiry in regard to the best wood of which to make stock 
casks for \vine. They find that redwood casks have been used for that 
purpose by a number of wine makers with complete success— many wine 
makers preferring them to oak for the following reasons: First— Casks 
of three thousand or four thousand gallons do not cost half as much as 
oak. Second— Bugs do not bore into the wood. Third— They are 
P'cnerally tighter than oak. The three thousand five hundred gallon 
cask for which John Ocbsner received the premium, is now full of wme 
at the Johnston Brandy and Wine Manufactory at Marysville. It is 
perfectly tight, although it lay on the railroad platform at Marysville 
for nearly three weeks before it was filled. We have seen a pipe ot one 
hundred and fifty gallons made from Oregon cedar. This is a very 
strong, tough wood, well calculated for making stock casks of from one 
hundred to three hundred gallons. We think it would also do well for the 
manufacture of casks for shipping purposes, by inserting an oak bung 
stave. There has been a prejudice against the use of redwopdior wmo 
casks on account of the taste of the wood and the supposed difficulty m 
extracting it. This we believe to be groundless. We think there is 
less difiiculty in cleansing a redwood than an oak cask, and we teel 
confident that a fair trial is all that is required to bring them into favor. 

Major Snyder and others said that they had used redwood casks and 

found them a success. ^ +• n^i; 

Strobel said we should put California liquor into casks made ot Cali- 
fornia wood, for the sake of giving a characteristic to our productions as 
well as on the ground of economy. ^ ^ ^, , 

On motion of Hill the report was received and filed. 

Johnston claimed that a steamed redwood cask was tighter and as 
tough as an oaken one. But small redwood casks cannot be used lor 

^ S^ydfr thought that if redwood casks were covered with oak hoops 
they could be used for shipping. He thought shipping casks could be 
made of redwood, capable of holding one hundred and fifty gallons, with 

perfect safety. , ^ ^., , x^+i,^ 

The committee were instructed to make an additional report on the 
present cost of casks to the wine makers of the State; how small a cask 
can be made of redwood; and at what cost they can be manulactured. 

VIENNA EXPOSITION AGAIN. 

It was moved that the Secretary be instructed to communicate with 
our Senators and Congressmen and ask them to try and get an appropri- 
ation of two thousand dollars for the use of the association to deiray 
the expenses attending the sending of wines and brandies and a delegate 
to Vienna. The motion prevailed. 

The Secretary read a subscription list of those who would give nioney 
to defray the expenses of the delegate, to which was appended the 
names of several of those present. One hundred dollars was subscribed 

On motion the President was requested to act m conjunction with the 
Secretary in trying to obtain the appropriation from the l^ederai Gov- 
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CliASSIFICATION AND PAINTING GRAPES. 



The Committee on Classification of Grapes reported that they had 
received from several artists samples of very fine oil paintings, and 
some very reasonable bids, and one samj^le of grapes in water color. 
But they had not come to any conclusion in the premises, not being 
satisfied as to the best manner of obtaining lithographs. They were in 
correspondence with George Baker, a lithographer of San Francisco, 
who had made a proposition to furnish lithographs without the inter- 
vention of paintings of any kind; and until further investigation the 
committee was not prepared to make any recommendations. 

The whole matter was left in the hands of the committee, with dis- 
cretion. 

The association adopted the following rules and premium list: 

RULES FOE THE FAIR OF EIGHTEEJST HUNDRED AjSTD 

SEVENTY-THREE. 

Rule I. 

Each exhibitor of brandy shall, at the time he enters his brandy for 
exhibition, furnish the Secretary, as far as practicable, with a full and 
truthful statement as to whether it is made from grape entire, from 
wine, or from pomace, and the variety or varieties of grapes used in 
either ease; the character of the soil and subsoil, the altitude, as near 
as may be, of the locality where the grapes were grown; the kind of 
still used, and the mode of distillation, including the manner of applying 
the heat; whether rectified or flavored in any way, and if so, with what 
ingredient or ingredients, and how applied. No brandy less than proof 
shall receive any premium. 

Rule II. 

Each exhibitor of wine shall furnish the Secretary, as far as prac- 
ticable, at the time of entering the same, with a full and truthful state- 
ment of the variety or varieties of grapes from which it is made; the 
character of the soil or subsoil, and altitude, as near as may be, and 
general aspect of the locality in which the gi^apes from which it was 
made were produced; the age of the vines; the distance apart at which 
they are j)! anted, and the manner of cultivating and pruning the same; 
also, whether the vineyard was planted with cuttings or with rooted 
vines, and the number of grapes in tons, and wine in gallons, produced 
to the acre; also, whether the juice was fermented on the skins or not; 
and a full and detailed statement of the manner in which the grapes and 
wine have been treated from the time of picking the fruit to the time of 
placing the wine on exhibition, including the stage of ripeness at which 
the grapes were picked and crushed. He shall also exhibit, if prac- 
ticable, a sample of the grapes grown on the same vine as those from 
which the wine was made. 

Rule III. 

No exhibitor of grapes, i-aisins, wines, or brandy, shall receive a 
premium for any one of these articles, of which he is not the producer 
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or manufacturer; and no wine, except sparkling wines, containing any 
ingredient, except the pure product of the grape, shall receive any 
premium oifered by the association. And the committees are especially 
instructed to reject all samples of wines or brandies they shall deem 
unworthy of commendation, as the association will encourage the pro- 
duction of no inferior articles. 

Rule IT. 

All wines and brandies shall be exhibited in quart champagne bottles, 
corked without sealing, and labeled with the full name of the article 
contained within. If dry white, dry red, sweet white, sweet red, or any 
other kind of wine, the label shall so state; and before being placed in 
the hands of the committee for testing, the bottles shall be so wrapped 
with paper or other material as to completely hide the label and prevent 
the possibility of identifying the ownership of the same, so as to avoid 
the effects of bias on the part of the committee in favor of locality or 
individuals. 

Rule Y. 

After the regular committees have passed upon the brandies or wines, 
they shall seal uj> their decisions and place them in the hands of the 
Secretary, to be kept strictly private. The exhibitors of the brandies 
and the exhibitors of the wines shall then form themselves into com- 
mittees, to be known as the Committees of Exhibitors, and the samples 
of the brandies, concealed as above, shall be submitted to the Committee 
on Brandy so constituted, and the samples of wine to the Wine Com- 
mittee so constituted; and they shall in like manner make up their 
decisions, seal them, and hand them to the Secretary; but the award of 
the regular committees shall be final as to the premiums, and the 
decision of the Committees of Exhibitors shall only be considered as a 
test of judgment. 

Rule YI* 

All the committees shall classify all the samples of wine or brandies 
submitted to them in the order of their quality, and shall state in detail 
the reasons for their decisions. 

Rule YIL 



When all the reports of the committees on wines, brandies, grapes, 
and raisins have been written and placed in the hands of the Secretary, 
he shall call a meeting of the association at some convenient place. At 
this meeting shall be opened and read the reports of the committees, 
both regular and of the exhibitors, and the statements of exhibitors 
above required; and all questions raised by such reports and statements 
may be fully discussed under such rules as the association may adopt 
for the occasion. 

Rule YIIL 

Each exhibitor shall furnish for exhibition and testing, at least two 
bottles of each variety of brandy and wines jBxhibited,_and_a^ least one 
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duplicate bottle of each variety, to be kept in store by the association 
to observe and note the eifects that age will produce on the same. 

EULE IX. 

Each exh-ibitor of raisins shall file with the Secretary a statement of 
the soil, etc., as required by exhibitors of wine, and in addition shall set 
forth his mode of picking, as to degrees of ripeness, and his manner of 
drying and handling and packing the same. 

EuLE X. 

Each exhibitor of gTapes for a premium shall give all the names of 
each variety by which he knows themj and shall exhibit a section of 
the wood of the vine of each variety, containing at least one bunch of 
grapes and samples of the leaves, to enable the Committee on Classifica- 
tion to give to them the proper description and to obtain a photograph. 
true to nature, of the wood, berry, and leaf for illustration, 

EuLE XL 

The exhibition of the California Yine Growers' and Wine and Brandy 
Manufacturers' Association will be held at the same time and in the 
same building with the State Fair, but the whole management of the 
same will be under the control of the Board of Directors of the Asso- 
ciation, subject to the rules governing the State Agricultural Society's 
Fair. All articles intended for exhibition at the Vine Growers' Fair, 
must be directed to I. N. Hoag, Secretary C. Y. G. and W. and B. M. A., 
Sacramento, accompanied by letters explaining the same, and any 
directions necessary to avoid mistakes. 

EuLE XII. 

All exhibitors who intend to become competitors for the premiums of 
the Association, must become members thereof, and must have their 
articles proj)erly entered in the Secretary's books, and in their places in 
the Pavilion by 12 o'clock m., of Saturday, thirteenth of September. 

The Committee to Classify Grapes are authorized to offer liberal pre- 
miums for paintings of fifty varieties of grapes. 

Memberships, two dollars and twenty-five cents; to be had of the 
Secretary. 

LIST OF PEEMIIJMS FOE EIGHTEEK HUNDEED AND 
SEYENTY-THEEE. 



ARTICLE. 



Brandy, 



Best grape brandy, vintage 1872 

Best grape brandy, vintage 1871 

Best grape brandy, vintage 1870 

Best grape brandy, vintage 1869 

Best grape brandy, vintage 1868 or older. 



Award. 



$25 

$25 

$25 

$25 

.Diploma. 
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ABTICLE. 



Award. 



Dry Wines, 



Best 

Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 



Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 



white wine, vintage 1872 

white wine, vintage 1871 

white wine, vintage 1870 

white wine, vintage 1869 

white wine, vintage 1868 or older. 

red wine, vintage 1872 

i*ed wine, vintage 1871 

red wine, vintage 1870 

red wine, vintage 1869 

red wine, vintage 1868 or older 



$25 

$25 

$25 

$25 

.Diploma. 

$25 

$25 

$25 

$25 

.Diploma. 



Sweet Wines, 



white wine, vintage 1872 

white wine, vintage 1871 

white wine, vintage 1870 

white wine, vintage 1869 

white wine, vintage 1868 or older. 

red wine, vintage 1872 

red wine, vintage 1871 

red wine, vintage 1870 

red wine, vintage 1869 , 

red wine, vintage 1868 or older 



$25 

$25 

$25 

$25 

.Diploma. 

$25 

$25 

$25 

.| J25 

) .Diploma. 



Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 



California 
California 
California 
California 
California 
California 
California 
California 
California 
California 
California 
California 



Special Wines, 

port wine, vintage 1872 

port w^ine, vintage 1871 

port wine, vintage 1870 or older 

sherry wine, vintage 1872 

sherry wine, vintage 1871 

sherry wine, vintage 1870 or older 

sparkling wine, vintage 1872 

sparkling wine, vintage 1871 

sparkling wine, vintage 1870 or older.. 

Angelica wine, vintage 1872 

Angelica wine, vintage 1871 

Angelica wine, vintage 1870 or older... 



$25 

$25 

.Diploma. 

$25 

$25 

.Diploma. 

$25 

$25 

.Diploma, 

$25 

$25 

.Diploma. 



Miscellaneous. 



Best samples of grape syrup, not less than one gallon 
Best sample of grape sugar, not less than five pounds. 

Best twenty-five pounds of raisins , 

Best still (working still, not model) 

Best grape crusher and separator 

Best and cheapest cask for shipping wine or bri nd 
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.$25 
.$25 
.$25 
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ARTICLE. 



Grapes. 

Best twelve varieties of table grapes, not less than three 

bunches each 

Best six varieties of table grapes, not less than three bunches 

each 

Best three varieties of table grapes, not less than three 

bunches each , 

Best two varieties of table grapes, not less than three bunches 

each * 

Best one variety of table grapes, not less than three bunches. 
Best twelve varieties of wine grapes, not less than three 

bunches each 

Best six varieties of wine grapes, not less than three bunches 

each ; 

Best three varieties of wine grapes, not less than three 

bunches each , 

Best two varieties of wine grapes, not less than three bunches 

each. 

Best one vaxnety of wine grapes, not less than three bunches. 

Best variety of raisin grapes 

Best and greatest variety of grapes, not' less than three 

bunches each ...., , 

Second best and greatest variety of grapes, not less than three 

bunches each , 



Award. 



..$26 
..$20 

..$15 

..$10 

..$20 

..$25 

..$20 

,.|15 

,.$10 
,.$10 

,.$10 

,.$60 
,.$40 
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DELIVEREB BEFORE THE VINE GROWERS' AND WINE AND BRANDY MANUEAC- 

TTJRERS' ASSOCIATION, AT SACRAMENTO, ON THE TWENTY-FIRST OF 

JANUARY, EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-THREE. 



** I lang hae thought, my youthful friend, 

A something to hae sent you, 
Tho' it would serve nae ither end, 

Than just a kind memento; 
But how the subject theme may gang, 

X-et time and chance determine — 
Perhaps it may turn out a sang, 

Perhaps turn out a sermon." 

The attacks that have recently been made against the production of 
wine in Caiifornia deserve some notice from our association. The growth 
of the grape and the management of wine is fast becoming o£ commer- 
cial importance to California, and will be one of the chief sources of the 
productive interests of the country. Wine is one of the chief sources 
of wealth to France and other portions of Europe, and its production is 
not only a public benefit in a monetary point of view, but also in a moral 
and sanitaiy point of view. 

Every practical man and every clear-sighted merchant must know 
that what benefits the public must benefit him; and to uphold any clique, 
party, or association whose operations are detrimental to the public 
interests, implies either a want of knowledge or violent prejudices. 
The improper use of wine, as well as that of many other things, should 
not lead to their utter condemnation or abandonment. 

The vine is one of the earliest products of agriculture. We find, at 
an early period of time, there was great wickedness on the face of the 
earth; and it grieved the Lord that he had made man, and he repented, 
and he said that he would destroy man and beast, and every creeping 
thing, and the fowls of the air; for, said he, it repenteth me that I have 
made them. But JSToah found grace in the eyes of the Lord. JSToah was 
a just man and perfect in his generation, and Noah walked with God, 
Noah was ordered to make an ark, into which was put every living 
thing by pairs; and the flood came and covered the face of the earth, 
destroying every living thing on the face thereof After the end of one 
hundred and fifty days the waters were abated and the ark rested on 
the mountains of Ararat. He sent forth a raven; the raven did not 
come back, at least we have no account of it, but he went to and fro 
until the waters were dried up. He sent forth a dove; she found no 
resting place for the soles of her feet, and came back. She was sent 
forth again, and came back with an olive leaf in her mouth. She was 
sent forth again, but did not return. Noah went forth from the ark, 
and God blessed him and his sons. And God had great confidence in 
Noah, and made a covenant with him on account of this great confidence. 
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jSFow, ISToah began to be a busbandman, and be planted a vineyard; he 
made wine from this vineyard and used it, but not with discretion.^ 

ISTo other branch of agriculture is spoken of save the cultivation of 
the vine. This must have been the first vineyard on record. It is evi- 
dent from what has been said on the subject of the flood, and of Noah, 
that the Lord took a special liking to JS^oah, and, above all other men on 
the face of the earth, he was selected to rex^eople the earth— that earth 
which had been so full of wickedness that the Lord was obliged to 
destroy the population by flood. Notwithstanding the high estimation 
in which ISToah was held he got drunk; and he, too, above ail other men, 
was the chosen one. A question here arises, whether it is good to ^et 
drunk. Some persons think that it is; sometimes some doctors think 
so; but not to get drunk and keep drunk; not to indulge in a continua- 
tion of the immoderate use of stimulating drink. Wine, and the use of 
it, dates back to the foundation of the present population of the earth, 
and has been used by all nations up to this day. 

Well-informed persons know that good wines are beneflcial to the 
palate and to the health, and do not carry disease into the stomach dur- 
ing the moment of social joy. They cheer and exhilarate, while they 
fascinate all but the coarsest palates, and those which have never been 
cultivated to a refined sense of their delicate bouquet, charming aroma, 
and insinuating flavor. 

Persons whose education and cultivation in regard to such matters 
have been neglected v/e cannot accept as competent judges of the value 
of good wines, their use and abuse; and we feel soriy that their preju- 
dices have led them so far astray as to cut them off from one of God's 
greatest blessings to man. No man of common, or even ordinary sense, 
or business capacity, would select a man to give him advice on a subject 
of which he knows nothing, or one wherein his prejudices had so com- 
pletely befogged his intellect that he could not get within one hundred 
and eighty degrees of the truth. IIo^y much enjoyment such persons 
have lost could more easily be calculated than the parallax of Sirius. 

Popular Sde7ice (monthly) No. 2, for June, page 240, in speaking of the 
question of stimulation, says: 

'' The rationale of stimulation is indeed not so puzzling. Food builds 
up and maintains the vital activity of the whole animate creation in its 
working state, but that is not enough for man. He leads a life of high 
and complex i'eeling, subject to wide fluctuations, while his intellect fur- 
nishes him with the means of influencing his emotional states; he there- 
fore seeks those agencies which act to arouse pleasurable emotions, and 
these are stimulants. Capable of ai)preciating the immediate pleasure, 
but incapable of realizing adequately the distant pain, the habit is 
formed and runs into abuse. What then is to be done? Here logic is 
soon at fault, for the headlong reform.er, who fixes his attention upon 
some special iDhase of the evil, and would eradicate it root and branch, 
is soon found to be himself involved in something not very unlike what 
he so zealously condemns; he, too, is an object of I'eformatory solici- 
tude. One thunders against the whole tribe of alcoholic stimulants, 
from ethereal wine to acrid whisky, and never touches, tastes, or handles 
them — the pipe will do for him. Another counterblasts tobacco — con- 
tent with strong coflee. Another decries all these together — inspired 
by the stimulus of concentrated potions of tea. Still another ingests 
perhaps only vegetables and water, and fulminates from the pulpit or 
platform against all these gross material indulgences— yet is lifted into 
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the seventh heaven of enjoyment hj the stimulating incense of flattery 
and applause w^hieh comes from admiring auditors, and without which 
life would be ^flat, stale, and unprofitable.' Another gets from music, 
pictures, theaters, fashion, novels, newspapers, or travel, a quieter form 
of excitement, which, though often running into dissipation, is less harm- 
ful than ordinary narcotic stimulation. 

" How far the ball-room, the political campaign, or the religious revival 
may be the equivalent of a drinking spree, we will not pretend to say; 
but that IhQj are all marked by a common character — stimulation of 
pleasurable feelings, carried to a pitch o^ excitement, which ends in 
reaction more or less exhausting — is not to be denied. 

''As regards relief from the mischief of over-stimulation — ^alcoholic 
or otherwise — we have no reformatory nostrum to propose, exce23t that 
of wine, and when they are proposed we shall do well to remember that 
the evil does not exist alone; it is part of the general imperfection of 
our nature, and the social state which accompanies it. 

''Nor is it to be remedied alone. The evils that result from the crav- 
ing for stimulants and the gratification of it hj dangerous drugs will 
probably only be removed with the slow and general improvement of 
character and amelioration of social conditions. 

<' As soon as people know better their own nature and the true condi- 
tions of its unfolding, and begin to regard the subject with a more 
sacred respect, in proportion, we will venture to say, to the growth of 
a scientific conscience, will man become a higher law to himself, and the 
grosser vices of conduct may be expected gradually to disappear." 

Or, in other words, until the animal man becomes more spiritualized 
and refined, or until the moral and intellectual faculties predominate 
over the animal, or until the front head is sufficiently powerful to con- 
trol the back head, need wo expect to have any change in the wants 
and desires of both men and women. 

The progress of man through the various grades of improvement 
from the mere animal has been slow, and has taken a vast period of 
time. It is useless to undei-take to force man into any new channel, 
where he travels under restraint. Education alone can lead him. All 
the denunciatory resolutions which may be passed by any body of men 
only amount to so much chafif before a strong wind. If you wish to 
build an edifice, first prepare a good foundation, if you do not want the 
fabric to come tumbling about your ears. 

This foundation for man is education, a knowledge of things, a knowl- 
edge of nature and her laws. 

Temperance societies may have done some good. I will venture to 
say, however, that there is more intemperance in the world to-day than 
over before. It does not, however, come from the use of wine or beer. 
It conies from the use of strong alcoholic drink — whisky, rum, gin, 
brandy — but principally whisky in our country. This is one of the pro- 
ducts of the war. It is always found in a nation demoralized by war, 
and the Grovernment has had much to do in bringing this state of affairs 
about. Whiskj^ was furnished in large quantities to the officers and 
men of the army, and it is said that they all drank, and continue to 
drink to this day. And some of the very men who now denounce the 
iise of wine or beer are the strongest supporters of a Government that 
fosters the production of whisky in immense quantities. 

The French, before their war, were the most temperate people in the 
world, and largest producers of wine, but since the war with Prussia 
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wine is not strong enough for them; and, moreover, the strong drink of 
almost all countries where it is produced in abundance is not produced 
from the grape, but from the beet and from grains. 

The manufacture of brandy is on the decline in California. It 
requires so much cost to produce it from grapes that there is no profit 
in the business. Many people in Sonoma County have this year thrown 
away the material from whence the brandy is made. Sam. Bran nan, of 
Calistoga, who manufactured the article extensively last year^ has, I am 
told, not made a single gallon this year. 

The opinion of preachers, as a general thing, outside of their particular 
vocation and on practical questions, is not reliable. A certain scientist 
has said that the clergy are divided into three sections — an immense 
body who are ignorant, and speak out; a small proportion who know, 
and are silent; a minute minority, who know and who speak according 
to their knowledge. 

There are a great many people in all communities who are like drones 
in the hive; they produce nothing and are consumers; they live from 
the honest labor of other people, and, like all such, they in time become 
insolent. They invade your homes, devour your substance, and give 
nothing in return. 

Professor Agassiz speaks thus: 

"And they would see at once that the study of nature was every day 
not only encroaching upon philosophy, but upon our very creeds. He 
saw the day when the thinking men would appeal to the evidences of 
nature to determine whether we ourselves are descendants from monkeys 
or lower animals, or whether we are the work of a beneficent Father. 
Indeed, it would no longer do for the coming generation to say, ' I will 
accept this or that doctrine;' because knowledge was pressing into our 
ears, and we could say, 'You may know it; therefore you must know it; 
and unless you are willing to learn it, you may grow up in ignorance 
and be the tool of a designing priesthood." 

It would be well for the clergy to turn their attention to many other 
matters that they leave untouched. They have plenty of work before 
them of a good and hard kind, that will make the sweat come. 

A man incarcerated in the Tombs at 2^ew York has been figui'ing in 
chalk on the walls of his cell. It i-eads thus: 

'' In I^ew York City, the spires of three hundred and forty-two 
churches, worth forty- one millions one hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars, point heavenwards. I am here for stealing a loaf of bread for 
my starving child." 

There is plenty of work to do in other vineyards than among those 
of the grape growers. 

My advice to those who are so deeply interested in the welfare of the 
human family is, to look into such matters. There is misery enough in 
San Francisco to look after, without going to New York to count the 
cost of spired churches, and the wants of the poor; and there is wealth 
in San Francisco, among the churches with spires, and work among the 
low dens of misery; there is suffering, and deep suffering; then there 
is despair, and abandoned human beings, who are almost willing to be- 
lieve there is no God and no clergy. 
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Commence, I say, at the foundation, and educate your children above 
the point of drunkenness, and there will be nothing to fear from the 
wine. Educate them, as Agassiz says, so that they may be capable of 
thinking and acting for themselves, and they will not require so many 
teachers of false doctrines — doctrines that are crumbling away fast, and 
in a few years will be buried under the debris of the temples o^ error. 

Man is beginning to think, just learning the great truth, as Agassis 
says, that "laws govern all things," and commence to investigate and 
apply them so as to promote virtue and happiness. Nor can he retro- 
grade, except temporarily. Science is unfolding the great secrets of 
nature, and bringing us nearer and nearer to our Creator, showing us 
the beauty and simplicity of ail his laws. 

It is our own ignorance that leads us to condemn and abuse those 
things which are, in themselves, his best gifts. The vine will flourish, 
and its juice will still continue to cheer the heart of he who knows how 
to use it, and not abuse it. All the revolutions, and all the condemna- 
tion of conventions and assemblages, will not stop it. 

As has been said before, thei-e is a violent upheaval of the social ele- 
ments of man; and it may not be impossible that the sword will again 
have to be drawn to sever some gordian knots that cannot be untied. 
And so it will go. There are fixed principles at work that conventions 
are powerless to control; and those principles will gradually push 
themselves upwards to an outcropping, in spite of all the obstacles that 
may be put in the way. Feeble and vain man thinks himself the great 
moving power on the face of the earth. He is nothing but a weak tool 
of active and invisible influences. 

The question of intemperance, as agitated, must embrace all kinds of 
intemperance, or the exertions of those who are advocating the doctrine 
will amount to nothing. The mere fact that a few branches have been 
lopped off the tree will not check its growth. If gentlemen are so 
anxious to benefit their kind, they have an herculean task before them — 
the reformation of the world — so long as man is one half animal, three 
eighths devil, and one eighth angel. 

In i-egard to an entire restraint, apart from other considerations, we 
will say that we. are in favor of the use of light wines. The experience 
of Europe is favorable to the temperance of those nations with whom 
wine is a daily beverage. Our own country promises most favorably 
for the cultivation of the vine; and we anticipate its success with hope 
and pleasure, as a temperance man, believing that this itself will be a 
powerful auxiliary aid in the suppression of the gross taste for coarse 
and strong drink. 

We believe in freedom. The best government is that which governs 
least. And what is freedom? What is the freedom of the press, but 
the power to publish wicked and pernicious doctrines? or freedom of 
speech, but the power to speak them? What is religious freedom, but 
the power to follow a false worship? Freedom of locomotion, but the 
power to go to the wrong place? Freedom of occupation, but the power 
to choose the wrong trade? And yet the proposition remains true, that 
the right to do wrong in all these, and in as man 3^ other respects as 
possible, is the essential condition of all true development, real hap|)i- 
ness, and healthful progress. 

A State can be called free only while the power of the rulers is 
restrained, and their judgment controlled jfj^ei^in^^el^ fn^^i'Stood, 
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constantly referred to, and inviolably kept principles, broad enough for 
all circumstances, and superior to all expediency^guaranteeing to the 
citizen that freedom which, coming from any other source, is accidental 
and pernicious, and unworthj^ the'acceptance of an enlightened people. 

For years New England has tried total abstinence. Fifty years ago 
they were a healthy and a robust people. A pure air— which long cul- 
tivation of the country had freed from miasma—pure water, plentiful 
and wholesome food, comfortable dwellings, warm clothing, the absence 
alike of the corruptions of wealth and the debasements of poverty, cor- 
rect morals and cleanly habits, constituted conditions happy and salubri- 
ous beyond parallel in the whole scope of civilization. They then drank 
rum and cider. What is the result of abstinence from these? Sharp 
features, shrunken shanks, sallow complexions, sloping shoulders, curv- 
ing spines, contracted chests, shriveled bellies, bad breaths; young men 
pale and wrinkled at twenty-five, and valetudinarians at thirty; young 
women whose bloom fades at seventeen, never to return, but with the 
fever-glow of consumption; mothers withering under the first burdens 
of maternity leaving children such as are the material and legitimate 
fruits of their own wretched condition— pitiable, blue-lipped, red-eyed, 
rose-eared, pallid, scrofulous, and rickety first fruits of total abstinence. 
Without energy to be gay, or vigor to be dissipated, even the few amuse- 
ments of their puritan ancestors are forgotten, and they early fall 
into the sad, ascetic inanity which their preachers inculcate; a life 
whose secret lies less in their melancholy morality, than in their sour 
stomachs, and the general acidity of the fluids that fill the places of 
blood in their shrunken veins. Dyspepsia, neuralgia, and consumption 
are reveling on their vitals; but the great desideratum for which they 
pine is a specific that shall purify the blood. Quack medicines claiming 
this virtue beyond naming or enumeration, load the shelves of their 
village shops and swell the advertising columns of their newspapers. 
Those whom these spare a cloud of practitioners of regular and irregu- 
ular medicine fall upon and smite hip and thigh. The race is running 
out and the grand experiment just begun. 

But "are these things useful " — what do these words signify? Every 
pleasant thing is useful. Beef, oysters, mirth, music, dancing, fair sights, 
sweet scents, soft fabrics, melodious sounds, delicious food, affectionate 
companions, all are useful because they give us pleasure — a commodity 
rare and precious in eyery market. If the wine which the overdriven man 
of business takes with his late dinner imparts an agreeable exhilaration, 
it is useful. 

If, furthermore, by banishing care and calculation, it fits him for the 
amusements of the evening, and so insures a night of quiet, fructifying 
sleej), such as never comes to those who go to bed with columns of 
figures, protested notes, and falling stocks, whistling through the head, 
and by this means his health is preserved, why, so much the better. 
Whether these last advantages flow from it or not, the wine is useful for 
the gladness it gives, and is as much a matter of thankfulness as dollars 
and dimes, pork and potatoes. 

For every one to pursue happiness in his own way is legalized here 
since the Declaration of Independence w^as published; to steal it from 
our neighbors is not lawful. Those who find the pleasures of this world 
too ecstatic for them to bear are quite free to abstain from its enjoyment 
as much as they please, provided, alwaj's and forever, they also abstain 
in a teetotal manner from denying the same right to others. 

To the wine again: what of the gluten, and tannin, acids, alkalies, and 
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oils, which constitutes seven eighths of all French, ^'^^^^^.^^^^^^ 
can wines? What of their properties, singly and m ^««^^^^^?^^-^7^; J\7^ 
of their qualifying powers over the alcohol that accompanies tj^em and 
the effectTof ^hei? union with the constituents of our solid food and the 
fluids of the bodv? Surely the juices of the fruit, preserved m its 
Su^dness by a substance developed from its own elements, deserves a 
more de^^^^^^ than to be summarily damned under the collect ve 

term rum Our California wines most resemble those of the Ehme 
coiuUrH^^ law lays its iron fingers on the lips of appetite we 

demanTtCt competent persons be sent to that country to note and 
reTort on the moral and physical effects of wme m the home of the 
vtne -Until this is done we shall not cease continually to accuse the 
r^etotalers Vf^^^^^ lest such emissaries, like other grunfaced, pseudo 
pM^aip^^^ we wot of, who have gone there, ^^-^/^^./^^^^^ 
faith and, like the Israelitish spies, return W3th moie joyous and less 
^oiHnlous asnect bringing a bunch of grapes for a sample. 

WhercXvation^ dispelled the noxious vapors of our new 

countrv Zid modified the rigor and variableness of its chmate we may 
eX?t to see tL craving for spirits give place to the temperate d rmk- 
hfro?thosemild wines almost indigenous to California, and whicn have 
ever failed to prevail over the stronger and more dangerous drinks, m 
comT^^^^^^^^ of producing them. When this is done, drunkenness 

-nrill hpoome a thinii- of small accouBt. . 

-But riie-^m-inLnnff vine and the teeming clusters will m time accom- 
plish what nffig^elae can; and ho who planted the first vine m Cah 
fornia will be renfembered as a useful worker m the "Lord s vineyard 
when ^ose who be^an an agitation which now seeks to outlaw the 
ft-mts of oth^rs^oni and patient toil will be named only among the 

"rfs'vef tt wwith men who most abuse the greatest blessings 
Piov dence has bestowed on them. Isevertheless, there is iolly and 
much sInTn burying a talent given us for use. The monastics of ardent 
eUmes where womL and not wine are the greatest "letters and hm- 
derers'''t?midly seek refuge in austere vows and thick cloister walls. 

The' modern vegetariau, beset with blandishments of sausage and 
roast goose! stuffeS with s'age, as timidly resorts ^o^^ safety as hes 
in bran bread and cold boiled squash, devoid of salt. And our hot- 
leadecT cold water folk, who insist on burying a talent which they fear 
to ^We an aec?unt foi^ nay, who cast the great virtue of temperance 
To fhe dogs and other beasts, are but a third class of monasties, only, 
unlSe the^Catholic monks, th'ese insist on making us all take the same 

'^°TYMooT£josuve around all these cannot be broken down in one 
,.Jce w thout iS the whole bare and defenseless to the meddling of 
Se bungHng and the crushing of the oppression of the law maker 

The freedom of the wine press and eider press and the treedom of 
the printfng P™ess are one and the same. The instinct of self prese va- 
+-!l^«^;i riff defense it is which guards them all or guards none; all Oi 
them or none taiethet place in fhe schedule of the irrepressible rights 
of man and allor none^are by the organise law o^ every free - 

wealth sacred from scrutiny, as they ^re ^'^^/^ ^^ ,U Lman institu- 
and more abstract principles superior and anterior to all human mstitu- 
tinrm which lie in the nature and fitness of things. i j • •4.„ 

Yet if this r ght to drink stood by itself alone, and involved m its 
falTno other priSciple of civil libeity, we could gain noting by saving 
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all the crime and misery and consequent taxation atti'ibutable to intem- 
perance, at the expense of this one item of human freedom. 

It is well for the people to guard their liberties with a jealous eye; 
already have conventions been held in our country to take the first steps 
towards the union of Church and State. I allude to the movement to 
have religion recognized in the Constitution of the United States; or, 
as has been termed, to have God recognized in the Constitution. Just 
as though it was necessary that God needed the recognition of the mis- 
erable worms that crawl on the face of this earth. 

And this is not all. Which or what religion shall be the State reli- 
gion? For this movement tends that way. Hero, under the broad folds 
of our flag, and the full protection of our Constitution, all men of all 
climes, all men of all religions, can worship their God with none to 
molest them or to make them afraid. And may that day never come 
when any one religious denomination may have the power to oppress 
and disturb another. The checks and balances which we now have foi- 
the protection of all religions are beautifully and harmoniously distrib- 
uted — let them remain so; and withered be the hand that is raised to 
disturb this equilibrium of the masses in the United States. 
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CHOICE OF LANDS FOR VINEYAUDS. 



BY EKTN SMITH. 



I purpose to confine myself to the consideration of vineyards for 
wine-making rather than for market grapes, since the value of grapes 
for the market is governed more by size and appearance than by inhe- 
rent qualities; and the very circumstances which produce size and fine 
appearance are often detrimental to the wine. 

For the market it is rather a question of convenient transportation, 
for almost any locality in the interior of California can be made to pro- 
duce fine market grapes. 'Not so for wine. First-class localities are 
comparatively scarce, and the area limited. Without doubt, any vine- 
yard can be improved by cultivation, but unless the physical aspect and 
chemical properties of the soil are favorable, a first-class wine cannot be 
produced. A soil rich in decomposed organic matter will often produce 
grapes of fine appearance, but the wine will have an earthy taste. This 
fact alone excludes almost all bottom lands from the list of good local- 
ities. Sands have not this objection, but are nearly destitute of mineral 
salts, and therefore cannot produce a high-flavored wine. 

Eut the greatest of all evils is an undue quantity of potash, and this 
objection lies against nearly all lands not having sufficient drainage, 
and many hills whose bedrock is composed largely of feldspar. Com- 
mon feldspar contains from twelve to fifteen per cent of potash, and 
enters into the composition of many of the rocks of our foothills. 
Granite, gneiss, and mica slate contain about forty per cent of feldspar, 
which decomposes on exposure and sets free the potash. We. have a 
sad reminder of that decomposition in the dirty appearance already of 
some of the granite in the State Capitol. Where the hills are steep and 
di-ainage perfect the evil is not so great, as the potash passes off in a 
soluble condition. Potash is an element of fertility, and grapevines 
absorb it largely, thrive and produce abundantly with it in excess, but 
its effect upon the wine is pernicious. One of the prime essentials of 
good wine is tartar, and where potash is also present in solution, they 
readily combine and form a salt which is deposited on the sides of the 
casks. From this salt tartaric acid is made, instead of remaining in the 
wine, and we wait in vain for a fine flavor to be developed; it is neutral- 
ized by the potash. Lime is also an alkaloid, but having great afiinity 
for carbon, is generally found as a. carbonate; and while it is not desirable 
in excess to make a still wine, is indispensable to make a first-class cham- 
pagne, from the large amount of carbonic acid which it affords. 

Soils having a substratum of magnesian rocks are not open to these 
objections, for although magnesia is an alkaloid, it is not soluble in 
water, and not known to enter into the composition of plants; but it is 
less fertile, and vines do not bear so abundantly. 

All lands having a subsoil of clay are objectionable; the roots will 
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not penetrate it, and the vines are liable to suffer from drought, and 
generally containing too mucli potash, as the clay is decomposed feldspar. 

I am aware that some very celebrated vineyards are underlaid by 
feldspathic rock. Johannisberg is on trap; but it is only on those j^arts 
of the vineyard where the drainage is most perfect that the first-class 
wine is produced. 

I throw out these ideas to provoke, if not discussion, at least a consid- 
eration of the subject; for there appears to be a disposition on the part 
of the public to consider almost any land good for vineyards. 

California, like all wine countries, will be found to have its choice 
localities, where celebrated wines will be produced. Hitherto, in the 
mineral regions, the planting has generally been around old mining 
camps — not from choice, but because the planter happened to have a 
domicile there; while thousands of localities, more convenient and in 
many respects preferable, are neglected. 
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San Franoisco, November 20t]i, 1872. 
To the honorable the State Board of Agriculture of the State of California: 

Gentlemen: In compliance with the requisitions of the law, appropri- 
ating sundry moneys to the various agricultural and horticultural socie- 
ties of Californiaj we, the Directors of the Bay District Horticultural 
Society of Californiaj herewith present to your honorable body a report 
of the transactions of that society, consisting of the list of officers and 
members, the constitution and by-laws, proceedings, as far as they are 
of public interestj essays and lectures delivered at the meetings of the 
society, items of interest concerning the Horticultural Exhibition of 
eighteen hundred and seventy-two, and a statement of accounts. 

The Bay District Hoi'ticulturai Society of California was organised 
in October, eighteen hundred and seventy, for the purpose of promoting 
the interests of horticulture generally; and, although its progress has 
been slow, the society has steadily increased in strength and usefulness. 

The members who have taken the most active interest in the society 
are almost exclusively residents of San Francisco and its immediate 
vicinity. This accounts for the fact that more attention has been paid 
at the meetings of the society to floriculture, arboriculture, and the 
beautifying of residences and public grounds, than to horticulture in its 
broader bearings; the above designated sections being less adapted to 
the raising of fruits and other hoi'ticulturai products than the rural 
districts. 

However, horticulturists in all parts of the State begin to appreciate 
the importance of our society; and there are evident indications that 
many more will join us, and that this societj^ will represent not only 
the horticultural interests of the district, but also aid in promoting 
those of the State, in all the various details. 

Our horticultural exhibitions, which have been arranged to take 
place semi-annually, will be accompanied by meetings of horticulturists 
from the diffez'ent rural districts, for the purpose of discussion, and to 
devise measures for the better development of our horticultural interests, 
and of those industries which are connected with them. 
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The society, being as yet young and inexperienced, cannot be ex- 
pected to have accomi^lished so much as would be desirable; but the 
will of its members is earnest, and their etfbrts have been largely 
stimulated by the generous appropriation from the State. 

In presenting this report, we are aware of many imperfections. 
These, we hope, will be viewed with leniency by your honorable body. 

Yery respectfully, 

H. N. BOLANDEE, 
a STEPHENS, 
F. A. MILLBE, 
WM. MEYER, 

E. L. BEIMER, 

F. LUDEMANN, 
CHAS. SCHUlMANN, 

Pirectors Bay District Horticultural Society of California. 
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LIST OF OFFIOEES AND MEMBERS 



BAY DISTRICT HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 



OF OALIFOEN^IA. 



President — H. K. Bolanber San Francisco, 

Yiee President — C, Stephens San Francisco. 

Secretary — F. A.Miller San Francisco. 

Treasurer — Wm. Meyer San Francisco. 



H. N, Bolander, 
C. Stephens, 
F. A. Miller, 
Wm, Meyer, 



TRUSTEES. 



E. L. Eeimer, 
f. ludemann, 
Chas, Schumann. 



REGULAR MEMBERS. 

H. K. Bolander San Francisco* 

E. L, Eeimer San Francisco. 

F. A. Hering San Francisco. 

F. Ludemann San Francisco. 

B. Miclieison San Francisco. 

C. Schumann San Francisco. 

Wm. Meyer San Francisco. 

F. A. Miller San Francisco. 

X Forrer San Francisco. 

C. H. Hoifman San Francisco. 

W. F. JSTorcross San Francisco. 

A. J. Saulman San Francisco. 

John Wieland San Francisco. 

A. Steiger San Jose. 

J. B. Seotchler San Francisco. 

H. Balzer , San Francisco. 

T. B, Lewis San Francisco. 

J. H. Sievers San Francisco. 

P. J. Ford ., San Lorenzo. 

Wan*en B. Ewer f. ^t^^ San Francisco. 

E. Mayriseh Digitized. by..VJJ.vJ.i.... .San Francisco. 
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Edgar Eriggs San Francisco. 

Ludwig Do'eltz... ; San Pi'aneiseo. 

Sevin Vincent Brooklyn. 

John Eock San Jose. 

William Eobertson San Francisco. 

"VYm. Dose San Francisco. 

E. D. Eeed Sonoma. 

W. J. Adams 3Ienlo Park. 

G, M. Miller San Francisco. 

E. Meyer San Francisco. 

Ed. Wolleb San Francisco. 

Th. MeEvoy San Francisco. 

Eugene A. Upton San Francisco. 

J. M. Thompson Napa. 

Jacob Seitz San Francisco. 

Theo. Brown San Francisco. 

L. IL D. Lange Eed Bluffs. 

Herrmann San Francisco. 

J. M. Asher San Piego. 

Eichard Linke San Francisco, 

Wm. Meeks San Lorenzo. 

Geo. Boreham Nicasio. 

A. Thomas Santa Eosa. 

Hugo Horst , San Francisco. 

F. Weisenborn San Francisco. 

Ohas. Mohr Yallejo. 

Chas. Barnard San Francisco. 

E. B. Woodward San Francisco. 

0. Stephens San Francisco. 

GustaveMahe San Francisco, 

E. J. Hooper San Francisco. 

S. Tonnar '. San Jose. 

F, Bibend San Francisco. 

A. L. Bancroft San Francisco. 

Julius Spenter San Francisco. 

W. B. West Stockton. 

J. Lempke San Francisco. 

A. Kellogg .San Francisco. 



HONORARY MEMBERS, 



Bai'on F. Yon Mueller, Director of the Botanical Gardens at 

Melbourne Australia. 

H. T. Williams IS'ew York. 

Marshal P. Wilder Dorchester, Mass. 

Charles Downing Newburgh, N. Y. 

P. Barry Eochester, N. Y, 

M. Ellwanger Eochester, N. Y. 

Dr. C. C. Parry.. Washington, D. C. 

Hon. Horace Capron Japan. 

James Lick San Jose. 

W. H. Treen Melbourne, Australia, 

Col. Warren... San Francisco. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS, 



CONSTITUTION. 



AETICLE I. 

NAME. 

This society is an incorporation known as the Bay Distkiot Horti- 
cultural Society of California. 

AETICLE IL 

CAPITAL STOCK. 

Its capital stock is twenty thousand dollars, divided into one thousand 
shares of twenty -five dollars each. 

AETICLE III. 

LOCATION. 

Its place of business shall be in the City of San Francisco. 

AETICLE lY. 

OBJECT. 

^ It shall be the object of this society to collect and distribute informa- 
tion in regard to horticulture, hold Exhibitions, and av/ard premiums for 
the best productions. 

AETICLE y. 

MEMBERS. 

The society shall consist of: First — Eegular members, who, being 
either life or subscribing members, shall be entitled to all the privileges 
of the society; and, second — Honorary members, who shall have the 
same privileges as the regular members, but no vote in the transaction 
of business of the society. 

AETICLE YI. 

OFFICERS. 

The officers of the society shall be: First, President; second, Yice 
President; third,|Secretary; fourth, Treasurer; fifth, Board of Trustees. 

The President shall preside at the meetings of the society, preserve 
order, and in ease of an equal diviaion Rppn any question, shall give the 
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The Yice President shall preside and perform the duties of the Presi- 
dent, in the absence or disqualification of that officer. 

The Secretary shall keep on record the proceedings of the society, 
collect all dues, and pay them over to the Treasurer at the regular 
meetings of the Board of Trustees, taking his receipt for the same. 

The Treasurer shall take charge of all funds belonging to the society, 
and disburse the same by order of the Trustees. He shall give bonds, 
and make a financial report every three months: in March, June, Sep- 
tember, and December. 

AETICLE YII. 

MANAGEMENT. 

The general management of the society shall be in the hands of a 
Board of Trustees, consisting of a President, Yice President, Secretary, 
Treasurer, and three other Trustees, who shall meet at least once m 
each month for the transaction of business, and shall report to the 
society at the regular meetings in June and December. 

AETICLE YIII. 

MEETINGS. 

The regular meetings of this society shall be held on the last Satur- 
day of each month. Special meetings may be called by the President at 
the request of ^ve members. Special meetings for the consideration of 
horticulture generally may be held at the time of the Exhibitions. The 
regular meeting of the society in December shall be the annual meeting, 
for the receiving of reports and the installation of officers. 

AETICLE IX. 

CERTIFICATES OF STOCK. 

Each member shall be entitled to one certificate of stock on his com- 
pleting the payment of twenty -five dollars. 

No stock shall be transferred on the books of this society, and no 
member shall be entitled to hold more than one certificate. 



AETICLE X. 

AMENDMENTS. 



This Constitution shall not be amended, unless by a two thirds vote of 
the members present, at a regular meeting, and notice of such amend- 
ment shall be given two months previously, by the Secretary-, at a regu- 
lar meeting, and by a like notice on the bulletin board in the room of the 
society. 



BY-LAWS. 

SECTION L 



MEMBERSHIP. 



Any person who wishes to become a regular member of this society 
will b© elected by ballot, after being proposed as a candidate at a former 
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regular meeting. Three black balls will exclude the candidate. No 
person shall be deemed a member, and be entitled to act as such, until 
he shall have paid the sum of five dollars into the funds of the society. 

Honorary members may be elected by the majority of those present 
at a regular meeting. JS'o contributions shall be requii*ed of them. 

The Secretaiy shall notify the candidates of their election, in writing. 

SECTION IL 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

The annual election of officers shall be held on the last Saturday of 
November, and the elected officers shall enter on their duties on the last 
Saturday of December following. 

The candidates for offices shall be nominated on the last Saturday of 
October previous. 

The election shall be by tickets of a majority of the members present. 

In case of any vacancy, the same shall be filled by a new election, to 
be held at any regular meeting. 

SECTION in. 

QUORUM. 

At any regular meeting, ^ve members shall constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of business. 

SECTION lY. 

MONTHLY DUES. 

Each subscribing member of this society shall pay into the funds of 
the society a monthly due of fifty cents, until he shall have paid the 
sum of twenty-five dollars, when he shall become a life member. 

SECTION y. 

ORDER OP BUSINESS. 

L Eeading of the minutes of the previous meeting. 

2. Eeports of officers and committees. 

3. Proposition of new candidates. 

4. Election of members. 

5. Unfinished business. 

6. New business, and subjects pertaining to horticulture. 

SECTION VI. 



PENALTIES. 

Any subscribing member who, for the space of six months, shall have 
neglected to pay his motithly dues, shall be notified by the Secretary, in 
writing; and unless payment of such dues shall be made by him at the 
next regular meeting, said member shall be considered expelled from the 

society. 

If any member of the society shall disobey its laws, or do anything 
to dishonor the society, he may be expelled by the vote of two thirds of 
the members present. But no member sha^^ be §a^e^|^ej^<| unless a 
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written uotice of the motion shall be served upon him twenty days 
before it is acted upon. 

SECTION YIL 



PROPERTY OF THE SOCIETY. 

No member shall remove any of the property belonging to the society 
out of their rooms. 

Donations to the society shall be entered in a book kept for that pur- 
pose by the Secretary. 

SECTION YIIL 

EXHIBITIONS. 

The society may hold Exhibitions of fruits, flowers, plants, vegetables, 
and seeds, at such times and places as it may hereafter determine. 

Members and their families only shall have free admission to all Exhi- 
bitions of the society. 

SECTION IX. 

NEGLECT OF DUTIES. 

Officers of the society neglecting their duties without sufficient cause, 
may be suspended or removed by three fourths of the members present 
at a regular meeting. 

SECTION X. 

LIFE MEMBERS. 

Any member can become a life member by completing the payment 
of twenty-five dollars into the funds of the society, and shall be free 
from assessments thereafter! 

SECTION XL 

READING ROOM. 

The reading room of the society shall be under the management of 
the Board of Trustees, and shall be free to all members, any one of 
whom may introduce a visitor, who shall inscribe his name in a book 
kept for that purpose, and may avail himself of the privileges of the 
room three times consecutively. 

No book, nor magazine, etc., shall be removed from the library. 

SECTION XIL 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

All bills against this society shall be considered by the Board of 
Trustees, and after being passed upon by them, signed by the President, 
and countersigned by the Secretary, the Treasurer shall pay the same 
out of the funds of the society. 
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The Board of Trustees shall not be authorized to incur any debt or 
aggregation of debts exceeding fifty dollars without a vote from the 
society at one of its regular meetings. 



SECTION XIII. 

discussion. 



No member shall speak more than three times on one subject, except 
by special permission of the majority of the members present. 



SECTION xiy. 
amendment. 



These by-laws shall not be amended unless by a vote of two thirds of 
the members present at a regular meeting, and notice of such amend- 
ment shall be given one month previous to its being acted upon. 
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SECRETARY'S REPORT. 



To the officers and members of the Bay District Horticultural Society of Cal- 
ifornia: 
Gentlemen-: For the second time it bus become my duty to present 
thfauS report of the proceedings and of the state ot affairs of our 
Scie y In the performance of this task, I am encouraged by the fact 
?C our society has been constantly gaining strength, and is already 
recogniLrby the public as an established institution, calculated o pro 
mote the interest of horticulture in general, and more particulaily 
floriculture and arboriculture. 

USES OF HOETICULTTJRAL SOCIETIES. 

Frequently the question is asked, " What are the uses and benftf of 
T.Jtk.aUural societies?" With the same propriety it may be asked, 
Ih^t ail the uses of art associations, scientific associations academies 
Tnd mechanics' instHutes? And yet no intelligent mind doubts the great 

ntonr^uHuil i:^^!^T^s^y institution for California, where 
r>/w Suets are continually presented, and new industries are estab- 
hXed every year OuV climltl differs from that of other oountr.es, our 
sou is Sell and our seasons form a very striking contrast with those 
of other localities of the same latitude. Within our own State, the 
climate varies to such an extent that we may raise with equal success 
th? banana the apple, the grape, cotton, ramie, tea, potatoes and r.ce 
AH^cfn^n our homes may be surrounded with trees, shrubs, and 
fl^«^fvLe4rvTountrv- while the pine and oak thrive admirably, 
t^lXp aSXT-P^-g-ss, de'yeiop their flowers in the midst 

""^WhiSs an acknowledged fact that California can produce all these 
thSe appears to be a great itck of knowledge as to the propei- treatment 
S thote Xnts trees, and seeds which have only recent y been mtro- 
dnced and as to the best practical method of making these products 
pa? 'To remely this evil, a horticultural society is necessary, to obtain 
^nddissemimite the proper information, and to encourage, by all means 
Lits disPl tie rLi'ng of such products as are likely to create new 

"^Bu^trroVhWr horticultural society is not confined to the en- 
rnmiement of such productions as will furnish our markets with fruits 
and veStables, and supply our manufacturing establishments with raw 
LaterK one of its iJli objects is undoubtedly to create tase and a 
^te for 'adorning the surroundings of our homes, of ourpu'l''' grounds, 
and of our roads and highways. Improvements ot this kind are un- 
doubted indications of a happy progress and 'prosperity; and in this 
particular the people of Calilbmia'^ are in much need of encouragement, 
whSh cannot^be^better supplied than by our Horticultural Society. 
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That our society has succeeded in effecting some good in this direction 
there cannot be any doubt; but it is equally true that far more remains 
to be done, which is only possible by a united effort on the part of our 
practical men. The leading features of a horticultural society are its 
exhibitions of the products of the counti-y. In the development of a 
new country, exhibitions of this kind are essential. A comparison of 
products is presented w^hich stimulates the producer to excel his neigh- 
bor; to the consumer is demonstrated the difference between the old 
California Mission grape and the Black Hamburg; between the sun- 
flower, and the rose, and the caraelia; between the manufactured wines 
(so-called) and the pure juice of the grape. To visitors from abroad is 
given an opportunity to judge of the wealth and I'esources of the coun- 
try, and encouragement to them and their friends to settle among us. 

Thus we would demonstrate that a Horticultural Society is an impor- 
tant institution, and that with proper exertions it must be beneficial to 
the State. 

THE society's LIBRARY AND READING-ROOM. 

In order to furnish the members and friends of the society with infor- 
mation derived from all parts of the country, as well as from abroad, a 
reading room has been established, and at the present time over twenty- 
five horticultural, agricultural, and scientific periodical publications are 
filed for the use of "those who seek information. Four of the journals 
are published in California, nineteen in other States of the Union, one in 
England, and one in Australia, 

The library contains at this time about two hundred volumes, includ- 
ing very excellent works on botany, landscape gardening, and practical 
treatises on all the leading industries of the country. It is desirable 
that some additions be made to the library at an early period. 

MEETINGS 0¥ THE SOCIETY, 



The regular monthly meetings have not been as well attended as 
would have been desirable, w^bich is partly attributable to lack of spare 
time, and also to some indifference. The hard work of the society has 
rested upon a few members, and I hope most sincerely that in the future 
all the members Aviil take a more lively interest in the proceedings, and 
lighten the work of the few, who have at a gi^eat sacrifice of time done 
the work for all. Thanks to the few faithful ones, who were always 
willing to cooperate, and to do more than their share of the onerous 
work. 

FOREST CULTURE. 

The society has used its best endeavors to 2)romote and encourage 
forest culture, and has been instrumental in bringing the matter before 
the Legislature, resulting in the passage of a law for the encouragement 
of forest and timber tree culture, w^hich, however, did not receive the 
signature of the Governor. The society is strongly in favor of some 
system of forest culture in this State, and will in due time cooperate 
with the State Board of Agriculture, if acceptable, in advocating some 
measure which will bring about the desired end. 
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THE EXHIBITION. 

With the generous aid granted by the Legislature of California, the 
society has arranged to hold two exhibitions annually for two years. 
Without this aid it would have been impossible, as the society, being- 
young, could not command the necessary funds. 

The Fall Exhibition of eighteen hundred and seventy-two was a suc- 
cess, financially as well as otherwise; but the enormous expense of fit- 
ting up a suitable hall required considerable engineering on the part of 
the Directors, and the greatest care and economy will be necessary to 
keep it from fi.nancial embarrassment. 

The most brilliant features of the exhibition w^ere: 
First — The display of variegated foliage plants, both hardy and ten- 
der; the improvements in this class of plants have been most wonderful 
within the last few years throughout the civilized world. The speci- 
mens exhibited were generally well grow^n, and were enthusiastically 
admired. 

Second — Flowering plants, both hardy and tender, were also well 
represented; and although the season preceding the exhibition was very 
unfavorable to the development of flowers, the display was very credita- 
ble, and with the exception of roses, was superior to the exhibition of 
eighteen hundred and seventy one. 

Third — Plants indigenous to California were not so numerous as was 
anticipated; however, it is important that their cultivation has been 
encouraged by the society, as numerous varieties of trees, shrubs, and 
flowering plants, all growing wild within our State, well deserve exten- 
sive cultivation. 

The display of ornamental and useful timber trees was very numerous 
and excellent. Not less than three hundred and fifty varieties of con- 
iferous trees were placed on exhibition, including many of our natives. 
Of Australian evergreens, there w^ere also about two hundred and fifty 
varieties represented; certainly, as far as our information serves us, the 
most extensive collection on record. 

ISfew and rare plants always form very important and interesting fea- 
tures in an exhibition of this kind, where many things present them- 
selves w^hich have hitherto been knowm to very few. The introduction 
of new plants of any kind, useful or ornamental, should be encouraged 
to the fullest extent; and I hope that our next exhibition will show 
superior and more numerous collections of this kind. 

The exhibit of fruits was not so grand as we were entitled to expect 
on an occasion of this kind in the meti'opolis of the Pacific coast. Yery 
few of our pomologists partook in the exhibition, yet the display made 
by the few friends of the society was really excellent, and much better 
than that of former years. Fruit growers, no doubt, will soon learn 
that it is to their advantage to make a good display of fruit, when the 
bulk of their product is expected to find a market. The time has passed 
when the people will purchase fruits ivithout inquiring where they 
come from, what their good qualities are, etc., and certainly by receiving 
the different varieties of fruit placed side by side, they are enabled to 
judge which are the most desirable. In order to have the people under- 
stand that there is a difference between one variety and another, we 
must educate them to that knowledge by placing before them the differ- 
ent varieties. 
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The best exhibits of fruits were made from Sacramento, San Jose, 
Stockton, and ISTapa. 

Some very good exhibits were made of California-grown seeds, of 
California cotton, California vines, oranges, lemons, conifer^e cones, and 
preserved flowers. 

There was a general complaint toward the close of the exhibition that 
it had been kept open too long, i. e. from August the twenty-second to 
September fifteenth. There is no doubt that the complaints were well 
founded. A horticultural exhibition is almost entirely made up of per- 
ishable articles, and it is only at an immense sacrifice that a good 
appearance can be preserved. Flowers will fade away under the effects 
of gas and dust and an insufiiciency of light and ventilation; fruits will 
decay and lose much in their appearance; plants and trees will suffer to 
an extent which, in many cases, results in total loss. We think a horti- 
cultural exhibition should be limited to nine days. Of course the result 
will be that the receipts at the door will be much less; but exhibitors 
will not suffer so much, and more of them will be found who are willing 
to contribute to an exhibition which is not calculated to bring a heavy 
loss of stock upon them. 

I deem it proper to say a few words at this time in regard to the San 
Francisco Horticultural Hall Association, the connections of which with 
the Horticultural Society are not generally understood. 

For some time past the members of the Horticultural Society have 
seen the necessity of procuring a suitable hall for their exhibitions. 
The means of the society being very limited, the proposition was only a 
practicable one if taken hold of by those individual members of the 
society who were both able and willing to obtain a hall, provided the 
society would cooperate as much as possible; and also provided that the 
profits accruing from such hall should be divided amongst the actual 
shareholders. A Horticultural Hall Association was consequently 
formed, independent of the Horticultural Society, consisting, however, 
of members of the society; a hall was then purchased and fitted up, the 
Horticultural Society taking stock of the Hall Association to the amount 
of one thousand four hundred and eighty dollars. 

Both associations are carried on independent of each other; but the 
expense of fitting up the Hall for the Exhibition being very great, a 
special agreement was made that the Hall Association, for and in con- 
sideration of one thousand ^ve hundred dollars, paid to the Horticul- 
tural Society, should be entitled to the net proceeds of the first tw^o 
weeks of the Exhibition, w^hich w^as in reality the best arrangement 
which the Horticultural Society cotild make. 

With a gratified appi^eciation of the confidence which has always been 
shown to me by the members of the society, in my many active duties, 
I hope that the day will not be far distant w^hen " The Bay District 
Horticultural Society" of California will be one of the permanent 
and foremost institutions of the Pacific coast, and by its strength and 
influence will make itself felt in the development of the horticultural 
resources of California. 
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STATEMENT OF THE EECEIPTS AND EXPEISTDI 



Dr. 



To cash received for warrant from the State of California, 
for $2,000, less discount of 10 per cent , 

To cash from Horticultural Hall Association, as per agree- 
ment, and in consideration of receipts at the door during 
the first two weeks of the Exhibition 

To cash receipts at the door during third week of Exhibi- 
tion 



$1,800 00 



1.500 00 



1,264 75 



To balance*. 



$4,564 75 



$944 45 



* This balance, with the appropriation from the State for the year eighteen hundred and 
seventy-three, will be applied to paying the premiums which may be awarded at the 
Spring- and Autumn Exhibitions of eighteen hundred and seventy- three, to which fund 
the society proposes to add such amount as the naeans at its disposal will permit. 
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TUBES OF THE AUTUMN EXHIBITION OF 1872. 



Cr. 



By lumber and carpenter's woi'k 

By labor ; 

By cartage and express charges 

By insurance '. 

By Manager of Exhibition 

By printing 

By wire-work 

By police 

By muslin for decorating 

By envelopes, stamps, etc 

By loan of dishes 

By watering pots 

By incidentals 

By rent of Hall for third week of Exhibition. 

By doorkeepers and ticket office 

By gasfittei'...., 

By music (third week) 

By advertising (third week) 

By sundry expenses 

By premiums paid, as per list 

By balance 



$286 25 

115 50 

24 00 

47 85 

200 00 

52 50 

61 00 

9 00 

51 80 

19 00 



25 
00 



5 
3 

46 90 

480 00 

70 00 

12 50 

495 00 

69 75 

37 00 

1,534 00 

944 45 

$4,564 75 
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GBNEEAL ACCOUISTT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITUEES OF 
Dr. 



To balance in hands of Treasurer from 1871 

To receipts for the year 1872, as subscriptions from members. 
To balance transfen^ed from Exhibition Fund 

Total 

To balance on hand 



$25 80 
421 45 
944 45 



$1,391 70 



$675 40 
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THE EAY DISTEICT HOETICULTUEAL SOCIETY FOE 1872. 

Cr. 



By furniture and fixtures 

By rent of room 

By subscription to horticultural and agricultural papers 

By printing 

By books for library , 

By traveling expenses 

By commission on the collection of monthly dues, etc., 

By incidentals 

By balance , 

Total 



123 


00 


90 00 


28 


00 


97 


25 


134 


00 


94 30 


91 


50 


675 40 


$1,391 70 



Eespectfully, F. A. MILLEE, 

Secretary Bay District Horticultural Society of California. 
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THE CONIFEROUS TREES OF CALIFORNIA. 



BY PROCESSOR H. N. BOLANDER, 



Commencing in the southern pai^t of the State, we meet, in her littoral 
belt, a little north of San Diego, a small species of pine, known to bota- 
nists as pinus torreyana. I have, thus ftir, not been able to learn its ver- 
nacular name. 

The trees are small, and few in number. They resemble most the 
so-called Digger pine (P. Sahiniana) of our interior valleys. The leaves 
are in fives, and prett}^ long. 

The seeds are about as large as those of P. Coultem. The locality 
mentioned is the only one known. It has not been tested long enougb 
in our gardens to knov\r what may be expected of it as an ornamental 
tree. In a practical point of view it is unimportant. 

Going northward, and keeping close to the seacoast, we find at San 
Simeon Bay, at Monterey, and at a place a little south of Pescadei'o, the 
so-called Monterey pine '(P. insignis). The latter named place is its 
most northern limit. It seems to occur only on the immediate coast, on 
bituminous slate. Monterey is the oldest seaport, and the oldest pomt 
where botanists began their labors in California, Already, toward the 
end of the last century, it was visited by Menzies, an English botanist. 
Our species in question, being variable in the form of its cones, and the 
form of cones being one of the chief characters relied upon in a botani- 
cal description, gave rise to quite a number of synonyms. 

In Captain Beecher's woi^k we find it figured under the name of P. 
Slndaru. Later, it is again described by Loisleur, and called P. Galifor- 
nica. Don described it, even twice, calling: it one time P. radiata, and 
another time P. tuberculata. The name P. in8ignis, given to our species 
by Doughis, who visited Monterey in eighteen hundred and thirty or 
eighteen hundred and thirty -two, is the one now generally used. The 
name cannot be considered as settled, for, according to the laws of 
nomenclature adopted by botanists, it must retain its first name, P. Sin- 
clarii. 

This species attains a height of eighty to one hundred and twenty -live 
feet, and a thickness of two to four feet. In old age, its shape is very 
irregular, and anything but beautiful. Its cones, three to five in a whorl, 
are persistent for many years. The leaves ax-e in threes. The timber is 
of little value, when better can be had. In dry, protected places it is 
pretty dm^able; but exposed to the vicissitudes of climate, it perishes 
soon. The tree, when young, is undoubtedly beautiful. It is exten- 
sively found in our gardens, and is known to every one as the Monterey 
pine. 

Mixed with the species just treated of we find another two-leaved 
one, P. murkata. The vernacular name, in the Southern portion of the 
State, is bishop pine; iia the northern, pitch i>ine. It occurs near San 
Luis Obispo, at an altitude of three thousand feet; near the Mission La 
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Purissima, where it forms a small grove; near Monterey, as just men- 
tioned, spainngly; near Tomales Bay, scattered over hills, facing the 
ocean; near Point Arenas, Also, at the Albion Elver, extending north- 
ward to the Ten Mile Elver, Mendocino County. Its cones are in whorls 
of two to four, persistent for many years. Some trees, two and otiq 
half feet in diameter, had cones on the lower branches partially over- 
grown by the bark. In some trees we find a series of cones of twenty- 
five to thii*ty years. This species has not yet found its w^ay into our 
gardens. When young it is beautiful, and apparently of quick gTowth. 
The old tree is irregular in outline, mostly weather-beaten and un- 
sightly. It attains a height of fifty to eighty feet. Its wood is fit for 
fuel only. 

At the Albion Eiver, P. muricata is mixed with another two-leaved spe- 
cies of pine, P. contorta, Doughy P. Bolanderi, Fall. It attains a height of 
thirty to fifty feet. On the upper drier portions of the so-called plains of 
that region it bears cones when it is about ^ve feet high and one or two 
inches thick. The cones, several in a whorl, are also persistent for many 
years. Its small size, and slender, upright branches; its short and densely 
set bright green leaves, render it desirable for ornamental purposes. It 
evidently requires a sandy soil, whether wet or dry; it grows m both as 
its natural haunts. In the vicinity of Port Bragg, this species forms a 
perfect barrier and shelter against wind and drifthig sand. Nature here 
hints at a remedy for us. This species, used with the Monterey pine 
and cypress, would protect our city from drifting sand and Ax the 
sand and soil. The people in that section of country have no vernacular 
name for it. In any other point the tree is unimportant. It extends 
along the coast northward up to Alaska, On the Sierras, it occui's 
between three thousand to eleven thousand feet, descending, however, 
gradually to the north. This gradual d esc en donee of all of our trees 
on the Sierras towards the north is readily explained; yes, it is self- 
evident. On the SieiTas, opposite Yi salia, our big trees set in at eight 
thousand feet altitude; the Mariposa Big Tree Grovo is found to be six 
thousand ^ye hundred, and the Calaveras four thousand seven hundred 
feet above the level of the ocean. On the Sierras, P. co7itorta, or twisted 
j)ine, gTOWS on the banks of streams, on wet and moist fiats, and in the 
higher 2Dortion of the mountains on moraines. Here it attains a height 
of one hundred and fifty to two hundred feet, and a thickness of three 
to four feet. Its outline is strictly cylindrical. Its wood is, owing to 
the frequent storms on the mountains, twisted, and therefore hard to 
split. It is principally used for building log houses and for railway ties. 
The vernacular name applied is tamarack. The application undoubtedly 
arose from the resemblance in form and habitat this species presents 
with o u r Ba s t e rn 1 ar c h (^Larix Ame7ica na , ta77ia ra ck^ ha chnata ck) , g^ro w i n g 
chiefly, if not exclusively, in swamps. The identity of the coast and 
mountain forms is not altogether safely established. 

Eeceding from the coast toward the east, we meet, on dry hillsides, a 
small tree generally known as P. tubei^culata. It attains a height of 
twenty to forty feet, and a thickness of ten to twenty inches. Its out- 
line is conical. The leaves are in threes, and the cones persistent. In 
gardens it does w^ell, and, as an ornamental tree, is preferable to the 
Monterey pine. I have not been able to learn its vernacular name. 
Being small and unsightly in its natural haunts, farmers never made any 
use of it, and therefore never gave it any vernacular name. It occurs 
on the Coast Mountains on the road to Santa Cruz, on the Oakland hills, 
on the mountains around Ukiah, on the Ked Mountain, Humboldt 
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CouTitv also, near Forest Hill, at Cape Horn (0. P. E. E.), and further 
up nea^^' Altain the dry slopes'of the caSon of the A-encan Eive. In 
most cases this small tree forms a small grove by itself After the trees 
have attained a height of twenty to forty feet, ^^eJ^ d.e and ^^^^^^^ 

Continuing our march eastward, we next meet, although sparingly at 
first! our weU-known yellow pine (P. ponderosa) Jhis species att™ 
height of one hundred and fifty to two hundred and fifty feet I^ foi"i • 
is cylindrical in outline. The branches are short and generally deflexed. 
The leaves are in threes, and cones deciduous, falling every Winter to 
the -round after they have opened (about the first of September) their 
scale's to allow the seeds to be"^ spread by the winds. In gardens it can- 
Bot be called an object of great beauty. But on t^e higher mountams 
where it develops its full colossal growth, it is ''^'■f^fy^Zf^it^Kle 
to behold, and I can well see why Douglas called it I'orK^ema, the 
mighty Generally speaking, its timber is rather inferior, being too 
Ssely grained, and therefore subject to early decay. It must be men- 
tioned hfwever, that there is a considerable difference m the quality of 
the wood in difi-^rent localities; yes, even in trees standmg ^^Je by side 
The timber from Truckee, so-called Truckee pme, belongs ent'^ely to 
tiis species The species in question is one of the most widely distributed 
trees ^of the western coast of North America. It grows on all higher 
and drier points of the Coast Ranges, and it descends even into their 
dry S4veUy valleys, as is the case'a little north of Ukiah, Mendocino 
Connty It occu/s on the Sierras, from one thousand five hundred to 
nhxe thousand feet, in great abundance. In fact, it is the principal com- 
ponent of that might/belt of timber, extending from south to north 
alonrthe western sloje of the Sierras, between two thousand to seven 
thouland feet-a belt of timber whose equal cannot anywhere else be 
Sund It extends from the Colorado north throughout the E^cky 
Souniains, and occurs also in the higher mountain ranges of the Great 
E Its northern limit is unknown. This immense diffusion over so 
K'a territory, exhibiting so many different expositions and climatic 
differences must naturally Sause a great variation m form and size of 
the tree and in the quality of its timber. Its very botanical history 
proves t\i8 assertion; for there are few trees that have more synonyms 
?han the one in question. Besides the name above given, there are the 
following synonyms: P. Engdmanni, P. brachyptera, P. Benthann, P. 

''S'cones of tSn a dense forest are usually small, while those of 
isolated trees standing in alpine meadows or on bare rocky slopes of 
mountains or on wide sandy plains (Mono Lake) are from tour to six 
times lar-eir This larger size of the cone is perhaps due to the intense 
reaction of the atmosphere, caused by bare rocks, wet meadows and 
drv sand Considering the quick radiation of heat in such localities 
toward evening and shortly after sunset, which cools the air and causes 
a heavy dewfatl, we may be able to understand this phenomenon ^ 

Ascending the highest points of the Coast Eanges, we meet the well- 
hnown sS pine (P. Lamhertiano). But the sugar pme of the Coast 
Eanlesrs^ not that colossal struc/ture of the higher or rather 'niddle 
Sfas Its beauty, size, and length of cones are inferior. This tiee 
? elds an exceUent timber, and att'ains a height of one hu.idred and fif y 
fo two hundred feet; the outline is cylindrical, the branches are shoit, 
dense and much divided into spray. A characteristic exception is made 
by th^ topmost branches, which spread in a loose irregular manner, 
almost ho^rTzontally. Th^se are the cone-bearing branches, which at- 
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tract the attention of everybody by their clusters of pendulant cones, 
fifteen to eighteen inches long. The cones open about September to 
emit their seeds, and fall then themselves during Winter to the ground. 
This noble tree has its leaves in fives. They are comparatively, short, 
and of a glaucous-green color. It ranges through the entire length of 
the Sierras, north to the Columbia Eiver, between four thousand to ten 
thousand feet. I have not yet observed it in any of our gardens. The 
resinous matter, exuding from burnt spots of the trunk, hardens into a 
whitish mass, sweet as sugar. 

Descending into the more easterly valleys of the Coast Eanges, we 
meet a very peculiar pine, the Digger pine (P. sabinianay This species 
attains the height of forty to sixty feet, and a thickness of two to three 
feet. Its outline is irregular; the trunk is generally low. Its branches 
are characterized by a few main leaders, and by the paucity of their 
spray. The foliage is a light and quite glaucous-green. The leaves are 
in threes, and the cones persistent, although not to the extent of some 
other species. The seed is the largest of all our pines. The testa of 
its seed is very hard and bony. The species occurs in the driest portions 
of the valleys and hillsides, even up to four thousand feet of the Sierras, 
It forms very seldom small groves. On account of its irregular form, 
it is not a desirable tree for gardens. Its wood is useless, except for 
fuel. 

In similar localities, we find growing with the Digger pine, although 
less frequently, another pine, P. QoulterlL This species attains the height 
of thirty to fifty feet, and a thickness of two to three feet. It has a 
broad oval outline. The branches and branchlets are thick and clumsy, 
and ^QW in number. The leaves are very long, bright-green, and in 
threes. The cone is the largest produced by our pines. It occurs at 
Pass Tejon, on the Santa Lucfa Mountains, and Mount Diablo. In our 
gardens it does well. 

Of the pines already described, the following also occur on the Sierras: 
P. Sabiniana, in the foothills, from three, hundred to four thousand feet 
altitude; P. ponderosa (yellow pine), from one thousand ^\q hundred to 
nine thousand feet; P. tuberculata, from two thousand to three thousand 
feet; P. Lambertia7ia (sugar pine), from four thousand to nine thousand 
feet; and P. contorta, from four thousand five hundred to eleven thousand 
feet. 

I shall now proceed to describe those which have not been detected, 
thus far, growing on any of the coast ranges: 

Pinus monticola (the little sugar pine). — This species attains a height 
of nearly two hundred feet, and a thickness of two to four feet. Its out- 
line is cylindrical. The branches are short, flexile, and densely set. A 
characteristic exception is made by the terminal or topmost branches, 
which resemble greatly, in irregularity, the coue-beanng branches of 
the sugar pine, and which bear the pendulent cones from two to four in 
cluster. The cones, while closed, are of a narrow cylindrical form, from 
six to eight inches long, about one and a half or two inches in diameter. 
They are generally sprinkled with numerous patches of white resin. 
In September they open their scales widely to emit their seeds, and then 
fall during the Winter to the ground. The leaves are rather short, 
much like those of the sugar pfinc, and five in a cluster. The bark is 
quite difierent from that of the sugar pine; it is of a grayish-r^^hite 
color. This species is said to yield excellent timber, even better than 
that of the noble sugar pine. -But the fact that it occurs only in the 
highest inaccessible mountain recesses, and that it is rather scattered in 
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its iTianner of growth, redaces its usefalBess to those functions only 
which trees generally perform in nature. In Mariposa County it sets 
in at about seven thousand ^ve hundred feet, and rises to ten thousand 
feet. On the Mono trail, east of Little Yosemite Yalley, it associates 
largely with Picea amabilis, forming an extensive grove. The finest 
specimens of this remarkable tree are perhaps seen near Sonora Pass; 
nowhere have I seen this species more beautiful and more accessible. 
Trees belonging to this species, seen on the hills and mountains adjacent 
to the Pacific Kailroad, from Cisco to the summit, are but poor repre- 
sentatives, and give no idea of its beauty and size. Its distribution over 
the western mountains is not fully known. If I remember rightly, it 
has been seen as far north as Mount Eainier. Its southern limit cannot 
be even approximately given. It bears great resemblance to the Eastern 
white pine (P. strobus). In our gardens it has not yet made its appear- 
ance. 

Fi?ius Flexilis (Mountain White Pine).— This species occupies the sub- 
alpine belts of the Eocky Mountains and the Sierras. It differs very 
much in size. At ten thousand feet altitude, it is a tree of one hundred 
and thirty feet high, and is from two to three feet in diameter; but on 
the high exposed crests of the Sierras and Mount Shasta, it is reduced 
to a mere straggling shrub, creeping on the ground. The cones, in con- 
sequence, vaiy considerably in size. Where the tree has obtained a 
stately size, as is the ease on the mountains, of an elevation often thou- 
sand feet, a little east of Little Yosemite Valley, its cone measures from 
four to five inches; but when it is reduced to a mere shrub, they are 
scarcely from one to two inches long. It is a fine tree, with tapering 
trunk and conical outline, branching almost from the base; the lower 
branches are horizontal, the upper ones ascending. The wood is white 
and soft; the annual rings from one eighth to one half line, on an average 
one fourth line wide. The leaves, five in a sheath, are crowded toward 
the end of the very flexible branches, persistent from five to six years, 
usually one and a half to two and a half, very rarely one or three, inches 
long. The cones are sub-eylindric, tapering to the end, four to five 
inches long, and two inches in the largest diameter, resting on short 
peduncles. The scales are wide and squarrose — the lowest, sterile ones 
recurved; the fertile ones with deep impressions for the reception of the 
seeds, both on the ui:)per (inner) side and on the back. The wing is 
minute, reduced to a persistent keel on the upper end and outer edge of 
the seed. The embryo has eight, or rarely nine, cotyledons. ^ In our 
o-ardens it has not yet made its appearance. It is possible that it would 
do well in gardens, exposed to our cold Summer breezes. In the Eocky 
Mountains it occurs from New Mexico to the forty -ninth pai'allel, never 
for miner entire forests. There it associates with P, contort a and P. aris- 
tata JEJiiglm. On the high crests of the Sierras it is found growing with 
F, contorta and Abies Fattoniima. The species described under the name 
p! alblcaulls, £]ngbn., and P. cembroides, Newb,, is our P. flexilis, just now 
discussed. It was already made known fiilj years ago. 

Films Anstata, Englm. — The pine known under this name has not yet. 
been introduced into gai^dens. in fact, it is but very little known, though 
widely distributed over our highest mountains. It is a small or middle 
sized tree, with a dense and crowded foliage. The leaflets are about 
from one inch to one and a half long, 1^ve ^in a sheath, and for many 
years persistent; the cones are from two to three inches long, tapering 
abruptly from a broad bstse. It was first discovered on alpine heights 
between nine thousand two hundred and twelve thousand feet, on Pike's 
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Peak, and on the high mountains of the snowy range, by Dr. C. C. 
Pariy, in eighteen hundred and sixty-one, who gives the following 
description: '^On sheltered slopes, a tree forty to fifty feet high, and 
one to two feet in diameter, it becomes a straggling bush, prostrate and 
almost creeping, on the bleak summits of the high ridges. The bark is 
thin and scaly, even in older trees not moi'e than three to four lines 
thick, of a light grayish brown color; that of younger branches smooth, 
wath many large vesicles, containing a clear fluid balsam, which remains 
between the layers of the old bark. Wood white, tough, not very resin- 
ous, of extremely slow growth, so that a small, smooth-barked stem of 
thirteen lines diameter exhibited about Mtj annual rings, all between 
one sixth and one sixtieth of a line wide. Branches spreading, very 
often many of them twisted, stunted, or dead; the larger branches of the 
stem itself frequently covered with young branches or shoots, which 
seem to keep life in the old trunk. Leaves crowded from the axils of 
ovate, acuminate, brittle, at first light brown scales, which, j)er8i sting- 
longer than the leaves themselves, cover the branches with their rough, 
blackish remains; leaves light green on both sides, without white dots, 
mostly with numerous exudations of white resin, usually curved upward, 
entire on edges and keel, abruptly acutish, stouter in fruit bearing, more 
slender in such trees as produce princii^ally male flowers, in very robust 
specimens one and one fourth and rarely one and a half, usually about 
one inch, long. Cones oval, obtuse, two and one fourth lio two and a 
half inches long, about half as much in diameter, often covered with 
resin, as if varnished. Seed nearly three lines long, with the obovate 
wing six to seven lines long; embryo in all the seeds examined, with 
seven short cotyledons." 

Professor William H. Prewer, of the California State Geological Sur- 
vey, found this interesting specimen on the highest parts of the Sierras 
opposite Yisalia. Professor Gabb collected it on the White Mountains, 
south of Mono Lake. 

Finns Monophylla, Torr. (P. Fremoiitiana, Endl.) — This odd species in- 
habits the eastern slopes and hillsides of the Sierras, It belongs, in fact, 
to the vegetation of the Great Basin. It attains a height of from twenty 
to thirty-five feet, and a thickness of two to three feet. Its outline is 
oval, resembling very much that of our common live oak (Qu. agrifoUa), 
in the vicinity of the Bay of San Francisco. It is of a glaucous color, 
quite in harmony with the color of the dry hillsides and the drab-colored 
vegetation of the sandy, undulating plains of those regions. Forming 
groves on the hillsides, and scattering along the slopes of ravines, it 
affects the landscape in a similar manner to our live oak. Its wood is 
highly prized as fuel by the settlers, who consider it equally as good as 
hickory. It is evidently of a slow and stunted growth, with a light, 
glaucous, and airy foliage. There is generally but one leaf in a sheath, 
but sometimes two. What appears to be one round, needle-shaped leaf, 
seems to consist of two leaves agglutinated, for in a dry state they 
become actually separated into two. Ail parts of the tree exhale an 
offensive odor, and are quite resinous. The cones are of a light drab 
color, almost top -shaped, two to three inches long, and contain numerous 
large wingless seeds, eagerly collected by the Indians for food. Its dis- 
tribution is quite unsettled. It appears, however, that it extends south 
from Mono Lake, on the eastern slope of the Sierras. Differing, as it 
does, in size and form, several varieties have been described, and even 
considered as distinct si^ecies (P. edulis). I have seen but one specimen 
in our gardens, which obtained in five j^ears the remarkable growth ol 
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fourteen inches. It is not likely that it will be looked upon as anything 
more than a curiosity. 

Concluding my remarks on the thirteen species of pines growing in 
this State, allow me to enumerate them once more in the order we meet 
with them from the coast to the great valley of the interior: Pinus 
insignis, fnuricata, contorta^ and Torreyana^ on the immediate coast; next, 
Finns ponderosa, tuberculata, and Lambertiana^ on the highest portion of 
the coast ranges; and, finally, Pinus Goulteri and Sabiniana, on their east- 
ern slopes, bordering Sacramento Ysilley. Crossing this valley and 
ascending the Sierras, we meet the same pines, except four, in the same 
order, but inversely, namely: Pinus Sabiniana^ ponderosa, tuberculataj 
Lambertiana, and contorfa. Adding now the rest, not occurring on the 
coast ranges, we have P. monticola, flexiliSy aristata to the highest crests, 
and P. monophylla on the eastern foothills, bordering the Great Basin. 
Or, if we take the Sacramento Yalley as our stand, looking west and 
east, we have the following arrangement: 



Coast Eange. 



Sierras, 



P. Sabiniana '; P. Sabiniana. 

P. Coultein Wanting 

P. ponderosa '■ P, ponderosa, 

P. tnberculata P. tubercalata.... 



P, Lambertiana... 

P. insignis 

P murieata 



P. Lambertiana.. 

Wanting 

Wanting 



Coast Bange. 



Sierras. 



P. Torreyana.. 

P. contorta 

Wanting 

Wanting 

Wanting 

Wanting 



, Wanting 

, P. contorta 

P. monticola 

P. iiexilis 

, P. aristata 

.P. monophylla 



Firs {Piceas), — Of these, we have four species growing on the Pacific 
coast: 

Fiv^t—Picea grandis, very generally distributed over California and 
the Eoeky Mountains. It grows nearest to the ocean and in the gulches 
of the Sierra Nevadas, at from two thousand to seven thousand feet 
altitude. It is again found on the eastern slope of the Sierras, but in 
limited numbers. The tree is cylindrical in form, its foliage dark green 
above and silvery glaucous beneath. The cones are five inches in length, 
and rather narrow. It grows from two hundred to two hundred and 
fifty feet in height. " The wood is inferior, and it is not cultivated here. 

Second — Picea amabilis gvowQ in the Sierra ISTevadas, seven thousand 
feet above the level of the sea. The cones are large, and covered with 
a woolly-like substance. It is a tree of great beauty, and should be 
extensively cultivated. Its timber is valuable. The tree has been neg- 
lected by our nurserymen. The seed of the Picea amabilis is generally 
destroyed by insects. Apparently good and healthy seeds have been 
sent to England and JSTew Zealand, but on their arrival they were found 
alive Avith insects. The best way of introducing this fir into cultivation 
would bo to obtain young plants from three to four inches in height, 
which would transplant "readily. These can be found in very large 
quantities near the summit of the Sierras. If carefully packed there, 
these might be convej^ed with safetj^ to a great distance, 

Th\v&~-Picea bracteata is confined to a small locality in San Luis 
Obispo and Monterey Counties. Almost all of the trees have been cut 
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down for the seeds. This tree is one of the most beautiful of conifers. 
It is slender, and the branches are well divided. The cones are four 
inches in length and two inches in diameter. Bracts are developed from 
between the scales of from one to two inches in length, and are reflexed. 
The seed has been sold as high as seventy-five dollars per pound. It is 
a rather dangerous enterprise to obtain the seed, as the country is in- 
fested by grizzly bears and overrun by the lawless greasers. There are 
now some cone- bearing trees of the Picea bracteata in England. 

Fourth — Picea nobilis. — This tree is found from Mount Shasta to the 
Columbia River; the bracts extending from beneath the scales are three 
parted. The tree was first discovered by Douglass and sent to England, 
where it is also now cone-bearing. This tree is not cultivated here. 

The cones of the Piceas do not drop; they open and discharge their 
seeds with the scales, leaving the spindle on the tree for several years. 
The Piceas have their leaves single on the sides of the branches, while 
the leaves of the Abies^ which are also single, grow all around the stem. 
Spruce Firs {Ahies^, — Of these we have also four varieties growing in 
California. 

First — Abies Douglasii, which is generally associated with the Pinus 
ponderosa in the gulches and on the banks of rivers and creeks in the 
Sierras; on the Coast Range it is generally most plentiful on the out- 
skirts of thick forests of redwood. There is nothing more beautiful 
than a group of the California chestnut oak and the Abies Douglasii 
when- growing together. This variety is also found rather plentifully 
in the Rocky Mountains. Trees have been seen of thirteen feet in cir- 
cumference. The bark is of a grayish color, the branches drooping. 
The tree is very picturesque; the timber is valuable for lumber; the 
seeds ripen early in September. Marin County, and Belmont, San Mateo 
County, furnish excellent seed. This tree is cultivated rather exten- 
sively in California. 

Second — Abies Menziesii is found all the way from Mendocino to Hum- 
boldt Bay and Alaska. The foliage is of a bluish-green; the trunk is 
from six to ten feet in diameter, and the bark smooth and black; the 
timber is used for ship-knees, and is, therefore, of a tough natui-e. The 
Abies Menziesii is also found in the Rocky Mountains, but not in the 
Siei'ras; it is sometimes called the black spruce (Abies nigra). 

Third — Abies Mertensiana. — This is not the Abies Canadensis ^ or hem- 
lock spruce of the East, which is of a grayish color, while the Mertensi- 
ana is of a cinnamon shade. This is one of the most beautiful trees for 
lawns and gardens; its branches are slender and graceful, and it de- 
serves extensive cultivation. 

Fourth — Abies Pattoniana {Pattonii'), — This is recorded by the railroad 
survey as A. Williamsonii. It grows on the Sierras of California and 
Oregon, at a level of not less than eight thousand feet; the trunk is 



from six to eight 



feet in diameter, and 



hundred and fifty 
feet in height; the tree is conical, and the branches drooping. This is 
also known as A> Hooker iana. Cone- bearing specimens are growing in 
England under the latter name. It is difficult to obtain seeds in good 
condition, and the best mode of propagating would doubtless be to pro- 
cure the young plants, which can be obtained in large quantities in the 
Siei'ras. 

We come now to the Libocedrus decurrens^ which is doubtless a diJffer- 
ent tree from the Thuja gigantea. It has a rou^h bark, and thafohage 
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is spiny; the cones are like a peanut, with two wings, bearing two seeds 
n each wing; it seldom attains the height of one hundred feet, the trunk 
is tMck belSw, and rapidly decreases in size. Th.s t^ee ^^ f<i",f ^^^^ ^I 
exclusively on very dry hillsides, in volcanic soil. The seeds are snea 

"""TirSTatllm wKcT ifalso called Thuja Graigiana, has a smooth 
baSTn/ ff folirge is also smooth. The cones are scaly; it grows 
from one hundred aid fifty to two hundred feet -^^^^S^^.^^.\^^lf^f^ 
slender. The Thuja gigantea is not found m very dry soil, it is coveiea 

-'^r^J^^^^:^^^^^^'^^^ - -o growing in 
^t[rsT-Voia gigantea iWdUngtonia d^fff^tea-WasMngtoniagi^^^^^^ 
called also, the Bi| Trees of Calaveras. It was ^.r^i^^'ly ^^^^^^^f *tlt 
fWie were onlv a few of the Sequoia gigantea growing m this State, but 
t has b::: ffi £ large quan|ities,^b^th small -d lai^e trees J ^he 
Sierras, at from four thousand five hundred feet to ^'Sl-t thousand teet 
ahove the level of the sea. It has been found in a silieified state, in 
tleiianSs, both in the Baltic Sea, in Switzerland in Greenland, 
and in England where at one time it must have covered the giound 
Th^ iLves are sharp-pointed and scattered around the branches, the 
JcSfagnrof a light Irlen; the cones are ovate and from two to three 

"^t^Z^^Z"^^^:^ SSood). This P-1- - is founcl. 

Sdo^rno^rm^ktToom^J^rr^^^^^ 

S occurs oncrmore higher north, on this side of the hne of Oregon 
where it is found in large quantities. A few have also been found m 
TrZL T+ ^rows in foffffV regions and in sandstone formations. 
Shtfe is nothifg morrgiS Ihan^o contemplate the ocean of redwood 
ttees when the^fogs rfu in over the woods. Theamount of ram s 
Wer wherever redwood forests are found; and it is a fact that moist 
nnFsnrin^v lands known to be such while the redwoods covered the 
o-rouffK d^iorup and shown no signs of water after the redwood 
trees have been removed. An example of this is ,i»™\«l"^<i,"^ *t^7'' 
at the back of Oakland, where redwoods covered certam localities at 
^L^ This tree stows to the height of three hundred feet, and is 
founJ at from ten to fiflern feet in diameter. The timber is valuable. 
'°The redwood was found in England, and described as the Sequioa 

^ EedtSd forests are not destroyed by fire, which may burn up all the 
leaves and branches, but the tree will send forth "^^ ^^^^-^ts trom its 
rharred trunk and limbs. Trees which have been cut down and allowed 
to remain OB the ground, have formed, after a few years, new growths 
of voun^ trees which have grown into forests. Anything left of a red- 
wood trie wTll Tprout againi it therefore is a difficult task to clear land 

^^'FiirtTeVSlw tSlTcaltivated by the Italian Government on ac- 

^X>.'.Sor.SSrhtf^ found growing in th^ 

^: ?o%^^^rtns"s:v:^eit tzz::^:^^^^^^^^ 

Srives weuTn the higher mountains, stands mostly isolated and scat- 
tarpH and deserves extensive cultivation. ... ^ 

The JuLS'-S' which grows near Mount Diablo, is without a name as 
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yet. It does not exceed fifteen to twenty feet in height; its foliage is of 
a light green color, and it combines every quality to make it a valuable 
ornamental shrub for our gardens. ^ 

Juniperas pachyphlcea is found in the southern part of the State. It is 
a large spreading tree, of fine appearance, with a very glaucous foliage. 
It is well worthy of cultivation. 

Juniperas communis grows extensively in Oregon and in the extreme 
northern parts of this State. It is a low, spreading shrub, and of very 
little use. 

The Oupressus macrocarpa (Monterey cypress) is found m Monterey 
county exclusively, and it is there confined to the locality called " Cy- 
press Point." The tree is spreading, its branches overhanging each 
other, and forming a dense mass. It grows fifty feet in height. This 
Oupressus macrocarpa is so well known here, and so extensively culti- 
vated, that it is unnecessary to give a full description. It is one of the 
easiest cultivated, and is in many respects a deserving tree. 

The Oupressus Goveniana is found in Monterey and San Diego, it grow- 
ing from five to ten feet high. Small trees of from six to seven inches 
in height have been found cone-bearing. 

Another Oupressus, which is found near Mendocino, is as yet unde- 
termined. ^ , . . ^ ^ . 

Also, the Oupressus growing near Clear Lake is m want of a name and 

full description. -m • i ^ - ht - 

Torreya Oalifornia (nntmeg), which is found near Ukiah and m Mann 
County [also, near Napa.— Ed.] The foliage is very large, and of a 
shining dark green color. The berries are as large as a pigeon's Qgg, 
and are inclosed in a husk. The nut resembles the well known nutmeg. 
The Taxus brevifoUa (yew) is a beautiful evergreen growing near the 
Coast Eange and on the Sierras, two thousand feet above the level of 
the sea. This graceful tree, with its light, vivid green foliage, and its 
drooping branches, grows to the height of thirty feet. The berries con- 
taining the seeds are, when ripe, of a red color. It is a tree worthy of 
very extensive cultivation. 

Ephedra antisypMlitica is a new species, resembling the well known 
Oytisus; it is a spindling growing shrub of from five to ten feet high, 
and found principally near San Diego and Mono Lake. 
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OBSERVATIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 



RELATIVE TO 



OALIFOENIA BOOTS AND BULBS. 



BY DR. A. KELLOGG. 



To illustrate by example, let ns "consider the lilies how they grow. 
Pirst. premising that observations made by respective ii]C[uirers m varied 
climates, soils, localities, etc., will ever leave ample room for diversities 
of opinion, and practical adaptation of principles. With this general 
proviso, we submit the following remarks: 

In a climate like ours, clearly discriminated by a wet and long dry 
season, we find these bulbs located, say about six to ten inches deep; 
the vital fibers, or true roots, shoot downwards ten inches to a foot 
below this point, in search of food and moisture; thus radiating from 
the leading germinal end of mostly oblong scaly bulbs— the respectively 
dormant fibers that have " closed in " serving as stays, etc. Is it not evi- 
dent then, that such bulbs require a fiowerpot at least eighteen inches 
deep? Hence, ordinary pots must be utterly useless, or worse— cramp- 
ing or inadequate to meet the primary natural indications. Let any 
one take an improvised five-gallon kerosene or alcohol tin can, or the 
like, which is good enough, not to say the best, cut out one end and 
nail narrow slats around the upper margin to add symmetry, avoid 
unsightly dents, and for convenience in handling; and if one slat is 
dressed, paint the name, to avoid annoyance of displaced labels; paint 
rudely inside and out, to preserve; punch say at least three large holes 
in the bottom; plant, as in nature, in any good soil well composted, and 
set your can, keg, or crock in a shallow pan of water. You will soon 
have the pleasure of seeing a stout stem, of the size of your thumb, 
rising up and "rejoicing as a strong man to run a race," and flowering 
gorgeously. Let it generally be observed here, once for all, that m 
California underground irrigation, or water supply from beneath, is the 
requisite rule or law to be observed, especially in their advanced stage 
of growth. Many California plants are not only injured but killed out^ 
right by spraying beneath our California sun. To illustrate these prin- 
ciples, let us take a few other examples, to show that if a plant spends 
its vital force searching for requisite food or moisture; or, if the law of 
supply be reversed, efforts baulked, or attained at too great an expendi- 
ture little or nothing else can be accomplished. Abronia arenaria, as 
the specific name indicates, grows in sand. If found on deep sand-drifts 
of the bay shore of San Francisco, or inland, it shoots down a stout 
fusiform root of indefinite length, but often poor and puuy is the top, 
that creeps not far from the crown, with perhaps few flowers and httlc 
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fruit. But mulch a moist, black, brackish, cracky soil with only six or 
eight inches of sand, and it will go down to or a little into it, spread 
abroad its forked subdivisions and fibers almost or quite horizontally; 
the crown sprouts now run riotouslj^, mantling the sand with vines full 
of pink flowers in fruitful umbels unnumbered. Often one spray of 
water above will kill it entirely; or, the root remaining, it will sometimes 
come up and flourish again if surface irrigation is neglected, even two 
years afterwards. A similar short horizontal spread of root is seen 
with alfalfa on tule or lands fairly shaking and rocking with a peaty 
carpet; and so of a thousand roots, otherwise exceedingly deep and 
prone to delve. The legitimate, practical inferences we leave to the 
good sense of every enlightened stock raiser, farmer, and cultivator. 
Let us return, then, and review the rationale involved rektive to bulbs, 
and also consider other facts, and, if possible, answer such queries as 
cast a shadow over the path of inquiry. 

There are not only tides in the ocean but in the earth, air, ethers, and 
the seasons as they roll, as well as "in the affairs of men" — a season of 
harvest, resting, and repose. Anon, the rippling raintides bear away 
the raw material and soluble salts from above; but when the return 
Spring tides begin fairly to set in — say from about the last of May or 
in June — when, for all intents and purposes, the rains have ceased, 
then, prompted by the Divine law of just reciprocity, the tidal waves 
return, laden with Winter's wealth, commingled and fitted for the varied 
uses of plants that people the earth. 

The import of all this is, that henceforth the commercial current 
should be towards and not from the hungry and thirsty mouths or radi- 
cle spongioles; otherwise, they perish or pine, with feeble struggling, 
or sickly efforts, to maintain a precarious existence. 

Florists are apt to complain that many of our bulbs, ere they bloom, 
lose one essential beauty of plants, viz. : their radicle leaves, which, they 
say, " dry up and leave the stems looking naked and bare." Where this 
is the charmed law and order of development, it is better some than the 
barren fig tree's fate, and I suppose we must submit. But let us lift our 
eyes to their history a moment, and see if light arises. They ai^e fre- 
quently found upon exposed hills and slopes, rocks, etc., descending 
down dry and very hot valleys, into debris and alluvial bottoms, where 
sand or loam with underground moisture abounds. The very same 
plants are seen to rejoice best where they find some shade and shelter; 
otherwise, they bespeak a struggle for existence, i. e., their leaves pre- 
maturely or naturally dry up early to save exhaustion. In half shades, 
along high banks and slopes, contiguous to creeks, with adequate sub- 
soil moisture, we see Cyclobothra alba, with long and beautiful glaucous 
leaves, say an inch and a half wide, eighteen inches to two feet in 
length accompanying the flowers, ten to twenty in number; the golden 
C. jDulchella and most others tolerate more sun and drought, with their 
companions the manzanita (Arctostaphplos glauca), oaks, etc., near whose 
shades it is want to linger; but its best forms love rich, rocky, half 
shady drains — leaf and flower companions to the close. Witness 
Seubertia laxa, two to four feet high; the same Diehelostemas and 
Brodioeas, ten to fifty flowers, and green leaves in similar grace and 
completeness of beauty. The list might be extended beyond the reader's 
patience; what we desire to say and impress is, that the same plants 
exposed are barely one quarter as large, and no green leaves at all, or 
at best a poor apology; and so of numberless others. 

What is the lesson the facts teach? Surely that the gardener and 
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florist should Imitate their very level best; and ^ ZXTSri^'^^e 
cult to exceed the higher standard. ^^J. P^^^f ' ^^^Ves it would be 

That is a pertinent question; but, first ^ow do we P^o^^^ ^^^ ^^ 

loose soils where we -«!|,f '^ Pl^^^^^^^ru'sfneed be ^a^ked^or tramped 
in their native matrix. The soil then 'f";f\^ff^". " jf foundry; or even 
firmly and uniformly, as one would pack a mo dm the tounary, 

inore%o in soils of -« S'^-^* i'^Sulties''that& out the best qualities 
It is the life struggles with diffio"lti«« f ^^ ^"^^f. ^ ^^rn of the Great 
of the man— the fruits and flowers, roots, and O'^^'^^' j'*';."^", _. .pi^or 
Mother. Eesistance above i.acts below, gives spre^^^^^^^^^^^ 
in the direction of least resistance, at this f ^e^.^'f, r,f^^® f' .^ be kept 

florist, in his undue solicitude, be ^^^^ *« ^^^l' ^°^se iie flood too eon- 
its roots found a fair supply of water from beneath. 
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BY DK. H. H. BEHR. 



There is a pervading opinion in this country that our cereals, as well 
as warden fruits, are nearly exempt from the ravages of insects injurious 
to ?eA'etation. To a certain extent, and for the present, this supposi- 
tion might hold good, and for good reasons. California is a new eoun- 
try that never ^before had either agriculture or horticulture ot any 
amount, and the plants that now are cultivated are all foreign, the soil 
to none of them being native of California. ^ 

So it is clear that the exemption from insect ravages is not a happy 
peculiarity of California, as it has been represented by some learned 
gentleman, but a transient state common to countries where extensive 
Cultivation is of recent date, and refers to plants not indigenous to the 

There is a law in the economy of nature which, perhaps, may be 
called '^the balance of power," for it is antagonistic to the preponder- 
ance of any particular species, tending to the extirpation of others, in 
the animal kingdom, it is chiefly this law that sends epidemics to deci- 
mate certain species, when by predominant multiplication ^J^fy ^^^^^^^^^ 
to supersede the others j in the vegetable kingdom, it is chiefly by the 
existence of certain insect parasites on certain plants which are multi- 
plied in the same proportion in which, by a one-sided cultivation, the 
plants on which they feed attain an undue preponderance. 

Now, these insect species will sometimes immigrate with a new culti- 
vation, and others, being indigenous and feeding on certain plants, will 
adapt themselves to the introduced plant and prefer it to the native one, 
on which they formerly fed. • . ^ 

Starting from this point of view, it will perhaps be of some interest 
to watch the ravages of some insect larva, on vegetables not indige- 
nous to our soil. „ -, . -T^ . -J 

i-irst— Carpoiapsa pomana, L. A maggot that feeds, in Europe, mside 
of apples, which fruit is disfigured by its ravages. This species evi- 
dently is introduced, and till now has proven harmless, as its rarity 
prevents disfiguration to any extent. The first specimen of this little 
moth I received from Dr. Cooper, well known for his valuable work on 
California birds. Since then I caught only one other specimen, two 

years since. . -, • - 

This little moth passes through many generations during two years, 
and only from Fall to Winter the caterpillar feeds in the fruit. From 
Spring till Fall it is found in decaying wood, underneath the bark ot 
apple trees J and here is the weak point of the species. We can cheek 
their progress by not allowing any sick fruit tree to remain m our gar- 
dens for in doing so we cut ofl' the means of their larva sustenance for 
at least two generations, during which it feeds on the decaying wood of 
the sick and ^superannuated trees. 
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Second— Cidaria epilobii (Behr). This neatly-marked geometra was 
in former time a great rarity, when its caterpillar fed only on the dif- 
ferent species of the epilobium; but since the fuchsias have made their 
appearance in our gardens this cidaria left the native plant and fancied 
the exotic, in such a way that they became troublesome to our culti- 
vators. 

This is an interesting circumstance, as it affords another proof ot the 
close affinity of epilobium and fuchsia (proved besides by the larva of 
deilephila lineata), and, too, by the larva adopting the colors of the 
petioles of the species of fuchsia on which it feeds, so that in some spe- 
cies the larva keeps green, and others showing a red dorsal stripe, mim- 
icking the same coloration in some of the fuchsia varieties. 

Third— Tetracis sp. The caterpillar of this undescribed geometra is 
very commonly found in gardens, where it chiefly aifects rose leaves, 
ivy, and most of all the ISfew Zealand varieties. As I never found this 
caterpillar anywhere else but in gardens and on cultivated shrubbery, 
I expect the insect exotic, and introduced together with some ornamen- 
tal shrubbery. Nevertheless, it is possible that, like the cidaria epilobii, 
it may be a native of California, and only has adapted itself to the above 
named plants. . . 

The caterpillar lies in spun-up leaves, hy which circumstance it dis- 
figures the shrub which it inhabits considerably. It transforms between 
spun-up leaves into a white chrysalis (a very rare coloration in the 
group), and diifers sufficiently from other species of tetraeis to consti- 
tute, perhaps, even the type of a new genus, intermediate between 
urapterga and tetraeis. 

As to remedies against the cidaria and tetraeis larva, I would recom- 
mend protection to insectiverous birds that may breed in the garden, as 
they are known to destroy a great number of geometrida larvae, com- 
monly called canker-worms. 
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OUR FORESTS. 



BY EZRA S. CABR, PROF, OF AGRICULTURE, ETC., UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 



At a recent meeting of the Oakland Farmers' Club, Hon. J. W. Dwi- 
ndle read an admirable paper, embodying his observations on tree 
planting, during an extended tour in Europe. His remarks have a 
direct bearing upon the question of the hour, viz: how shall we jAant 
our streets and the borders of our farms, in the moat permanently useful 
and economical manner? And he also gave us much information con- 
cerning the success of the work of rehabilitating the wastes created by 
a rude and selfish civilization. It is civilization of a certain sort which 
is rapidly disforesting this country, and unfitting it for the purposes of 
agriculture. 

In Europe trees are planted on worn-out lands, to renew them. A 
gentleman in Germany told Mr. Dwinelie that his family owned large 
plantations of trees. The oldest ofthemhad been planted about twenty- 
five years, the last would be ripe for use at one hundred and twenty-five 
years old, yielding three per cent per year on the investment, which is 
the usual rate for secure loans. The science of forestry, as illustrated 
in older countries, shows that it is quite possible for man to make repa- 
ration for the injury he has done to the wild beauty of nature.- But all 
such work is trifling, in importance and results, when com|)ared with 
that which we are called to do in preservation of our noble tbrests, the 
source of almost boundless wealth to future generations. 

Twenty years ago the amount of timber consumed in England was 
etimated at one hundred and fifteen million dollars, equal to the whole 
value of our foreign imports at that time, and of this, eighty million 
dollars was home grown. Oak plantations, at the common rate of forty 
trees to the acre, averaged two thousand two hundred dollars per acre 
in value. During the last twenty years, if we turn our attention to our 
own country, we shall find that the price of wood has quadrupled 
between the Atlantic and the Mississippi, a region once covered with 
immense forests. Nearly all the most valuable varieties for manufac- 
turing purposes are exhausted, and the present 8upj)ly is derived from 
the northern States of the interior, at a half dozen difierent points, 
where the work of destruction is going on with amazing rapidity. At 
points remote from transportation a frightful waste annmalh^ goes on, 
by the girdling of trees. The rejDort of the Commissioner on Agricul- 
ture, for eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, sets down the available 
timber lands in the portion of country above alluded to, as one hundred 
million acres. The savored and planed lumber in the States east of the 
Mississippi, in eighteen hundred and sixty, amounted to four hundred 
and fifty million cubic feet, while that consumed in fencing, buildings, 
manufactures, and cord-wood increased this i' yield'' for thc| vear to 
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^ix billion cubic feet. Taking the timber tracts together, good and 
bad the avei-age Snot more than six thousand solid fee* to the acre, 
or in other wfrds, the necessities of the population east of the Mis- 
sis's ppirequird the destruction of one million acres of woodland for 
?hat year During the previous ten years the increase of cleai-ed land 
amounted to twenVeigW million four hundred and twenty-eight thou- 
Tud file hundred and fifty-one acres. Allowing three sevenths of this 
to have been prairie or other lands destitute of wood, we have an 
rnntrclSnng^f two milUon acres, ^he increase of population and 
their increasing wants would consume, m less than fatty yeais, e,eiy 
lorp of forest in all that wide region. 

Between the Mississippi and the Sierra Kevada we bave no considei^- 
able forests, and already the planting of these ^^^^^^t^frairNebrasla 
attention of the great body of agriculturists ^^^J^^^^^^f .^"fj^f f ^ng 
More trees both fruit and timber, have been planted in these young 
States than in anv other part of the Union. Further west there ,s 
scarcely timber eiiough to supply the wants of mining enterprises alone, 
until we re^ch the fo^rests of t\ie Pacific coast. The word " inexhausti- 
We '' hLs been so often applied to them that only a careful examination of 
cimm^-ciar and other st^aLtics may seem to justify ^^^^ -^^-f ^^.^^/^t 
scientific men in California and elsewhere have been giving to i the last 
few rears The public lands in California, Oregon, and Washington 
haVbeen'so faiMespassed upon that the strong arm of the National 
Government is needed to save them from spohation. 

Ther are millions of acres in California worthless for any purpose 
bufthe growth of timber, which are bfng .rapidly trans ormed by pri- 
vate owners into wastes where no water is— great patches ot aesola- 
tioi' uncSed by the ripple of mountain streams, but torn by the 
ana-er of devastating mountain torrents. 

Forests are the mothers of rivers, the great regulators of the d.stu- 
budon of moisture. The ocononiic <iaestions i-ol-^ in --P- -na- 
tion involve those of climate and population. The soi , in many casos 
has been made by the trees which grew upon it; and the permanent 
a<tricuTturrpVosperityof a country must depend upon the proportion 
of i^ts Sto?7 kept entirely in forests, or equivalent plantations 

it lowe'^or meaner purpose of the vegetable world, as SchUeden 
says is doubtless to serve the material requirements ot indmdua men 
nnd societies; its loftier uses are seen in the regulation ot physical pro- 
cesses whch concern whole countries, regions, and generations These 
are :Un7the greatest questions with ^^ich the scientist and the^ leg. ^ 
1-itor have now to deal. The popular intelligence of the country is 
manifestly uneqnal to it, for the laws of vegetable meteorology are, as 
vet Uttle unStood^ and no time is to be lost, if, in our seltish grasp 
J'^hl^^^dZT^vZ -.ni advantage, we are rapidly anfitting the land 
for the occupation of a developed and spirituaUzcd civilization. How 
we 2e to seriout this work of protecting our forests and preserving 
the tinio equil brium between the animal and vegetable inhabitants of 
Sis I^t oTtho planet, will be made the subject of future commumca- 
tions. 
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SAN LORENZO, ALAMEDA COUNTY. 



READ BEFORE THE HORTICUIiTURAL SOCIETY. 



San Lorenzo is a small town or village, with possibly a population of 
not more than one hundred. It has a school house and Post Office, two 
hotels or boarding houses, one large store, and a blacksmith shop, per- 
haps the most extensive in the county, under the special supervision of 
Mr. Henry Smyth, The first objects" that attract the traveler's atten- 
tion in passing through this beautiful valley are the many extensive 
fruit orchards, producing nearly every variety of fruit. But I will 
leave these fine orchards at rest,, as they are at present, and speak of 
ornamental trees and shrubs. It is gratifying to all who have any 
regard for horticulture to know that nearly all the intelligent farmers 
in this locality have more or less trees planted for shade and shelter, 
and the beautifying of their homes, while all are convinced of the neces- 
sity for planting more every year. So much has been said on the sub- 
ject of planting trees, and the many benefits to be derived from so 
doing, that one would think there could be no more room for further 
suggestions. 

ISfevertheless, the majority of the j^eople are indolent and heedless 
regarding this grand branch of industry j we must, therefore, reiterate 
the subject, and try to assert the good of having a few trees on every 
farm. Would that every farmer in this county could be induced to see 
and appreciate, as I do, the many advantages to be derived, and the 
comfort that would be afforded to their stock, both Winter and Summer, 
by having a row of Monterey cypress, pines, eucalypti, or acacias around 
his farm. What a pretty boundary line any of those trees would make, 
and w^hat comfort it would afford to the animals that roam within its 
limits. In some large and rather elevated fields here there are a few 
oak trees remaining, and under these can be seen the cattle and horses 
sheltering during the Summer, they having no other comfort or protec- 
tion from the cold westerly winds and the burning hot sun but these 
few native oaks which nature has j)rovided. By this every intelligent 
man must perceive the benefit to be derived from having some trees on 
his land. In this country there can be no excuse, blessed as we are 
with such a temperate climate, and possessing soil which is noted for its 
fertility and productiveness, and where almost every variety of tree will 
grow and thrive better than in any other part of the world. My expe- 
rience here, during the period of one year and nine months, has enabled 
me to report how many of the ornamental trees and shrubs grow and 
prosper in this locality. In April, eighteen hundred and seven ty-one, I 
had occasion to plant a variety of evergreen trees and shrubs, such as 
Monterey cypress, pines, blue gums, acacias in variety, melaieucas in 
variety, pittosporums in variety, lauristinus, and many other trees and 
shrubs which I will not wait to particularize. All these have done well. 
During the Summer of eighteen hundred and seventy-one I watered 
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theo^ all once a week ^^-^.^-X^, .VraLV^^^^^^^^ 
have not lost a tree or »l^f "^^-t^.^^^^^p^t yoh-they are now twenty- 
gum trees, when planted, were t^^Jf f^^^* J^-^ sis inches in diameter, 
five feet, the trunks, on an a^«™S^' Jf,^^f;"'"« e than two and a half 
The Monterey cypress were very s^^^i^' ^°*™Xt well developed, and 
feet high-they are now from t^^'^l^ *« ^^^^^^^ are aTso very fast grow- 
pretty ornamental trees^ SyL*\U rVr"«nS^are^fine, strong 

ing trees. 4" l^^^i'^'/^ig^fi ^'ornamental trees in a few years 
growing varieties, and "J^ke nne o ^^^. planting around 

They are also well f^^Pt/J [^^ Some people complain that they are 
farms, as they grow so ^«P;^f]^'^^<;™be taken care of. In my opinion 
straggling growing t^^^^'^^'it have not been any trees introduced into 
this is wrong. I believe there ha^e ^^^ ho better or grow more bushy 
this country which, to the .f ««?^ /^^^^^^^ 'f f^' tr^il, as in all other 
by discreetly using the ^^f.Z^'l\Z°el^^ iudgment used in pruning, 
work, there must be some l^t* « f f^'^^^j^^ifi ^^any trees. Bv the above 
as the i--f rienced may m^^^^^^^^^^ , g,owth of twenty 

£rSg*one%o:/rd ti^toiths^ and the Monterey cypress from 

%*n°tS^nJ5 it was the opinion of many th^* tree^would J^^^^^^^^^^ 
unless watered during the Summer ^«^*\«;.^Xubs which have been 
established fact that "^^^ly^i ^J^^J^^^rdrnarv treatment during the 
introduced here will grow well ^X«!Ih at anv of the San Francisco 
first year; and these can be purchased at any o^^^^^ 
xiurseVies at from twenty-five to thirty dollars per J'^ : ^^-^^ tave 

size-therefore there should be no ti"^«J^°f ',!'"^ f^^ flowering plants. 

fallen, in planting out *-- ^^/'^^^.^^rcomfortable By all leans I 
These will make your home ^^PP^^^^^ comio ^ ^^^ ^^^^^ 

would recommend planting ^^.^ai'lyas possible ^ 8^.^^ ^^^^ ^ 

will commence to grow by the first dawn oi op S' ^ ^^ 

good start before t?^«„ J^{ -^^.^tty '^U nee^d noThfr care^ 
hoed frequently during the bummer, tnoy wm 

P. J. FOED. 
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FIRST SEMI-ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 



RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

1. The exhibition will commence on Thursday, August twenty-second, 
and close on Saturday, September seventh. 

Articles offered for eomiDetition, according to premium Jist, must be 
entered on or before Tuesday, August twentieth, and delivered before 
twelve o'clock, on Thursday, August twenty-second. 

Cut flowers, competing for premiums, under Class lii, mus. bo deliv- 
ered before twelve o'clock, noon, of Friday, August twenty-third 

Eouquets and floral designs, under Class VII, must be dehvered before 
twelve o'clock, noon, on Tuesday, August twenty-seventh. 

2. All articles must be properly named and entered m the name ot 
the grower or owner. t ^ ^^ +i. • 

3 "Exhibitors are requested to present to the Secretary a list ot their 
contributions, and to state whether they are for competition or not. 

4. All articles for competition must have been produced by the exhib- 
itor or have been in his possession for at least six weeks. 

5 Competition for premiums is open to all. An entrance lee of ten 
per cent of the premium competed for must be paid to the Secretary by 
exhibitors who are not members of the societ}:-, on or before the day ot 

opening. ^^^.^^^^ received for exhibition will be entirely under the con- 
trol of the Committee of Arrangements, who will give tiiem their proper 
places and take all possible care to return them uninjured. 

7 No person or nersons shall be entitled to receive more than one 
premium ibr the same specimen of plants, flowers, fruits, vegetables, etc. 
If any specimen has obtained a premium in a collection it shall not be 
credited to the same person in another collection, nor shall any premium 
be awarded to a single variety which may be included in any ot the col- 
lections. , , . 1 -^ 

8 No article on exhibition will be entitled to a premium unless it pos- 
sesses points of superiority; and the judges are strictly required tc 
withhold premiums if, in their opinion, the articles exhibited do not 

merit them. , , . ^t • iv-<- 

9 Articles of a suitable character, not mentioned m the premium list 
will be received, and, if thought deserving, will be recommended toi 

^^lo!^ A^premium will not be awarded when the article is not worthy 
in case there is no competition. , , . . ., 

11 After the judges have made, their awards, the prize specimens wil 
be labeled, and cards with the names of exhibitors will then be placec 
on their articles. * -. i i u 

12 Articles for exhibition must be entered and staged by numbers 
and no cards bearing the names of the exhibitors can be attached t( 
them before the awards are made public. ^ ^ ., , ^ 

13. Dishes, glasses, and vases, for the di^p^^ of fruits and flowers 
will be furnished by the soci|5^^ ^^^^^^ ^^ LjOOQ IC 
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14 All premiums that are not claimed within three months after the 

.iz o'd standra: as far as p Jticable, and their docis.ou, m all cases, will 

"^'iT^in auction sale may bo hold after the close of the exhibition for 
the disposal of such articles as the exhibitors may wish to bell. 

APPOINTMENT OP JUDGES. 

-FX'lvbitors corapetinff for premiums will meet on the evening of the 
°'ji!,;r«nti'."bf IW and exhibitor in the .amc ci.s.. 

AWAKDS. 

and announced on the following aay. 

THE EXHIBITION, 

ThP Horticaltural Hall was opened to the public on Thursdaj^ 

.n^t.\':s.....w.^b«»b.,* 

rK5»at, Se'^go^id'nt 'ofL .o.i,ty, mad« tl>c following r.- 

marks : 

Ladies and Gentlemen: It behooves me as President of the society, 
*^T.S:<^ itr r^^d^ nSr/ofl ScS: w^hose object and design 

ever BteiS"! and the society consists to-day of seventy regular, five 

Afrv,n,^rV Institute our first exhibition, which was an acknowledged 
^ .tr A Sab e' library has been established, containing over two 
r ^,ld .flumes on agriculture, horticulture, >and systematic botany 
Tn thetocie y" readin^room are constantly kept on file, for the use of 
?ts niembeisfthirty different leading periodicals on agriculture and hor- 
ticulture. j,^gg ^f^^ g^^iety is still weak; 

it [^in ted" f n«l Vc'eral support of a generous public to become 
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more useful and more influential. Our library should be increased, and 
an herbarium of useful and ornamental plants should necessarily be 
established. 

The last State Legislature generously ap2>ropriatcd two thousand dol- 
lars, for the years eighteen hundred and seventy- two and eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy -three, each. This timely support will help materially 
in carrying; out the society's legitimate object and design. 

Under the auspices of the society is also published a monthly journal, 
devoted exclusively to the interests of horticulture, foricuiture, and 
forestry. 

The want of a suitable hall for holding our exhibitions was keenly 
felt. Fortunately, the society had, among its own members, men of 
enterprising spirit, "who came cheerfully forward and bought and fitted 
up this spacious and beautiful hall. This new society within our oM-n 
was organized and duly incorporated three months ago, and is known as 
the Horticultural Hall Association. 

All this is the work of two years j due to the energy and enterprise 
of a few members, firmly devoted to a noble and edifying cause. 

In future it is intended to hold annually two exhibitions, one in the 
Spring and one in the Fall. 
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ADDRESS OF PROFESSOR CARR. 



following eloquent opening address. 

I. . . --. ro^ cong.^^^^^^^^^^^ ::,si 5»?s 

fully illustrate our P^i-«o™^"°° f^^r Wen a place combining instruc- 
coption to adapt the Jiuropean \\ "i\?\ S'^\^;i,;^4taDces, our more mod- 
£nd^!rrb:|?n~^^^^ rri.1 the competitive horticultural 

substantial aPP^-<=<'^f «"' 'l'^!,*^^^,^ The most valuable of them are 
in your columns ot profit ^°f^ \Xch beauty woves her divine origin 
fouid in tangible mfluences byv'ch beauty o ^ ^^^ ^^^^^^i^„^ 

and claim to our homage and ^c^'^^^^'^- ^/i ' .-gts can do in the way of 
H shows not only what nurserymen -'^^d fiom s ca _ ^^^^.^^^^ ^^ ^^^ 

enlarging the bounaaries of "^tuio and i^^'^ | ^ ^-,^^,,3. cabins 

denvands%f art, but ^i^}^^,XlrXVo^ng i a substantial civili- 
dotted these barren sand hills, tneic o-" « i" 

5''»tion. «io-nificance in a scene like this— a promise of 

There is always a mora Ff^l^^^l^XVoro than the objective reality, 
better things *« ^^'^l^'^ f^frt^^.^'.^ 5 wl at is the me'aning of an 
mat- is the meaning » "<^*^^(^„^;' J, Je the firm called Providence" 

Si:tiS:r l=:^ion,^:::e X:^ art mieun., is opened 

he uses of religion, or cj-Hty or ed^^panel on which is written 
Every stone m the ,^c-,f ^'^^c^P^ '^Ss^vhich displace the worth- 
the record of the "'^f s lite the lsc.ousi witnesses of 

less wild product, the niuhup ed gfids he secret ,Uore of uses, 
nature's welcome t^ .^f.^'fJ^^^^^^^^i^lnL tendency of which is toward 
We live, wo are told, n a SO'-l^^^^W'^^f^ ^o our industries, the thou- 
x^iaterialism. ^^^c a^ >eat.on of machH.eiy ^^^^^.^^ ^^ ^^.,^ 

sands of inventions which e^T^a^ic pate me-i tio ^^^.^^.^ ^^^^._ 

are, we are told, of q^^^'^^^^^j^.^^.f^^^^^'acy of our own times, and I 
mentality in these '^^^ans o^ e the det ene w y ^^^^^ -^ things of 

notice that these mourners ^}^flJ'l^ Xean prayers-cheaper than Sir 
an immaterial value. ^ '^"^^.^^^^l^l^^-^^or than Mozart's or 
Godfrey Knellers', wno '•Ff^^.^" .^^'^^^''^trin-ed instruments and organs. 
Handel's, who prayed f ,. f ,;'' ^Xt 5h ch refuses to see the infinite, 
There is no worse inhdelu ■ t/^-^^^^^^J^;^ ^i^i^b j.^ has fashioned with 
^rt^il^SS^B -U - in'tS wScl^usly-carved outlines of the eter- 
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Bal Mils. There is a tendencj^ to exalt nature and natural beauty far 
above the products of human intellect and skill. It is the last enfran- 
chisement of thought to see in art the higher nature, and that man is 
not man until he is cultivated. 

" Earth proudly wears the Parthenon 
As the best gem upon her zone, 
And morning opes with haste her lids 
To gaze upon the pyramids. 
For, out of thought's interior sphere, 
These wonders rose to upper air; - 
And nature gladly gave them place, 
Adopted them into her race, 
And granted them an equal date 
With Andes and with Ararat.'' 

It is easy to see how much art has had to do in developing humanity 
.out of the creature man, who may be studied to-day in all his primitive 
naturalness, a tit companion for the bison of the plains. First, we see 
his superiority to the brute, not in provision for food or shelter, but m 
the decoration of his person. In colors warranted not to run, the Jr'oly- 
nesian dandy still struts in his Dolly Yarden skin a parrot tattooed on 
one side and a palm tree on the other. By and by his love of finery 
will yield to a desire for comfort; his earrings, his feathered head dress, 
and his paint will be made over to the female of his species. 

Now all the hints of nature are decrees. This savage adornment 
puts the 2:ratification of taste above the merely animal wants, and ail 
that we see as exterior of brute nature is built up with reference to 
man's hii>'her necessities and powers. This is our warrant for art. Ihe 
miiverse^is not a gallery of living pictures, a sablime mystery to move 
our awe and wonder. It is a storehouse of the noblest supplies for our 
industry and our holiness (for holiness simply means wholeness); it is a 
school for the development of our whole being. , r. ,, 

The stones lie in the quarry in smooth plates, ready, almost, ior the 
builder's hand, or to be ground into food for trees and flowers. Buried 
under the roots of the mountains, or crumbling into soils, or wrought 
into cathedrals, or carved into statues of the gods, they are pure use, 
and are as natural in one place as in another. _, . . ., , 

You remember the story of the shipwrecked Phoenician sailors, who, 
stirrinic the embers of the fire they had built on the sea shore, discov- 
ered the fused particles of sand and alkali which we call glass. It 
shared the aboriginal fate of things for a long period— that is became a 
personal ornament— but after this apprenticeship, became, first, solid air, 
and then, in the mirror, solid space, and finally, in tne telescope and the 
microscope, it became the all-seeing eye, revealing a world m every star 
and a world in everr atom! This is what it is the nature of sand, and 
alkali to become when it is married to art. This truth is illustrated at 
every step in our lives. It is a wonderful pursuit, this following of 
nature into her realized spirit, realized forms and services The silk 
worm weaves its cocoon, winding sheet, and cradle for the life that 
belono-s to its race, but does not exhaust thereby the uses of its lovely 
manufacture, which in royal robe and 'broidered banner comes into still 

Here is a volume— leather, cotton or flax, oil, and soot are its mate- 
rials; but in these the soul of Shakspeare or of Dante has been caught 
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T • '.^r.^r] Th^rA 1^ no end to these transfigurations. We can 
and i^^Pr^^e^tW we ifate reached the last or best use of anything. W e 

Ptr^ML'/nSHft'nre becomiog obsolete through the advance- 
n,P^.forthe sdoncrs A more universal knowledge of these will give a 
™ w imputr^^^^^^ as already it has to the useful, arts and to none 

'TrclaimeVS: 'aStccture is the highest of the «- --ts as it 

'^f tKt?r;ri5^ce and make's it a fit abode for earth's sovereign 

Th^L'bv whatever ^a^e it may be called, is in its infancy and will 

Ih.s ar., "35 ^"^r'y^ ij. depends upon much that is not strictly within 

, Setol^n^oTlrtu" on 'r general culture and the development of a 

*'mv hluse may be lined with cedar and camphor wood; its courts may 
i.™pd witTmosaics richer than those of the Alhambra; Aphrodite 
mav rTse in SeTpr^^ of my fountains, and Morpheus scatter poppies m 
Sf luxur ous ch^bis of rest; crystal domes and -f « -^.^ -f "f^^^ 
wL a new heaven some new tropic earth tor my delight, but it can 
iever be the "House .Beautiful " w'hile there is a beggar or an outcast 

"*it'cTat"worth, the residence of the Duke of D;--^i-'^*^^^^„,t;^,t 
X ♦. -fill or! wi+V. ivf^c-R from every part of the world, ine conseiv^ 
to Tcover aVacreTgrouTd,Tn Jh^h seven miles of pipes are used 
to JifitSe heat and ffrty mi es of glazed sash to keep out cold; from 
•f f«Vlivvou can look down into a forest of tropical foliage, palms, 

""'Nearer home, at Lewellyn Place, near Orange, Jv^ew Jersey, we have 
wS consider the most perfect example of what cooperation and asso- 
ciattn wm do under a democracy. Only time is needed to produce 
resTs equal to those at Chatsworth, and the hundred owners increase 
thP interest pleasure, and advantage a hundred fold. 

In oui eou try, the public park shows what est mate the people put 
upon beauty; 7has a very different and greater value than Kew, or the 

^I'numlef oT flmuS may combine to create a paradise of --1 e jy- 
ment every member of which would increase his individual capital in 
TntribuS to the enjoyment of all. This is democracy, social and 
const act yt. The meaning of that word is continually enlarging. Our 
wltherrsaid it meant liberty and equality, and that equality meant 
the equa standing of man, as man, before his Maker. Now we mean 
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by it, "the quality of the quantity, the whole, the royalty, the imperial 
attributes of the peoj)le." 

The idea of perfected manhood inheres in this of popular sovereignty, 
and here is our warrant for education. Our sovereign is not merely a 
biped animal, twenty-one years of age; nor yet one further endowed 
with intellectual gifts, enabling him to secure every selfish end. Man- 
hood only is attained when these are dominated by the sovereign soul, 
" open on all sides. '^ This " freeman " will make a home suited to his 
character, enriched with all the treasures of nature and art. 

"To learn what is beautiful is the first step; to live it is the second." 

Art has its political relations; it is fostered by liberty, and all its ten- 
dencies are toward peace. '^' Bowie knives are the thorns on the human 
crab apple tree, which disappear when civilization reclaims it to sweet- 
ness." The four and a half millions of soldiers which make up the 
peace establishment of Europe — the annual cost of them, and loss 
through them, applied to industry, would fill the land with plenty. Ap- 
plied to education, it would make war impossible. Universal education 
in art would of necessity create a higher civilization. 

If the subject were not too large for the hour, I would like to show 
what horticulture especially might do in reference to popular refinement. 
It has created the rural beauty of England; it has recovered Holland 
from the sea. Originally there was only one variety of coniferous tree 
in Great Britain — the Scotch fir, xTow there are a hundred. The sea- 
coast of France, covered, like so much in this vicinity, with shifting 
sand, has been reclaimed by the culture of the pinaster. 

LEGISLATIVE PROTECTION. 

One of the recognized objects of an association of this kind should be 
to keep the duty of legislative protection and promotion of arboriculture 
before the people. And I hope to see much accomplished through the 
TJnivei^sity, where they have ample facilities for growing every useful 
tree and plant which our climate will sustain. I expect to see our rail- 
road tracks made green with turf, and pleasant with trees, instead of 
dismal stretches of noxious weeds; and their stations beautified with 
rural surroundings. 

I expect to see villages grow up in which inequality of surface and 
crookedness of streets, and '♦ eccentricities " of building will be tolerated. 
For the Germans, our masters in jestheties, to whom flowers are as 
necessary as corn, will add their Old World culture to our l^ew World 
vigor and strength. 

A small part of the money that has been expended in so-called im- 
provements, w^hich are but costly violations of taste, would make San 
Francisco one of the most pictui'esque of cities. 

Enough is wasted in shoddy display to inclose our shifting sands with 
walls of verdure, thus modifying our climate, tempering our winds, and 
making it as healthful as beautiful. And enough is worse than wasted 
to build and sustain our temples of art and learning, our parks and public 
gardens, and make the fairer Athens of which the poet dreamed. 

We only need to feel that these things, just as much as our banks and 
railroads, arc factors in civilization. Nor can we boast of what nature 
has done for us until she is justified of her children — 



*' Who toil to leave as their "bequest 
An added beauty to the earth." - 
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ARTICLES EXHIBITED. 



Class I.— Plants. 

JlJonot greenhouse -/ conservat^^^^^^^^ Uec^ 

ornamental foliage P^f *«/ ^^^^il^' J^f new and rare plants; co ection of 

collection of pinks. ,,,^.:,„ of flowering plants; collection of flow- 

•RvMiller&Sievers— Collection otno\^e 1 oi „jants; collection of 

Jri bu/bous plants; -llefX ^^r^f fachsfas; Collection of double 
Pernt; collection of coleus; c°^^^^';*T„?Uranimns; collection of zonale 
Jraniums; collection of ^"^"^g^f/itoJas collection of auriculas and 
feraniums collection of flowering begona^^^ co ^_^^_^^^^^_ ^^ 

■^r E. L. Beimer-Collection of Aoj-^ng plants in IJ^^^^^^ 
of evergreens indigenous to Australia; collea^^^^^ ^,^^ 

forJgnf collection of ^P-^^^f/^^P^Sad^g plants ; collection of hardy 
house a'nd conservatory; f;Oll2SoV of cUmW plants; collection of 
ornamental foliage plants; ^01.^^^;'°" ,^' „ . collection of roses, m pots, 

By E. Meyer-CoUection of l^'^.^^^rjeo-ated-leaf begonias; collec- 

specimen plants. ^^^^^ n.-Miso.LLA.KO.s. 

Bv E L Eeimer-Eustic hanging baskets; wire hanging baskets. 

By e'. Meyer-Flower f^l^l^^^^^J^'Z'sim for a suburban garden. 
Bv F A. Miller— Miniature S^i uen , oei=i^ i of grottoes. 

g- Seyer & Beimer-Miniatui^^;ardei^ lockeiy.^ ^^. ^^^^^^. 

By G. H. Gruenhagen k Co.— t:raiacn na 

'"by's. Tonnar, of San Jose-Paistic work. 

By Hill, of 2N;apa-Kustie worlc. ^ ^^^.^ 

g- g^l^el^if-^clliS^^^^^ eincs. 
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By Buckley Brothers, of Hopeton, Merced County— Samples of cotton 
plants from a field of two hundred and fifty acres. 

By the California Cotton Growers' and Manufacturers'' Association—' 
Samples of cotton plants raised at Bakersfield, Kern County. 

By J. ISTeumann— Silk culture, in all its branches, from the hatchm, ; 
of the eggs to the reeling of the silk. 

By George West, of Stockton— Samples of California port wine; sam- 
ples of California sherry wine. 

By the United Anaheim Wine Growers' Association, of Anaheim- 
Samples of brandy; samples of white wine; samples of angelica wine 
samples of port wine; samples of red wine. 

Class IV.— Cut Flowers. 

By E. L. Eeimer— General display of cut flowers; collection of cm 
roses. 

By F. Ludemann & Co.— General display of cut flowers; collection ot 
cut roses; collection of cut pansies; collection of cut phloxes. 

By Miller & Sievers— Collection of gladiolus; collection of cut roses; 
collection of cut pansies; collection of cut dahlias. 

By E. A. Upton— Collection of cut dahlias; collection of gladiolus. 

By JST. Malmgren — Collection of cut dahlias. 

By J. M. Thompson — Collection of gladiolus. 

Class Y. — Yegetables. 
By Italian Company — General collection of vegetables. 
Class YI.—Fruits. 

By Z. W. Moore, of San Francisco— General collection of fruit. 

By John Rock, of San Jose — Collection of twelve varieties of apples; 
collection of twelve varieties of pears; collection of twelve varieties of 
plums; collection of nectarines; collection of prunes; collection of 
quinces; collection of strawberries; collection of blackberries; general 
collection of fruit. 

By James Eutter, of Sacramente— Collection of table grapes. 

By A. S. Greenlaw, of Sacramento — Collection of apples. 

By E. F, Aiken, of Sacramento— Collection of fruit. 

By E. B. Woodward, of ISTapa-Col lection of apples; collection of 
pears; collection of table grapes. 

By W. B. & G. West, of Stockton— Collection of wine grapes; general 
collection of grapes. 

By Carrington, of Florin— Collection of foreign grapes. 

By Br. J. Strentzel, of Martinez— Collection of oranges and lemons. 

By Colonel Warren, of San Francisco— Fruit of the mespilus japonica 

By T. K. Stewart, of Sacramento— Specimens of apples, pears, oranges, 
and plums. . 

By L. A. Gould, of Santa Clara— Collection of desiccated iruits; bou- 
quets. 

By E. L. Eeimer — ^;Pyramid bouquet. 

By E. Mayer — Funeral wreath and cross; floral decoration, r^ 
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By August Puhem-Two baskets of flowers; bride and bridal bou- 
^tj^ ^^ill'^Eotrtson-Table bou<iuets; wreath and cross; round 

bouquets. 

Class VIII— Art. 

By Mrs. A. O. Cook-Preserved flowers; Autumnal foliage; wax 

^T Mrs. Jane B. Cotter-Artificial flowers; wax fruit. 
By Es iomanse-Paintings of fruits and flowers. 
B? Miss Bessie M. Harrold-Water hhes of wax. 
By Mrs. C. D. Alden-Wax flowers and statuary. 



JUDGE ELECTED BY THE EXHIBITOES IN THE VAEIOUS 

CLASSES. 

Classes I, II, HI, IV, and V. 
Charles Stephens, F. A. Herring, C. W. Mohr. 
Classes VI and VII. 
C. Stephens, Mrs. A. O. Cook, N. Malmgren. 
Special PBEMitrMS. 
B. L. Eeimer, F. A. Miller, Charles Stephens. 
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PREMIUMS AWARDED. 



CLASS I— PLANTS. 



Articles. 



Exhibitors, 



Premiums. 



Largest and best collection of flowering plants in 
bloom 

Second largest and best collection of flowering 
plants in bloom 

Third largest and best collection of flowering 
plants in bloom 

Collection of evergreens indigenous to Australia.. 

Largest and best collection of conifergs, native and 
foreign - 

Pest and largest collection of greenhouse and con- 
servatory plants 

Second best and largest collection of greenhouse 
and conservatory plants 

Best and largest collection of bedding plants 

Best and largest collection of hardy ornamental 
foliage plants • 

Second best and largest collection of hardy orna- 
mental foliage plants 

Best and largest collection of tender ornamental 
foliage plants 

Second best collection of tender ornamental foliage 
plants 

Best and largest collection of bulbous-rooted 
plants 

Second best collection of bulbous-rooted plants.... 
Best and largest collection of tropical plants 

Best and largest collection of climbing plants 

Second best collection of climbing plants 

Best and largest collection of new and rare plants 

Second best collection of new and rare plants 

Best and largest collection of plants for hanging 
baskets and rockwork 

Best and largest collection of ferns 

Second best collection of ferns 

Best and largest collection of roses, in pots 

Second best collection of roses, in pots, not less 
than twenty varieties 

Best collection of coleus 

Second best collection of coleus 

Best and largest collection of fuchsias.. '. 

Second best collection of fuchsias 

Third best collection of fuchsias 

Best and largest collection of double geraniums... 

Second best collection of double geraniums 

Best and largest collection of variegated-leaf gera- 
niums 

Second best collection of variegated-leaf geraniums 

Best and largest collection of zonale geraniums.... 

Second best collection of zonale geraniums 

Best and largest collection of flowering begonias.. 



P. Ludemann & Co.. 



E. L. Reimer.. 



Miller & Sievers.. 
E, L. Beimer 



E. L. Beimer.. 
E. L. Reimer.. 



E. Ludcmann & Co.. 
E. L. Reimer 



E. L. Reimer 

•E. Ludemann & Co. 



Theo. Brown, of "Wood- 
ward's Gardens 



E. Ludemann & Co.. 



Miller & Sievers 

E. Ludemann & Co 

Theo, Brown, of Wood- 
ward's Gardens 

E. L. Reimer 

E. Ludemann & Co 

Miller & Sievers 

E. Ludemann & Co 



E. L. Reimer 

Miller & Sievers.. 

E. Meyer 

E. L. Reimer 



E. Ludemann & Co.. 
P. Ludemann & Co.. 

Miller & Sievers 

E. Ludemann & Co.. 

E. L. Reimer 

Miller & Sievers 

E. Ludemann & Co.. 
E. L. Reimer 



E. L. Reimer 

E. Ludemann & Co.... 

E. L. Reimer 

Miller & Sievers , 

F. Ludemann & Co 



..ipso 00 

..|30 00 

..$15 00 
..120 00 

„Uo 00 

..|30 00 

..$15 00 

,.^15 OV 

..$20 00 
..$10 00 



..$20 00 
..$10 00 

,.$10 00 

...$5 00 



...$25 00 
..$15 00 
...$10 00 
...$30 00 
...$20 00 



..$10 00 

..$20 00 
..$10 00 

..$30 00 



.,$20 00 
..$10 00 
....$5 00 
..$30 00 
..$20 00 
..$10 00 
..$20 00 
..$10 00 



O 



..$20 00 
..$10 00 
..$10 00 
...$5 00 

,.$io 00 
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Trtansactions of the 

Class I— Continued. 



Articles. 



Exhibitors. 



Second best collection of flowering begonias. ....... ^ 

Best V^ largest collection of ^^^^^^^^^5..!?!. -^ 

BeTindtogesVcS^^^^^^ 

mules : 

Best collection of pansies -. 

Second best collection oi pansies.,. 

Best and largest collection of verbenas 

Second best collection of verbenas 

Best and largest collection ot pinl^s.. 

Best and largest collection of petunias 

Best and largest collection of cactus 

Second best collection of cactus.-....-. •♦ 

Bes? collection of plants, in tbi-fe-incb pots. ....... ^ 

Best collection of best grown plants, not less than 

Be'Ltlflfectionof*^^^^^^^^^^ 



Miller & Sievers 

E. Meyer 

Miller & Sievers 

Miller & Sievers 

P. Ludemann & Co. 

Miller & Sievers 

E.Meyer ...•••♦ 

F. Ludemann & Co 

Miller & Sievers 

Miller & Sievers 

E. Meyer 

E. L. Reimer 

E. L. Reimer 

E. Meyer 

Miller & Sievers.... 



Premiums. 



..^5 00 

.$10 00 

.§10 00 
ilO 00 

..45 00 
.810 00 
...S5 00 
.810 00 
.§10 00 
,.§10 00 
,...S5 00 

..$io 00 

..^20 00 

..SIO 00 

..|25 00 



CLASS II.-MISCELLANEOUS. 



Articles. 



Best arranged pair of rustic banging bask^^^^^^ -. 
Best arranged pair of wire hangmg baskets.... 

Best arranged wire flower stand 

Best miniature garden...... - 

Rpcond best miniature garden... ••♦• ••• 

Best exbfbition of wirework for flower culture, 

Best exhibit of rustic work • 

Best design for a suburban garden 

Second best design for a garden 

Best arranged fern case 

Best rockery •• • 

Best collection of coniferae cones 



Exhibitors. 



E. L. Reimer 

E. L. Reimer 

E. Meyer 

Reimer & Meyer 

Miller & Sievers. ...... ...•< 

G. H. Gruenhagen & Co 

S. S. Tonnar 

E. A. Miller 

C. W. Mohr 

E. Meyer 

Reimer & Meyer 

C. Stephens 



Premiums. 



^35 00 

$10 00 

|lO 00 

175 00 

140 00 

....Diploma. 

..: $20 00 

|20 00 

|10 00 

|20 00 

|50 00 

|10 00 
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Articles. 




Premiums. 



Best and largest display of cut flowers. 

Second best display of cut flowers 

Best collection of gladiolus 

Best collection of roses 

Second best collection of roses '. 

Third best collection of roses 

Best collection of pansies 

Second best collection of pansies 

Best collection of dahlias ; 

Second best collection of dahlias 

Best collection of phloxes 

Best collection of hollyhocks 



E. Ludemann & Co.. 

E. L, Reimer 

Miller & Sievers 

E. L. Reimer 

Miller & Sievers 

F. Ludemann & Co.. 

Miller & Sievers 

F. Ludemann & Co.. 

E. A. Upton 

N. Malmgren 

E. Ludemann «fe Co.. 
E. Ludemann & Co.. 



|15 0() 

HO 00 

$10 00 

$10 00 

$6 00 

$3 00 

$3 m 

$1 0© 

$15 00 

$5 00 

$5 00 

....Diploma. 



CLASS IV.— ERUITS. 



Articles. 


Exhibitors. 


Premiums. 


Tloef- «nrl liiTO-fkcf <^Allf>ftinn of fViiits 


Z.W.Moore 

A, S. Greenlaw 

John Rock • 


$50 00 


Tlckot onrl laro'<:><;t pnllf»<^tif'>n of* finnlp'^ 


$20 00 




$10 0(1 


"Rucf anrl lar(TA«;t /^rtllfotion of DParS -... 


R. B. Woodward 

,Iohn Rock 

John Rock 

John Rock 


$20 00 


T^Act +wa1 vfi x'flT'if»tip<4 of ^>paT^ 


$10 00 


Rttct nnf? Iflrcrpftt follpotion of Dlum* 


$10 00 




$5 00 




John Rock 


$5 00 




John Rock 


$5 00 


Best and largest collection of foreign grapes 

Second best collection of foreign grapes 

Best ten varieties of wine grapes 

Best six varieties of table grapes 


W. B. & G. West 

Carrington 

W. B. & G. West 

R. B. Woodward 


$20 00 

$10 00 

$10 00 

$5 00 



CLASS V.-BOUQUETS. 



Articles. 



Best two baskets of flowers 

Best pyramid bouquet 

Best two round bouquets 

Best four table bouquets 

Best two wedding bouquets 

Best funeral wreath 

Second best funeral wreath 

Best crojis..... ••••■ 

Second l)est cross 

Best floral decoration 

Digitized 

71 



Exhibitors. 



Premiums. 



A, Duhem, with 

Miller & Sievers i $15 00 

E. L. Reimer : $5 00 

W. Robertson i $5 00 

W. Robertson ! $10 00 

A. Duhem, with ' 

Miller & Sievers ! $6 00 

W.Robertson I $10 00 

E.Meyer | $5 00 

W.Robertson I $10 00 

E.Meyer | $5 GO 

A. Quhem, with 

Miller & Sievers Special, 
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ADDITIONAL PREMIUMS. 



Articles. 



Exhibitors. 



Premiums. 



Best and largest exhibit of California-grown seed- 
Best and largest collection of California dried fruits 
Best California white wine 

Best California red wine 

Best California port wine 

Oranges and lemons 

Preserved flowers 

Best specimen of ferns • 

Artificial flowers » 

Wax fruit 

Water lilies of wax 

Paintings of fruit 

Kusticwork.... • 

Autumnal foliage » 

"Wax flowers..... - 

Meritorious exhibition of silk culture 



Sevin Vincent 

L. A. Gould 

United Anaheini Wine 

Growers' Association... 
United Anaheim Wine 

Growers' Association... 

George West 

Dr. J. Strentzel 

Mrs. A. O. Cook 

Th. Brown 

Mrs. Cotter 

Mrs. Cotter 

Miss Bessie M. Harrold 

Miss Komanse 

M. Hill 

Mrs. A. O. Cook 

Mrs. A. O. Cook 

J.Neumann 



$10 00 

|10 00 

|25 00 

.Diploma. 
.Diploma. 
•Diploma. 

#10 00 

.Diploma. 

^5 00 

.Diploma. 

|5 00 

.Diploma. 
.Diploma, 
.Diploma. 
..Diploma. 
$50 00 



TH^lS'S^OTIOl^S OF THE 



SANTA CLARA YALLEY 



AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 



TOR 



THE YEAR 1875^. 



Digitized by 



Google 



REPOET. 



To the honorable the State Board of Agriculture: 

Gentlemen: Following you will find the report of tbe Board of 
Directors of the Santa Clara Valley Agricultural Society, as required 
by law; 

FIJSTAJSrCIAL STATEMENT. 



Amount. 



Cash on hand January, 1872 

Cash receipts from all sources 

Cash warrant from State of California 

Total , 

Premiums paid $5,342 00 

Improvement on grounds 800 00 

Incidental expenses during Fair 1,943 90 

Cash on hand 3,000 00 



$2,391 30 
6,694 60 
2,000 00 



$11,085 90 



$11,085 90 



This society would further report that more interest was felt in the 
success of the society than ever before manifested j that there was an 
improvement in nearly every department, especially in stock, both in 
quality and quantity. This improvement was especially noticeable in 
cattle. 

Competition among manufacturers was more spirited, showing an 
increase in the number of useful manufactured articles tending to develop 
the resources of the country, and increasing the material wealth of the 
State. 

The premiums offered and awarded were largely in excess of those 
ever before given by this society. 



Digitized by 



Google 
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Transactions of the 



ARTICLES EXHIBITED. 



THOBOTJGHBRED HORSES. 

Hercules, stallion, entered by William Boots. 

Sucking colt, Fred Douglass, by A. K Story. 

Unknown, by William Boots. 

Peire, by Charles Murphy. 

Miami, by William Boots. 

Lizzie Marshall, by William Boots. 

Omaha, by Charles Murphy. 

Mary Watson, by C. Murphy. 

Lady Jane, by J. W. Freman. 

George Washington, by William Welch. 

Almaden Chief, by John Cooney. 

Kelianee, by J. D. Waugh. 

Sunbeam, by John Cooney. 

Lambkin, by John Cooney. 

HORSES FOR ALL PURPOSES. 

Belle, entered by William Boots, 

Filly, by William Boots. 

Lady Belle, by John Cooney. 

Maggie, by G. K. Hostetter. 

May (sucking fiily), by William Boots. 

ROADSTERS. 

George M. Patchen, J"r., entered by William A. Mathews, 

Ethan Allen, by W. Hamilton, 

Membrino, by J. D. Carr. 

Horace Greeley, by F, 8. McGirr. 

Wilde Trotting, by A. D. Williams, 

Amanda, by John Cooney. 

DRAUGHT STALLIONS. 

California Boy, three years and upward, entered by William Welch, 

Barr's Dragon, by C. Barr. 

Iron Duke, by W. H. Hall. 

Black Sam, two years and over, by D, McCray. 

Dragon, Jr., by C. Barr. 

Billy (sucking), by J. P. Dudley, 

DRAUGHT HORSES. 

Ginney, three years and over, entered by J. P. Dudley. 
Leanor, one year and over, by J. P. Dudley. 
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CARRIAGE HORSES. 

Bob and John, entered by J. D. Carr. 
Manda and mate, by William Hamilton. 
George M. Pate hen, Jr., by W. A. Mathews. 
Ethan Allen, Jr., by William Hamilton. 
Winona, by William Hamilton. 
Santa Clara, by William Hamilton. 

DURHAM cattle. 

Glencoe, four years and upward, entered by Colonel Younger. 
Lincoln, three years and upward, by E. Clark; entered also for sweep- 
stakes. 

Comet, two years and upward, by Colonel Younger. 
Romeo, by J. D. Carr. 
Butterdale, by J. D. Carr. 
Dandy Jim, by Major Yernon. 



AT THE HALL. 

L. H. Stone, windmill. 

D. MeKenzie, grain sower. 

McKenzie & McCole, gang plow. 

D. MeKenzie, harrow. 

J. F. Thomas, California-made wagon. 

J. F. Thomas, one-horse top buggy. 

J. S. Woods, case of hats and caps. 

H. Messing, lady's saddle. 

H. Messing, gent's saddle. 

H. Messing, buggy harness (single). 

H. Messing, buggy harness (double). 

H. Messing, team harness, 

H. Messing, harness and saddlery work. 

Empey & Leonard, buggy harness (single). 

Empey & Leonard, harness and saddlery work. 

Matty & Colombet, side bacon. 

Matty & Colombet, hams. 

Matty & Colombet, ten pounds lard. 

John Stanfield, sack California wheat. 

Frank Hamilton, sack California wheat. 

Mrs. L. J. Wat kins, tomatoes. 

D. M. Harwood, native wines. 

D. M. Harwood, white wines. 

D, M. Harwood, Madeira wines. 

D. M. Harwood, catawba wines. 

Mrs. H. E. Hill, domestic wheat bread. 

Mrs. L. J. Watkins, domestic wheat bread. 

Mrs. L. J, W^atkins, domestic corn bread. 

Mrs. L. J. Watkins, domestic brown bread. 

John Eock, collection of peaches. 

John Eock, collection of pomegranates. 

D. M. Harwood, collection foreign grapes. 

D. M. Harwood, single bunch foreign grapesT^ ^ ^ 

D. M. Harwood, single bunch California (or Mission) grapes.,^ 
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Transactions of the 



D. M. Harwood, collection of wine grapes. 
Mrs. L. J. Wat kins, exhibit of canned fruit. 
Mrs. L. J. Watkins, fruit in glass. 
Mrs. Jj. J. WatkinSj sweet pickles. 
Mrs. L. J. Watkins, exhibit of jellies. 
John Hock, collection of evergreen plants. 

D. MeKenzie, heavy castings^ columns, and lintels. 
James Hagan, plumbers' goods and wares. 
James Hagan, gas chandeliers and burners. 

De Long & Combs, marble work and statuary. 

Mrs. Charles W. Clark, wax flowers, wax shells, and wax Autumn 
leaves. 

Miss Carmel Munoz, cambric embroideiy. 

Miss Carmel Munoz, crochet work. 

Miss Carmel Munoz, worsted work. 

Miss Carmel Munoz, netting work. 

Miss Carmel Munoz, tatting work. 

Miss Ehoda Moody, cambric embroidery. 

Miss Charlotte Kelly, bead work. 

Miss Charlotte Kelly, crochet work. 

Miss Charlotte Kelly, worsted work. 

Miss Charlotte Kelly, tufted rug and button-hole work. 

Miss Annie Harrigan, picture in worsted work. 

Miss Annie Harrigan, alphabet in worsted work. 

Miss Annie Harrigan, wax work. 

Miss Annie Harrigan, feather work. 

Miss Annie Harrigan, shell work. 

Miss Annie Harrigan, moss work. 

Miss A. L. 

Miss A. L. 

Miss A. L. Armstrong, hair work. 

Mrs. J. L. Armstrong, knitting work. 

Mrs. H. E. Hill, wax work. 

Mrs. H. E. Hill J ornamental leather woi*k. 

Newport & Davis, sewing machine for all purposes. 

Newport & Davis, sewing machine for fancy work, 

Newport & Davis, exhibit of machine work. 

H. G. Jarman, graining on wood. 

Miss Sarah S. Smith, landscape painting. 

Miss Sarah S. Smith, oil painting. 

E. G. Sauffrignon, cocoons. 
W. B. Black, pruning sheai's. 
Empey & Leonard, improved collar. 
Mrs. Ehoda Moody, silk velvet pincushion. 
William G. Badger, organs. , 
L. Schoen, California-made cigars. 
L. Schoen, fancy wood work* 
L. Schoen, smokers' articles. 
S. J. Taggart, sand and moss work, 
S. J. Taggart, straw work. 
Erank Hamilton, wild oats. 
O. Johnson, grain separator, 
James B. Moulin, candy. 
Lizzie Whalen, worsted work, 
Lizzie O'Keefe, crochet work. 



Armstrong, moss work. 

Armstrong, ornamental leather work. 



Santa Clara Valley AGRicrLTt^RAL Society, 

C B. Eeeder, hay rigging. 

C. B. Eeeder, fence. 

S. Tonnar, rustic work. 

S. Tonnar, rustic work (shell). 

S. Tonnar, miscellaneous. 

Miss Dora Baseom, dressmaking. 

S, Tonnar, soft-shelled almonds. 

S. Tonnar, hard shelled almonds. 

Mrs. J. H. Ozier, jellies. 

Mrs. J. H. Ozier, preserves. 

Mrs. J. H. Ozier, fruit in glass. 

S. Tonnar, vegetables. 

M. Stern, lady's saddle. 

M. Stern, gent's saddle. 

M. Stern, buggy harness (single). ' 

M. Stern, buggy harness (double). 

M. Stern, team harness. 

M. Stern, harness and saddlery work. 
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Transactionb of the 



PREMIUMS AWARDED. 



LIVE STOCK. 



Animals. 



Horses— Thoroughbred, 

Three years old and upward 

Stallion, two years old 

Stallion, one year old ..... 

Sucking colt 

Mares— Thoroughbred, 

Three years old and upward,.:... 

Two years old..... 

One year old 

Sucking filly 



Names. 



Ironclad 

Aleck 

No Name 

Captain Harris.. 



Peggy Ringgold.. 
Lady franklin.... 
Mary "Watson.... 
Lady Washington 



Exhibitors. 



Premiums. 



John Hall., 
John Hall.. 
John Hall. 
John Hall.< 



John Hall 

John Hall 

Charles Murphy.. 
John Hall 



Ironclad 

Reliance 

Young Allen ^ 

Lambkin , I John Cpo^ey 

Peggv Ringgold '' John Hail.;.. 

Fannie ." ! "Wm. HaniiUon. 



Belle Patchen 
Tanchon 



G.M. Patchen, Jr 

Membrino, Jr 

Young Diamond , 
Titless I J 



Horses for all purposes. 

Stallion, three years old and upward 

Stallion, two years old 

Stallion, one year old 

Sucking colt 

Mare, three years old 

Mare, two years old 

Mare, one year old 

Sucking colt 

Stallion, four vears old and upward 

Stallion, three years old. 

Mare, four years old and over 

Mare, three years old and over 

draught Stallions. 

Stallion, three years old 

Stallion, two years old 

Stallion, one year old 

Sucking colt 

Mare, three years old 

Mare, two years old 

Mare, one year old 

Sucking colt 

! 

Carriage Horses. \ 

; Horace Greeley & 

' 1 Tom Bodley 

Stallion, with family of six or more '| ^. M. Patchen ,Jr 

Stallion with family of six or more ! Ai.^cii«h 

Mare, with family of four or more., j 
Mare, with family of four or more., j 

Best mare of any breed or age |,^"^1H^h 

Double team of roadsters i ^--^4-^,,^,.. 



.John Hall 

J. D. Waugh 

"Wm. Hamilton 



Geo. W. "Wilson. 
"Wm. Hamilton.... 



Wm. A. Matthews 

Jesse D. Carr 

J. Sessions 

H. Ogiers 



Capt. Thomson... 

I Black Sam 

I Horace Greeley.. 
I Fred. Douglass... 

\ Jennie 

i Mary Martin 

\ Leanor., 

■ Dolly Yarden 



Abdallah 
"Winona 

Rebel Daughter.. 



T. Blake 

D.McCrea 

T. Blake - 

A. N. Story.... 
J. P. Dudley.. 

T. Blake 

J. P. Dudley.. 
T. Andrews... 



Thomas Gault.... 
"Wm. A. Matthews 

Alex. Anderson 

W^m. Hamilton 

Geo. W. Wilson... 
Wm. Hamilton 



C. B. Polhemus.. 



..fSO 
..$20 
.410 
..|10 



,..$20 
...|515 
...|10 
...^10 



.$30 

JIO 
,.$10 

..$20 
..$15 
..$10 
..$10 



$20 

$20 

$15 

$30 

$20 

$10 

$10 

$20 

$15 

SIO 

$10 



$20 

$50 

$20 

$20 

$15 

.Special. 
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Animals. 



Names. 



Mules, 

Cattle— Durhams. 

Bull, four years old 

Bull, three years old 

Bull, two years old 

Bull, one year old 

Spring calf. 

Cow, four years old 

Cow, three years old 

Cow, two years old ■ 

Spring heifer • 

Devons, 

Bull, three years old 

Bull, two years old 

Sucking calf 

Alde^-neys. 



Bull, three years old 

Bull, one year old 

Cow, three years old 

Cow, one year old 

Holstein, 

Bull, three years old 

Cow, three years old 

Sweepstakes, 

Best bull of any breed 

Best cow of any breed 

Dairy cow 

Dairy cow 

Work Cattle. 

Yoke cattle 

Graded Cattle, 

Cow, three years old 

Cow, two years old 

Cow, one year old 

Calf 

Best herd of cattle 

Angora Goats. 

Best buck ■ 

Ewe, California raised , 

Best herd of ten goats. 



Jude and Jenny., 



Glencoe 

Lincoln 

Dandy Jim 

Paciiic 

Moonlight .. 
Sprightly ... 
Peggy 1st.,., 

Maude 

Gem 



Exhibitors. 



Premiums. 



S. M. Overton.. 

C. Younger 

C. Clark 

Major Vernon.. 
William Quinn. 

C. Younger 

C. Younger 

C Younger 

J. D. Carr 

C. Younger 



Devonshire Billy T, Blake 

Billy > P. F. Fish 

Manda T. Blake 



Brian Boroihme.. 

Prince John 

Princess Royal... 
Princess Louise., 



Operdoes 12th 

Oj^erdoes 8th 



Planet 

Porest Queen 

Luna 

Molly 



Buck and Brandy 



Carrie 

Ellen Laine 

Prederica 

Dolly Varden 

Glencoe 



Grant 

Empress, 



Digitized by 



John Cooney 

C. B. Polhemus, 
C. B. Polhemus. 
C. P. Polhemus, 



S. B. Emerson . 
S. B. Emerson . 



C. Younger...... 

C. Younger. 

William Quinn, 
J. Cooney 

A. N.Story 



William Quinn.. 

C. Clark 

■^Yilliam Quinn.. 

C- Clark 

C. Y''oun ger 



J. P. Sargent 

M'Cracken <fe Lewis 
M'Cracken& Lewis 



Google 
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Transactions of the 
Live Stock— Concluded. 



Animals. 



Sheep, 



Best buck. 



Best long wool buck. 

liong wool ewe 

Best medium 

Ewe 



Sweepstakes, 



Best buck of any kind., 
Best ewe of any kind.... 



/Swine, 



Best boar 

Best sow 

Best pair of pigs.. 



JPoultry. 
Best pair of ducks 



Karnes. 



Gold Dust., 



Best ewe I Favorite 



Pajaro . 

Fanny . 
Frank . 
Mattie . 



Pajaro . 
Panny . 



Johnny 

Nancy Swan 

Polly and Bob.. 



Exhibitors. 



Jewett & Saxe 

Jewett & Saxe 

M'Cracken & Lewis 
Landrum & Bogers 
M'Cracken & Lewis 
M' Cracken & Lewis 



M'Cracken & Lewis 
Landrum & Rogers 



Robt. Thompson ... 

A. S, Beatty 

D. McCrea 



Geo. Mc Cracken... 



Premiums. 



MO 

■110 
JIO 

-fio 

.$10 

.$10 

415 

.$10 

Mo 



EMBROIDERY, :NEEDLE WORK, ETC. 



Ai-ticles. 



"Work in wax..,. 

Cambric embroidery....... 

"Worsted work 

Tatting work 

Bead work 

Bead work 

Rug tufted work 

Feather work 

Moss work 

Ornamental leather work, 

Silk embroidery 

Cambric embroidery 

Crochet work 

Crochet work 

"Worsted work 

"Worsted work 

"Worsted work 

"Worsted work 

"Worsted work 

"Worsted work 

Worsted work 

Netting and tatting 

Silk embroidery 

Needle work 



Exhibitors, 



Premiums. 



Mrs. H. E. Hills 

Mrs. "W. C. Wilson..,. 

Mrs. H. H. Curtis 

Mrs. A. L. Armstrong, 
Mrs. W. C. Wilson.... 

Mrs. M. Lotz 

Mrs. C.Kelly 

Mrs. S. J. Taggart 

Mrs. S. J. Taggart , 

Mrs. H. E. Hills 

Mrs. R. G, Hamilton.. 

Mrs. C. Munoz 

Mrs. C. Munoz... 

Miss Lizzie O'Keefe.... 

C. Munoz..... 

Annie Harrigan 

Lizzie Whelan 

Theresa Zingz 

Mary Pillman 

Ellen Sullivan. 

Agnes Sullivan 

Miss C. Munoz 

Mildred Seffens 

Lizzie Whelan 



|2 

f2 

12 

|2 

|2 

Diploma. 

12 

$2 

12 

f2 

^2 

.Diploma. 
.Diploma. 
.Diploma. 
.Diploma. 
.Diploma. 
.Diploma. 
.Diploma. 
.Diploma. 
.Diploma. 
.Diploma. 
.Diploma. 
.Diploma. 
.Diploma. 
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Articles. 



Exhibitors. 



Premiums, 



One-horse top buggy, family carriage, two- 
horse top buggy, one-hoi'se open buggy.. 

Lady's saddle 

Gent's saddle 

Single buggy harness 

Double buggy harness 

Team harness,,, , 

Exhibit of harness and saddles.. 

W^indmill 

Grain sower, gang plow, harrow 

Horse shoes 

Gang plow 

Clipper.... 

Blacksmith work 



W. T. Adel 

M. Stern 

H. Messing 

H. Messing 

H. Messing 

M. Stern 

H. Messing 

L. H. Stone 

D, McKenzie 

T. Murray 

Boyce & To^ham. 
A. E. Pomerov.... 
W. T. Adel 



$6( 

$f 

^t 

W 

$!( 

m 

|K 

v^^ 

^15 and special 

$'< 

^U 

§1( 

m 



DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 



Articles. 



Exhibitors. 



Premiums, 



Hats and caps 

Home-made quilt 

Shirt , 

Plain needle work 

Cotton stockings, home made. 
Spring bed 



J.S.Woods 

Mrs, J. L. Armstrong........ 

Miss Lizzie Whalen (twelve 

years old) 

Mrs. W.C.Wilson 

Mrs, M. A. Weatherhead... 
J. B. Church 



I 

|5recommend'( 

^ 

^ 

^ 



EARM PRODUCTS, 



Articles, 


Exhibitors, 


Premiums. 


Bacon .,,.. 


Matty & Colombet 

Joseph Delmas ,. 


f 


Hams and lard 


|i 


AVheat and barley.. 


Prank Hamilton, 

C. Capeli 


..^J 


Tobacco and hops...... .....4,...,. 


$1 







Digitized by 



Google 
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Transactions of the 
GAEDEN PRODUCTS. 



Articles. 



Tomatoes -♦.- 

All kinds of vegetables 

Squashes 

Cucumbers and turnips 



Exhibitors. 



Mrs. L. J. Watkins. 

C. Capeli & Co 

C. T. Settle 

A. King 



Premiums. 





»1 




m 




f2 




p 



WINES AND LIQUORS. 



Articles. 



Exhibit of wines 

Claret wine 

Ked wine 

Vinegar • •• ••■ 

"White wine, port wme, grape brandy- 
Madeira and catawba wine 



Exhibitors. 



Charles Le Eranc. 
Charles Le Franc. 
Charles Le Franc. 
Charles Le Franc. 

S. P.Stockton 

D. M. Harwood.... 



Premiums. 



$15 

P 

P 

: P 



DAIRY PRODUCE. 



Articles. 



Cheese 

Butter 

Wheat bread 

Pastry 

Rrown bread 

Baker's bread 



Exhibitors. 



M. W. Drinkwater... 

P. W. Reardon ■ 

Mrs. L. J. Watkins.. 

R. Montgomery 

Mrs. H. E. Hills 

C. McGettigan 



Premiums. 



....|10 

■ $5 

, $2 

15 

m 

^5 
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Articles. 



Exhibitors. 



Premiums. 



Peaches • 

Single bunch foreign grapes 

Single bunch California grapes 

Wine grapes 

Apples and prunes •-. 

One hundred and thirteen varieties of fruit. 

Cammed Fruit, 

Five kinds 

Five kinds, in glass 

Second best 

Pickles 



John Rock 

D. M. Harwood 

S. P.Stockton 

Charles Le Franc 

A. King 

China Smith 

Mrs. L. J. Watkins... 
Mrs. L. J. Watkins... 

Mrs. J. Burr 

Mrs. R. Montgomery. 



.....?5 
P 

P 

,..,$10 
....$10 

....$10 
....$10 

.*''.*.p 



PRESERVES AND JELLIES. 



Articles. 



Jellies 

Preserves 

Dried fruit, nineteen varieties 

Raisins, prunes, pears, cherries^ plums, cur- 
rants, blackberries, apples, all dried 



Exhibitors. 



Mrs. .1. H. Ozier 

Mrs. R. Montgomery. 
L. A.Gould 

L.A.Gould 



Premiums. 



..$5 

,..$5 
.$10 

.$22 



NUTS. 



Article. 


Exhibitor. 


Premium. 


Snft flTjfl hard shelled almonds. 


A.King 


$4 







PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 



Articles. 


Exhibitors. 


Premiums. 


Hardy ornamental evergreen plants 

Greenhouse plants— fuchsias, geraniums, 
etc., plants of all varieties, cut flowers, 
vase bouquets, ferns, and leaf plants 




.i»2.fi 
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Transactions of thi" 
SPECIAL PREMIUMS. 



Articles. 



Horse collar 

Parlor and vestry organs 

Portable fence « 

Parm feed mill 

Pruning shears ♦ 

Silk-velvet pincushion 

California- made cigars 

Hand-made wood work 

Exhibit of smokers' articles 

Sand and moss work and straw work 

Caltivated wild oats 

Grain separator 

Kustic work and curiosities 

Elderberry wine ; 

Pancy box made of minej'ai collection!? 

Candy exhibit 

Local publications.. ♦ 

Hand-made marble candlestick 

Seed-flower wreath • 

Hair work • 

Birdcage 

[Eor which the committee urged a special pre- 
mium, as they believed it to be among the most 

meritorious and elegant objects of the exhibi- 
tion.] 

Wax and shell work 

Exhibit of carpets..-.. • 

Exhibit of home-made gloves • 

Buck gloves * 

Cotton stockings 

Wheat bread 

Exhibit of wines ' 

Collection of hardy evergreen plants 

Preserves and jellies • 

Exhibit of penmanship, on cei'tiiicates of mem- 
bership of society • 

Marble work and statuary 

Wax work, etc 

Grain cleaner - ••• 

Penmanship • 

Eruit 



Exhibitors. 



Empey& Leonard 

Morton & Co 

C.V. Reeder 

M. S. Browdish 

W.B. Black 

Mrs. Pv. G. Moody 

L. Schoen 

L. Schoen 

L. Schoen 

Mrs. S. J. Taggart 

Prank Hamilton 

O. Johnson 

S. Tonnar 

S. P. Stockton 

Mrs. E. G. Moody 

C. Schroeder 

G. H. Hare 

G.W. Ethell 

Mrs. M. Lotz 

Diipaque & K upper..., 
Paul Lot% 



Premiums. 



Hon. 
Hon. 

Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 



..Special. 
..Special. 
..Special. 
..Special, 
mention. 
mention. 
mention, 
mention, 
mention. 
mention. 
mention, 
mention, 
mention, 
mention. 
mention. 
mention . 
mention, 
mention, 
mention, 
mention. 
mention. 



Mrs. C. W. Clark 

L. Lion ..♦ 

T. C. xVroud 

T. C. Aroud 

Mrs. Laura Gohransen 

Mrs. H. E, Hills 

William O'Donnell.... 
William O'Donnell.... 
Mrs, Given s George.... 



I Hon. mention. 
I Hon. mention. 



Hon. mention. 



Hon. mention. 
Hon. mention. 
Hon. mention. 
Hon. mention. 
Hon. mention. 



Frank Ward i Hon. mention. 

J. P. McCormack ; Hon. mention. 

Mrs. Sue Armsbary... , Hon. mention. 

Brown & Bert ' Special rec. 

Mrs. Jennie Busse ' Hon. mention. 

Peebles & Ballou . Hon, mention. 



SPECIAL PEEMIUMS EOR COOKERY. 



Exhibitors, 



Premiums. 



yj^pt I Miss Arm sti'ong 

Sec^)nd.'*Z...*iiZl..; iMiss Watkins 

Third « i Miss Givens 

EourtC Miss Edward 



Fifth . 

Sixth . 



Miss Hines.. 
Miss Kin go,, 



$40 

^30 

:^20 

fio 

m 

UO 
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Articles. 



Exhibitors. 



Premiums, 



Castings 

Plumbers' goods, etc 

Leather, etc 

Boots, shoes, etc 

Penmanship and pen drawing. 
Marble work and statuary....... 

Dressmaking 

Ladies' bonnets, millinery , etc . 

Graining on wood 

Carriage painting .... 

Californ ia^ scenery 

Painting on cloth 

Crayon drawing 

Penciling 

Photography .......^ 

Water-color painting 

Plated ware and cu tlery 

Cocoons 

Sewing machine work 



D.W.McKenzie 

James Hagan 

J. Eberhardt , 

B. Pulverman. 

Paul Lotz 

De Long & Combs.... 
Miss Eudora Bascom 

Madame Loryea 

J. G. .Jarman 

Greeninger & Young. 

Miss Sarah Smith 

TolandHart 

Matilda Lotz 

H. G. Peeler 

J. H. Heering 

H. G. Peeler 

A. E. Pomeroy 

F. G. Sauftrignon 

AVheeler & Wilson.... 



^10 

120 

^40 

$28 

^10 

P5 

§6 

^40 

^10 

§10 

SIO 

SIO 

.15 

§5 

^45 

$5 

§10 

S^5 

§5 and diploma. 
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Digitized by 



Google 
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Transactions of the 



GENERAL REMARKS AND NOTEWORTHY EXHIBITS. 



AT THE STOCK YARDS. 

The crowd commenced gafcheriiag at an early hour on Tuesday, and 
soon the stalls were crowded with visitors, all eager to see the fine 
stock. At eleven o'clock, as announced, the 

PARADE OF STOCK 

Was called, and with pardonable pride the owners of thoroughbreds 
and fine grades led their stock on the track, and passed them in review 
before the public. There was Colonel Younger's Glencoe and Comefc, 
Camp's Ilomeo and Butterdale, and Major Vernon's Dandj Jim, with fine 
graded and thoroughbred cows and calves, all looking their very pret- 
tiest, and apparently well aware that they were responsible for the repu- 
tation of the county. 

AMONG THE HORSES 

Were Eoots' thoroughbred Hercules, Unknown, Lizzie Marshall, Belle, 
Filly, and the sucking filly May; Story's sucking colt Fred. Douglass; 
Murphy's Pierre, Omaha, and Mary Watson; ]?reeman's Lady Jane; 
Welch's California Boy and George Washington; Cooney's Almaden 
Chief, Sunbeam, Lambkin, and Lady Belle; Waugh's Eeliance; ilostet- 
ter's Maggie; Matthew's Patchen; Plamilton's Ethan xillen and Ethan 
Allen, Jr., Winona, Santa Clara, and the carriage team Man da and mate; 
Carr's Membrino, and his carriage team Bob and John; McGirr's Horace 
Greeley; Williams' Wilde Trotting; Barr's Dragon and Dragon, Jr.; 
Hall's L'on Duke; McCray's Black Sam; and Dudley's Ginney, Leanor, 
and the sacking colt Billy. 

ANGORA GOATS. 

Messrs. Lewis & McCracken have the largest display of Angoras, both 
of thoroughbreds and grades. The breeding of these animals is fast 
finding favor among our farmers and stock men, and we don't think 
that Doc and Frank will have the field to themselves another year. In 
one of their stalls they have a sight worth seeing. 



JOHNNY VARDEN, 



So named from the brightness of its fioeee, is a kid of a bright straw 
color, and glistens like a now twenty- do liar jDiecc. He was not always 
thus, but was dyed, in order to demonstrate how^ perfectly the fieece 
takes color, and how it retains its luster through the dyeing process 
The 2>voprietors started out to make a Dolly Yarden, but, not bavins 
much experience in that line, got hold of the wrong kind of a goat, 
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OIL PAINTING, 

Of works of art of this description the display is not large but choice. 
We noticed in the large hall a large number of the portraits painted by 
Mr. Ward, whose ability is too "well known to make comment necessary. 
In the small hall Ave have a choice variety of landscape paintings, by 
Miss Sarah Smith, giving some splendid views of Pacific coast scenery. 

WAX, FEATHER, AND HAIR WORK. 

Of these are several large displays of infinite variety. Among them 
are fiowers in wax, by Mrs. Taggart, and a beautiful landscape in feather 
work, by the same artist, which challenges the admiration of all visit- 
ors. Mrs. Mclli-aieh, also, has a beautiful exhibit of wax fiowers. The 
other principal exhibitors are Mrs. H. E. Hills, w^ax and ornamental 
leather w-ork; Miss A. L. Armstrong, hair and leather work; Miss 
Annie Haringan, wax, shell, and feather work; and Mrs. Charles Clark, 
wax, shells, flowers, and Autumn leaves. 

KNITTING, NEEPLE W^ORK, ETC 

Mrs. J. L. Armstrong exhibits a beautiful knitted quilt, containing 
one million six thousand and Mty stitches. Miss Charlotte Kelley dis- 
plays some fine specimens of crochet, worsted, bead, and button-hole 
work. Miss Laura Gohrenson shows a marvelous skill in crochet and 
needle work. Miss Oarmcl Munoz shows herself a useful member of 
society by a display of cambric embroidery, crochet, netting, tatting, 
and worsted work. Miss Ehoda Moody's display of cambric embroid- 
ery is very fine. Miss Lizzie Whalen and Miss Lizzie O'Keefe may well 
be proud of their skill in crochet and worsted work. There are many 
other articles of this nature on exhibition, but the owners not being 
present we could obtain no particulars. There is enough, however, to 
show that " we have needlewomen among us." 

PIANOS, ORGANS; ETC. 

Messrs. Morton & Co. have the only exhibition of musical instruments. 
These consist of Hallet, Davis & Co.'s square and grand square pianos, 
and George Woods & Co.'s organs. These instruments deservedly 
attract much attention, both on account of tone and beauty of finish. 
One piano particularly, finished in ebony ^nd gilt, is a most beautiful 
specimen. The display of organs consists of a large instrument, double- 
banked, and with sixteen stops, and a smaller parlor or vestry organ, 
witb single row of keys and ten stops. These arc beautiful instru- 
ments, and, for tone, arc not to be excelled. 



FRUITS, VEGETABLES, ETC. 

The display of fruit is oxccllent. Mr. Sauffrignon exhibits ten varie- 
ties of choice peaches. C. T. Settle has a large and choice display oi 
many varieties of pears, apples, etc. China Smith, also, has a magnifi- 
cent assortment of fruit, consisting of many choice varieties. William 
O'Donnell exhibits eighteen varieties of pears and sixteen varieties oi 
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apples, all of the choicest kinds. He also has a fine display of cider, 
"wine, and brandy. Gary Peebles is on hand with some enormous toma- 
toes and some choice fruits. D. M. Harwood, of the Lone Hill Yine- 
yard, treats the public to a splendid display of wine and wine grapes. 
Mr. Eallou has a display of plums, prunes, etc., which cannot be beaten 
anywhere. Mr. Tonner has a fine exhibit of vegetables, among which 
are some enormous squashes, beets, beans, etc. Frank Hamilton shows 
specimens of improved wild oats and a sack of wheat to the public. 
There are also many varieties of canned fruits, jellies, efcc, exhibited 
respectively by Mrs. Watkins and Mrs. Captain West, of Santa Clara. 
Mr. King lias a fine display of fruits, almonds, etc, John Hock has also 
a good display of peaches, jpomegranates, etc. 



PLANTS, FLOWERS, ETC, 

We have a large collection of these articles on exhibition. Mr. 
William O'Donneli has a pyramid, near the entrance of the hall, com- 
posed of over one hundred varieties of hardy out-door shrubs and 
plants. The base is surrounded by a beautiful floral wreath of cut 
flowers. Mr. Sanderson's large exhibit of ferns and plants are displayed 
on a large table near by, and do that eminent florist much honor. In 
the room cut off from the south end of the corridor will be found Mr. 
John Eock's exhibit of -plants, shrubs, evergreens, etc. 

SEV/ING MACHINES. 

As is usual at our Fairs, the sewing machine men are out in force. 
The companies represented are the Florence, Singer, Wheeler & Wilson, 
Wilson, American Button Hole and Over- seaming Machine, Home Shut- 
tle, Elliptic, and the S a pice Needle Company. They have all fine speci- 
mens of their respective machines on exhibition, and the Wheeler & 
Wilson displays a fine lot of machine work. 



HARNESS AND SADDLERY, ETC. 

The chief exhibitors of this industry are Messrs. Messing, Ashton, 
Stern, Empsey, and Leonard, all of whom have fine sj^ecimens of work. 
Mr. Bberhardt, of Santa Clara, gives a good display of California-made 
leather, embracing many varieties. 

EACON3 HAMS, ETC. 

The only exhibitors in this department are Matty & Columbet, but the 
display is large, well selected, and embraces almost everything in the 
pork manufacturing line. While so many are engaged in this business 
we wonder that more do not compete for the premiums offered. 

MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT. 

There were but few articles brought in for exhibition in this class, 
but what there are are well worthy of inspection. The iDrineipal articles 
are five buggies, single and double, by W. T. A del, painted by Greeninger 
& Young; a seed sower and barrow, by D.McKenzie; a grain separator, 
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by O. Johnson; and a grain stacker, invented by Mr. Tuers, and entered 
by W. T. Ad el, the manufacturer. 



PHOTOGRAPHY. 



Mr. J. H. Heering has the only displa}^ in this department. His exhi- 
bition consists of ail the different varieties of photographs, both large 
and small, retouched pictures and all other articles pertaining to his art. 



SCULPTURE and MARBLE VfORK. 



Ey hard work, Messrs. DeLong & Combs managed to get up a fine 
display in this line. 



PLUMBING AND GAS FITTING. 



At the right hand of the east passage leading from the large to the 
small hall, Mr. James Hagan has set up a display of plumbing and gas 
fitting materials and chandeliers. His chandeliers are of all patterns. 



MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 

The entries under this head are numerous. Among them we notice 
several specimens of graining on wood, by Mr. Jar man. Mr. B. C. E. 
Vile, of Santa Clara, exhibits a rein -holder, which is a novel and useful 
invention. Messrs. Morton & Co. display a large collection of chromos, 
among which are many of Prang's best, which excite universal admira- 
tion. Messrs. Gates & Ehodes, and Messrs. Williams & Moore, have 
botli a fine display of perfumery and toilet articles, the latter, in addition, 
exhibiting specimens of Fink's Magic Oil, and the great H. H. H, A. 
E. Pomeroy shows the public what he can do in the way of chinawa,re, 
queens ware, and house-furnishing goods, and if a person can eat out of 
such dishes as he displays, it reallj' makes but little dilference what is 
in them. Schoen, with his display of tobacco, cigars, and smokers' ma- 
terials and fancy wood work, keeps a crowd of admiring speetatoi*s 
around his stand. Tamar's rustic work and curiosities attract much 
attention. Yinsonhaier is on hand with his college bank, and is one of 
the institutions of the exhibition. JReeder's patent fence and hay rack 
is a good thing. Aroud's gloves show what talent there is in buckskin, 
and people can see what they have lost by his not taking up his resi- 
dence here sooner. Pulvorman has a fine display of boots and shoes, 
principally ladies' w^ear. George Hare shows the people his inimitable 
maps of the city and vicinity, together with specimens of stationery 
with lithographic local heads. L. Lion occupies the entire southweyt 
corner room of the building with his display of carpets, rugs, curtains, 
etc., and here ladies linger with delight at the beautiful texture, variety 
of design, and delicacy of fabric of the articles on exhibition. 

The society's prospects of usefulness and success were never brighter 
than now, nor the results of the last annual Exhibition never apparently 
more satisfactory to this community. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

GIYENS GEOEGE, 
Secretary of the Santa Clara Valley Ai>'ri cultural Society. 
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RESOURCES OF SANTA CLARA VALLEY. 



BY J. J. OWEN. 



There are so many Eastern people now seeking information concern- 
ing this country, with a view to making their future homes on this 
coast, that we here propose to ixirnish, in concise and epistolary form, 
an answer to the ever-recurrin^>; questions concerning the Santa Clara 
Valley, its soil, resources, clima'te, etc., with such other information as 
the distant reader will most likely be interested in. 

The Santa Clara Yalley is justly considered the garden valley of the 
Pacific coast Embracing the southern arm of San Francisco Bay, and 
extending southward a distance of sixty miles, ranging in width^ from 
three to tv?enty miles, and running pai^allel with the seaboard, it lies 
embosomed in the Coast Eange of mountains — a vale of surpassing 
beauty and fertility. The range of mountains on the west shuts out in 
a great measure the cold winds and fogs of the Pacific Summers, enough 
of which, however, reach it to modify the excessive heat of the Inte- 
rior, thus giving it a mild and equable temperature throughout the 
year. The heat of Summer is seldom excessive, and then ohly at short 
2)eriods and long intervals; and an occasional light frost marks the 
severity of Winter. 

The southern arm of the San Francisco Bay is forty miles in length, 
and from three to eight miles in width. It is navigable for vessels of 
the largest di^aught. Its shores are bordered by a belt of low lands, 
known as salt-marsh,' from ono to two or three miles in width. Adjoin- 
ing this belt, and reaching back to the hills and beyond, is a region of 
country of remarkable fertility, susceptible of the highest degree of cul- 
tivation. Here grow in perfection all of the cereals — excepting coi'n — 
the semi-tropical as well as northern fruits, and vegetables of all kinds, 
in wonderful abundance and perfection. 

The Santa Clara Yailey proper laps around the southern extremity of 
this bay, and extends southward to the Pajaro Eiver, through what was 
once doubtless an extension of the bay, or an arm of the sea, which at 
some ren}ote period separated the western or Santa Cruz range of moun- 
tains from the main land. On the eastern side the hills are gently slop- 
ing and rolling, rising to an altitude of about two thousand feet, arable 
and remarkably fertile to their summits. They sepamte the Santa Clara 
from the San Joaquin Yalley, and are from thirt}^ to fifty miles in breadth. 
The western hills are more broken and rugged, seamed with deep ravines, 
and their precipitous bluffs crowned with chaparral. They extend to 
the coast, and are nearly of the same breadth as those on the east. 
There are, however, amid the latter, many little valleys and stretches 
of table land, cosy little nooks, and surprises of the most delightful 
scenery. Wherever these hills are susceptible of cultivation the soil is 
found to be exceedingly productive, and especially adapted to the grape, 
as well as fruits of nearly all kinds. INot onl}^ in the hills but t h rough - 
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out the valley, the peach, nectarine, prune, apricot, and plum, and also 
the larger fruits, grow in absolute perfection. 

The soil of the valley is varied — in some places a rich adobe, many 
feet in depth; in others, a gravelly loam; in others- still, a reddish loam 
and clay, mixed with decomposed rock. The latter is regarded as the 
natural soil for the grape, the choicest and tenderest foreign varieties of 
which here grow in perfection. This grape belt stretches for many 
miles along the western foothills, and is from two to five miles in width. 
The country, in its native state, was covered with scrub oak, with scat- 
tering white and live oaks, and occasional patches of chaparral. It is 
now mostly subdued and brought under cultivation, producing fine 
wheat and barley. There are several large vineyards in this belt, 
whence are produced large quantities of excellent grapes and wine. It 
is known as the Foothills Wine District. 

The country around the bay, and in fact generally throughout the 
valley, is rapidly settling up, by the division of the original large tracts 
and grants of land, into small farms. 

Wheat and barley are the staple productions, although in the vicinity 
of San Jose and Santa Clara, and thence northward to the head of the 
bay — a distance of from seven to eight miles — much attention is paid to 
orcharding, to vegetable gardening, and to the cultivation of strawber- 
ries and other small fruits, for the sale of which the producer iinds in 
San Francisco an excellent market. The facility for irrigation arlbrded 
by the numerous flowing wells of this section (of which we shall speak 
hereafter) gives the gardener superior advantages in these matters: 
hence, in the culture of strawberries especially, ho has acquired a 
monopolj^ of the business, shipping, in the season, from thirty to fifty 
tons of berries a day. 

There is an abundance of timber in the mountains for fencing and 
building pui'poses, vfhile the scattering oak and cotton wood of the* vallejy 
will aiford fuel for many years to come. Besides, forest culture, as a 
systematic industry, will soon add to the sources of supply. Live oak 
fuel is worth, in this market, from six to nine dollars a cord, and lumbei 
from twenty-five to thirty-five dollars per thousand feet, according tc 
quality. 

The pojDulation of Santa Clara County, according to the last census 
was twenty- six thousand two hundred and forty-six, over tvvo thirds o: 
which number are gathered together in the towns and villages. The 
county is some fifty -three miles in length, and from twenty to thirtj 
miles in width, including the entire valley, and extending to the sum 
mits of the mountains on either side. About throe fourths of the terrl 
tory is mountainous, and sparsely settled. These mountain lands ar^ 
valued at from three to forty dollars an acre, the latter figure coverin<. 
the best improved farms. They aiibrd excellent stock ranges, am 
wherever brought under cultivation are found to be reliable and verj 
productive. They are especially adapted to the culture of the vine 
They are watered by numerous springs and streams which, flowing intc 
the valley, sink into the uuderiyiiig gravel, furnishing the sources of th( 
flowing wells in the lower portion of the valley. 

There arc a number of large ranches in the valley, ranging from on< 
thousand to twenty thousand acres. These tracts are partially occupie( 
by tenants, but are mainly in a state of nature, and used as ranges fo 
cattle. Some of these lauds are now in the market: and the system o 
assessing them at their actual value, just introduced, vdll soon indue- 
the subdivision and sale of others, as the owners will find it too unprofit 
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able to permit their laiids longer to remain idle. The prices ruling for 
valley lands vary, of course, with quality and location. Choice vegeta- 
ble and fruit lands, located within from one to three miles of San Jose, 
are worth all the way from one hundred to four hundred dollars per 
acre; while good grain lands, from throe to six or eight miles distant, 
can be bought for thirty to seventy-five dollars an acre. 



OUR RIVER SYSTEM, 

The river system of this valley next claims our attention. From the 
bead of the bay south, the ascent o£ the land is about ten feet to each 
mile, aifording ample drainage for the surplus water of the rainy season. 
The Coyote is the principal river, although this is hardly worthy of the 
siame of river, except at times, when swollen with the Winter rains. It 
rises in the eastern range of hills, and, uniting w^ith several smaller 
streams, flows southward some twelve or fifteen miles, where it breaks 
through the hills, about twenty miles south of San Jose, then turns to 
the north and flows down through the valley, past and to the east of the 
City of San Jose, and on into the bay. in the Summer this stream is 
nearly dry, except where it leaves the hills. Through portions of the 
valley the banks are sharp and precipitous; in other places the river bed 
is broad and irregular. The Guadalupe Eiver rises in the western hills, 
about flfteen miles distant from the city, seeks the center of the valley, 
and flows past the western boundary of the city, where it forms a junc- 
tion with the Los Gatos, and thence on to the bay. The Los Gatos 
takes its rise in the same range of hills, further to the north, and enters 
the valley through what is known as the Santa Cruz Gaj), flowing past 
the enter23rising manufacturing town of Los Gatos, at the foothills, ten 
miles distant il"om San Jose, and furnishing water-power for the Los 
Gatos Woolen and Flouring Mills. It is also the source whence the 
San Jose Water Company deinve their supply of water for San Jose and 
Santa Clara. Several small streams flow into the valley at different 
points, their waters sinking into the gravel as they reach the plain. 
Among these are the Penitencia, the Llagas, Almaden Creek, Smith's 
Creek, etc. The watershed of the valley is far less extensive than that 
of many of the interior valleys of the State; hence, although the streams 
rise rapidly during the heavy storms that sometimes occur, becoming 
w^ld, resistless, and destructive tori'eats, yet they usually fall as rapidly, 
lasting but a few hours. 

OUR TOWNS, 

Santa Clara Yalley has its share of towns and villages, the largest of 
which is San Jose, the county seat. This city contains a present popu- 
lation of about twelve thousand inhabitants. It is situated on a gently 
rising plateau between the Coyote and Guadalupe Eivers, the main -pov- 
tion of the city being some ten feet above the highest flood waters; 
is about midway of the valley, eight miles from the tide waters of the 
bay, and fifty miles nearly due south from San Francisco. The city is 
beautiful 1}^ laid out, with broad and neatly graded streets, and contains 
many elegant public and private buildings. 

Three miles distant, and connected with San Jose by a horse railroad 
running through the far-famed Alameda — one of the most delightful 
shaded drives on the continent — is the beautiful Town of Santa Clara, 
the seat of Santa Clara College. The town has a population of about 
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two thousand ^ye hundred. The streets are broad and well shaded. 
There are maav elegant private residences, and fine orchards and gar- 
dens; several churches and good business blocks, and the people are 
noted for their intelligence, good order, and thrift. 

Twelve miles north of San Jose is the little village of Mountain View, 
of a few hundred inhabitants; and six miles further to the north is 
May field, a place of considerable importance, and growing rapidly. 
These villages are all on the line of the railroad from San Francisco, 
and surrounded by a thickly settled farming country. 

At the head of the bay, and without railroad advantages, is the village 
of Alviso. Here ai'e several large storehouses for grain, and a large 
steam flouring mill. An extensive freighting business, of grain and 
other produce, is done by schooners between this point and San Fran- 
cisco. 

A few m.iles to the east of Alviso, on the line of the Western Pacific 
Eailroad, which connects San Jose with Stockton and Sacramento, is 
the little village of Mi ip it as. 

About twelve miles %vest of San Jose is the village of Saratoga, noted 
for its excellent mineral springs, its paper mills, and as being a place of 
popular I'esort. The scenery here is wild and romantic, and the place 
is assuming considerable importance. 

Following up the range of hills, we next come to Los Gatos, hereto- 
fore mentioned. It is a charming little manufacturing town, and is fast 
filling up with an industrious j)opulation. 

Three miles from Los Gatos, back in the heart of the hills, is Lexing- 
ton, a Santa Cruz stage station. The place has a good hotel, a store, 
and several shops. The 2*0 ad thither is through the Santa Cruz Gap, a 
deep ravine, through which flows the Los Gatos Creek. The road winds 
along the side of the mountain, at times skirting the margin of frightful 
precipices, and is wildly, grandly picturesque. 

A few miles further up the range from Los Gatos is The Hacienda, or 
mining town of Now Almaden — a little gem of a place, situated in a 
deep gorge of the mountain. Here are located the reduction works of 
the world-famed quicksilver mJnes. The place is also noted for its 
springs of Yichy Water, which constitutes quite an important article of 
commerce. 

j!^ear the southern boundary of the county, thirty miles from San 
Jose, on the line of the Southern Pacific Kailroad, is located the flour- 
ishing City of Gilroy — a place of nearly three thousand inhabitants. 
For many years Gilroy was an unimportant village, until the completion 
o£ the railroad to this point, when it sprung up as if by magic, and 
shortly assumed a position in the county second only to that of San Jose. 
It is situated in the heart of a magnificent farming country, and pos- 
sesses all the elements of growth and permanent prosperit^^ 



OUR RAILROADS. 



Santa Clara County has about seventy miles of railroad in operation. 
The main trunk, or first link in the Southern Pacific Eailroad system, 
enters the county from San Francisco, on the west side of the bay, and 
runs through the heart of the valley for its entire length, terminating, 
at present, about fifteen miles beyond, at the Town of Hollister, in 
3Ionterey County. A branch road connects m^^^ ^'^^^ ^^^® a few miles 
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below Gilroy, and runs to Watsonville, the principal town in Pajaro 
Yalley, in the same county, and located a few miles from the seaboard. 
At San Jose the Western Pacific road intersects with the Southern road, 
and running northward and to the east of the bay, connects at Vallejo 
Mills with the road from Oakland to Sacramento. Thus our railroad 
system consists of a grand trunk through the valley, diverging near 
each end of the county into two linos. Three daily passenger trains 
are run each way, between San Prancisco and San Jose, over the road 
on the west side of the bay, and one on the east side. The latter road, 
terminating at Oakland, connects with San Francisco by ferry. These 
roads, in point of construction and efficiency of management, are equal 
to any in the United States. 

Of the railroad projects in contemplation we may mention that of a 
narrow gauge road to connect San Jose and Santa Clara with Alviso, 
thence to connect with a line of steamers for San Francisco. This pro- 
ject is entirely feasible. It is in the hands of a company of competent 
men organized to carry it through, and we regard the completion of 
the work as one of the accomplished facts of the immediate future. 
Another project is that of a narrow gauge road fi*om San Jose to Santa 
Cruz, through the Santa Cruz Gap. This road has been surveyed and 
found to be entirely practicable; and although it "hangs fire" at pres- 
ent, we doubt not it will be constinictcd at no distant day. It would 
open an extensive lumber region, valuable quarries of lime, etc., besides 
passing through much excellent farming countzy. 

ARTESIAN WELLS. 

We now approach the consideration of perhaps the most interesting 
feature of this beautiful valley — the flowing wells. We have hitherto 
stated that this valley was once evidently an arm of the sea. By the 
wearing away of the mountains, through countless ages of storms, 
assisted, perhaps, by the upheaval of earthquakes, it has gradually 
assumed its present appearance. This is evident from the fact that the 
rtesian auger frequently penetrates logs of wood imbedded in the sub- 
otrata of clay and gravel, hundreds of feet below the level of the sea. 

Although excellent w^ater is found wherever a lower stratum of gravel 
is penetrated — and in the lov/er portion of the valley the first stratum, 
sometimes reached a few feet from the surface, usually contains an 
abundance of water — yet flowing water is only found within certain 
limits. These wells may be obtained in the country around the head 
of the bay, and extending southward to and including the City of San 
Jose — a region of country t*en or twelve miles in length by from three 
to six in width — and also in the southern portion of the county, extend- 
ing from Gilroy southward a long distance. There is not an acre of 
this region that cannot be irrigated, through our long and rainless Sum- 
mers, by these subterranean reservoirs. The streams flowing down 
from the mountains sink into the gravel, where the water is held in 
reserve by the overlying strata of clay. The nearer we approach the 
sea level the greater is the force and volume of water from these wells. 
It is no uncommon occurrence for the v^rater to rush through the pipes 
with such force as to throw up rocks of a pound w^eight from a depth 
of two hundred feet or more. 

There are hundreds of these ax^tesian wells in and to the north of San. 
Jose. In fact, so greatly has the number increased during the last few 
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years, and so reckless has been the waste of water, in the absence of 
proper regulations restraining their flow, that the effect is telling disas- 
trously upon the higher portion of the valley — in draining it of its 
moisture, and in exhausting many wells that once yielded an abundance 
of water. 

In eai'ly times, when these wells were confined mainly to San Jose, a 
project was inaugurated to gather up the water into a mill-race, for the 
purpose of propelling machinery. \Ye believe a mill was erected near 
the Coyote for this purpose, but the enterprise was found to be imprac- 
ticable, and was abandoned. 

In San Jose flowing water is found at a depth varying from fifty to 
three hundred feet. For domestic uses many wells are only sunk into 
the first stratum of gravel, the water rising to within a few feet of the 
surface. These are called surface wells. 

To prevent the useless waste of water, as now generally permitted, 
some stringent legislation is necessary. The wells must be securely 
capped and the water used only when needed. They are the pride and 
beauty of the valley, and should be protected and preserved as a lasting 
source of usefulness and wealth. 

SAN JOSE. 

This city ranks third in the State in point of population, if we are 
permitted to include the thickly settled territory immediately adjacent 
to its charter limits. It ranks first in point of beauty of location, gen- 
eral neatness, educational advantages, and salubrity of climate. 

According to "Hall's History of San Joso," the ancient or forzner site 
of the City of San Jose was about a mile and a quarter north of the 
center of the present city; but on account of the low grounds in that 
section the archives were removed to the present site. This occurred 
in the year seventeen hundred and ninety- seven. For three quarters of 
a century the pueblo consisted of little else than a small cluster of adobe 
houses, intensely Mexican in their construction, together with a church 
constructed of the same crude materiaL It was not until the discovery 
of gold, and California began to receive a large influx of population 
from abroad, that the town began to assume a position of any consider- 
able importance. 

San Jose was designated as the first Capital of California, and the 
Legislature held its first session here, in the Winter of eighteen hun- 
dred and forty-nine and eighteen hundred and fifty — the memorable 
Legislature of '^a thousand drinks." It assembled here again the fol- 
lowing Winter, and soon after, accepting a glittering offer from General 
Vallejo, removed to the Town of Yallejo, then a village of shanties, 
with one larger than the rest for the State Capitol. Not satisfied with 
its new quarters, it soon after packed up the archives and removed to 
Benicia. Here it remained for a short time, when it again resumed its 
travels, departing for Sacramento, where it now remains. This was 
known as '*the Legislature on wheels." 

The removal of the Capital was a serious blow to the prosperity of 
the place. The prospects of the people were at first clouded, and their 
ardor quenched. Property in town lots was a drug, and the future of 
the city seemed anything but hopeful. About the commencement of 
the last decade the place began to exhibit signs of permanent improve- 
ment, since which time its advancement in growth and prosperity has 
heen as rapid as it has been substantial. , ^ _ 
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Located about midway of the valley, surrounded by an agricultural 
country of remarkable fertility, convenient to San Francisco, and with 
a climate unsurpassed in bealthfulness and salubrity by that of any 
other city in the w^orld, San Jose has a future before her of magnitude 
and wealth second in the State only to that of San Francisco. 

The main portion of the city is located between the Coyote and Gua- 
dalupe Eivers, which at this point are one and one half miles apart; but 
the suburbs extend for some distance beyond on either side, and are 
rapidly reaching out in all directions. Several new homestead enter- 
prises were inaugurated a few years ago, which met with favor, and 
aiforded cheap homes to many people of moderate means. 

There are in the city something over thirty miles of nicely-graded 
streets—nearly all the grading of which has been done during the last 
half dozen years. The town is well laid out, the streets wide and many 
of them nicely shaded; and there is an air of thrift about the place that 
strikes all new-comers favorably. The city is lighted with gas, is well 
watered, both by artesian wells and a system of public waterworks; 
is provided with three public parks in the city — Market of two, St. 
James of eight, and Washington of thirty acres respectively; and one 
park of several hundred acres located in the Penitencia Canon, a few 
miles to the east of the city. It has an excellent Fire Department, with 
good buildings for fire steamers, and other appliances for extinguishing 
fires. 

The public buildings of San Jose are especially wortny ol mention. 
The Court House is a massive structure, of the Corinthian order _ot 
architecture, costing about two hundred thousand dollars. From its 
dome may be had a grand view of the city and valley, with tne bay m 
the distance. From this altitude the country spreads out before the eye 
like a beautiful map, checkered with orchards and fields,^ and quiet 
country homes. It is a favorite resort for sight-seers. Adjoining the 
Court House is a jail— the best in the State— constructed last year at a 
cost of eighty thousand dollars. The State ^^ormal School building, 
now nearly completed, is located in the center of Washington Square. 
Its cost will be about two hundred thousand dollars, and is one of the 
most imposing structures "in the State. The City Hall building, once 
notable as a Town IL-dl and Court House, is now used for city offices 
and a place of meeting for the Common Council. Tne two principal 
public school buildings are fine, imposing structures- one erected at a 
cost of twenty-five thousand dollars, the otlier fourteen thousand dol- 
lars. There are five other public school buildings of lesser pretensions, 
for primary and intermediate grades. In addition to this, there is the 
Academy of E"otre Dame, a boarding and day school tor young kxdies, 
under the auspices of the Catholic Sisters. This school^ i^s centrady 
located, occupying some twelve acres of ground, and, ^ with buiLdmgs 
and improvements, valued at about a half million of dollars. It is pat- 
ronized by the wealthy classes of all parts of the State. Next comes 
the San Jose Institute and Commercial College, a mixed boarding and 
day school, with fine buildings and grounds, and an admirable corps of 
instructors. Two miles distant, on the University Grounds, is located 
the University of the Pacific, a stately structure, recently erected at a 
cost, we believe, of about sixty thousand dollars. This school was for- 
merly located in Santa Clara, but moved into the new building last 
Summer. It is under the auspices of the M. E. Church. Connected 
with it is a seminary for young ladies. Three miles distant, at Santa 
Clara, is located the Santa Clara College, under the management of the 
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Jesuit Fathers. This college occupies a number of elegant buildings, in 
an inclosure of some tw-elve acres, in the heart of the beautiful Town 
of Santa Clara. Its possessions are but little, if any, less valuable than 
those of the Sisters of Isotre Dame, of this city. It is known through- 
out the coast as a first-class educational institution. 

The churches of San Jose, in point of number and completeness, will 
compare favorably with those of many larger cities. The largest and 
most expensive church is that of the Catholics, not yet fully completed 
according to the original design. It is constructed in the form of a 
cross, the main trunk of which incloses the old, long, and narrow adobe 
church erected many years ago by the Mission fathers. A second 
Catholic church is in process of construction in another portion of the 
city. The Presbyterians, Methodists, Episcopalians, and German Meth- 
odists have each ample and elegant church edifices — all erected within 
the last few years. The South Methodists, Baptists, and Friends are 
provided with good but less showy churches. There is a new and ele- 
gant synagogue for the Hebrew worshipers. The colored people have a 
small chapel of their own. The Unitarian Society hold their meetinirs 
in one of the public halls. Santa Clara and Gilroy are also provided 
with ample church accommodations; besides, several churches are scat- 
tered about the valley. 

In the matter of places for promiscuous public assemblage, San Jose 
IS provided with a ^ne theater, known as the Opera House; Music Hall, 
one of the most elegant and commodious hails in the State; and two or 
three smaller places, of less note. Two new market houses are in pro- 
cess of construction— one three hundred feet long by sixty feet in width, 
the cost of which will exceed forty thousand dollars; and the other of 
lesser dimensions. These buildings will each have immense halls in 
their second stories, suitable for fairs, or extra large gatherings of the 
people. The Turn Terein and Germania Club have each fine halls for 
the use of their respective societies. 

Among the accessions to the population of this valley, during the last 
few years, have been many persons of wealth and culture — from the 
mining portions of the State, from JSTevada, and some from the Atlantic 
States — wdio have come here to establish permanent homes, where they 
can effijoy this incomparable climate and the advantages of excellent 
schools and enlightened societ^^ The result is many magnificent pri- 
vate residences, surrounded and adorned with every i^^rangement that 
a cultivated taste and an enlightened love for the beautiful can suggest. 
Many old citizens, too, who have grown up with the town, have made 
themselves homes here as beautiful as they are elegant. 

Of the latter, first in point of magnitude and elegance is the princely 
estate of General H. M. jSTaglee, located near the Coyote, in the eastern 
part of the city. The General's grounds, which are devoted to a pri- 
vate park, residence, brandy distiller}^, model vineyard, etc., embraces 
an area of about one hundred and forty acres. The grounds are orna- 
mented with elegant statuary, artesian fountains, beautiful shaded 
drives, and rare plants and fiowers. 

jSText among the older private residences is that of Mrs. S. J. Hensley, 
on First street, in the northern portion of the city. This beautiful pri- 
vate park contains twenty-five acres. Mrs. Hensley lost her fine family 
dwelling house about a year ago, by fire, and now occupies a pleasant 
little cottage located on another part of the estate; but the grounds, 
which are kept with scrupulous neatness, are among the most noted and 
attractive features of San Jose. - ' ^^ 
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Near Mrs Hensley's is the palatial residence of Josiah Belden, an old 

''rsuif BtrtVoTorS.ntf.1 ba.k.„, b.. a b.autifui pl.o; 
o. F.™ iS n^rthe r.ilro»d. His grou.d. «, „«wlj improved, 

°lr,." Telt » "«°: cT». ...-eet, h.s . delightful .-Cdence. Hi. 
^rounds contain the finest conservatory in the valley. 
^^ MifMason near Market Square, has a new and ffg^°* ^«|i"fp^,.;. 
Long other luxurion^^^^^ ^^^ 

fr^vSey'-Danfe &.fwiUit P. Doughert,? E. HcLa^hlin, 

many others. 

CLIMATE. 

It is difficult to give any written description of this climate that will 
convey a clear idea of the same to the stranger, especially to one famil- 
convey a <^.'f % *"7,." . ^ xj^ Northern States of the Atlantic side of 
lar o^'y^^^^VVotwithstanding all that has been written and pub- 
SleTortms subie rS a^os! universal opinion of the stranger vis- 
or i^ that "the half had not been told him." The difQculty in the way 
of makinL a lucid statement of the facts in the case cons.sts in this, 
thaTthe climate of California varies with almost every locality preserv- 
tha,t tne c"™^^^ " . . . o-eneral sense uniform— wet Winters 

"nl dt'ummeT ^In t'e Serra'l^vada Mountains snow Mis m Win 
tei frequently to a great depth, and upon the mountains o the Coast 
Ranire C in small quantities; but none in the principal valleys^ Ihe 
?vlnfers along ?he seaboard, and wherever the country approaches the 
«Ia level are warm and plea ant, with alternate showers and sunshme- 
«on.ithlnrnkl a New England April, without its extremes In the 
Cimefhe cold northern trade winds sweep the coast regularly each 
bummei t^"^® ''V^^ ""^'' . „. ..„ o'clock in the morn ng and continuing 
day, <^on.men^^g^, ^nrMel^liTald the most delightful morn- 
;isralable. li the remote valllys, beyond the reach of the trades 
t f S™eTheat is very intense at times, and the air dry. In the coast 
tallevs Uke those of Santa Clara, Napa, and some other smaller valleys, 
wS the winds' are broken by intervening ranges of mountains, the 
^nmmers are mild and salubrious-neither too hot nor too cold. 

^^a description of the climate of this valley claims our especial 
attention BegFnning with the Winter or rainy season, which usually 
attention. :?^|^^. ? although occasional showers occur before that 
So,t\e"se?s?n:f vegttabloVowth commences. The Summer winds 
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have ceased, except those that blow from the south, bringing with 
them the welcome rain. This season is not, as many supj^ose, a season 
of almost continuous rain, but of showers, and sometimes several days 
of rain together, followed by weeks of pleasant weather, during which 
the farmer tills and seeds his land. The roads become firm and smooth, 
and the country begins to assume its best appearance. Excessive rains, 
however, sometimes occur, when for a time the roads become almost 
impassable. The heavy rains are over by March, with occasional 
showers as late as May, when the verdure attains its perfection of 
growth, and the country is looking its loveliest. J^o snow falls in the 
valley, but it may frequently be seen upon the distant hills, where it 
remains, however, only a few days at most. Frosts sometimes occur 
severe enough to destroy the mare tender plants, but not to interfere 
with the growth of grasses and many kinds of vegetation. The grasses 
are ail annuals, excepting a coarse variety of clover, lately introduced, 
and known as alfalfa. This clover is immensely rooted, the roots some- 
times extending into the earth a depth of ten to fifteen feet — a hard, 
woody fiber, an inch in diameter. It retains its verdure throughout the 
year, and affords excellent j)a8turage for cattle. Eoses remain in foli- 
age all Winter, blossoming in sheltered places throughout the season, 
and many kinds of evergreen shrubs and trees, unknown to the Eastern 
climate, give a cheerful appearance to the landscape. The apple, pear, 
peach, plum, and other varieties of fruit trees, shed their leaves as in 
the East. 

Eut now comes the season of harvesting, which our farmers per- 
form at their leisure, leaving their stacks unprotected, and their grain 
piled up in sacks in the open field, for weeks and months together. No 
rain ever comes to disturb their labors. It is the finest harvest weather 
imaginable. The days are uniformly cool, with rare exceptions, ena- 
bling man and horse to accomplish the largest amount of work with 
the least fatigue. During the forenoon a good breeze springs up from 
the north, blowing steadily till night; but, unlike the cold winds of the 
seaboard, it is tempered to a genial mildness by the fervid rays of the 
sun. From May until October the sky is usually cloudless, save with 
an occasional fog bank hovering over the valley in the early morning, 
which is soon dispelled by the sim. There is very little dewj vegetation 
dries up; the fields become sere and brown, the roads exceedingly dusty, 
and a universal drought prevails. The grasses, though dry, retain their 
nutriment, and the cattle thrive thereon, until the Winter rains again 
bring forward a new growth. 

These long dry Summers are really -the perfection of this climate. 
The dry, cool atmosphere is a sure protection against malaria, hence 
fevers are almost unknown; and the nights are positively grand. Inva- 
riably cool enough to require thick covering, sleep becomes a luxury 
rarely enjoyed by the Summer i^esident of other lands. It is this pecu- 
liarity of climate that gives such perfection to our cereals, such luster 
and lusciousness to our Summer fruits. 

Then comes the hazy Autumn days. The trade winds have ceased. 
The atmosphere grows thick with gathering moisture. The changing 
currents whirl the dust and leaves into weird columns. The south 
wind settles down to its work, and the drama of the seasons is repeated. 
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EARTHQUAKES. 
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There is a sort of nameless terror about an earthquake to those who 
have never experienced one, and to many who have the sensation is 
anything but pleasant. But they are trifles, as compared with the ter- 
rible thunder storms and hurricanes that prevail on the other side. 
Hundreds of people are killed by lightning there to every one that 
loses his life by earthquakes here. The thunder storms and tornadoes 
have this advantage, however, they send their warning signals of gath- 
ering, skurrying cloud ahead, to prepare people for the dire disaster 
which may soon follow. The earthquake steals upon one when he least 
expects it. A sudden jarring of the earth, with, perhaps, a deep rum- 
bling noise, followed by a quick, oscillating motion, which dies away in 
a gentle, tremulous vibration, and all is quiet. The shock seldom lasts 
longer than eight or ten seconds. Man^^ months, sometimes, intervene 
between these earth shocks, and then again we have known several to 
occur in a single day. 

The heaviest shock, in this valley, of which we have any recollection, 
occurred about four years ago, when some brick buildings in San Jose 
were more or less injured — ^firewalls and chimneys were thrown down, 
plastering cracked, etc. This shock extended for several hundred miles 
along the coast, causing considerable damage to property in San Pran- 
eiseo and other places. It taught architects the necessity of impi*oviiig 
their methods of building, by bracing and strengthening their walls in 
a more secure manner. In the construction of chimneys, also, galvan- 
ized iron has been substituted largely for brick. Wooden buildings are 
considered earthquake proof. They are seldom damaged to any appre- 
ciable extent by the shocks. 

There are vai'ious theories concerning the cause of these disturbances, 
which, at present, however, are mainly speculative. It is possible that 
scientific research may eventually fathom the trouble, if not provide a 
remedy. The electric theory has many advocates. In other countries 
the equilibrium of the upper air currents of electricity and those of the 
earth is established and brought about through the medium of cloud 
conductors, as witnessed in the lightning's flash, followed by the thunder- 
peal. Here there are no cloud conductors during the Summer months. 
The earth, it is supposed, becomes overcharged with electricity, which 
seeks an equilibrium with the upper currents; hence the disturbance. 
This theory is strengthened by the fact that earthquakes usually occur 
in the Fall of the year, when the clouds begin to gather and the air 
becomes filled with moisture. ^' Good earthquake weather " is what old 
residents designate a warm, cloudy day, preceding the Winter rains. 
The "internal fire " theory, also, has its advocates. But ^vhatever may 
be the cause, we much prefer an occasional earthquake to the frequent 
electrical disturbances that cause so much disaster to life and destruc- 
tion of property in the Atlantic States. 



THE WARM BELT. 



A few years ago the writer, while visiting the mountains in the vicinit}^ 
of Lexington, late in the Fall of the year, observed a vineyard on the 
mountain side, in the lower portion of which the leaves were sered and 
blighted with the frosts, while the vines further up the hill were still 
fresh and green. Upon inquiring into the matter he found that such 



was a common occurrence — that the frosts seldom affected the upper 
portion of the vineyard. Other poi^tions of the mountains were exam- 
ined, on both sides of the valley, and from comparing notes with the 
settlers in these localities, it was ascertained that there was a belt of 
country lying upon the mountain sides that was almost entirely exempt 
from frost. This belt eommenoes at an altitude of about four hundred 
feet above the level of the valley, and extends to an altitude of about 
twelve hundred feet — including a belt of country upon the mountain 
sides of from one to three miles in width, and stretching along the whole 
length of the valley. It is so distinctly defined that residents of the 
mountains, in riding up from the valley in the night-time, when the air 
is still, can tell within a few rods of where they will enter the warmer 
currents. 

The section is known to all old residents as the " warm belt." The 
explanation of this singular feature is supposed to consist in this: The 
warm air of the valley, rising at night along the mountain sides, meets 
the currents flowing in over the mountains, and is formed into an eddy, 
which hugs the land and wards oif the colder temperature. In this 
region, frost is rarely known to occur. We have seen potatoes har- 
vested in March, in this belt, that grew and ripened in the open air 
during the preceding months. Oranges, too, as line as any of the best 
tropical production, are grown in the same belt, .as yet upon a small 
scale, but indicative of what can be accomplished. 

It must be borne in mind that these hills are yet almost in a state of 
nature. They are sparsely settled, and but few improvements have yet 
been made, the settler preferring the valley lands at a much greater 
cost. At the same time, the hills oifer attractions and advantages for 
countr}- homes that cannot be found in the valle3^ The lands are cheap 
and the titles generally unquestionable. Their immunity from frosts 
will undoubtedly be taken advantage of, at no distant day, in the culti- 
vation of the orange, lemon, and many tropical fruits not entirely 
indigenous to the valleys. This region is also especially adapted to the 
cultivation of the English walnut, pecan nut, almond, etc., and possesses 
the natural soil and climate for the olive, the raisin grape, and ^g. 

POPULAR RESORTS. 

There are many places of popular resort in this county, with delight- 
ful drives leading thereto, which are taken advantage of by pleasure- 
seekers. San Jose, itself, is a center of attractions for tourists. Its 
splendid hotels and charming surroundings need but to be seen to be 
appreciated. Eut the greatest charm of all is its climate. Seven miles 
distant Ironi the city are the White Sulphur Springs, located in Peni- 
tencia Caiion. Here is a new hotel and bath-house, a fine Lnountain 
stream flowing by, and some grand scenery. An easy hour's drive from 
town, many people ride out for a morning bath, returning in time for 
breakfast. The Saratoga Springs and Vichy Springs, at Almaden, each 
have their attractions, and are destined to become famous places of 
pleasurable resort. The w^aters of these springs resemble very closely 
those whence they derive their names. But the principal watering- 
place of the county is the Gilroy Hot Springs, located in the eastern 
range of hills, about tw^elve miles easterly from the City of Gilroy. 
Here is a fine hotel, together with some forty tv fifW^lktle cottao-es, 
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scattered around among the trees, for the use of visitors. The scenery 
is grandly beautiful. The waters, which are strongly impregnated with 
minerals, are abundant, sparkling as crystal, and of a temperature of 
one hundred and twelve degrees. Within a few feet of the hot spring 
is a spring of pure cold water. The Coyote Creek flows through the 
call on close by, abounding, in the season, with speckled trout. This 
place is the resort of hundreds of visitors every Summer — seekers of 
pleasure and health. The mountains in the vicinity abound in game, 
and are the delight of the sportsman. 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 



There are a large number of people in all of the Atlantic States — in 
the Northern and Western especially — persons of means, many of them, 
and invalids, who have become tired and disgusted with their disagree- 
able Winters, as w^ell as the almost intolerable heat of their sultry mid- 
summers. These people are looking about them for a more desirable 
country and climate. Many have tried Florida, and other States of the 
South, but without finding the blissful Adienn that their souls longed 
for. Until recently California could be reached only by a long and 
dreaded sea voyage. The country seemed almost out of the world. 
But the overland railroad, with its trains of palace cars, has changed 
all that. A few days of luxurious hotel life on wheels, and the stranger 
is set doYvn in San Francisco, a city of nearly two hundred thousand 
inhabitants, where the best of hotel fare, and the cost of living, is 
cheaper than in any other large city on the continent. 

People of means — with plethoric purses and healthy incomes — need 
not trouble themselves much about the business resources of any coun- 
try that may have attractions enough for them to visit. If health or 
pleasure is their object they do not bother themselves much with busi- 
ness affairs, and will naturally seek those countries that will afford 
them the largest measure of satisfaction. But all are not thus comfort- 
ably situated. Many who come here must needs engage in business 
pursuits. Others will come dependent solely upon their ready and will- 
ing hands to earn their daily bread. What are the opportunities and 
chances for these classes? how can they obtain a subsistence? are ques- 
tions that most nearly concern them. 

Of course, in moving to an}'' new country, the man of capital has large 
advantages over the one without. While California possesses large 
tracts of Government land, it is not always desirable for the stranger 
to locate thereon, remote from schools and the advantages of society, as 
they necessarily must be. The best portions of the State — the choice 
locations — are already occupied. Il^evertheless, land in the most desir- 
able places is reasonably cheaj), and the opportunities for profitable 
industry and successful enterprise are as good, probably, as can be found 
anywhere. At this writing (the latter part of July) there is not, and 
need not be for months to come, an able-bodied laboring man in the State 
idle, unless so from choice He can find abundant emjjloyment in the 
harvest fields at from two dollars and fifty cents to three dollars a day, 
and board; and he need fear no competition from "Chinese cheap labor." 
There is work enough for all, and more too. 

Men fail here as everywhere else. There are always many idlers who 
are anxious not to find employment. They j^refer to hang around the 
towns, frequenting the saloons, and ekeing out a make- shift existence. 
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But this is no argument against the country. We know that farming- 
pays — ^that stock raising, dairying, and fruit culture yield good profits, 
when properly conducted. Manufacturing enterprises, of which, as yet, 
there are com2)aratively few, also pay reasonably well. There are many 
industries that the thoughtful, industrious, and persevering man can 
engage in that would, no doubt, lead to competence; and fortunes are 
still by no means beyond the reach of those who keep their eyes open 
and possess the requisite money-making fatuity. 

After all, the acquisition of wealth is not the highest end and aim of 
existence. Health is of far greater worth. It is better to have little, 
in a country where one can enjoy that little — ^in a land of genial skies 
and mild, health-giving airs — than much in a land of desolation. 

The farmer of the JSTorthern States toils hard during the Summer 
months, and fills his barns, granaries, and cellars with the product of 
his labor, to he consumed during the long, dreary W^inter that follows; 
and if he comes out a little more than even he considers himself in luck. 
Here there is no portion of the year that he cannot produce something, 
and with less hard labor than in any portion of the older States. If 
grain growing is his object, hei'e he can produce two crops, and some- 
times three, from once seeding. His cattle will shift for themselves 
throughout the year, although upon small farms it is better to let them 
have the waste straw of the farm to run to during the few weeks inter- 
vening between the old feed and the new, or while the former, bleached 
by the Fall rains, is deprived of much of its nutriment. It has been a 
common practice, in years past, for farmers to burn their straw to get it 
out of the way of the new crop. But many of them are becoming wiser 
in this matter of late. If he desires to engage in horticulture, hop 
growing, silk culture, viniculture, and the like, here in this beautiful 
vale of Santa Clara is the country, of all others, we would recommend ^ 
to him. 
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REPORT. 



To the honorable the State Board of Agriculture of the State of California: 

Gentlemen: In pursuance of an Act of the Legislature of the State 
of Oalifoi^nia, entitled ''An Act for the encouragement of agriculture 
and other industries/' approved March twenty-first, eighteen hundred 
and seventy- two, the undersigned, on behalf ot* the Board of Managers 
of the San Joaquin Valley Disti'ict Agricultural Society, respectfully 
submit the following report of the trcinsaetions of the society for the 
year eighteen hundred and seventy-two, and other matters provided for 
in said Act. 

The transactions of the society consist only of frequent meetings of 
the Boax'd for the transaction of ordinary business, the principal of 
which have been in reference to the care and improvement of the Fair 
Grounds and track, and the arrangement and circulation of a premium 
list for the Fair, and making suitable provisions for holding the annual 
Fair for eighteen hundred and seventy -two, the detailed proceedings of 
which, according to the records of the society, would be too voluminous 
for this report. It is also required that there shall be included in such 
report a list of articles exhibited and premiums awarded. 

The following is a list of the animals and articles exhibited: 
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ANIMALS EXHIBITED AT THE FAIR GROUNDS. 



CATTLE—DUEHAM. 

Bulls ^ thoroughbred, three years old and upward, 
E. S. Hoi den — Durham bull, Elanco. 

Cows, three years old and upward, 

W. L. Overhiser— Eosette 2d, Eosette 3d, Tulip 6th. 
E. S. Hoiden — Nellie, Fannie, Mio. 

Bulls, two years old and upivard, 

Jesse D. Carr — Butterdale, Eomeo. 

W. L. Overhiser— Third Grand Turk of Oak Home. 

Cows, two years old and upward, 

Jesse D. Carr — Laura and calf, Maud and calf. 
W. L. Overhiser— Tulip 8th. 
E. S. Hoiden— Daisy. 

Bulls, one year old and upward, 

W. D. Overhiser — Fourth Grand Turk of Oak Home. 
E. S. Hoiden — Nevada, Blanche. 

HeiferSi one year old, 

W. L. Overhiser — Eosette 6th, Duchesse de Argentine, Flora Temple 
6th, Tulip 10th, Curiosity 4th, Eosette 7th. 
E. S. Hoiden — Eosa 2d, Fawn, Snowdrop. 

Thoroughbred Calves. 

W. L. Overhiser — Ninth Grand Turk of Oak Home, Eleventh Grand 
Turk of Oak Home. 
E. S. Hoiden— Oakdale, Blanco 2d. 

Graded milch copjs with calves* 

Jesse D. Carr— Maud and calf, Laura and calf. 

M. Neff — Dolly Varden (Durham and Devonshire). 
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SWEEPSTAKES. 

Bulls. 

W. L. Overhiser— Third Grand Turk of Oak Home, Fourth Grand 
Turk of Oak Home, Oak Home. 
Jesse D. Carr — Butterdale, Eomeo. 
George E. Vernon — Dandy Jim. 
E. S. Hoiden — Blanco, Blanco 2d. 

Cows, 

W. L. Overhiser — Eosette 2d, Eosette 3d. 
Jesse D. Carr — Laura, Maud. 

E. S. Hoiden— Eosa 2d. 



HOESES— THOEOUGHBEBD. 

Stallions, four years old and upward, 

A. Wolf — Correct, nine years old. 
Charles Blood — ^Eomulus, nine years old. 

One year old, 
John Tyree — Eeturn. 
James Satterlee — Twenty-one. 
T. B. Day— Eed Dollar. 

Colts. 
James Satterlee — Morphine. 

B. S. Clark — Brass; owned by Hon. C. M. Creanor. 

Stallions, for all purposes, four years old and upward, 

G. W. Sampson — Stockton, seven years old. 

Noah Burrows — Young Chieftain, four years old. 

Daniel Noland — Washington Chief, five years old. 

J. E. McKee — Walk the Water, eleven years old, 

A. Miller — ^Jordan, six years old. 

L. U. Sheppee — Bay Colt, four years old. 

W. D. Ashley— Eed Lion. 



Mr. Filloon — Dexter. 
John Hogan — Pacific. 
W. D. Ashley — Bismarck. 



Three years old. 



Two years old. 



Charles Braid — Horace Greeley. 
J, H. Tone— New York. 

Sucking Colts, 

F. S. Hines — Lady McCleilan, by McClellan;|dam, Blackhawkj five 
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Andrew Wolf — Captain Lewis, five months old; byMcClelian; dam, 
Lady Dale. 

M. A. Smith — General, four months old; by Hiram Drew; dam, Nena 
Sahib. 

J. K. Myers — Ned, five months old; by David Hill; dam, Dolly. Laura 
Hillj five months old; by David Hill; dam, Kate^. 

Robert Lovell, of Stanislaus — Charlie, four months old. Eose, four 
months old. 

J. A. Sheppard — Mnnie Bell, four months old; by Stockton; dam, 
Beckie. 

J. H. Dodge — Bird, five months old; dam, Jim Crow. Kitty, four 
months old; dam, unknown. Biddy, four months old; dam, unknown. 
All by California; mare colt, five months old. 

Yates & Green, of San Joaquin — A mare colt four months old; owned 
by Mr. Pratt. A stallion qplt, five months old; owned by C. F. Munson. 
A stallion colt, four months old; owned by C. F. Monson. A mare colt, 
^ve months old; owned by W. W. Post. AM sired by Hiram Drew. 

W. L. Overhiser — A stallion colt, three mouths old. A mare colt, 
£.Ye months old; a mare colt, seven months old. 

W. G. Phelps, San Joaquin — Norman, ^ye months old; by McClellan; 
dam. Norma. Sultan, four months old; by McClellan; dam. Sultana. 
Ivanhoe, four months old; by McClellan; dam, Flora Mclver. Isis, four 
months old; by McClellan; dam, Maud. Lucinda, four months old; by 
McClellan; dam, Pretty Poll. Cricket, four months old; by McClellan; 
dam, Jane Ingelow. 

Frank Eck — Eoland, ^ve months old. 

W. D. Ashley — Mary Hill, ^ve months old. 

J. A. Mc Cloud — Salem, four months old. Pet, four months old. 

C. H. Sesson — Lady Wolf, four months old. 

Stallmis^ for all purposes, three years old and upward, raised in the District, 

W. D. Ashley — Red Lion, four years old. Bismarck, three years old. 
L. U. Sheppee — B^ij Colt, four years old. 

Thoroughbred Mares. 

Andrew Wolf — Lady Dale, seven years old; by Owen Dale; dam, 
Mary Blain. Dolly Yarden, one j^ear old; by Woodward; dam, Minnie 
Warren. 

John Tyree — Carrie Miller, five years old; by Yeto; dam, Fanny How- 
ard. Gladiator, three years old; by Norfolk; dam, Fanny Howard. 
Sally Thurston, two years old; by Norfolk; dam, Quien Sabe. 

James Satterlee — Lodi Filly, five years old; by Norfolk; dam, Susie 
Blair. 

Thoroughbred Geldings. 

John Tyree — Modesto, four years old; by Yeto; dam, by Jack Haw- 
kins. 

James Satteriee — Gen. McDowell, six years old; by Langford; dam, 
Susie Blair. 

Mares, for all purposes, four years old and upward. 

James Sheppard — Quien Sabe, nine years old; by Messenger; dam, by 
Messenger. 
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J. K. Myers — Kate, nine years old: by Simpson; dam, unknown. 

Eobert Lovell, of Stanislaus — Fanny, nine years old. Kate, ten years 
old. 

Mr.. Trellon, of Fresno — Jennie, three years old. 

J. A. Sheppard — Bick, six years old; by Eclipse; dam. Messenger. 

John Ladd — Kett, six years old; by St. Lawrence; dam, Messenger. 

J. H. Tone, of San Joaquin — Ellen Dale, seven years old; by Clover- 
dale; dam, unknown. 

W. G. Phelps — Maud, six years old; by Langford; dam, Polly Turner. 

Mares, for all purposes. 

J. H. Tone — Maggie, by Norfolk; age not given. Martha Ellen, by 

Yeto. 

Draught Horses, 

John Miller — Planter (gelding), four yea;rs old; by old Planter. 

G. W. Sampson — Duke of Wellington, three years old; by Prince 
Consort; dam, by Cl3^desdale. 

Frank Eck — Dolly, eight years old. 

W. G. Phelps — Norma, three years old; by Prince Consort; dam, Polly 
Turner. 

John Crofton — Planter, five years old; by old Planter. 

John White — Sam, seven years old. Maggie, five years old, 

Eoadster Stallions. 

G. W. Sampson — ^Billy Hatch, twenty-four years old; by Blackhawk; 
dam, by Messenger. 

Jesse D. Carr, of Monterey — Membrino, three years old; by Membrino 
Patchen; dam, Lady Ellinor. 

Thomas E. Hughes, of Stanislaus — Major, six years old; by Logan 
Pacific; dam, unknown. 

M, L. Bird — California Chief, two years old; by Kentucky Hunter; 
dam, Julia. General Sheridan, two years old; by Kentucky Hunter; 
dam, Bell. 

J. W. R. Hitchcock — Captain Morse, by Billy Hatch; dam, by Mes- 
senger. 

Eoadster Mares, 

G. W. Sampson — ^Lucy, six years old; hy Billy Hatch; dam, by Pil- 
grim. 
E. S. Hoiden — Fanny, seven years old. 

Farm Horses — Span. 

W. G. Phelps — ^Polly Turner and Durock. 
John White — Charlie and Annie, 



Saddle Horses. 
J. E. McKee— Harry Bluff, ten years old. 
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Sweepstakes — Stallions and Mares, 



J. B. Carr — Membrino, three years old; by Membrino Patchen; dam, 
Lady Ellinor. 

Thoroughbred Geldings. 

John Tyree — ^Modesto, four jearB old; by Yeto; dam, by Jack Haw- 
kins. 

James Satterlee — Gen. McDowell, six years old; by Langford; dam, 
Susie Blair. 

Br. Thorn dike — A single roadster, named Honest George. 

Stallions^ one year old. 

J. H. Dodge — Western Boy, by Chieftain; dam, by Jim Crow. 

J. W. E. Hitchcock — Eichmond, by Billy Hatch; dam, by Eichmond. 

Stallions — Sweepstakes. 

J. H. Tone — Kew York, two years old; by Norfolk; dam, Ellen Dale. 

Mares-^Sweepsta kes. 

J. H. Tone — Ellen Dale, seven years old; by Owen Dale; dam, un> 
known. 

Family of Colts. 

J. H. Tone— Kate and Tom. 

Span of Carriage Horses. 
J. A. Mc Cloud — Jack and General. 

Span of Boadsters. \ 

J. A. Me Cloud — Blonde and Mate. 
Mr. Culver — Charley and Bill. 
J. W. Hill— Span of geldings, 

JACKS AND JENNETS. 
W. H. Freeman — Jack, Sinbad; jennet, Diadem. 

SHEEP AND GOATS. 

Severance & Peet — Spanish Merino ram Eureka, six years old; ram 
Hero, three years old; and three yearling bucks. 

C. 0. Baker — Spanish Merino ram Silver Mine, Jr., three years old; 
ram Eobbie, two years old; and ram Kearsarge, two years old — all Span- 
ish Merino. 

Smith & Overhiser — Challenge, two years old; Wide-awake, two years 
old; Comet, Jr., two years old; and three buck lambs. 

0. C. Baker — Pen of one-year-old rams, and pen of ram lambs. 
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Etaes — Spanish Merino. 

Severance & Peet — Twelve one-year-old ewes. 

Smith & Overhiser — Ten two-year-old ewes. 

J. Sarles — One ewe, pen of ewes. 

Smith & Overhiser — Pen of five ewe lambs. 

C. C, Baker — Pen of five ewe lambs. 

J. Sarles — Pen of ewe iambs, all Spanish. 

Shippee & Ashley — One Southdown ewe. 

Cotswold Sheep — Bucks. 

Dorsey & Ewing — One two-year-old buck; two rams, five years old. 
J. L. Carnduff — Victor, six months old; Champion, two yeai's old. 

Bwes. 

Dorsey & Ewing — Emma Young, one year old; Julia, two years old; 
Sallie, two years old; Beauty, ^ve months old; Clara, ^ve months old. 

G-raded Cotswold. 

Shippee & Ashley — Five ewes and three bucks. 

Sweepstakes — Bucks. 

Smith & Overhiser — Challenge, Wide-awake, and Comet. ' 

C. 0. Baker — Silver "Wine, Eobbie, and Kearsarge. 
Dorsey & Ewing — William Calloway. 

Sweepstakes — Ewes. 

Smith k Overhiser — No. 516. 
Dorsey & Ewing — Julia. 
J. Sarles — One ewe. 

SWINE. 

Essex. 

B. S. Davis — Stonewall Jackson, fifteen months old; Kate, fifteen 
months old ; and seven pigs, each three months old. They were brought 
from Murphy's, Calaveras County. 
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ARTICLES EXHIBITED AT THE PAVILION. 
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Minnie Smith — Two pencil drawings. 

James Crosier — Fifty-six varieties of apples, sixteen of pears, five of 
grapes, one of egg plant, one of pepper. 

Walter Baggs — Three rabbits, one silk rabbit. 

Mary Donnallan — One worsted and thread tidy; specimens of white 
wheat imported from France. 

J. C. Gage — One coop native ponltr^^. 

Elizabeth Owens, aged seventy- two years — One bedspread. 

Mrs. J. Sutherland — One coop of Poland chickens, two coops Poland 
ducks, one year old and j^ounger. 

Miss E. Green — One water-color painting. 

J. D. Winter — One sack ISTonpareil wheat, raised eight miles east of 
Stockton. 

Mrs. D. Terry — One specimen* of tomatoes, one of cucumbers. 

Mrs. Doley, of Columbia — Frame of pressed flowers. 

Mrs. J. J. Shoemaker — Eedspread. 

Eebecca Laguna, aged eight years — One embroidered cotton tidy and 
crochet work. 

Mrs. E. R. Stewart — One colored photograph. 

Mrs. William Lyons — Six varieties of plums in spirits. 

Mrs. Sarah Beaumont — One knit woolen shawl, two specimens net- 
work. 

Miss Lucy Grove — Two moss work specimens, one specimen pressed 
leaves, 

Mrs. E. Owens — One specimen needlework. 

Mrs. B. F. Barney — One crocheted tidy, two pincushions. 

Mrs. A. E, Beaumont — Five specimens of preserved fruits, one coop 
chickens, one coop ducks. 

Mrs. Beaumont — Eight varieties of ranch vegetables. 

J. P. Spooner — Display of photographs, forty-six pictures in frames. 

M. L. Bowdish — One challenge feed machine for farm use. 

Mrs. J. C. Smith — Four varieties fancy work. 

J. C. Evans — Samples of almonds. 

Mrs, E. S. Els worth — One machine-made shirt, made in four hours; 
one hand-made shirt, made in nine hours. 

Stewart & Derrick — Two coops of bronze turkeys; sample of packed 
butter. 

G. S. Allard — Seven varieties water colors on one card, one oil paint- 
ing, one pencil drawing, one Oriental painting. 

John England — Tarieties of fruit. 

William Hall — One coop Brahmas, ten months old; one of yearlings. 

L, M. Cutting — Display of agricultural implements. 

Mrs. E. B. Eaton — Shell frames and brackets. 

Elsworth & Washburn— One Judge's desk, two school desks, made of 
Oregon maple; croquet set made of osage orange and locust grown on 
Weber's Point, Stockton. 



George West — Two varieties brandj^, two varieties wine. 

Schell, Krause & Co. — Ten varieties of wine and brandy. 

George Hark n ess — Two varieties i^eaches. 

Mrs. J. C. Eeid — Eight varieties apples, twelve classes jelly, two jars 
fruit. 

Mrs. W. H, Lyons — One variety choice pears. 

Mrs. Joseph Hale — Thirtj^-five jars preserved fruits, six jars sweet 
and sour pickles, one basket preserved flowers, eleven glasses assorted 
jellies. 

Insane Asylum — Yarieties white Syria gra])es. 

Wynkoop^Black Prince grapes, 

P. Mengel — -Nineteen pairs custom-made boots and shoes. 

E. Bagley — Four golden-spangled chickens, three silver- spangled 
Ham burgs. 

John Sedgwick — A large variety of BrahmasJ Japanese bantams, and 
silver Hamburg chickens. 

Miss Lucy Groves — One bedspread, two varieties of worsted work. 

Wash. Trahern — One variety JSTonpareii wheat. 

Mai one & Davis, agents for Stockton Woolen Mills — Yarieties of 
blankets, cloths, etc. 

Stewart & Derrick — One variety Chile wheat. 

W. B. Day — One variety fruit; twenty-five acres buckwheat. 

Mrs. J. R. MeClellan — Five varieties machine sewing. 

Mrs. Eose Eastman — Worsted work. 

Dr. E. S. Hold en— One coop Japanese bantams (clay-colored), one 
coop light Brahmas. 

C. D. Benjamin — One sack Excelsior wheat. 

Mrs. I. E. Wilbur — Shell frame with moss wreath, seed frame with 
Autumn leaves. 

Jones & Hewlett — Sulk}^ gangplow, ^^ Irish Champion." 

Miss Fannie Sargent — Pencil drawings. 

Mrs. Lottman — ^.Plum, currant, raspberry, and C[uince jelly, quince 
preserves. 

Mrs. L. M. Cutting — Yarieties fancy work. 

Jacob Long — Yarieties peaches and pears. 

Hattie and Kitty Gruper — Yarieties worsted, hair flowers, feather 
flowers, leather frame. 

Mrs. E. B. Johnson — Cases of millinery goods. 

Lothrop & JSfoble — Yarieties hats and caps. 

Miss Mary Hamilton — Oil painting, '^Eastern Morn;'' black and white 
crayon, ^^ Castle of Chillon:" colored crayon, sea-moss wreath. 

E. K. Michaels — Fourteen Wheeler & Wilson sewing machines. 

J. J. Evans — Coop of peafowls and other poultry. 

Peter i^. Young — Yarieties pears, apples, and quinces. 

J. B. VYebster — Display of agricultural imjDlements. 

Miss M. Each en felt — Crochet tidy. 

Alexander Mack ay, San Francisco — Domestic, list, and rag carpets. 

Mattes on & Williamson — Two sulky gang plows, one four-gang plow, 
two chisel cultivators. 

Miss S. E. Eandall — Sea-moss picture. 

William Inglis — Case of crackers. 

Mrs. M. A, Solve — Frames moss work. 

Mrs. Frank Eock — Knot quilt. /^"^ ^,^ ^,^ 1 

Mrs. E Moore-Frame shell y>^or^\qW\ze6 by VjOOQ IC 
John Black — One case California wine. -^ (j 
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Chris. Miller — Model ship. 

E. Mortels — Wreath, bouquets, and cross of Autumn flowers. 

W. H. Keep — Double-acting force pump, one horse-powei', double- 
acting force pump attached. 

Globe Iron Works — Blacksmith's blower, No. 1 portable forge, No. 3 
portable forge. 

Mrs. Elizabeth McKee — Breccia work, sample cotton crochet netting, 
sample hand sewing, oilcloth basket. 

J. C. Broden — Working model of Golden Gate grain separator; speci- 
men of penmanship executed by his son, ten years old; sample Chinese 
beans. 

Joseph Putnam — Bale of hops, watermelons, five varieties grapes. 

T. Shirley — Yariety white Chile wheat in stalk, grown in Stanislaus 
County. 

William Kierski — Variety needlework. 

Hamlet & Freeman — Yariety of soap. 

L. M. Hickman — Outfit for New England kitchen. 

Miss Ella Miller — Fine specimens needlework. 

Agnes Madden — Yariety waxwork. 

Agnes A. Bugbey — Complete worsted and bead toilet set; variety of 
stamping and water-color drawing. 

Mrs. Joseph Hale — Two loaves of bread. 

Shippee & Ashley — Specimens of wool. 

Mrs. W. H. Lj^ons — Two loaves bread. 

Miss Kose Sedgwick — Box walnuts. 

Ed. Moore — Coop dark Brahmas, coop young Brahmas. 

Mrs. William Lottman — Loaf bread. 

I). A. Learned — Seven varieties grapes. 

William Kierski — Black Spanish cock. 

Mrs. M. Green — Loaf home-made bread. 

Miss Hattie West — Bouquet. 

Joseph Patoreuer — Five varieties grapes. 

Mrs. N. B. Sperry — Knit tidy. 

Miss Belle Whale — Bouquet of hairwork. 

D. A. Jjearned — Sample tobacco. 

Mrs. Fitch — Two oil paintings. 

Mrs. Titus — Five oil paintings. 

Mrs. Gorham — Three oil paintings. 

Mrs. William B. West — Floral cross. 

Fred. Arnold — Case boots and shoes. 

D. W. Fanning — Sample Indian corn. 

Miss Ella Eaton — Three pencil and one water-color drawings. 

Miss Yiola Straw bridge — Crayon drawing. 

W. H. Yan Ylear — Fine Damascus-twist, breech-loading shotgun. 

Miss Helen Lauder — Air castle, scent bag. 

L. M. Hickman — Has a complete outfit for a New England kitchen, 
embracing every utensil that could be used in that department of house- 
keeping. 

Lothrop & Noble — Have a fine display of fashionable hats and caps. 

Williams & More — Have on exhibition choice perfumery and other 
articles. 

W. H. Keeler — Makes an exhibition of valuable and beautiful jewelry 
and watches, which, for taste in arrangement, is admired by all. 

E. S. Holm an — Is on hand with the choicest perfumery, and articles 
prepared by himself, making an excellent display. 
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White & Davenport — Have on exhibition fine specimens of dental 
work. 

Mrs. E. B. Johnson — Has a very tastefully arranged case of fashion- 
able millinery goods. 

P. Mengel — Exhibits finely finished boots and shoes, manufactured by 
him. 

Fred. Arnold — Displays an assortment of his stock of boots and shoes. 

H. T. Dorrance — Eepresents his business by displaying elegant sad- 
dles. One among the number is to be presented to the successful 
Knight. 

Geoi'ge West — Has arranged a beautiful collection of flowering plants, 
which add much to the appearance of the Pavilion. 

J. Hanich — One pair of black Spanish fowls. 

J. K. Weber — One cotton knit quilt; one worsted afghan. 

Y. Galgiani — Display of vegetables, and twenty-five varieties of grapes. 

William Hickman — One coop Houdans; one coop buff Cochins, three 
months old. 

H. T. Dorrance — Display of elegant saddles. 

Betts Brothers, San Franciseo— One set of carriage springs. 

Henderson & Clark, Yictoria — One-horse family carriage; one top 
buggy; one unfinished trotting bugg}''; one set wheels. 

Nicholas Lumsden — Machine for the manufacture of screwed boots 

Mrs. H. M. Fanning — Two frames of Autumn leaves. 

Mrs. Sperry — Embroidered baby's shawl. 

Browning & Elliott — Display of vegetables and fruit. 

C. A. Heaton — One sample of cotton balls; and Spanish merino wool; 
and pears. 

Wagner & Harrison — One side of sole leather; two sides of skirting. 

Jackson & Bliss — Non-explosive agricultural steamer and farmer's 
boiler. 

Peter N. Young — Two varieties figs. 

Bauer & Weaver — Sixty-three rustic frames; four ladies' work boxes. 

H. S. Austin — One sample of white Muscat grapes; and of white 
Syrian grapes. 

'Mrs. U. Martin—Copy of Continental Gazette, printed in seventeen 
hundred and ninety-four. 

Mrs. Lyons — One box dried plums; one box raisins. 

Miss Mary Lyons — Specimen of fresh white figs. 

Mrs. George Carlon — Two water-color paintings. 

J. Torrey, agent — Six new Wilson sewing machines. 

Mrs. E. B. Johnson — Two baby dresses; two chemises; one night- 
gown; one set underwear; one pair drawers. 

Miss Marj^ Davis — One walnut chair, with worsted embroidered seat 
and back. 

G. jST. Mileo— Collection of fruit. 

G. N. Milco, for James Goodwin, Mountain Pass, Tuolumne County — 
Five varieties grapes; two varieties peaches; one sample nectarines. 

A. Burkett— Samples of black Hamburg, black Morocco, and Eem de 
Nice grapes. 

Miss Lucy Grove — One specimen of moss and knitting work. 

Miss M. K. Colburn — One specimen of ornamental knitting work. 

E. B. Smith — One pair buff Cochins, and one dark Brahmas. 

Miss Fannie Cart — Three tatted cai'd baskets; one tatted collar. 
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William Kierski — Display of musical instruments, baby carriages, etc. 
Miss E. Eosenthal — Two specimens of cotton embroidery. 
Thomas H. Selby — Display of hardware. 
Mrs. Charles Garner — Specimen of hair work. 

Miss M. A. Alien — One hanging basket of flowers; one bouquet; two 
air castles. 

Mrs, John Eeid — Knit tidy, made by Eose Tally, twelve years of age. 
Williams & Moore — One stand of perfumery and fancy goods. 
Brown & Elliott — Yariety of fruit grown by diiferent persons. 
W. H. Miller — Five stalks of timothy grass, eight feet four inches in 
height. 

T. B. Day— Yarieties of apples, pears, grapes, and figs, and display of 
pumpkins, squashes, beets, beans, etc.; also, one orchard, sixteen acres, 
seventy-five varieties of fruit. 

Mrs. M. A. Young — Painting on glass. 
Mrs. Dr. Eeid — One plate of pomegranates; one plate figs. 
Miss Nettie Yan Ylear-~~One complete toilet set, five pieces; one charm 
string. 

W. H. Keeler — One ease of watches and jewelry. 
Mrs. W. Keeler — Two medley pictures. 
Miss Hattie and Kitty Draper — One basket of wax flowers. 
William Yan Wart — Flower, princess feather. 
De Long, Combs & Co. — One bust in marble. 
Miss Amelia Cory — One specimen pressed flowers. 
Miss Lucy Grove — Two hanging baskets; one bouquet preserved nat- 
ural flowers. 

^ Miss Hattie West — One specimen of animal painting, in oil; one spe- 
cimen oil painting. 

Mrs. William Lyons— One box each of apples, peaches, figs, and pears, 
dried. 

Mrs. E. Stewart — Two oil paintings. 

Y. M. Peyton — One box raisins, made from grapes raised by himself. 
Mrs. Martin — One specimen each of raisins and currants. 
Gr. C. Holman, Lockford — Box containing fourteen varieties of apples; 
box of Syrian and French cocoons. 

Master Benjamin Armington— Three pencil drawings. 
Jo. Coturier—Wigs, curls, switches, etc., of natural hair. 
E. D. Waters— Specimens of dried, pickled, and preserved fruit. 
Wheeler & Wilson — Specimens of machine work. 
De Long, Combs & Co. — Three marble heads. 
William G. Badger— Organs manufactured in Boston. 
William B. West — Collection of plants, bouquets, and flowers. 
Mrs. John Shea — One loaf of wheat bread. 

William Yan Ylear— One rifle, made by himself in San Joaquin County. 
L. U. Sheppee — One sack Surprise oats. 
Master Ed. Sedgwick— One box of dried figs. 

Mrs. John C. Eeid— Three varieties of jelly; specimens of quinces 
and pomegranates. 

Miss Mary Lyons— Specimens of fresh purple figs. 
Mrs. Fanny McCIung (aged sixty-one years)— One crochet tidy; two 
cotton knit pillow slips. 

Miss Brush— Two bouquets. 

W. H. Groves— Trio of black Spanish fowls. 

T. K. Hook — Specimens of bead work. 

Mrs. F. Munter— Several varieties of fancy work. 
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PREMIUMS AWARDED. 



FIRST DEPARTMENT, 



CLASS I— THOBOUGHBKED CATTLE. 



Animals. 



Exhibitors. 



Eesidence. 



Premiums, 



Best Durham hull, three years old 

and upward, Blanco 

Best Durham hull, two years old, 

Third Grand Duke of Oak Home. 
Durham bull Butterdale, two years 

old 

Durham bull Romeo, two years old. 
Durham bull Fourth Grand Duke 

of Oak Home, one year old 

Durham calf Blanco Second ... 

Coivs, 

Best Durham cow, three years old 
and upward, Bosetta Second 

Best Durham cow, two years old, 
Tulip Eighth 

Best Durham heifer, one year old. 
Snowdrop 

Graded Oattle. 

Best milch cow, Dolly Yarden 

Sweepstakes, 

Best hull, two years old, Dandy Jim 
Best cow, four years old, Eosetta 

Second , 

Calf Dixie, three months old 

Calf Daisy, two and a half months 

old 

Best herd of Durhams 



E.S. Holden 

"W. L. Overhiser, 

Jesse D. Carr 

Jesse D. Carr 

W. L. Overhiser, 
E. S. Holden 



W. L. Overhiser. 
W. L. Overhiser. 
E.S. Holden 

M.Neff. , 

J. R. Yernon 

"W". L. Overhiser. 
Jesse D. Carr 

Jesse D. Carr 

W. L. Overhiser. 



Stockton 

San Joaquin Co...., 

Monterey 

Monterey 

San Joaquin Co..... 
Stockton 

San Joaquin Co.... 
San Joaquin Co...., 
Stockton 

San Joaquin Co 



Santa Clara 

San Joaquin Co- 
Monterey ,... 

Monterey.. 

San Joaquin Co.. 



$20 

Spec. prem. 
Spec. prem. 

?5 

Fram'd dip. 



120 

$10 

?5 

$10 



^25 

110 

Spec. prem. 

Spec. prem. 
$20 
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Transactions op the San Joaquin 
CLASS II— THOROUGHBRED HORSES. 



Animals. 



Exhibitors. 



Residence. 



Premiums. 



Stallions, 

Best four years old and upward, 

Romulus 

Stallion Correct 

Stallion Return, one year old 

Stallion Twenty-one, one year old... 

Sucking Colts. 

Colt Morphine 

Colt Brass 

Best four years old and upward, 

Lady Dale 

Second best do., .Julia 

Best three years old and upward, 

Gladiola 

Best two years old and upward, 

Lillie Thurston '. 

Best one year old and upward, Dolly 

Varden 

Geldings, 
Modesto 

Stallions^ for all purposes. 

Best four years old and upward, bay 

colt (no name) 

Colt ^Q^ Lion = 

Best three years old, Bismarck • 

Pacific, three years old 

Best two years old, New York 

Stallion Horace Greeley 

Colt Captain Lewis, live months old 

Colt Captain Jenks, four months old 

Best three years old, raised in the 

district. Bay Colt 

Mares^ for all purposes. 

Best four j^ears old and upward, Kitt 

Second best do., Maud 

Best three years old and upward, 

Jennie 

Two years old and upward — none 

exhibited worthy of premium 

Best one year old and upward, Chin- 

du-Wan 

Second best do., Burney 



Charles Blood.... 
Andrew Wolf... 

J. E. Tyree 

James Satterlee. 



James Satterlee.. 
CM. Creanor ... 



Andrew Wolf... 
C. M. Creanor ... 

J. E. Tyi^e 

J. A. Shepherd... 

Andrew Wolf.... 

J. E. TjTee 

L. IT. Sheppee ... 
W. D. Ashley ... 
W. D. Ashley ... 

John Hogan 

J. H. Tone 

Charles Braids... 
Andrew Wolf.... 
Charles Mmisen., 

L. IT. Sheppee... 

John S. Ladd 

Wm. G. Phelps, 

J. S. Eelloon 

Charles Blood 

J. A.McCloud... 



Stockton 

San Joaquin Co. 
San Joaquin Co. 
Stockton 

Stockton 

San Joaquin Co. 

San Joaquin Co. 
San Joaquin Co. 

San Joaquin Co, 

San Joaquin Co. 

San Joaquin Co. 



San Joaquin Co- 



Stockton... 

San Joaquin Co. 

Stockton , 

Stanislaus 

San .Joaquin Co. 

Calaveras 

San Joaquin Co. 
San Joaquin Co. 

Stockton 

San Joaquin Co. 
Eresno 

San .Joaquin Co, 
San Joaquin Co. 



140 

Eram'ddip. 

^10 

Fram'ddip. 

%o 

Eram'ddip. 



Eirst i^rem. 
Eram'd dip. 

Eirst prem. 

115 

...: ?io 



First prem. 



Eram'd dip. 

$15 

Eram'ddip. 

^10 

Eram'ddip. 

f5 

Eram'ddip. 

^20 

$25 

Eram'ddip. 

120 

$10 

Eram'ddip. 
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Animals. 


Exhibitors. 


Eesidence. 


Premiums. 


Draught Horses, 








Duke of Wellington 


G.W.Samson, Jr. 




, $20 


Roadster Stallions, 






McClellan 


Mr. Lewis 

M. L. Bird 




$20 


Caliibrnia Chief 


San Joaquin Co 


Eram'ddip. 


Roadster Mares. 








Stockton Maid 


Charles Sisson ... 


San Joaquin Co 


|15 


Span of Farm Horses, 






Polly Turner and Duroc 


W. G. Phelps 


San Joaquin Co..... 


$10 


Saddle Horses. 




Harry BluiF 


.T. R. McKee 




$5 


Span Carriage Ho^^ses. 








Jack and General , 


J. A. Mc Cloud... 


San Joaquin Co 


...Premium. 


Span Roadsters, 






Span geldings (no names) 

Family—Mare and colts. 


J. W. Hill 












Beauty and seven colts...... 


J. A. McCloud... 


San Joaquin Co 




Sweepstakes, 






Best stallion, Membrino, Jr... 


Jesse D. Carr 

Andrew Wolf.... 


Monterey 

San Joaquin Co 


$10 


Best mare, Lady Dale 


$10 


Special JPrenniums. 




Monarch *. 


A. Musick 

A. Musick 

Jesse D. Can* 


Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Monterey 




Alexander Selkirk 




Membrino Chief 


$40 



CLASS VI— JACKS AND JEJS'JS'ETS. 



Animals. 


Exhibitors. 


Residence. 


Premiums. 


Sinbad 




W. H. Ereeman.. 
W. H. Ereeman.. 




..., $15 


Diadpm 




„... |io 
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Transactions of the San Joaquin 
CLASS VII-SHEEP. 



Animals^ 



Exhibitors. 



Bucks, 

Best Spanish merino buclc, Kobler.. 
Best Southdown buck 

Best Cotswold buck 

Ewes, 

Best Spanish merino ewe, No. 927.. 
Best Southdown ewe ".. 

Best Cotswold ewe, Julia 

Graded Sheep, 

Best graded buck and ewe.., 

Best collection of sheep, ten or more 

Sweepstakes, 

Buck Eobler 

Ewe ISTo. 947 



C. C. Baker 

Sheppee & Ash- 
ley ; 

Dorsey & Ewing, 

J. Sarles 

Sheppee & Ash- 
ley .^ 

Dorsey & Ewing. 



Sheppee & Ash- 
ley 

Smith & Overhi- 
ser 

C. C. Baker 

J. Sarles 



Eesidence. 



Premiums. 



San Joaquin Co 

Stanislaus County.. 

San Joaquin Co 

San Joaquin Co 

Stanislaus County.. 



San Joaquin Co. 
San Joaquin Co. 

San Joaquin Co. 



$10 
flO 

$10 

$10 

110 

$10 
flO 

$10 

..$5 



REMABKS OF COMMITTEE. 

In making these awards the committee feel that they have had no light task, in conse- 
quence of the general superiority of the sheep comprising the collection. In fact, so nearly 
equal are many of these sheep as to cause much difficulty in making choice. The pens of 
Messrs. Overhiser & Smith, and of Messrs. Mc Conn ell & Cotter, contain beautiful speci- 
mens of California- bred Spanish merinos; and those of Mr. L. J. Orcutt, and Messrs. 
Severance & Peet, excellent samples of the Vermont-bred Spanish merinos of unques- 
tioned purity of blood; and so important do the committee consider the importation of 
such as those last named that they recommend a special premium to be given to Messrs. 
Severance* & Peet and Mr. L. J. Orcutt for their display of imported Spanish merinos; 
also, to Messrs. McConnell & Cotter, for their display oi both imported and home-bred 
Spanish merinos. 

(Signed) SAMUEL MILLER, 

C. J. SMITH. 

Special premiums awarded in accordance with the above recommendation — each exhib- 
itor ten dollars. 

CLASS VIII— GOATS. 



Animals. 


Exhibitors. 


Eesidence. 


Premiums. 


Best Cashmere buck. Bill Arp 

Bpst female sroat-.....* 


J. C. Edwards ... 
J. C. Edwards ... 
Thos. McCarty... 
Thos.McCarty.., 




$10 




$10 

Fram'ddip. 
Eram'ddip. 


Be«5t kid 


Copperopolis 

Copperopolis 


Best female kid..>. 
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Animals. 


Exhibitors. 


Residence. 


Premiums. 


Best collection of graded fleeces, 
five or more 


Sheppee & Ash- 
ley 

Sheppee & Ash- 
ley i 


San Joaquin Co 

San Joaquin Co 






$3 


Best fleece of Southdown 


$2 


Special premium recommended to 

, of Eresno County, for 

samples of Spanish merino wool, 
exhibited by C. A. Heaton. 





CLASS X-SWIKE. 



Animals. 



Exhibitors. 



Residence. 



Premiums. 



Suffolk Swine, 

Best boar...^ 

Best sow 

Best sow and pigs 

Poland Swine, 

Best boar , 

Best sow 

Best sow and pigs 

Sweepstakes, 

Best boar 

Best sow 



State Insane Asy- 
lum 

State Insane Asy- 
lum 

State Insane Asy- 
lum 

B, S. Davis 

B. S. Davis 

B. S. Davis 

State Insane Asy- 
lum 

State Insane Asy- 
lum 



Stockton 
Stockton, 
Stockton , 

Stockton. 
Stockton 



$3 
$5 

$3 
$3 
$5 

$5 

$5 
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Transactions of the San Joaquin 
CLASS XI~POULTKY. 



Animals. 



Chickens. 

Best exhibit of native poultry- 
Best Black Polands 



Best Golden Spangled Polands ... 

Best Light Brahmas 

Best Japanese Bantams 

Best Silver Spangled Hamburgs.. 

Best Houdans 

Best Buff Cochins 

Best Dark Brahmas 

Best Black Spanish , 

Best exhibit of different breeds .... 



Turkeys, 
Best lot of imported bronzed , 
Ducks, 



Exhibitors. 



Best Poland , 



Pea Mywls* 



J. C. Gage 

Mrs. J. Suther- 
land 

E. BAg\ej 

John Sedgwick... 
John Sedgwick... 
John Sedgwick... 

J. J. Evans 

E. B. Smith 

Ed. Moore 

H. W. Weaver... 
John Sedgwick... 



Stewart & Der- 
rick 



Mrs. J. Suther- 
land 



Kesidence. 



Premiums. 



Best lot of J.J. Evans.. 



..f5 

..$5 
..§5 

..m 

..|5 
|10 

,.|5 
43 



SECOND DEPARTMENT. 

CLASS I. 



Articles. 


Exhibitors. 


Prenaiums. 


Sample of Surprise oats .....«....••....«..« 


L. TJ. Shinnee..... 


$5 


Sample of buckwheat...^ 

Specimen of cotton raised on forty acres of 
land in Eresno Countv 


T. B. Day 


..Er'd Diploma. 

{Special, $5» and 
fr'd Diploma. 


Cale Davis...... 







CLASS II. 


Articles. 


Exhibitors. 


Premiums. 


Best collection of vegetables 


T.B.Day...:. 


^10 
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Articles. 



Best sample of brandy, vintage of 1870. 
Best sample of brandy, vintage of 1871. 
Best sample of brandy, vintage of 1869. 

Dry White Wiiie, 

Best sample, vintage of 1870 

Best sample, vintage of 1871 

Dry Red Wine. 

Best sample, vintage of 1870 

Best sample, vintage of 1871 

Madeira Wine. 

Best sample 

/Sherry Wine. 

Best sample 

Port Wine. 

Best sample 

/^oeet White Wine. 

Best sample, vintage of 1871 

Best sample, vintage of 1870 



Exhibitors. 



George "West 

George IVest 

Sell ell, Krause & Co. 

George "West 

C. Detten 

George West 

C. Detten 

George West 

George West...... ..... 

George West 

C. Detten. 

George West 



Premiums. 



..|10 
..§10 

..|10 

..$10 

..fio 

.^10 
4lQ 

,.flO 

..?10 

..!|10 

..|10 

..^10 



CLASS IV— HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 



Articles. 



Best collection in district.. ........... 

Second best collection in district.. 
Best five varieties 



Pears. 



Best collection • 

Second best collection. 

Best live varieties 

Best three varieties .... 



Peaches. 



Best collection .; 

Second best collection.. 
Best twelve specimens., 

78 



Exhibitors. 



Premiums. 



James Crozier.. 
T.B.Day 

P. N. Young... 



James Cro^Jier. 
P. N. Young... 

T. B. Day 

H. Amhurst,... 



James Goodwin.. 



George Harkness 
J. W. Engli " 



.SIS 






$5 
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Class IV — Continued. 



Articles. 



J^ectarines. 

Best six specimens 

Quinces. 

Best twelve specimens 

Second best twelve specimens 

Grapes, 

Best collection 

Second best collection 

Best five varieties , 

Second best variety 

Best single variety 

Best raisin grapes .,.,.. 

Mgs, etc. 

Best collection of figs 

Second best collection of figs 

Best six specimens of pomegranates 

Best lot almonds 

Oranges and lemons , 

Fndis in glass, preserved in spirits. 

Best plums 

Fruits presented in sugar. 

Best display ♦ 

Best quinces 

Best plums 

Best peaches 

Best pears 

Best crabapple 

Jellies, 

Best crabapple ...' 

Best grape 

Best quince 

Best currant , 

I*ickles, 

Best cucumbers 

Best peaches .., 

Best tomatoes 

Best gherkins 

Best mixed , 



Exhibitors. 



James Goodwin, 

T.B.Day 

P. N. Young 

James Goodwin 
Joseph Putnam. 
D. A. Learned.. 

V. Galgiani 

Insane Asylum., 
T. B. Day 

P. ]Sr. Young. ... 
Miss M» Lyons.. 
Mrs. Dr. Keid... 
J. C. Edwards .. 
G.N.Milco 



Mrs. Wm. H. Lyons.. 



Mrs. Joseph Hale 

Mrs. J. C. Eeid 

Mrs. J. C. Eeid 

Mrs. J. C. Beid 

Mrs. Joseph Hale 

Mrs. Joseph Hale 

Mrs. J. C. Beid 

Mrs. Joseph Hale 

Mrs. Wm. Lottman...., 
Mrs. "Wm. Lottman...., 

Mrs. Joseph Hale 

Mrs. Joseph Hale , 

Mrs. Joseph Hale 

Mrs. Joseph Hale 

Mrs. A. E. Beaumont. 



Premiums. 



$3 

$3 

$3 

115 

^10 

$5 

$3 

!i^2 

15 

14 

$2 

13 

|5 

Special rec'd. 

«2 

110 

f3 

13 

!!.*!!!;!!;!!!;!! |3 
13 

$3 

$3 

13 

13 

13 

$3 

$3 
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Articles. 


Exhibitors. 


Premiums, 


Best collection of flowering plants 

Combined cross and wreath, and bouquets 


Wm. B. West 

Miss E. Mortels 

Miss Lucy Grove 


$10 




$5 


j>esij nanging oasKeL ......-, 


Miss Amelia Cory 


$5 







CLASS VI— BUTTER, CHEESE, ETC. 



Articles. 


Exhibitors. 


Premiums. 




Stewart & Derrick 

Mrs. Wm. H. Lyons... 
William Inglis 


$10 


j5est pacKcu Duttei. •••• • 

Home-made bread and crackers. 

Best loaf 

Best display of crackers., 


$5 

f5 



CLASS VII-DOMESTIC MANUEACTURES. 




Best display of blankets, cassimere, and flannel 
Best sample soap • • 



Stockton Woolen Mills 
Hamlet & Freeman 



^15 

..Fr'd Diploma. 



THIRD DEPARTMENT. 

CLASS i. 



Articles. 



Exhibitors. 



Best display of agricultural implements. 

Buckeye mower 

Chisel' cultivators ♦ 

Horse forks and apparatus 

Two-edged four-gang plow t ^ t> ;j 

Working model of grain separator ; J. C. i5owaen 

Best grain sower, 



L. M. Cutting_ & Co 

Jones & Hewlitt 

Matte son & Williamson 
Matteson & Williamson 
Matteson & Williamson 



' California Gem " ^ J. B.Webster /-Vi/- 

Did|itize j i Ji 



Premiums. 



^15 

..Er'd Diploma. 

$10 

$10 

$10 

ilO and framed 
Diploma. 



i^ 
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CLASS II—WHEELWKIGHTS. 



Articles. 


Exhibitors. 


Premiums. 


Best display of carriages 


Henderson & Clark 

♦T. B. "Webster 


$10 


Studebaker's wagon............ 


...Fr'd diploma. 
$5 


One two-horse family carriage 

One buggy 

Extra set of wheels, giving evidence of supe- 
rior skill in workmanship 


Henderson & Clark 

Henderson & Clark 

Henderson & Clark 


^5 

Special— $25 



CLASS III— HAENESS AND LEATHER. 



Articles. 


Exhibitors. 


Premiums. 


Best display of leather, manufactured in the 
district 


Wagner & Harrison 

H. T. Dorrance & Co... 


$8 


Best display of harness and saddlery 


$s 
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Articles. 



Exhibitors. 



Best hand sewing 

Best bead work 

Best silk embroidery 

Best ornamental needlework 

Best knit shawl, woolen 

Best pair ottoman covers 

Best fancy chair cushion and back. 

Best lamp-stand mat 

Best tatting 

Best artificial flowers 

Best wax flowers 

Best moss work 

Best leaf work 

Best shell work 

Best braid work 

Best white quilt 

Best patchwork 

Best preserved natural flowers 

Best display of millinery , 



Mrs. R. S. Ellsworth.. 

Mrs. T. K. Hook 

jVIrs. C. Mead 

]Miss R. Rosenthal 

Miss S. A. Beaumont. 

Miss Lucy Grove 

Miss Mary Davis 

Mrs. r. Munter 

Miss Fannie Hart 

Mrs. Rose Easton 

Miss Agnes Madden.... 

Mrs. S. Randall 

Miss Lucy Grove 

Miss E. Moore 

Miss R. Rosenthal , 

Mrs. E. Owens 

Miss Lucy Grove 

Miss Lucy Grove* 

Mrs. R, B. Johnson... 
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Premiums. 



.§5 
.15 
.^5 
.^5 
J5 
.^5 

.m 

.|5 
.$5 

.P 
.P 
.P 

.p 

.^5 



CLASS IV~MACHINERY AND BLACKSMITH WORK. 



Articles, 


Exhibitors. 


Premiums. 


Double-acting force pump 


W. H. Keep 

W. H. Keep 

John Burns 


15 

Snecial. 


Horse-power, with pump attached 

Best display horseshoes 


S5 


Set of springs 


Betts Bros., San Fran- 
cisco 






Special. 

Special, and di- 
ploma rec. 


Machine for manufacture of screw^ed boots 


Nicholas Lumsden 



CLASS VI— MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, ETC. 



Articles. 


Exhibitors. 


Premiums. 


Display of pianos and organs 

Best school furniture; office desk manufactured 
for County Judge of Stanislaus County 

Exhibit of Wood's organs 


William Kierski 

Ellsworth & Wash- 
burn, Stockton 

W. G. Badger 


Special rec. 

$5 

Special men. 

$10 


Fine display of doors, blinds, sash, etc., manu- 
factured by themselves, in Stockton 


Ellsworth & Washburn 



FIFTH DEPARTMENT. 

CLASS I. 



Articles. 



Best colored photograph 

Best crayon draw^ing 

Best landscape painting, water colors 

Best animal painting, in oil 

Collection of historical pictures, in oil 

Landscape painting, in oil 

Crayon picture 

Pencil drawing 

Magnificent display of fortj^-seven frames, por- 
traits finished in water colors, plain and col- 
ors, plain and colored photographs, and por- 
traits retouched in India ink 

Penmanship 



Exhibitors. 



Mrs. E.R. Stewart 

Mrs. G. S. AUard 

Miss Sarah Randall 

Miss Hattie West 

Mrs. E. Stewart 

Mrs. Fitch 

Miss Viola Straw bridge 
Miss Fannie Sargent.... 



J. P. Spooner 

Alvah Duane Bowden 
(aged thirteen years). 



Premiums. 



m 

!fl)5 

^5 

Special. 

§10 

13 

13 

S25 

...Fr'd diploma. 
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CLASS II-SCULPTURE. 



Articles. 


Exhibitors. 


Premiums. 


Collection of marble work.... 


De Long, Combs & Co., 
San Jose 






...Pr'd diploma. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



Articles. 


Exhibitors. 


Premiums. 


Firearmis. \ 

Kifle, of his own manufacture "W. H. Van Vlear 

Mats and Caps» 

Best disDlav Tint.hrnr»*fe TJnhlp 


$5 

$5 


Boots and Shoes. 

Best display of custom-made boots and shoes, 
manufactured in the district 


P. Mengel 


S5 


Tinware, 
Best display of tinware and kitchen furniture- 


L. M. Hickman 


...Pr'd diploma. 
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TUESDAY, SEPTEMBEE 10th. 

FIRST RACE. 

Running race for two -year -olds — one hundred dollars. 

First premium awarded to A. Musick, for Monarch, seventy-five dol- 
lars. 

Second premium to J. A. Shepherd, for Augustin, twenty-five dollars. 

second race. 

Trotting race — one hundred and fifty dollars. 

First premium to James Harris, for Countess, one hundred dollars. 
Second premium to Harry Lucas, for Billy Haywood, fifty dollars. 

Running race — saddle horses, 

John Sutherland, for Daisy, twenty- five dollars. 



WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 11th. 

Facing race — three hundred and fifty dollars^ 

First premium to A. St. John, for Defiance, one hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

Second premium to Longfellow, one hundred dollars. 
Third premium to James Harris, for Trifle, fifty dollars. 



THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 12th. 

Trotting race — five hundred and sixty dollars. 

First premium to Benjamin E. Harris, for Regulator, three hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

Second premium to A. F. Smith, for George Treat, one hundred and 
forty dollars. 

Third premium to W. H. Seal, for Black Swan,|5evenjv dollai^.| 

Digitized by VjOOQlC 
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FEIDAY, SEPTEMBEE 13th. 

Running race — three hundred and fifty dollars. 

First premium to A. Musick, for Monarch, two hundred dollars. 
Second premium to Deak Ilavey, for Fair Fore, one hundred dollars. 
Other horse distanced. 

Facing race — three hundi^ed and fifty dollars. 

First premium to P. Goodhue, for Capitqla, two hundred dollars. 
Second premium to W. H. Shears, for Sincoe, one hundred dollars. 
Third premium to A. St. John, for Trifle, fifty dollars. 
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riNANCIAL REPORT. 



A statement of the receipts and expenditures for the year is also 
required, which is herewith submitted, as follows: 



Date. 



On what account. 



Amount. 



Sept. 13. 



Oct. 14... 



Beceipts at hall. 

Eeceipts from sale of membership tickets for time 

of Fair 

Door tickets 

Beceipts at track. 

Eeceived from sale of tickets from September 10th 
to 18th, inclusive 

G-ate money for same time 

Entrance fees for same time 

Ball tickets 

Proceeds of Controller's warrant for State appro- 
priation, $2,000, discounted 

Charles Blood, for rent of track 

Sale of old pump 

Sale of old lumber 

Milt. Krase, rent of track 

Total receipts 



$1,738 00 
798 50 



299 


50 


1,235 


05 


429 


50 


144 


00 


1,925 


00 


575 


00 


3 


00 


35 


00 


100 


00 



$7,282 55 
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Date. 



On what account. 



Amount. 



Expenditures, 



Eent of hall for ball. 

Music 

Hay at track 

Carriage hire 

Water 

Gas iittlDg 

Gas 



Cloth for tables 

Ice , 

Eibbon at track 

Rent of hall 

L. M. Cutting & Co., sundries 

Crockery 

Watering track in June 

Watering track time of Fair 

Setting glass, etc 

J. C. Gage, conveyance for band 

Eosettes for ball 

Bill posting 

One office table 

Drayage and exprcssage 

Stationery 

Sundry small bills 

Expenditures at track, for labor and attendance 

Expenditures at hall, including labor and material 
for decoration, and tables, and wages of attend- 
ants during the Fair 

Expended for repairs and improvements at track... 

Expended on account of Knights at tournament, 
including prize saddle, lances, costumes, etc 



Frinting and advertising. 

San Joaquin Eepublican $151 25 

D. H. Berdine 28 00 

Evening Herald 132 50 

Stockton Independent 235 50 

District papers 130 00 

Spirit of the Times 50 00 



Secretary, balance of salary.. 



Premiums.. 



S42 00 

401 00 

204 40 

10 50 

10 00 

203 00 

136 50 

16 85 

18 35 

4 88 
100 00 

30 85 

5 25 
46 50 

125 00 
12 25 
30 00 
5 37 
30 00 
4 00 
26 10 
55 75 
35 25 

187 79 



411 10 
671 07 

196 50 



727 25 

450 00 

3,039 26 



Total amount of expenditure ; $7,236 77 

Balance in treasury 45 78 



§7,282 55 
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Date. 



On what account. 



Indebtedness. 

Bills audited and unpaid 

Premiums awarded and unpaid.,. 
State and county taxes 

Total indebtedness 



Amount. 



$68 05 
311 25 

77 75 



$457 05 



The result of the Fair, considered in a financial point of view, has 
much disappointed the expectations of the Board. They felt confident 
that the great success which had been achieved by the farmers of the 
valley in this year of plenty, would contribute in a great degree to the 
success of the Fair; but this very fact, on which they relied as a source 
of encourao:ement, proved to be a drawback. Our Fair was held at a time 
when every farmer in our broad and fertile valley was busily engaged in 
securing the fruits of his labor, so that no one could absent himself from 
his duties without great inconvenience and prejudice to his interests. 
Besides this, many of the religious denominations in the city selected 
the time of the Fair for holding fairs in the interest of their respective 
churches, which necessarily withdrew a great number of our people 
from attendance on the Fair of the society. 

The partial failure this year does not by any means discourage the 
managers from continuing their efforts for the future success' and pros- 
perity of the society. All they ask is an earnest cooperation and 
sympathy on the part of their fellow-citizens, and they feel assured of 

success. 1 J • ^u- 

The new industries inaugurated and new products produced m this 
district are required to be embraced in this report. Among the new 
industries, the cultivation and propagation of chiccory for market seems 
to be one of great importance. Messrs. Eaab k Meine, both of them 
natives of Germany, where this is a leading branch of industry in cer- 
tain districts, are the pioneers in this enterprise. They have a large 
tract of land under cultivation, and are provided with all the necessary 
apparatus for drying, grinding, and packing the article for shipment. 
When in full operation, they can turn out about two tons per day. ihey 
find a ready market for all they can produce. The different establish- 
ments in San Francisco engaged in grinding and preparing cofiee and 
spices generally, give it a decided preference over the imported article, 
which is frequently found to be adulterated by the mixture of beets and 
other substances, while the article produced by them is perfectly pure 
and fresh. This branch of industry, so happily inaugurated by Messrs. 
Haab & Meine, is certainly destined to become a leading interest, and to 
contribute largely to the wealth and resources of this district. 

The cultivation of cotton has of late attracted the attention of many 
of the settlers in the southern counties embraced in this district, and the 
results have been so satisfactory that it may be considered henceforth 
that cotton culture is to be classed among the leading industries, and to 
be regarded as another important item in the catalogue of the resources 
of this glorious State. - * r^r^r^ir> 
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Another "branch of industry which is beginning to attract attention 
is the culture of hops. Mr. Joseph Putnam, whose farm is on the 
Mokelumne River, exhibited some fine specimens at the late Fair. He 
represents the bottom lands on the Mokelumne, Calaveras, and other 
Elvers, as admirably adapted to their growth, and that they yield a 
better profit to him than any other crop he could cultivate on the same 
land. 

Among other new industries, Messrs. B. B. Lane & Brother have 
established a paper mill, with all the modern appliances and improve- 
ments. It will be operated by the same machinerj^ employed in the 
flouringmill immediately adjoining. They propose tomanufaeture every 
description of paper, from the common wrapping to the finest note. 
The enterprise will doubtless prove a success, if worth and capacity on 
the part of the proprietors are Siuy guaranty of success. 

The managers believe that the foregoing embraces all matters required 
by the law to be included in this report^ and respectfully submit the 
same to your honorable Board. 

J. K BOAK, President. 
H. T. CoMPTON, Secretary. 
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ADDRESS OF A. W. ROYSTON. 



delivered before the SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY AaRIOULTURAL SOCIETY. SEP- 
TEMBER TWELFTH, EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-TWO. 



Ladies and Gentlemen; The interesting spectacle witnessed by many 
of you this evening, affords a fit introduction to my subject to-night. 
The mimic tournament of to-day is but the decaying vestige of that 
great and powerful school of the feudal ages, so productive of valorous 
deeds, aod so stimulative to honor and moral worth. The tournament 
was the military fair of Europe. On its portals were inscribed; " 'Tis 
glory which gilds our sepuleher and embalms our name." 

The needs flowing from the condition of those ages were personal 
prowess, protection to the weak, and fidelity to cause. At that military 
fair — the to urn ay — met the knight from England, Germany, France, 
Spain, and Italy, to crown lady-love; the lance was poised; the ring of 
their helmets and clash of their spears educated the Sydneys, Rolands, 
Bayards, de Lunas, and Tanereds. The peculiar type of the civilizatioa 
of every age exj^r esses itself in some form by national exhibitions or 
fairs. 

Beneath a sky which rivals our own, long centuries ago, Greece 
assembled at the Olympic, and all that was sublime in thought, power- 
ful or skillful in physical strength, beautiful in art, and glorious in science, 
contended for the wreath. Our age is industrial — we rear temples 
to science, and decollate altars to art. In lieu of the nineteenth century 
assembling to listen to the enchanting verses of poet, ennobling dis- 
course of philosopher, and ambition- stirring recitals of historians', it 
erects a mighty pantechnicon wherein is to be found the growth of 
every clime, and production of a world's art; there electricity flashes 
an epic grander than the dream of Homer; steam improvises more use- 
ful teachings than Plato conceived, and physical science embodies a 
history which would bewilder the great Herodotus. How great the 
practical benefit of these world fairs. There, is the accumulated knowl- 
edge of all nations, and the centuries, in visible and tangible shape. 
Each nation has the advantage of viewing and comparing all that is 
great, useful, and beautiful, accomplished by every other nation, and by 
combining their excellences, advancing itself to a higher and more per- 
fect civilization. There is an interchange of ideas which effaces preju- 
dices, diffuses knowledge, stimulates industry, and awakens ingenuity. 
Our Fair is local; not here are the diversified products of various empires, 
but the different fruits and works of the San Joaquin Yaliey, itself an 
empire. 

This being a neighborhood Fair, I shall consider neighborhood inter- 
ests and needs only. This temple is dedicated alike to nature and art. 
It is the Olympic where contend for honors the skill of mechanical art 
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and production of nature. I shall not attempt to drape the skeleton of 
statistics in rhetorical array, nor render a condensed report of the im- 
provements in industrial implements, nor theorize as to the model by 
which the fertility of the soil may be stimulated, or that economy of 
manufacturing by which profits may be increased, but as to how the 
farmer may reap the benefit of his ci'op and the laborer the just reward 
of his industry. Here the farmers interchange ideas based upon actual 
experience as to the advantages or defects of the diferent agricultural 
implements, the peculiarities and adaptabilities of the various soils. 
The mechanic and manufacturer discuss the numerous materials and 
machinery used by them, thus gaining and imparting more information 
than it would be possible to express in the short time I ask your 
attention. 

I shall not dwell on the high and honorable calling of a.o'riculture, but 
shall simply quote from the Zande Vesta — the Persian Bible, a sufficient 
eulogy: *'He who sows the ground with care and diligence, acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit than he could gain by the repetition of 
Uen thousand prayers," and remark, the production of nature is the 
material of art. 

We till a soil so rieli it seems as if by the bounty of its productions it 
wells forth gratitude for its blessings. We live in a climate so Circean, 
yet invigorating, as if the air was stirred by angeJs' wings — beneath a 
sky so bright, clear, and purely beautiful, that it appears above us in 
God's star-gemmed mantle. 

Yet amid all these blessings and bounties w^e suifer a curse. The soil 
is becoming rapidly exhausted. The more fabulous its yield and the 
greater the demand of the market, the poorer the farmer's remunera- 
tion; the more he accumulates debts, not wealth. The more industrious 
the mechanic, the greater the exertions of his energy and ingenuity, the 
more meagre the compensation. 

Why is this? Centuries ago Artaxerxes, in general terms, solved the 
problem. Said he: *' The authority of the Prince must be defended by 
military force; that force can only be maintained by taxes. All taxes 
must at last fall upon agriculture, and agriculture can never flourish 
except under the protection of moderation and justice." In other 
words, the essence of a nation's prosperity consists in a healthy and 
vigorous agriculture, and this condition can be attained only when 
invigorated by freedom from onerous taxation — when protected with 
moderation and justice. 

Farmers of San Joaquin Yalley, are your interests protected with 
moderation and justice? No! On this globe there lives not a people 
so uselessly and oppressively taxed as you are. By what power are 
you taxed? By the Federal Government? No! By the laws of Call- 
fornia? No — for the State and county taxes are so light as not to 
attract comment. Then for what purpose and by whom are you taxed 
twenty-one dollars on every ton of wheat raised? Is that tax for the 
purpose of enforcing the Jaws, maintaining the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments, payment of the national and State debts, encouragement of 
industries, erection of school houses, education of the people, and exten- 
sion of the commerce of our common country? No, for none of these 
purposes. It is paid to enrich corrupt brokers and ruinous monopolies. 
Wheat to-day is worth sixty dollars per ton in Liverpool — here, at 
the water front, twenty-eight dollars and sixty cents. Last year it was 
worth in the Liverpool market eight cents only per hundred more than 
this year, yet last year you received two dollars and seventy cents per 
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hundred; this year, one dollar and forty-two cents, one dollar and fifty 
cents, and one dollar and sixty cents per hundred here. Why this dif- 
ference of one dollar and twenty-eight cents per hundred here, and 
only eight cents in Liverpool? Why is it the California farmer is com- 
pelled to accept for his grain less than half its market valae?^ It is 
because of the monopolies. This year freight from San Francisco to 
Liverpool is twenty-live dollars per ton ; last year it was ten dollars. 

The monopoly ring and its ignorant hirelings assert that all over the 
world the price of tonjiage is double this 3-ear what it was last. If 
such is the case there must be a cause. It is not from marine disasters, 
for statistics prove the loss of tonnage last year to be but slightly in 
excess of other years, and that the uicrease from building is greater 
than that loss. It is not that the earth has doubled its production, for 
instead of this year's crop being estimated in excess of the last there is 
a known deficiency. The commercial fleet of Christendom has not been 
summoned to swell hostile armadas; the salvos of artillery thundering 
to-day are the salutes to universal peace. 

It is the San Francisco ring which has monopolized the control of 
ships visiting this coast this season, and who compel you to pay fifteen 
dollars per ton in excess of the regular charge and what it is worth. 
Is that protecting agriculture with justice and moderation? It is esti- 
mated this year that this State will ship seven hundred thousand tons 
of wheat, and four hundred thousand tons comes from the San Joaquin 
Yalley. Think of it, farmers— you who are paying six millions of dol- 
lars to a monopolj^, for no purpose on God's earth save to impoverish 
yourselves and enrich men whose glory is your ruin. Six millionS'-r 
more than enough to construct and equip a railroad from Stockton to 
Yisalia. 

Again, the farmer of Fresno receives but twenty-one dollars per ton 
for wheat, while the Stockton and San Francisco markets quote twenty- 
eight. Why is this? Because he is compelled to pay to a railroad 
monopoly, for transportation, six dollars per ton to Stockton, a distance 
of some two hundred miles, or seven dollars to San Francisco, some two 
hundred and seventy -five miles. 

In the East, where there is competition, it costs two dollars per ton 
to transport wheat one thousand miles, over roads the construction 
price of which, was treble that of our valley road. Is it worth three 
times as much to transport a ton of wheat over this fine level valley, a 
distance of two hundred miles, as it is in the East one thousand, over 
mountains, morass, and river? No; but there is competition — here is 
none. 

The farmer at Grayson pays three dollars per ton this year to Stock- 
ton. In former years one dollar only was demanded. Why should 
the boat charge be twice as much this year as formerly? 
• Is there any man so ignorant as not to know that every facility for 
land or river transportation within the borders of this State belongs to 
or is controlled by a selfish and prosperity- destroying monopoly, whose 
overgrown capital — the fruits of your donation — is wielded to crush 
the industries and tyrannize over the political liberties of the people, 
who, as if by magic, evoked it from nothingness. 

How does the tax to this railroad monopoly sum up? That for the 
transportation to the water front of this grain crop you pay in excess 
of just charges an amount sufficient to build a imrroW::^au^ i^iiroad 
from Stockton to Yisalia. Oiaitized bv ^J V? V^Sc Lv^ 

Nor are these the only monoj)olies tliat poison the vitality an^]^stroy 
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the energies of the people. There is the grain -sack ring. In former 
years yoii paid twelve and fourteen cents each for sacks, this year nine- 
teen — one third more than the usual price. Last year the laborers of 
Scotland and the countries of the Baltic were eomf)ensated by an abun- 
dant yield of jute, so that the increased price does not arise from scarc- 
ity of material. It is estimated that there is required ten million three 
hundred thousand sacks for this crop. The ring forces you to pay 
nineteen instead of twelve or thirteen cents, thereby committing the 
legitimate robbery of over six hundred and fifty thousand dollars. Is 
this protecting agriculture with justice and moderation? Immigration 
to this vallej^ is checked from two causes: first, that millions of acres 
of unimproved lands are held by a few speculators, at prices ruinous to 
the producer and injurious to the general welfare of the State; second, 
the exorbitant charges for travel and transportation of freight over the 
railroad lines of this State debar the poor man from examining this 
splendid country, and absorb the profit of the laborer. 

Can these evils be remedied, and by so doing protect agriculture? 
Yes. First, as to the means by which the ship4onnage and grain-sack 
rings may be circumvented. In nearlj^ every agricultural county Farm- 
ers' ('lubs have been organized. Between them is maintained a corre- 
spondence. From the information they furnish, each to the other, an 
estimate could be made of the tonnage needed for the transportation of 
the crop. By the same means could be ascertained the approximate 
number of sacks required. Why could not a committee be appointed, 
constituted of one or two members from each county club, empowered 
to negotiate for the charter of ships and purchase of grain sacks? 

Can we be liberated from the tyranny of the railroad monopoly? 
Yes; by the cooperative efforts of the people of this valley. Let there 
be built a narrow gauge railroad from this point to tiie fartherest 
extremity of this valley. The stock should be owned by the people — 
not one dollar in subsidy. For every cent subscribed, stock should be 
issued to the subscriber. The farmers, merchants, and mechanics own- 
ing the road could regulate the tarilf of travel and freight. 

Such a road in operation throughout the length of this valley would 
force the excavation of a ship canal from this point to Venice. Then, 
no longer would you, farmers, be compelled to slave for monopolies and 
the brokers of San Francisco; for remember, San Francisco is not a mar- 
ket, but the ^' pound foolish and penny wise" brokerage shop for the 
markets of Europe and Asia. 

As an illustration of its liberal brokerage: On the second of last month 
the Liverpool market for California wheat was quoted at eleven shillings 
and eight pence per hundred; in San Francisco, the same day, at one 
dollar and nfty-five cents and one dollar and sixty cents. On the twelfth 
of the same month the Liverpool quotations were twelve shillings and 
four pence. On the thirteenth the brokers of San Francisco paid only 
one dollar and sixty cents. Thus, you will perceive, from the second to 
the twelfth of August, in the Liverpool market there was an advance of 
over fifteen cents, but in the brokerage shop not one mill. 

I suggest the construction of a narrow gauge road, because it is the 
cheaper and more easily built. 

Explore the inhabitable globe, and where can be found such a valley 
as this — so rich and varied in production, so vast in extent, and so admi- 
rably adapted to the cheap construction of railroads? The grade would 
be but a name. IXo swamp to trestle, but few bridges to build, and they, 
in dimension, would be so small when compared with those required ou 



other roads, as to appear rather ornamental than useM. The estimate 
made of the cost of a narrow gauge road from Eed Bluff to Benicia, a 
distance of two hundred and sixty miles, is one million nine huncirea 
thousand dollars, or fifteen thousand dollars per mile. lo construct 
this road high embankments must be thrown up a distance ot over ntty 
miles throuI>'h swamp, tule, and overflowed lands. Certainly, doWn this 
valley, where no such difficulties are to be surmounted, a road cx)uld be 
built at an average cost of four thousand dollars per mile. Let but fitty 
miles of the road be built by subscription, and it could be guaranteed 
with as much certainty as the changes of the season, the profits ot the 
trade for that fifty miles will build the remainder. 

Why should there be cooperation of the Farmers' Clubs for tne pur- 
pose mentioned, and of the people of this valley for the construction ot 
a railroad from Stockton to Visaiia? It is because thereby aoTiculture 
becomes relieved of a tax to monopolies amounting to two thirds ot the 
value of the crop, and protected with justice and moderation so essential 
to both the prosperity and vitality of the people. The saving ot two 
thirds of the value of the crop to the farmer would place such an abun- 
dance of capital at the command of the agricultural community, that 
almost immediately could be accomplished that other great necessity- 
canals for irrigation. ^ . . . • . t 

The question may be asked, Are there not other industries to be pio- 
tectod besides agriculture? True, but agi'iculture is the basis of every 
other industry. When it is relieved of the awful and destroying incubi 
of monopoly which are now crushing it in its infancy; when protected 
from their exhausting demands, then manufacturing, and every other 
industry, will bound into a vigorous life, redolent of enterprising energy. 

IS^ow is beginning the realization of August Comli's theory-the ten- 
dency of the' civilization of the age is to centralization ihe basis ot 
the theory was and is the colossal growth of capital and its irrepressi- 
ble proneness to monopoly. Bank capital is allied to that of insurance; 
that of insurance to that of railroads; that of railroads to grain brokers 
manufacturers, landed monopolies, and ocean tonnage—all arrayed against 
the tiller of the solI and the muscle of the laborer. A people for long 
centuries may be manacled by despotic laws and brutalized by autocratic 
tyranny, but man ever asserts his rights, and then comes a revolution, 
which, by uniting foresight and combination in the same movement, 
developes the highest attributes of our race, and invariably achieves the 
double purposeAursting the sliackles of oppression and punishing the 
oppressor The revolution of our era and country will be industrial, 
not political— not of a people frenzied by the goad of tyrants but 
industry contending for its just reward against the heartless exacuions 

of centralized wealth. ^ • -i. .^uw.u 

These lia-hts are not more visible to you than are certain evils which 
oppress industry and threaten to destroy the nation's prosperity and 
republican institutions, if not remedied. You can remedy the local evils 
Let It not be said you are incapable of uniting the faculties ot toresight 
and combination necessary to wield the great means in hana tor your 
industrial prosperity and political protection. It is to be hoped, to 
accomplish the purpose suggested, such means will be speedily inaugu- 
rated as will vindicate our character for enterprise and by so doing, 
prove we esteem industrial rights and love political hberty. 
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To the State Board of Agriculture of the State of California: 

The Directors of the Sonoma and Marin District Agricultural Associa- 
tion herewith present their annual report for the year eighteeif hundred 
and seventy-two. 

The year has been one of prosperity to the society, although this 
region of the State has not been as pi^oductive as in former years. Still, 
the exhibition of farm products and stock at our exhibition this year 
was equal to that of any former year. 

We have no special report to make of any new industry or source of 
w^ealth for the present year. 

The folio win i? exhibit will show oar financial condition: 
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Date. 



1872. 



May. 

Sept. 



Sept, 9... 
Sept. 10. 
Sept. 11. 
Sept. 12. 
Sept. 13.. 
Sept. 14., 
Sept. 16.. 



Transactions of the Sonoma and 



FINANCIAL REPORT. 



On what account. 



KECEIPTS. 

Collection for May picnic 

P. Young 

Citizens' premiums 

C. Blackburn, rent of fruit stand at pavilion. 

Eent of fruit stand at amphitheater 

A. Eoehl, rent of restaurant 

Eent of bar 

Kent of space for *' air gun " 

Eent of %pn,CQ for "Yankee notions" 

Eobert A¥att, life membership 

H. T. Fairbanks, life membership , 

T. B. Carey, balance on life membership 

James Clark, balance on life membership 

License for selling air balloons 

William Bihler, balance on life membership... 

Entrances to races 

W. ilill, citizens' premium 

G. Watson, life membership 

Eent of Pavilion to Swiss 

State warrant 

Eeceipts at Fair Grounds 

Eeceipts at Fair Grounds 

EeeeijDts at Fair Grounds 

Eeceipts at Fair Grounds 

Eeceipts at Fair Grounds 

Eeceipts at Fair Grounds 

B. Haskell, life membership 
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Bate. 



Amount. 



Total receipts. 



$47 50 
50 00 
206 50 
60 00 
33 00 
99 00 
405 00 
25 00 
25 00 
25 00 
25 00 
21 50 
21 50 
1 50 
21 50 
575 00 
5 00 
25 00 
37 50 
2,000 00 
379 00 
720 70 
810 20 
1,069 10 
738 65 
389 80 
25 00 



1872. 
August 22, 

a 

Sept. 2 

Sept. 7 

(( 

a 

Sept. 10..., 



Sept. 11 
Sept. 12 
Sept. 13 
Sept. 14 

Sept. 16 



§7,841 95 



On what account. 



DISBURSEMENTS. 

Balance overdrawMi on treasury 

Discount 

McJSTear & Brother, insurance 

James F. Faris, repairing track 

Mar}^ Watson, premium for horseback riding. 

Spirit of the Times, advertising 

George Walker, music 

W. D. Freeman, premium 

Jennie Symonds, premium 

William Gibson, premium 

Cash paid for purses 



Cash paid for purses 
Cash paid for purses 
Cash paid for purses 
Cash paid for purses 

Premiums paid at grand stand 

B. F. Conley, premium 

Mrs. Lew. Miller, premium 

Grover & Brother, bill of merchandise 

J. Grover, Secretary 

J. M. Eose, hsiy 

N. M. Hedges, labor 

0. Smiley, labor 

J. Grover, bill of items paid out 

N. M. Hedges, labor 

L. C. Malott, premium 

S. Daniels, premium 

Eobert Loonej & Co.. premium 

I). Finch, premium 

1. P. Eodehaver, straw 

J. E. Wilson, selling tickets 

James Elder, Assistant Secretaiy 

Arthur Shattuck, Assistant Secretary 

Piatt Gilbert, ticket seller 

William Kane, labor 

William Bihler, premium 

Frank Meecham, premium 

M. Berger, premium 

Mrs. H. L. Doane, premium 

S. Daniels, premium 

D. Stewart, premium 

Gwynn & Brainerd, premium 

Frank Trefren, pi^emium 

A. W. Thompson, cart and harness 

E. E. Harms, labor 

Haskins & Prescott, use of plates 

G. F. Allen, bill of merchandise 

William B. Haskin, bill oi'. merchandise 

' DigiiizecTDy 



Amount, 



$850 00 


100 


00 


58 


60 


20 


00 


10 


00 


40 


00 


200 


00 


5 


00 


3 


00 


13 


50 


215 


25 


225 


00 


295 


00 


150 


00 


325 


00 


321 


00 


7 


00 


3 


00 


50 


50 


200 


00 


321 


00 


30 


00 


17 


50 


57 


50 


62 


00 


10 


00 


76 


00 


5 


50 


3 


00 


87 


25 


24 


00 


18 


00 


15 


00 


18 


00 


2 


50 


17 


00 


5 


00 


12 


50 


5 


00 


52 


00 


23 


00 


45 


50 


2 


00 


40 


00 


66 


00 


9 


00 


8 


86 
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Date, 



Sept. 16., 



On what account. 



Cox & Pierce, bill of merchandise 
Whitney & Fairbanks, merchandise 
H. C. Taft & Co., ribbons 
P. Co wen, stationery. 
Henry McClere, premium 
J. P. Ito deb aver, 25remium 
Zartman & Co., premium 
Charles Elackburn, premium 
William Hill, premium 
Miss M. Lynch, premium 
Lightner & Cox, draying 
Lee Ellsworth, lumber 
J. G. Howell (R. E. Flag), advertising 
T. L. Thompson (Santa Kosa Democrat), adver- 
tising 

Francis & Henning (^apa Register), advertising 
Montgomery & Co., Napa iieporter, advertising... 

A. Montgomery & Co., advertising 

Charles Fuller, premium 

H. Meeeham, premium 

J. R. Eose, premium 

John Judson, premium 

Miss A. Price, premium 

J. Whittier, premium 

Luella Miller, premium 

F. M. Spauiding, night watch 

John Swartz, night watch 

Stacey & Moeh, brooms, etc 

Morning Call, advertising 

J. P. Eackus, Cloverdale Bee, advertising. 

James F. Paris, labor on track 

Telegrams 

Mrs. A. B. Derby, j)i'emium 

F. W. Lougee, premium 

P. C. Murphy, premium 

Miss J. B. Denman, premium 

Mrs. A. Morris, premium 

W. H. Pepper, premium 

U. P. Merritt, premium 

F. W. Lougee, expenses to Sacramento.... 

E. Denman, expenses to Sonoma 

James Dumont, labor 

Petaluma Crescent, advertising 

Weston, Scudder & Co., Argus 

J. Pfern, board of horses 

George Eoss, premium 

Mrs. William B. Haskin, premium 

Miss Eosanna Haskin, premium 

Miss Mary Cramer, premium 

O. Hubbell, premium 



Amount. 


S5 75 


4 30 


2 25 


17 27 


2 50 


8 00 


73 00 


3 00 


10 00 


6 00 


2 50 


327 07 


45 00 


30 00 


10 00 


12 00 


20 00 


3 00 


24 00 


66 00 


26 00 


1 00 


6 00 


2 50 


18 00 


18 00 


2 65 


18 00 


20 00 


69 00 


4 10 


15 50 


2 00 


3 00 


1 00 


3 00 


70 50 


3 00 


19 50 


4 00 


35 00 


90 00 


142 40 


7 00 


8 00 


3 00 


3 00 



Date. 



Sept. 16.. 



14 00 
3 00 



On what account. 



S. A. Nay, premium 

Emma Weir, premium 

Miss Ida Brown, premium 

J. A. Cadwell, watchman 

Pat. Ward, labor 

John Eay, labor 

Andrew Henry, Wells & Fargo 

E. L. Brooke, premium 

S. S. Nolan, premium 

J. G. Dow, premium 

Mrs. H. Anderson, premium 

Miss Mary Warren, premium 

Miss Eina Shattuck, premium 

George Carey, premium 

Miss Flora Towne, premium 

A. Cadwell, premium 

T. Donnelly, draying 

J. S. Eoberts, labor 

Charles Orfit, labor 

John Donnelly, labor 

Zartman & Co., repaii's 

D. W^inters, labor 

Bowman & Bro., repairing pumps.... 
M. Eeikent, labor 

B. Haskell, Superintendent Pavilion. 

Mrs. H. B. Hasbrouck, premium 

Miss O' Gorman, premium 

Miss Louisa Brown, premium 

Mrs. MeCurdy, premium 

Mrs. Eobert Fowl or, premium 

Eobert Crane, premium.. 

Mrs. Joseph Gibbs, premium 

Joseph Purring ton, premium 

John Gherking, labor 

N. O. Stafford, labor 

Frank Trefren, labor 

W. L. Hunter, labor 

C. Kubie, labor 

Harter & Co., labor and repairs 

Journal and Argus, printing 

T. T. Unckless, hire of teams 

H. Primm, labor 

T. Maguire, chloride of lime 

Ben. Wilson, posting bills 

William Gherkin, labor 

M. Gillam, premium 

C. W. Burztorf, premium 

J. M. Bowles, premium 

Miss Aggie Ecdman, premium.. 



Amount. 



§4 00 



00 
00 



15 00 

28 



17 

1 
3 
4 
7 
3 
3 



22 

6 



50 
50 
00 
00 
50 
00 
00 



5 00 



00 
00 
00 
00 



15 00 

30 00 
12 50 
61 25 

3 75 
18 60 
14 00 
60 00 

8 00 



00 

00 



6 00 
8 00 



00 
00 



18 00 
12 50 
15 00 
15 00 

12 50 
2 15 
2 00 

13 00 
127 00 

7 50 
50 

1 50 
15 00 

2 00 
5 00 
2 00 
2 50 
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Date. 



Sept. 16. 



On what account. 



Mrs. B. Pickett, premium 

Joseph Gibbs, premium , 

S. A. Nay, premium 

W. S. M. Wright, premium 

Porter Ward, premium , 

G. Watson, hire of horse for Marshal 

Jerome A. Barney, advertising , 

Interest 

Lee Ellsworth, repairing Pavilion 

Washing and draying , 

A. McFarland, whitewashing , 

Stacey & Mock, use of flags , 

Interest 

San Francisco Chronicle 

Isaac Fuller, barrel , 

B. Haskell, sundries , 

Payment on debt of societj^ , 

N, Carriger, premium 

Total 



Amount. 



$2 00 
2 50 

2 00 
15 00 
15 00 
40 00 

20 00 
165 75 

21 30 

3 25 
3 00 
5 50 

300 00 

24 00 
2 
1 

1,050 00 

25 00 



00 
25 



§7,764 96 



recapitulation. 



Total receipts , 

Total disbursements 

Balance on hand 



$7,841 95 
7,764 96 



$76 99 
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ANIMALS EXHIBITED AT THE FAIR GROUNDS. 



HOKSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, AND SWINE. 

S. Daniels, Lakeville-Twenty-five head of horses, all the colts by 
General McClellan, and the latter heading the list: Slatin, bay filly, two 
years od; Joe Pake, four years old, out of Fairy Queen, bright bay; 
£ eSS; four-year-olds; Drift, four years old, stallion dark chestnut; 
fron.c.ray, four years old; Yellow Jacket, six years old lull sister to 
CoghlS Cornelia, four-y^ar-old bay, dam, Buttermilk Sal; Po'son five- 
vear-old sorrel ge ding, dam, the Judge McGee mare; pair of matched 
Srrelgemings;^ Copenhagen, two-year-old chestnut; Lady ^ranklm, 
thoroufhbred^n are by Lawyer, out of Jenny Walker with colt by Mc- 
ClolTan^ three mares and McClellan colts; Jennette by Woodbarn, out 
of Esp^ranJa; Esperanza, thoroughbred mare; Sybella, by imported 

'tSni^s-l^e^tal pure De.ons-two bulls, five cowMh- ^^^^^^^^^ 
Kenny & Bro.-Johnny Walsdon, six-year-old sorrel stallion, by Gen- 
eral McClellan, out of a Billy Blossom mare. 

Mr Bihler— Mare and colt, England s Glory stock. ,,-0^1, 

San Brown-Alice Daniels, seven years old, by George M. Patchen, 

nl^Eot'-^^TeTh^Xf pure Devon stock: Bloomfield seven-yea. 
old bull; Phil. Sheridan, three-year-old bull; Tecumseh, two-year-old 
bull; General Grant, two-year-old bull; Sonoma yearlnigbull,|^ Curly, 
four-year-old and over cow; Maud, four years old, with calf; Curly dd, 
two years old; and Nellie, one year old. 

James Laughlin— Sucking colt, and cow. 

F Wunger — Three-year-old bull. 

A Cadwell— Double-team, and four Spring Iambs. 

G. R. Perkins— Mare Nellie and sucking colt. 

William Bdminster— Mai-e Flora, five pigs. 

J. SMcCue-Three-y ear-old gelding Broomcorn; saddle horse Silver- 
heels; single buggy horse, Oliu. 

John Powell — Cow and calf. ^ ^ -r> 11^ 

Henrv Hinebaugh-One-year-old stallion Ottawa Boy; mare Dolly. 

B. B Mmiday-Mare, Lady Lummix, and colt, Pharns; mare, Nelly 
Vaughn, and colt, Jenny Bihler. 

Thomas Sherry- Colt, Polly A. Pollock. 

WPHlnshaw-Stallion, Jesse Goldfinder; stallion one year o d, 
General Goldfinder; colt, Nellie Goldfinder; slalhon, two years old, 
Prince; saddle horses. Little Kittie and White 1 rank 

H. Siockdale-Mare, Blackbird; Mare, one year old, Twmkle; colt, 

^"af ?'Cary-Stallion, two years old, American Star; pair of game 
"^ James Watson-Stallion, two years old, Monitoi^ ^ ^ .^T /-» 
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D. Stewart — Bull, three years old, Athol Duke; calf, Dutehen; stal- 
lion, two years old, Captain; Essex boar, Essex sow, and five hogs. 

W. S. M. Wright — Berkshire boar, California Bill; Berkshire sow, 
Pioneer; four pigs; two mares, Kitty and Dolly. 

Thomas W. Ingram — Stallion, three years old, Propeller. 

William White— Chester boar, Chester sow, four pigs, three graded 
pigs. 

William D. Bliss — Four-year-old stallion, Shasta; stallion, two years 
old, Orion; two colts, Speedwell and Maj^day; Alderney calf. 

Eobert Crane — Mare, Belle; colt. Market; four cows and bull, fat hog, 
two pair of ducks, pair of Guinea fowls. 

J. P. Clark— Boar, sow, three pigs. 

D. S. Dixon—Bull, Scott. 

Eichard 11. Crane — Three-year-old Durham bull Sherman; two cows, 
Peachy and !N"ellie; three-year-old cow, Star; calf. Major; and graded 
boar, Ferry. 

M. Gillam — Jack, Cassius M. Clay: and horse, George TV. 

John Greening — Hog with six feet. 

Peter Ward — Bull, San Antonio, and one calf. 

C. Vaughn — One calf. 

Y{. H. White — One stallion, one year old, Billy Bryant. 

A. Cramer — Stallion, Cache Creek. 

Dr. W. E. Wells— Double turnout of fine black horses. 

J. Eodehaver — Buck. Alexander; colt, Bonita. 

O. Allen & Son — Durham yearling, Nymph. 

Charles McDevitt — Stallion, General Grant; stallion, Black Warrior; 
mare, Fanuie; stallion, Fenian Chief. 

Page Brothers — Yearling mare, Anita; Durham bull, Prince; Durham 
bull, three years old, Sultan; Durham cow, Lady Jane; Durham calf, 
Cotate; cow, Maggie; calf, one year old, Kittie, two French Merino 
bucks, three French Merino ewes, eight graded lambs, and boar, Polo. 

William Hill — Two Spanish Merino bucks, thi'ee Spanish Merino ewes, 
Berkshire sow, Betsey Saxe. 

J. A. McNear — Double-team of roadsters. 

B. M. Fetter — Yearling colt. Star of the West. 

D. Finch — Mare, Kit, and sucking colt. 

John Hamlete — Yearling stallion, Eobert Kelly; mare, Julia. 

J. B. Eedmond — Durham bull, Lai la Eookh; Durham cow, Novata 
Queen; Durham cow, three years old, Bertha; Durham cow, two years 
old, Bertha; Durham cow, one year old, JSTovata Queen; Durham calf, 
Novata Queen; Durham bull-calf, Yictor; Durham bull-calf. Prime Min- 
ister. 

George Watson — Durham bull, one year old, Dick. 

Pat. Carroll — Durham bull-calf, Young Chief. 

Eichard Harris — Yearling bull, June. 

Eobert Crane — Southdown buck and four lambs, graded. 

John Crawford — Three-year-old mare. Messenger Maid. 

S. Jewett — Six Spanish Merino bucks, six Spanish Merino ewes. 

George Berry — Stallion, George. 

P. Henley — Bull, two years old, George. 

John Pharris — Stallion, 'four years old, Sonoma Boy. 

E. H. Pharris — Stallion, Butcut, and colt. 

Harry Mecham — Mare colt, Mary; vStallion, Pollock; colt, Dolly Yar- 
den; Spanish Merino buck, Bismarck; Cotswold buck, General Grant, 
and four lambs. 
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Frank Mecham — Saddle horse, Jim. 

Daniel Brown — Buggy horse, Alice Daniels. 

Pat. Mullally— Cow, Sally; calf, Sam. 

Pat. Carroll— Stallion, three years old, Emmet; mare, one year old, 
Kate. 

O. F. Westover — Mare, Kate, and colt, Lady. 

William Bihier— Stallion, three years old, Charles Augustus; mare, 
four years old, and colt. 

H. L. Upton — Two-year-old mare. Liberty. 

J. S. Snodgrass — Saddle horse, Lute Bill, 

O. Hubble— Two-year-old Durham bull, Harrold. 

James Watson-^Saddle horse, Mollie. 

W. S. M. Wright— Spanish Merino buck. 

John Hudson— Three-year-old Durham heifer, Eosa Belle; three-year- 
old Durham bull, Grand Turk; bull calf, Harrold; graded cow, Beauty; 
^^raded calf, Indian Chief; three Cotswold ewes, one Cotswold buck, 
three graded ewes, three light Brahmas, three dark Brahmas, three buif 
Cochins, three golden Polands. 

A. Cadwell— Best double-team owned and used by one person. 

F. Hastings— Saddle horse. Coal-oil Tommy. 
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ARTICLES EXHIBITED AT THE PAVILION. 



GRAIN, FLOUR, ETC. 

Samuel Purrington, of Green Yalley, exhibits a sack of buckwheat. 

J. E. Dow, of Ilealdsburg — Sack of sugar-beet seed. 

O. Hubble, of Tomales — Sack of seed grass, cleaned, and one sack of 
mesquit grass seed in the chaff, and sack of wheat. 

D. Stewart, of Lakeville — Sack of wheat. 

Joseph Piirrijjgton, Green Yalley — Sack of wheat. 

IL P. McClearo, Two-Ptoek Vairoy— Suck of Egyptian wheat, sack of 
white Norway oats, sack of Swedish oats, package of white Oregon 
wheat, and package of white Australian wheat. 

J. P. Eode haver. Petal uma — Sack of oats. 

N. Wis we 11 — Sack of Smith wheat. 

McCune brothers, Central Mill, have a fine exhibit of flour and corn 
meal. 

VEGETABLES. 

William Gibson, Petaluma, presents four varieties of beets, among the 
i-est some sugar beets, the seed of which was furnished him by the Alva- 
rado Beet Sugar Company this season. He also has rutabagas, half a 
dozen large squashes, two large watern^elons, and sweet and pop cornj 
the seed of the former he received last year from Massachusetts; also 
the white Belgium carrots. 

J. G-. Dow, ot Healdsburg, makes a ^ne display of potatoes, having 
on exhibition no less than seven varieties. Among the best are early 
blue, pink-eyes, neshanics, Indianas, premiums. Democrats, and excel- 
siors. 

O. Hubble, of Tom-ales, sack of staker russet j^otatoes. 

B. B. Munday, of Petaluma, some mangel wurzel and sugar beets. 

J. M. Bow^ies, display of squashes, some of which are as large as cart- 
wheels. 

L. G. Nejy Petaluma, several different varieties of squashes. 

John Powell, Vallejo Township, display of squashes. 

William Bihler has a display of the finest cabbage and cauliflower that 
we ever saw. Also, an exhibit of blood beets. 

Exhibit of squashes and sugar beets, by F. Unger, of Colima Eanch. 

Exhibit of corn on stalk, by John H. Hester, of Sonoma Mountains. 
Stalks twelve feet high, and raised without ii-rigation. 

Exhibit of corn on stalk, raised by H. Hennebach, Petaluma Valley. 

Corn on stalk and two immense squashes, by James Laughlin, of the 
race -track. 

Two watermelons, by Eobert Crane. 

ladies' department. 

One piece of shell work, monument, by Miss Lizzie Wickersham, aged 
seven years, Petaluma. 
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Two pebble flower vases, by Mrs. B. Pickett, Petaluma. 
Two XDieces of wax work, by Miss Emma Warner, Petaluma. 
Wm. B. Haskell, of the Excelsior, exhibited a few cases of boots and 
shoes manufactured by Hecht Bros. & Co. 

Beautiful floral design, in arbor shape, by Miss Eena Shattuck, 
Petaluma. 

Four pieces crochet work, piece worsted work, j)iece silk embroidery, 
two pieces tapestry, piece hair work, straw bracket, piece silk braiding, 
two pieces hand stitching, two pieces transferred work, pair woolen 
socks, piece bead work, by Miss E. Spaulding, Petaluma. 
Three pieces embroidery, by Miss Ida Denman, Petaluma. 
One crochet tidy, by Miss Ella Mills, Petaluma. 

One farmer's seed wreath, worsted picture, three crochet tidies, cro- 
chet scrap bag, white bedspread, needlework, two assortments of grain, 
two varieties of jellies and one of pickles, by Mrs. Jos. Gibbs, Petaluma. 
Two log cabin quilts and one flannel mat, b}'' Mrs. H. Benton, Peta- 
luma. 

One beautifully wrought wax cross, in glass case, and shell frame and 
grass wreath, by Mrs. E. C. Jamison. 

Mrs. May Cramer, of Dry Creek, has on exhibition ten varieties of 
needlework that are elegant. 

Mrs. A. W. Barnes has two pieces of silk embroidery. 
Mrs. Smith D. Towne, a boy's suit. 

Miss Florie Towne, a miss seven years old, makes a good exhibit of 
needlework and tatting. 

Mrs. F. W. Shattuck has an elegant case of transferred work on ex- 
hibition. 

Miss Ida Brown has an elegant case of phantom flowers and a speci- 
men of moss work. 

Mrs. W. B. Haskell a variety of wax flowers, which are very pretty. 
A drawn rug, by Mrs. J. McCurdy. 
A rag mat, by Miss Louisa Brown. 

Three braided rugs, and shell and pebble work, by Mrs. Pickett. 
Bead work, picture of a mare, "Jake," by Mrs, Lew. W. Miller, of 
Bodega. 

Leather frame to mirror, by Miss Posanna Haskins, of Petaluma. 
An elegant piece of tapestry work, the " Crowning of Queen Esther," 
by Miss Emma C. Wier. 

A case of paper flowers, by Miss Marion H. McClair, of Santa Rosa. 
One Bible monument, one piece of netting, one crochet tidy, one 
tufted cushion, one cotton embroidery, one transferred work, one j)iece 
Spanish lace, one worsted mat, and piece of tapestry, by Mrs. J. Mc- 
Curdy. 

One worsted picture, " St. Patrick," by Mrs. Daniel Brown. 
Mrs. H. H. Cooper has a fine display of millinery goods and a 
case of hair work, 

Mrs. H. B. Hasbrouck, of Petaluma, has on exhibit ten varieties of 
jellies. They are very fine. 

Mrs. H. Bently, three jars of preserves and four glasses of jellies. 
Mrs. H. Berger, seven glass jars of preserved fruits that look tempt- 
ing, four glasses of jellies, and one bottle of catsup. 

Miss Nora Smith, a jar of peach and apple butter, and one jar of 
blackberry jam. 

Mrs. P. W. Shattuck has an exhibition of sev^ glaas^Sjof i^ljea^nd 
four bottles of preserves, that look beautiful. ,y Vj Vj vJVJ Iv^ 
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iddes ^^^' ^^^^^' ^^' ^^^^^"^"^^^ ^'^'^ glasses of jellies and one can of 

Mrs. J. W. Harris has eleven gkss jars of preserved fruit of different 
varieties. 
Miss Sarah H. Bentley, sponge cake. 
Miss May Warren, sponge cake, 

Mrs. A. E. Derby, samples of white bread and sponge cake. 
Two children's dresses, Miss Mary Brown. 
Four pairs gloves, U. R Merrill. 
One piece hair work, Miss Mary Blackburn. 
One ease hair work. Mrs. D. A. Sackett, 
One piece paper work, Mrs, E. Latapie. 
Three pieces moss work, Miss Mary Warren. 
Three pieces drawing. 
One floral desi^-n. 
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PREMIUMS AWARDED. 



grain, vegetables, etc. 



Articles. 



Exhibitors. 



Premiums, 



Best sack wheat, not less than one hundred 
pounds 

Best sack oats, not less than one hundred 
pounds 

Best sack buckwheat, not less than fifty 
pounds 

Best sack wheat flour 

Best sack corn meal 

Best collection potatoes 

Best exhibit squashes 

Best exhibit sugar beet 

Best exhibit mangel wurzel 

Best six blood beets 

Best exhibit carrots 

Best exhibit rutabagas 

Best exhibit corn on stalk 

Best exhibit broomcorn 

Best exhibit cultivated grass seed 

X/argest cabbage 

Best exhibit cauliflower 

Best display garden vegetables 

Two bales mesquit grass 



B. Stewart... 

J. P. Kodehaver .... 

Samuel Purrington. 

McCune& Bro 

McCune&Bro 

J. G.Dow 

J. M. Bowles 

W. Gibson 

W. Gibson 

W.Gibson 

"W. Gibson 

"W. Gibson 

G. Watson.. 

A. Doty & Co 

O.Hubble 

William Bihler 

"William Gibson 

William Gibson 

William White 



$5 00 

$8 00 

13 00 

13 00 

|5 00 

15 00 

|2 00 

|2 00 

$2 00 

$2 00 

fl 00 

$1 50 

^2 50 

$S 00 

$S 00 

1^2 00 

^1 00 

|3 00 

.Spec, mention. 



PEUITS, GRAPES, ETC. 



Articles. 




Premiums, 



Largest and best collection of fruits from 

one nursery 

Best exhibit apples 

Best single variety, six apples 

Best six varieties apples, three each... 

Best collection pears 

Best single variety, six pears 

Best six varieties pears, three each 

Best six quinces 

Best collection pomegranates 

Best collection lemons 

Best exhibit of watermelons 

Best exhibit muskmelons 

Best exhibit Persian melons 

Best collection grapes 

Best collection to reign grapes 

Best exhibit California grapes 

Largest bunch grapes 

Best collection almonds 



W. H, Pepper ... 
W.H. Pepper... 
W. H. Pepper ... 
W.H. Pepper... 
W. H. Pepper .. . 
W. H.,Pepper... 
W.H. Pepper... 

M. Gilliam 

K, Eowler 

K. Fowler.. 

Robert Craine 

S.A.May 

Jos, Purrington.. 
Jos, Purrington., 
Jos. Purrington.. 
Eobert Fowler ... 
Jos. Purrington., 
F. W. Lougee ... 



,4dO 00 

..:f5 00 
...f3 00 
...$3 00 
...^3 00 
...|2 00 
,..$3 00 
...i|2 00 
...$3 00 
...$3 00 
...|2 00 
...|2 00 
...12 00 
,.$10 00 
...|3 00 
...|2 00 
...|2 00 
...|2 00 



i^Qogle 
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DKIED FRUITS, PEESEKVES, ETC. 



Articles. 


Exhibitors. 


Premiums. 


Best exhibit canned fruit, 


Mrs. M. Berber....... 


|5 00 


Best exhibit Dreserves..... 


Mrs. E, W. Shattuck 

Mrs. H. B. Hasbrouck 

"lVfr'3. .To«5. fribb'? ....... 


|3 00 


Best exhibit jellies ..» ....• 


$5 00 


Best exhibit pickles 

Best exhibit catsup 

Best exhibit side hacon 


<g2 50 


Mrs. M. Berger 


$2 50 


E. Craine 


$5 00 


Best exhibit family groceries 

Best exhibit familv groceries 




Whitney & Fairbanks 


„Hon. mention. 







BUTTER AND CHEESE. 



Articles. 


Exhibitors. 


Premiums. 


Best box butter 


L. C. Mallott 

D.Stewart 

I. E.Jewell 


|10 00 


Best Dacked butter 


^5 00 


Best cheese, 


15 00 







WINES, OIDIE, ALES, ETC. 



Articles. 


Exhibitors. 


Premiums. 


Best exhibit wines 


N. Carriffer 


|15 00 


Best exhibit port wine ,.. 


N. Carriffer........... ............ 


$5 00 


Best exhibit red wine 


N. Carriger 

A.S.Edward 

Connollv & Bro 


$5 00 


Best exhibit white wine 

Best exhibit ale and beer 


$5 00 

$0 00 


Best exhibit cider 


Ered. Christlich 


$2 00 









EEPOET. 



To Hon. L N. Hoag, Secretary of the State Agricultural Society: 

Sir- The Agricultural, Horticultural, and Mecliaiiieal Society of the 
Northern DiBtriet of CaliforDia, offer the following report of tranBaet- 
ions list of articles exhibited, and premiums awarded, lor the year 
endi'ng November thirtieth, A, D. eighteen hundred and seventy-two. 

Also, the receipts and expenditures of the society for said term. 
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FINANCIAL REPORT. 



RECEIPTS. 



Cash on hand 

Dona t i on to soe ietj *. , .'.V.V.V.V.' V. V.* 

Single admissions to Park .'.!.'.*."'.".*.*.".'.'..*!.*!."'!.".*!**** 

Single admissions to Pavilion *.',/.'.*.'.*.*/.'.*.'.'.'.*.*.*.*. 

Single admissions to Grand Stand !!!!*.!!!!'.!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Quarter stretch badges ..][[..,.[,[.], 

Two hundred and eleven memberships, at five (Vollara 

Pool privilege at Park 

Sale of lumber, etc ,,......,,,.,[ 

Entries to speed premiums .*.*..".'.'.*.*.*,".**.*.*.'."'*.*.'.*.'.' *.*"j 1 360 00 

Reverting to society from entries to speed premiums.'.!.*!*.''*"' '292 00 
btate aj>propnation 2 000 00 



$40 80 

2,561 75 

1,183 00 

182 50 

140 00 

15 00 

1,055 00 

440 00 

154 50 



Total. 



DISBURSEMENTS. 



Premiums as per list accompanying 

General expenses, comprising purchase of real' estate, 



provement of society's Park and buildings, and incidental 
expenses of conducting society's eleventh annual Fair 
A. D. eighteen hundred and seventy-two ' 4 684 55 



$9,424 55 



S4,740 00 



Total. 



9,424 55 



The society having been compelled to purchase real estate for the 
enlargement of their Park, and also to make extensive improvements 
and additions to their buildings, have labored under a disadvantage from 
which they will hereafter be relieved, their grounds being extensive 
and valuable, and the buildings and structures of every kind thereon 
being permanent The total liabilities of the society not exceeding 
three hundred dollars, the society hope, in view of their present healthy 
iinancial condition, to be enabled hereafter to enlarge their field of 
operations, and increase the general usefulness of the association 



Eespectfuily submitted, 
Marysville, November 30th, 1872. 



J. C. DOI^LEY, Secretary. 



ELEVENTH ANNUAL FAIR. 



ENTRIES. 



Class I. 

Thoroughbred horses, stallions, and mares. 

Sam Daniels, Butte County— Osceola, three years old; Yision, three 

years old. , . , , , 

William Harp, Butte County— Bloom sburj^ eight years old. 
T. Holioman, Yuba County— Harka way, twelve years old. 

Stallions. 
Joseph Gluckauf— Acrobat, two years old; Lodi, Jr., one year old. 

3Iares. 

Joseph Gluckauf, Butte County— Black Maria, fifteen years old; Pa^- 
tora, seven years old; Tront, four years old; Bassolona, lour years old; 
Antelope, three years old; Orient, three months old. 

Families, 
Joseph Gluckauf, Butte County— Black Maria, and five colts. 

Class II. 
Horses of all work^Stallions, 

II. McEspy— Rowdy, two years old. 

p. Wall— Brigham Young, eight years old. 

J. M. Allenwood — Friday McCracken, eight years old, 

s! S. Mitchell— Jack Neal, ten years old. 

J. HoUister— Tiger, five years old. 

A. P. South wort b— Indicator, eight years old. 

W. W. Ashford— Red Rover, four years old. 

P. Corrigan— Signal, eighteen years old. 

John Seaward— Yuba, four years old. 

Charles Perkins, Yuba County— Gal an ter, seven years old. 

S. Eaton — Charion, three years old. 

G. McWain — Jim Bloonisbury, one year old. 

J, M. Allenwood— Dexter, two years old. 
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3£ares. 

S. S. Mitchell— Julia, six years old 
Jim McIntosb~Lady Winkler, ei^^ht years old. 
John Seaward— Swan)p Angel, six years old. 
M.;/f-"' ''^^ County-Eebeeea Target, with eolt, four years old- 

Joseph Gluekau; Butto County-Biddie, four /ears old 
reL old Fann°?~^°"^ '^"l r'^V" ^''^'' °'^' ^'''^y -^<^ ^^^t- eight 



JohD Eoggs, Colusa County- 
G. McWain— Een. Eattler. 



-Latham, seven yeai^s old. 



Carnage Morses, 

it''Tfu^'''''l^y^ ^''^^ County- Wash. Montgomerv and Joe Eowers 
Dr. Dobbins, Sutter County-John and Dad. J^oweis. 

Class YIL 
CbZz's ?iof thoroughbred. 
P. Corregan— Mary Brittan, one year old. 

0,1; Jsrs'o'p ssrir..":,? zS4s,<iss:;iS"- """- 

Joseph Gluckauf— Pastor, one yekr old. 
A ^^'P^i"—'^^ aggie, four months old. 
A. 1 Southworth— Abe, four months old. 
T \r ?iP''~^^''' Eioonisbury, one year old, 
J. M. Allen wood— JS^ot less than six colts, 
h. Jiaton— Kot less than six colts. 
S. a Mitchell— Oceola, four months old. 

Class IT. 

Roadsters and Stallions^ 

DMcGrath— Vindicator, four years old. 

Wi ham Doaty-Billy McCracken, four years old, 

William M. Thrap-Gie Snowden/four fears old. 

Mares, 

J- M. Allen wood-Belie Friday, four years old. 

Speed. 

. l W 'C'alrarLIrHrrcTi^t'^"^ «°^-^--' ^-- ^-^^« *-m race. ' 
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W. Hull— Eeuben and Target. 

J. M. Jasper — Prussian Maid, pacer, four years old. 
A. F. Smith — Highland Mary, six years old. 

C. W. Moul^irop—American Maid, trotter, five years old^ and Billy 
Mayo, eight years old, paecr, 

J. Wortbcn — George Ecno, trotter, eight years old, 
T. Kimball — Belle Mouthro}), trotter, live years old. 
Captain Harris — Eegular, ten years old. 

Draught Horses^ StalUonSy and Mares. 

Harmon Bay — Monarch, five years old. 
O. C. Hooper — ^Jirn Porter^ four years old. 

CATTLE. 

Class I. 
Bulls. 

li. M. Sparks— El exi 8, four years old. 

John Mclimoil— Duke of Sutter, two years old; ^nd Second D^ake of 
Sutter, two months old, 

E. M. Sparks— Monkey John, four years oldj Stonewall, one year old; 
asd calf Bismai^ck, seven months old. 

G. Is. Swezy — First Duke of Yuba, three years old; Second Duke of 
Yuba, one year old; Butter Duke, one year old: Fourth Duke of Yuba, 
nine months old. 

Cows. 

E. M. Sparks— Miss Morgan, eight years old; Ulalie, three years old; 
Maggie Third, one year old; Maggie Fourth, four months old. 

G.'K. Swezy — Beauty*, five years old; Amelia Second, four years old; 
lone Second, of Yuba, tw^o years old; First Duchess of Yuba, eight 
months old; Daisy, seven months oid; Amelia Fourth, seven montus 
old; Amelia Fifth, four months old; lone Third, of Yuba, four weeks 
old. 

John McHmoil— Queen of May Second, one year old. 

R M. Sparks— Betty, four years old; Maggie, three years old, 

C, G. Boekius — Jennie lone, five months old. 

Class II. 

Graded Cattle-^Bulls^ 

G. K. Swezj — Pride of Yuba, four weeks old. 
Fred, Grass — Bismarck, two years old. 

Cows. 



G. N. Swe:&3'- — Queen, four years old; Kate, five yea'rs old. 
John Bid well— Chioe', five years old; Belle of ^hicoUhrj 
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Hogs and Pigs, 

E, M. Sparks — Four hogs and pen of pigs. 

FOWLS. 

^ W. B. Ogden, of Sutter County— A lot of fowls, as follows: One pair 
light Erahmasj one pair dark Erahmas; one pair partridge Cochins; 
one trio buff Cochins; one pair Iloudans. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

Hill & Knangh — Four gang plows. 

K Bigelow — Eevolving showcase, containing one double-barrel shot- 
gun, one sporting rifle, one repeating rifle and shotgun combined, two 
rep^eating rifles, one revolving-tower firearm—all CaliWnia make. 

G. N. Swezy — Bushel yellow- corn, peck tomatoes, six large squashes, 
lot pumpkins, sack dry peas, lot pomegranates, lot quinces, lot pears, lot 
apples, lot peaches, lot green figs, lot oranges, lot seedling grapes, gen- 
eral display of assorted fruit, lot softshelled almonds, white dry wines 
of eighteen hundred and seventy and eighteen hundred and seventy-one, 
white sweet wines of eighteen hundred and seventy and eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-one, California sherry and port wines, seven varieties 
table grapes, best fixQ pounds raisins, best lot of forest trees planted in 
eighteen hundred and seventy-two. 

W. L. Lawrence — Three sets double carriage harness, one set four- 
horse harness, one single Concord express harness, one set four-horse 
Concord harness, two single carriage harness, five California saddles, 
one lady's saddle, one trotting saddle, Oregent's Shaftoe saddle, six 
bridles and martingales, one card bits and spurs, two children's carriages, 
two small doll carriages. 

S. I). Smith — Two- horse express w^agon. 

Mrs. Dr. Bobo — Lot preserves. 

Miss Bobo — Lot jellies. 

Mrs Dr. Dobbins, Sutter—.Cotton embroidery, 

P. P. Hunt, Yuba — Two side-spring wagons, 

Thomas Seward, Yuba — Marble wwk. 

Frank Lafavor, Yuba — Brooms, broomcorn. 

O'Brien & Marolf, Colusa— Boots and shoes. 

Hill & Knaugh, Yuba — Side-spring express wagon. 

E. E. Meek, Yuba — Medley of stamps. 

E. C. Boss & Co,,* Yuba— Two Charter Oak stoves. 

S. E. Love, Yuba — Three saddle-trees. 

G. L. McDaniels, Yuba— Three saddles, one bridle, one bug^y robe, 
one set harness. 

John Mcllmoil, Sutter— Lot butter, ten pounds. 

Hill & Knaugh, Yuba — One two-horse family carriage, one three-spring 
express wagon, • 

Miss Lizzie McDaniel, Yuba— Black crayon painting, colored crayon 
painting. '^ 

Mrs. Mary Pregg, Yuba— Five cotton crochet tidies, one worsted cro- 
chet lamp mat, one cottpn crochet yoke, one cotton lace. 

Miss Ella McMahon, Yuba— Rustic frame crayon, plain; walnut frame 
colored crayon and pencil sketch. 
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A. P. Spear, Yuba — Florence sewing machine. 

Mrs. Mary E. Inlow, Tulare — One silk quilt. 

Miss Minnie Scavy, Yuba— One piece of waxwork, one piece of wax- 
w^ork, cross. 

Miss Emma Staley— One lot pears, one cotton tidy, bedspread, one 
quilt. 

Marysville Woolen Mills— Best display woolen goods, best ten yards 
woolen cloth, best ten yards cussimere, best ten yards tweed, best ten 
yards water-proof cloth, best ten yards flannel, best pair woolen 
blankets. 

Frank E. Smith — Display of silverware. 

A. Wooils— Best assortment photographs, one portrait painting in oil, 
one landscape oil painting, best portrait painting in water colors, best 
exhibition photograph cards, 

Mrs. C. F. Walker- Best painting in oil. 

Mrs. Dan. McCarty— One embroidered afghan, one emoroidered sola 
cushion, one crochet tidy, one piece plain hand needlework, one baby 
buggy robe, best v*'orstcd work. 

E. Hummer — One two horse wagon. 

0. J. Ripley — One lot piaster ornaments. 

Mrs. William Hawlcy— Ten varieties of jellies, three varieties of cat- 
sup, three specimens embroidered w^orsted, two embroidered tidies. 

Myers & (lumniow— One subsoil plow, one gang plow. 

J. "Thompson— One lot brooms, one lot broomcorn. 

Miss Ida Atchison— One hemstitched handkerchief and one baby s 

drcbS. ... 

Isabella Hamilton— One Girccian painting, three pastel paintings, two 
pencil drawings, one crayon drawing, two pieces worstedwork. 

General John Bidwell— One lot Indian peaches, one lot Wmkheld 
peas, one lot Japan pears, one lot Bartlett pears, one lot Winter pears, 
one lot Trophy tomatoes, one lot Muscat grapes, one lot Bishop grapes, 
one lot Tokav grapes, one lot Black Hamburg grapes, one lot White 
Han\burg i>"rapes, one lot 3Ialaga raisins, one lot Black Morocco grapes, 
one lot White Isiee grimes, one lot Rose Peru grapes, one lot pomegran- 
ates, one lot assorted grapes, one lot yellow clmg peaches, one lot mixed 
late peaches, one lot Heath free peaches, one lot Qg^ plants, one ice 
cream watermelon, one lot sweet potatoes, one Spanish pumpkin, one 
one lot driunhead cabbages. 

J. Cook k Co.— Three boxes chemical soap and three boxes tamily 

soap. 

Miss Mamie Walker— Two crochet mats. 

Miss Louisa Aubery— One case hair work, one pencil sketch. 

Mrs. McCubbin— One lot Bartlett pears, one lot apples. 

Miss Mollie Sherwood — One worsted mat. 

Mrs. J. A. Staley — One loaf bread and one rusk. 

Miss Lao Barnes exhibits two fine pieces of worsted work— one a sofa 
cushion, the other a lamp mat. From the appearance of the work she 
handles the needle well. , . ,. . . 

Miss Mary Gregg exhibits five cotton crochet tidies, one lamp mat, 
and some beautiful crochet lace. 

Mrs. Dr. Dobbins has on exhibition an elegantly worked embroidery 

night dress. , . ^ , .. 

Mis Ida J. Clark exhibits a handsome embroidered cotton corset 
cover; also, three fine dresses: one ^it^y^^^'^^X^C'^^ ^^'^ second-day 



cover; also, tnree iiikj art;f>&iia. uu^ iM^^y^^^ 
dress, and the third a traveling dress.^'^^^ 
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Mrs. B. McCartvhas on exhibition a splendid lot of work, among which 
are a fine embroidered sofa cushioi), three elegant pieces of plain needle 
work, a neat crochet tidy, and ulso a swan's-skin cliild's bu<>;gy robe, 
which contains the head, wings, and legs of a swan, and is a beautiful 
and tasty piece of work. 

Mary Eaker has on exhibition a mat made of red and white tape; an 
ingenious and tasty contrivance. 

Miss Ida Atchison exhibits specimens of neat hemming on a baby's 
di-ess, and lace handkcrcdncf 

Mrs. Inlow, aged eighty three years, exhibits a quilt made by herself; 
an elegant piece of work. 

Miss Staiey exhibits an elegantly worked silk quilt, which is a credit 
to the maker, who is only twelve years ofnge. 

^ Mrs. Mart. Caaad has on exhJbVL..on a wreath containing all of Cali- 
fornia's agricultural products, and is n>ade of \snx. The various speci- 
mens look natui'al, as if they vrere grown in the glass cas(> contajning 
them. ^\his was one of the most attractive ieatures on exhibition. 

Miss Ida Belle Ilanillton exhibits several beautii'uj pa.ntiuiis and draw- 
ings. The young lady is deserving of great credit ihv her elegant work. 

Miss Mason and M.is^ Enekalew, pui)ils at Mrs. Poston's' seminary, 
exhibit several prett3' landseape ])ainiings. 

Mi's. M. A. Marcuse exiiil;n« several p.eccs of elegant plain sewing. 

Miss h. Aubery exhibits a tine ])ieee of hair work. 

Miss May MeQuaid, of Yuba City, exhibits a very handsome wreath 
of hair fiowers. 

S. E. Love exhibits three first-elass saddle-trees fi'om his laetory, 

G. K S wezy has on exhibition ibrty diilei'ent varieties of grapes, Ewent3^ 
varieties of apples, eight varieties or* tigs, six boxes of dried fi;^s, nine 
varieties of pears, a sniall tree beai'iiig Chinese oranges, jnne (hin'rent 
kinds of wine of his own nianuiacture,' and eleven large punjpkins. three 
of which weigh thirty pounds each, which were grown on his raneh 
two miles trom Marysviile^ on red land which has^never hecn irrigated! 
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PREMIUMS AYfARDED. 



FIRST DEPARTMENT. 



CLASS T— THOROUGHBRED HORSES. 



Exhibitor. 



S. W. iXalloman 



Residence. 



Animah 



Yuba County. 



Stallions. 

Best stallion, four years old and 

Best hi-A 1 1 ion, th ree year:? oi d . . . . 



Name. 



L. Daniels.;... i Butte County., , ^^ 

Giuckauf IBuUg County.;]>cst ytaliion, two years Oid 

Gl uckauf ' B u tte Couu ^ly . i is est sta i 1 io n , on e y ear ol d 



L. Daniel?-. 
GiuciaiUi*.... 



J. Gluckauf . 



B utte C oun ty . ■ B e?t m a re, th re e y ca rs ol d 

Butte County.! iic^t mare cojt, under one year. 

i FaTiiuieB. 

Butte County. I Befit thoronarhbred dam, with 
! not 10:^3 than live of ber colts, 
I all thoroughbred 



Harkaway , 

C)^eeola 

Ao'obat ,.., 
Lodi, Jr. ... 



Yi?ion • 

Orient 



Black Maria.. 



Pretn. 



..$25 
..110 



■415 



..140 



Jud^es~J. Bryden, M. Calden, G. W. Gridley. 



Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Animal. 


JSTanie. 


Prem. 


Mooney&Corri- 





Stallion, 

Best stallion, other than thor- 
oughbred, with not less than 


Signal ,♦..........•• 




^'^^ 




$S# 











Committee—S. T. Brewster, G. ^Y. Britten, S. L. Daniels. 
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CLASS II.— HOKSES OF ALL WOEK. 



Exhibitor. 



J. M.Allen wood 

S.Eaton 

J. M.Allen wood 
G. McWaiii 



Eesldence. 



Animal. 



]S[ame. 



Prem. 



S. Eaton.. 



8. Eaton 

J. M. Allen wood 



iStallions, ! 

Yuba County.; East stallion, four years old and! 

! over ^F. McCracken 

Yuba County. Best stallion, three j^ears old... J Clarion .7 

iuba County. Best stallion, two years old -Dexter 

luba County. Eest stallion, one year old jj. JJloomsberryV, 

i ' 

j Mares, \ 

I I 

Yuba County. Best mare, lour years old and! 

i over, with eolt jEebecca Target..! S20 



|i!5 

S20 

|lo 

110 



Yuba County. 'Best mare, three years old iMolli 



Yuba County. Best mare, one year old .. ,!!!!!!!, Pamiy '.*!!!! !!!^\\*!j *.**/.y.;"..|5 



Judges— George L. Jenkins, E. W. Holliman, G. H. Morris. 



CLASS III.-DBAET HOESES. 



Exhibitor. 



O. C. Hooper.. 



G. Mc Wain- 



Residence. 



Animal. 



I^ame. 



Prem. 



Yuba County. 



Yuba Count V. 



Stallion, 

Best stallion, four years old and 
and over 



Mare, 

Best marc, four years old and 
over, with colt.". 



Jim Porter.. 



Julia Ann., 



..^25 



..^25 



Judges— Benjamin P. Harris, L. P. Crane, M. E. Calden. 
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CLASS IV.— ROADSTERS. 



Exhibitor. 



E. H. Gould.. 



John Boggs . 



John Seaward... 



Residence. 



Yuba County, 



Colusa . 



Yuba County. 



Animal. 



Kame. 



Prem. 



Stallion, 
Best stallion, four years old and 



Gelding. 

Best gelding, four years old and 
over 



Mare. 

Best mare, four years old and 
over • 



Latham , 



Swamp Angel. 



..f25 



..$20 



..$20 



Judges— S. L. Daniels, J. McCord, M. E. Calden. 

CLASS v.— CARRIAGE HORSES. 



Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Animal. 


Name. 


Prem. 


Thomas Mooney 


Yuba County. 


Best matched span carriage 
horses, owned and used as 


W.Montgomery 
and Joe Bowers. 








.$20 



Judges— E. J. Lewis, S. L. Daniels, J. S. McCoy. 

CLASS VII.-COLTS. 



Exhibitor. 



J. Gluckauf 

S. S. Mitchel .... 
P. H. Corrigan. 

S. Eaton 

S. Eaton < 



Residence. 



Animal. 



Kame. 



I 



Prem. 



Best yearling horse colt 

Best sucking horse colt 

Best yearling mare colt 

Best sucking mare colt 

Best exhibit of not less than six 
colts, owned by one person, of 
any age or sex 



Pastor 

Osceola 

Mary Britton.. 
Irene Davis.... 



410 

...$5 

...|5 
..,|5 



..|20 



1 



Committee— G, W. Gridley, J. M. C. Jasper, G. E. Chittenden. 
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CLASS VIII.— SWEEPSTAKES. 



Exhibitor. 



Mooney & Cor- 

rigan 

J. Gluckauf ... 



Kesidence. 



Animal. 



Yuba County. 
Butte County.. 



Best stallion, of any age.. 
Best mare, of any age 



iN'ame. 



Signal 

Antelope., 



Prem. 



.,|50 



Judges— W. ^Y. Burditt, E. J. Lewis, S. L. Daniels. 

CLASS I~THOROUGHBEED CATTLE. 



Animals. 



Exhibitors. 



Premiums. 



Best bull, four years old and over, Monkey 

John •;, 

Best bull, three years old and over, Eirst 

Duke of Yuba 

Best bull, two years old and over, Duke of 

Sutter , 

Best bull, one year old and over** Second 

Duke of Yuba 

Best bull calf, Bismarck .*.'.*.*.*.*.*..'. 

Cows, 

Best cow, four years old and over, Beauty.. 

Best cow, three years old and over, Ulalie... 

Best cow, two years old and over, lone 2d 

of Yuba 

Best cow, one year old and over, Maggi'eM 
Best heifer calf, Eirst Duchess of Yuba 



K.M, Sparks.... 

G. IN". Swezy..., 

John Mcllmoil,. 

G. N. Swezy 

R. M. Sparks 



G. JS". Swezy.. 
K. M. Sparks.. 

G. K. Swezy.. 
E. M. Sparks.. 
G. JSr. Swezy.. 



...$20 
..$20 
„.flO 

,.J10 

....$5 



..$15 
,..$15 

..$10 
..$10 

....$5 



CLASS II— GRADED CATTLE. 



Animals, 



Bulls, 

Best bull, two years old and over. Bis 
marck.. 



Exhibitors. 



Premiums. 



Best bull, one year old and over * Pride *of 
Yuba 



Ootvs, 

Best cow, four years old and over. Queen,. 

Best heiter calf, Belle of Chico ?. 

Cow 

Cow, Chi oe 



Frank Grass 

G. K. Swezy 

G. N. Swezy 

John Bidwell 

R.M. Sparks [] 

John Bidwell 



,...10 

,.$10 



$15 

..Special rec'd. 
.Special rec'd. 
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CLASS III-SWEEPSTAKES. 



Animals. 



Exhibitors. 



Best bull of any age or stock, Monkey John 

Best cow of any age or stock, Beauty 

Best bull calf, Bismarck 



Committee— M. L. Chandler, E. C Singletary, E. H, Gould. 
CLASS I-EIKE-WOOL SHEEP. 



Animals. 



Exhibitors. 



Best ram, two years old and over, Silver 

Drop.. • 

Best ram, under two years old, Sam. Jewett 

Best live ram lambs •♦.•' 

Best three ewes, two years old and over.... 

Best three ewes, under two years 

Exhibit of fine-wool rams and ewes 



G. E. Chittenden.. 
G. E. Chittenden.. 
G. E. Chittenden., 
G. E. Chittenden., 
G. E. Chittenden. 
J. H. Glide 



CLASS II-LONG-WOOL SHEEP. 



SWEEPSTAKES. 



Animal. 



Exhibitor. 



Best ram of any age or breed.. 



Thomas Brewer.. 



Committees-George Gridley, D. E. Knight, William P. Harkey 

Digitized by 



Premiums. 



R. M. Sparks. 
G. N. Swezy.. 
R. M. Sparks. 



iFra'd diploma 

and $40 

Era'd diploma 

and $40 

$20 



Premiums. 



$15 

$10 

$15 

$15 

$10 

Diploma. 



Animals. 


Exhibitors. 


Premiums. 


Best ram, two years old and over, Prince 




$15 




$15 


Best five ram lambs 




$10 


Best three ewes, under two years 







premium. 



,.$20 



•rkey. 

Google 
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Animals. 


Exhibitors. 


Premiums. 


Best boar, Toranto 


R.M. Sparks 


^15 


Best pen of pigs, of any age or breed.....'.*.'.* 


K. M. Sparks 

R.M. Sparks 


^15 

|l5 







Committee-George Gridley, D. E. Knight, -William P. Harkey. 

POULTRY. 



Animals. 



Coop of buff Cochins 

Coop of light Brahmas 

Coop of dark Brahmas 

Coop of partridge Cochins 

Coop of Houdans... 



Exhibitors. 



Premiums. 



Wm. B. Ogden . 
Wm. B. Ogden . 
"Wm. B. Ogden . 
'Wm. B. Ogden . 
Wra. B. Ogden . 



..Special rec'd, 
..Special recM. 
..Special rec'd. 
.Special rec'd. 
.Special rec'd. 



Committee-G. I^. Swezy, D. E. Knight, Joseph Chambers. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 




Best grain separator 

Best subsoil plow 

Best two-gang plow ., 

Best farm wagon for general purposes, 

Best farm gate 

Best express wagon [ 

Machine for bluestoning wheat.... 

Ten yards woolen cloth 

Ten yards cassimere 

Ten yards tweed 

Ten yards water-proof. !...'.' 

Ten yards flannel ] 

One pair woolen blankets 

Best ornamental needlework 

Best embroidered sofa cushion 

Best piece rag carpet 

Best tatting collar [V.V. 

Best chinchilla embroidery ..,.. 

Best variety linen embroidery , 

One cotton tidy bedspread 

One silk quilt ..'.[ 

Best patchwork quilt 

Best child's afghan \,,\[ 



Myers & Gummow 

Hi]] <& Knaugh 

J. K. Hummer 

A. Parker 

S.D.Smith 

Best & Brown 

Marysville Woolen Mills.. 
Marysville W^oolen Mills.. 
Marysville Woolen Mills.. 
Marysville Woolen Mills.. 
Marysville Woolen Mills.. 
Marysville Woolen Mills.. 

Mrs . Dan . 3Ic Carty 

Mrs. Wm. Hawley 

J. A. Staley 

Mrs. Marcuse 

Mrs. Marcuse 

Mrs. Dr. Dobbins 

Miss Emma Staley 

Mrs. Mary Inlow 

Mrs. M. J. W^ods 

Mrs. Dan. McCarty 



Society's silver 

[medal, 

110 00 

PO 00 

ilO 00 

$5 00 

...Special prem. 
...Special prem. 

UO 00 

: ^10 00 

$5 00 

$10 00 

#5 00 

^10 00 

$3 00 

$3 00 

§5 00 

m 00 

33 00 

S5 00 

85 00 

S5 00 

§5 00 

|5 00 
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MiscELLAif ECU s— Con tinned . 



Articles. 



Exhibitors. 



Premiums. 



The Committee recommend special pre- 
miums for articles not enumerated in 
premium list^ as folloivs: 

Eor specimens of cotton crochet 

One worsted tidy 

Best display of saddle-trees 

Best set farm harness 

Best set carriage harness 

Best saddles and bridles 

Best display of boots and shoes 

Best specimen hair work 

Best specimen of wax flowers 

Best specimen of wax fruit 

Best cooking stove for wood 

Exhibit of furniture 

Best double-barreled shot gun 

Best sporting rifle 

Best display of soap 

Best display of silverware 

Display stoneware, glass, and queensware.. 
Best collection illustrating California orni- 

The greatest number of useful forest trees, 
planted in permanent plantation during 
the year, in good growing condition 

Best twelve carrots •.-• 

Best specimen drumhead cabbage 

Best six marrow squashes 

Best and largest pumpkin 

Best mountain sweet watermelon 

Best half peck peas, dry ••••• 

Best three purple Qg^ plants 

Best varieties of catsup :••••-. ", 

Best and largest varieties of jelly m glass.. 

Best and largest varieties preserves m glass 

Best domestic wheat bread • 

Best exhibition broom corn, brooms, and 
brushes ♦• ; 

Bept exhibition broom corn, brooms, and 
brushes ; y 

Best ten pounds butter m rolls... 

Best display of apples 

Best twelve varieties apples 

Best six varieties apples 

Best three varieties apples ...♦• 

Best display of pears 

Best three varieties pears 

Best display of peaches • 

Best one variety peaches 

Best green figs -. 

Greatest num ber and best specmien oranges 

Best general display of truit, embracmg 
best and greatest varieties 

Best ten pounds dried ligs.. 

Best portrait painting, in oil 

Best specimen landscape, m water colors.. 



Miss Mary Gregg 

Miss Mollie Sherwood .. 

S. E. Love 

W. L. Lawrence 

W. L. Lawrence 

Geo. L. McDaniels...... 

O'Brien &Marolf. 

Miss Louisa Aubery 

Mrs. E.J. Scott 

Mrs. M. R. Casad 

E. C. Boss & Co 

Dufficy&Co 

Benj. Bigelow 

Bcnj. Bigelow 

James Cook & Co 

Frank E. Smith 

E. C. Koss&Co 



A. Peri. 



G. N. Swezy 

C. G. Bockius 

John.Bidwell 

G. K. Swezy 

JohnBidwell 

John Bidwell ••♦• 

G. K. Swezy — 

; John Bidwell 

, Mrs. -William Hawley 

j Mrs. William Hawley 

; Mrs. Dr. Bobo 

! Mrs. W^illiani Hawley 



^3 00 

|2 00 

$5 00 

^5 00 

%b 00 

$5 00 

Eram'd dipl'ma 

§5 00 

^5 00 

^5 00 

^5 00 

|10 00 

§5 00 

^5 CO 

Eram'd dipl'ma 

§10 00 

Spec'l mention. 

^10 00 



. 120 00 

... $1 00 

... §1 00 

... ^1 00 

... $3 00 

... u 00 

...^2 00 
... $1 00 

...^3 

, |I0 

^10 

15 



J. T. Lefavor,, 



I J.Thompson 

i John Mcllmoil 

. S. Blodgett 

i G. K. Swezy 

1 G. N. Swezy 

' C. G. Bockius 

: C. G. Bockius 

John Bidwell 

, John Bidwell 

John Bidwell 

G. N. Swezy.... 

, G, N. Swezy 



Diploma. 

Diploma. 

§5 

i?15 



Be^t specimen fruit jjainting. . . 

Best exhibition of pictures by Calilornia 
artists.. 



Best exhibition photographs 

Best exhibition crayon drawing... 



G. K. Swezy 

G. N. Swezy 

A. Woods 

Miss EllaMcMahon 

Miss Lizzie McDaniels . 

A. Woods 

I A. Woods 

i Miss Louisa Aumbry... 

Digitized by 




§2 

$15 

, |2 

$10 

$3 

$3 

$5 



§25 

$5 

$5 

|3 

$3 

$30 

§3 
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jMiscellaneotts— Concluded. 



Articles. 



Best white wine, vintage 1870, 

Best red wine, vintage 1870 

Best California port wine 

Best California sherry wine 

Best six varieties table grapes 

Best one variety table grapes.., 

Best six varieties wine'grapes 

Best five pounds rai.*ins - 

Exhibition of marble work 

Exhibition of marble work 

Exhibition of ornamental plaster 

Assortment of pictures 

Child's knit bedspread 

Lamp stand mat 

I^isplay of gents^ clothing and gloves 

Exhibition of sewing machines and work- 



Exhibitors. 



G. K. Swezy 

G. N. Swezy fc 

G.N. Swezy ...$3 

G.N. Swezy fe 

G. N. Swezy $5 

G. N. Swezy |2 

G.N. Swezy |5 

G. N. Swezy |3 

Thomas Soaward ' SfHicifd nient'n. 

T. W. McCready Thanks of Soc'y 

' ' Thanks of Soc'y 



Premiums. 



J. C. Eipley 

Miss Belle Hamilton 

Mrs. A. S. Smith 

Miss Lao Barnes...... 

E. Cohn& Co 

Agent Florence Sewing Ma- 
chine 



Spec'l premium 



Thanks of Soc'y 



tiia.:n^sa.otion^s 



The above is a full, true, and oorx-ect list of pi'emiums awarded at the 
annual Fair of the Agricultural, Horticultural, and Mechanical Society 
of the Northern District of California, for the year A. D. eighteen 
hundred aad seventy-two. 

J. C. DONLEY, Secretary. 



OF 



The Upper Sacramento Agricultural Society, 



THE YEAR iS'j2. 
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EEPORT. 



The Upper Sacramento Agricultural Society may properly date its 
existence from March, eighteen hundred and sixty- seven, when the first 
organization took place, under the name of '^ The Butte County Agricultu- 
ral Society." Two Fairs were held — eighteen hundred and sixty-seven and 
eighteen hundred and sixty-eight — and so largely patronized by the enter- 
prising of surrounding counties, that, at the annual meeting, in May, eigh- 
teen hundred and sixty-nine, it was determined to open the door to all, 
making the invitation broad enough to enable as many as possible, from 
far and near, to avail themselves of the opportunity to cooperate in the 
benefits to be derived, by changing the organization into a district 
society, and assuming tlae name of " The Upper Sacramento Agricultural 
Society." 

Exhibitions have been held in the Town of Chieo every year from the 
beginning. That they have all been successes in the fullest extent of 
the term, we ai*e not prepared to affirm. That they have been of benefit 
far beyond their cost in dollars or our ability to estimate, by kindling a 
spirit of enterprise and emulation, and by the renewal of old friend- 
ships and the formation of new, and the knowledge mutually increased, 
none will deny. That mistakes have been made, and that evils exist 
which require to be remedied, we admit; to some of which, if time per- 
mit, allusion may be made. It may be proper, in fact, to now mention 
one of the mistakes made, and it is this: the society became involved 
in debt. It was bad management, of course, but no matter. The trans- 
actions which the law of March twenty-first, eighteen hundred and 
seventy -two, requires, would not be complete without stating in general 
terms at least the condition of afiairs at the time of our annual election 
in May, eighteen hundred and seventy-two, when the present Board of 
Directors, who serve till May, eighteen hundred and seventy-four, was 
chosen. At that date, the society was owing, in round numbers, eight 
thousand dollars. 
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OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY. 



PEESIDENT. 

JOHN BID WELL Chico. 

VICE PRESIDENTS. 

HARMBN BAY Chico. 

T. F.MILLEB Chico. 

TRBASUEEE. 

AUG. H. CHAPMAN Chico. 

SBCEETAKY. 

GEO. J. BOURNE Chico. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

Sqttire Garner Chico. 

John E. Perkins Chico 

^•^i<^ ..'.".!l\\7Z.".r."."".0roville! 

J. M. HoYt Chico. 

Joseph Gltjckatjef Oroville. 

J. W. B. Montgomery Chico 

•Wm. Sharkey. .'.l".".'.'.".".'.'."."."l'r.'...'.".".'.'."." Chico! 

Geo. W. DoRN Chico. 

John B. Swearingen Chico. 

EioHAED McEnespy [ CMoo 

Wm.M. Thorp Z..Z''"ZZZZZcMco. 

Isaac E. Bennett Chico 

E.H. Thomas .".".'.'.r.ZZr.Z.'.'.'.Tehama.' 

H. A. Eawson Eed Bluff. 

H. C.Wilson Tehama. 

E.G. SiNGLETERY Princeton. 

JohnBoggs Princeton. 

^- °^»=N Princeton. 

J. J. Bkll g^j^g^^ 

James D. Byees SusanvlUe! 

Job. T.Taylor , TaylorviUe. 



SIXTH ANNUAL FAIR. 



ADDEESS TO THE EAEMEES, MINERS, MECHANICS, STOCK EAISEES, 
WINE GROWEES, and PRODUCERS OP NORTHERN CALIFORNIA. 

Encouraged by the appropriation of two thousand dollars for premi- 
ums, it was decided to make an appeal to the people, and the following 
are the material portions of that appeal: Tim iqto 

Cmco, July 19, l5(^. 
The Upper Sacramento Agricultural Society, at its regular meeting in 
May, elected the preceding officers for the current fiscal year ihe 
rales of the society's organization require the holding of an annual Fair 
in the Town of Chico. The time has been fixed, namely: to begin Tues- 
day, October first, eighteen hundred and seventy-two. , . . , , 

We will not entertain a doubt, because we Icnow that, sustained Ly 
your cooperation, success will be certain. Bat, whatever may seem to 
lie in the way to success, it becomes our duty as officers to point out, 
and, if possible, remove. The situation is imperative, as Jo^ ;^' ' f®^ 
when we tell you the liabilities of the society are over eight thousand 
dollars of which nearly four thousand dollars are secured by mortgage 
on the pavilion block. Wo appeal, first, to the creditors ot the soeie y-^ 
except those holding the mortgage-and to the people of ^^k=o an" it. 
immediate vicinity, to wipe out at one sweep, by donation a this debt 
except the mortgage. The way will then be c ear, and not tUl then. I 
all will help, the burden will be light upon all. We can say, with all 
confidence, that no reason exists which cannot be removed, to prevent 
the society from making its coming Fair not only a credit to the entei- 
prise of the region represented, but an occasion ot surpassing interest 

and mutual benefit. . f i ■ ^„■,r 

The district which it is proposed to bring together in peaceful rivalry 
is vast in extent; bold, beautiful, and varied in its outlines; boundless in 
resources; comprehended on the east, north, and west by ^evada Ure- 
L'on and the Coast Mountains; ample, when developed, to sustain a 
million of inhabitants. We desire, as officers of your society, to realize 
your fondest expectations, and make your exhibition in al respects 
worthy of your support. Our premium list will bo unusually liberal 
for a district society. We promise to give our time and best exertions 
to the cause, without hope of fee or pecuniary recompense. We piom- 
ise that every premium awarded shall be paid at or before the close of 
the Fair We hold ourselves personally responsible for every debt wo 
incur We promise that the two thousand dollars wisely appropriated 
by the State si.all be reserved and sacredly set apart for tlie payment 
of premiums, and to add to it as largely as the strictest economy wi 
enable us to do. The response we hope to receive at your hands will 
enable us to do this, and to have something remain-considerable we 
shall trust— to pay off a slice of the mortgage. ^-^,^, . 

Let any one be careful how he pleads inabilit:iV3JV0i(the circus can 
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rake out of almost any town from one thousand to fifteen hundred dol- 
lars in a single night. 

^ To save expense and time, all who can are requested to send or hand 
the amount, at their earliest convenience, to the Secretary, who will 
acknowledge the same by inclosing a certificate of membership duly 
executed. A committee will wait on those more convenient — for, if pos- 
sible, all shall have a chance to contribute, and none be intentionally 
slighted. 

We appeal, thirdly, to everybody to come to the Fair, and to every 
one, who can, to bring at least something and phico it on exhibition — 
something representative of his industry and localitj^ Whatever of 
success may have crowned former efforts, let us not be content this time 
with anythin,^: short of real triumph. Heretofore, neither as a commu- 
nity or as individuals, have we put forth but the merest fraction of our 
strength to show to others the capabilities of the region where we have 
fixed our chosen homes. Our valleys are surpassingly fertile, our moun- 
tains are stored with minerals and clothed with magnificent forests, our 
climate is genial, serene, salubrious; here the choicest domestic animals, 
and nearly all the desirable fruits and products of other lands, come to 
the greatest perfection. These facts we know — ^4et us show thorn to 
the world." 

All cannot take, must not expect premiums, even.w^here evei-y thing is 
excellent. But all will be benefited, and can contribute to the*^pleasure 
and benefit of each other. What we learn, social intercourse, inter- 
change of friendly greetings, the spirit of emulation kindled on these 
recurring and joyous occasions, are worth vastly more than premiums. 
What we exhibit will be the index hand pointing to our pltice in the 
scale of enterprise; showing where we rank, and the probabilities of our 
future as a people; whether our district has fjillen into worthy hands 
and is to keep step with the progress and improvements of the times. 
^ There will probably never be a more auspicious time, everything con- 
sidered, and should we not make a more than ordinary elibrt? ''What 
though the frost, with his icy fingers, did to some extent nip the fruit, 
there is enough left; the land teems with plenty; general prosperity 
j)revails. We say, then, come one, come all — bring something, every 
one. We promise to spare no pains'to provide room and suitable places 
for all you bring. 

^ Lastly, we appeal to the press, and request the papers in Butte, 
Colusa, Tehama, Shasta, Plumas, Lassen, Trinity, and Siskiyou Counties 
to come to our aid by publishing the foregoing without charge to the 
society, as a matter of general interest to their readers. 

In addition to the cash receipts and disbursements, as hereinafter 
shown, private individuals came to the relief of the society, and donated, 
m labor, lumber, and other material to repair and eniari^e the pavilion 
and stock grounds, not less than two thousand dollars. Also, donations 
of money, warrants, and claims against the society have been subscribed 
(but not as yet collected) to the amount of nearly two thousand dollars 
toward the debts, and it is believed enough will be added thereto by the 
people of the district to ciineel every obligation, except the mortirage 
(now amounting to about four thousand two hundred and fifty dollars, 
principal and interest), on the pavilion block. The floating indebted- 
ness discharged, we will not permit ourselves to doubt the existence, on 
the part of the people of the district who have already done so much, 
of sufficient intelligent appreciation and enterprise to obliterate the 
mortgage incumbrance within another year. 
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FIRST DEPARTMENT- 



HORSES. 

In this department the same animal cannot be entered more than once, 
except in sweepstakes. . ^ i> r ^^ 

No animal will be allowed to compete for a premium unless free trom 
disease or blemish which can be transmitted to posterity. 

Class 1 — Thoroughbred Horses. 

In this class none will be permitted to compete but such as furbish a 
complete pedigree, tracing the entire line of descent to the English 
parent on the side of the sire, and at least for three generations on the 
side of the dam. The standard of authority for the pedigree of thor- 
oughbred horses will be the English and American Stud Book. 

Stallions, 

Best three years old and over $^0 00 

Best two years old ^n qo 

Best one year old _. ^^ 

Best colt under one year 

Mares. 

Best three years old and over ^|^ ^^ 

Best two years old ^^ 

Best one year old 

Best colt under one year 

Class 2 — Graded Horses. 

In this class none will be allowed to compete but such as furnish 
satisfactory proof of a cross of either sire or dam with thoroughbreds. 

Stallions. 

Best three years old and over *|^ ^^ 

Best two years old ^^ 

Best one year old ♦ *• V^'^'^'i ^i%x no 

Best colt under one year, without reference to sex^(:.:%X.-Vi.\ia« uu 
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Mares, 

Eest three years old and over §20 00 

Best two years old 10 00 

Eest one year old 5 00 

Class 3 — Horses op All Work. 

Stallions. 

Eest three years old and over $20 00 

Best two years old 10 00 

Best one year old 5 OO 

2fares, 

Best three years old and over §15 oO 

Best two years old 10 00 

Best one year old 5 oo 

Class 4 — Draft Horses. 

Stallions, 

Best three years old and over $20 00 

Best two years old 15 oo 

Best one year old *_, 10 00 

Mares. 

Best three years old and over §15 oO 

Best two years old 10 oO 

Best one year old 5 oo 

Class 5 — Roadsters. 

All animals competing for a premium in this department must be 
exhibited in harness. 

Stallions, 

Best three years old and over , $20 00 

Best two years old 15 qo 

Best gelding four years old and over 20 00 

Mares, 

Best three years old and over $20 00 

Best two years old , 10 oo 

Class 6 — Carriage Horses. 

Best matched span cai-riage horses, owned and used as such by 

one person.. $20 00 

Class 7 — Roadster Teams. 
Best doable team roadsters, owned and used as such by one person, .$20 00 
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Class 8 — Saddle Horses. 

Best saddle horse *^^ ^^ 

Class 9 — Colts. 

Free to all, except those entered as thoroughbred and graded. 

Best yearling horse colt ^|^ ^^ 

Best suckling horse colt jj^ ^^ 

Best yearling mare colt ^^ ^^ 

Best suckling mare colt ^ ^^ 

Class 10— Sweepstakes. 

Open to all. In the awards in this class blood will have the prefer- 
ence only when in the examination all other qualifications shall be 
found equal. ^. 

Best stallion of any age • ^"^ ^^ 

Best mare of any age ^^ "^ 



CATTLE. 
Class 1— Durham Cattle. 

Bulls, 

Best three years old and over ^^0 00 

Best two years old ^^ ^ 

Best one year old tz. " 

Best bull calf. • ^^ ^^ 

Cows, 

Best three years old and over *25 00 

Best two years old j^ "" 

Best one year old ^" ]r! 

Best heifer calf VVV/V': 117* 

Devons, Herefords, Alderneys, Ayrshires, and Holstem cattle same 
premium as .Durhams. 

Class 2 — Graded Cattle. 

Bulls, 

Best three years old and over ^20 00 

Best two years old j^ ^Jj 

Best one year old ^^ ^^ 

Best bull calf. ^ "" 

Cows, 

Best three years old and over ^j^ ^^ 

Best two years old ^^ Y^ 

Best one year old •• • ^ V^ 

^-^^^^^^^'^^'f- •.•Digitized-bytijOOgl^ 
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Class 3 — Sweepstakes. 

Best bull of any age or stock $40 00 

Eest cow of any age or stock 20 00 

SHEER 

Class 1 — Fine Wool Sheep. 

Eest ram two years old and over $20 00 

Eest ram under two years 15 00 

Eest Gve ram Jambs 20 00 

Eest three ewes two years old and over 15 00 

Eest three ewes under two years 10 00 

Eest five ewe Iambs 10 00 

Class 2— Long Wool Sheep. 

Eest ram two years old and over $15 00 

Eest ram under two years 15 OO 

Eest five ram lambs 10 00 

Eest three ewes two years old and over 10 00 

Eest five ewe lambs 10 00 

Class 3— Sweepstakes. 

Eest ram and ten of his lambs $20 00 

Eest ram of any age or breed 15 oO 

Eest ewe of any age or breed ^.,, 10 00 

Eest pen of ewes of any age or breed, not less than &ve 15 00 

CASHMERE AND ANGOEA GOATS. 

Eest thoroughbred buck $20 00 

Eest thoroughbred ewe 15 oo 

Eest pen of ^ve kids [][[[ 10 oO 

SWINE. 

Best boar two years old and over $15 oO 

Eest boar under two years 10 00 

Eest breeding sow 10 oO 

Eest pen of six pigs under ten months old 5 00 

POULTRY. 

Eest lot of white or gray Dorkins $5 oO . 

Eest lot of black Spanish 5 oO 

Eest lot of Poland ..V.V.V. ,*.*.*.*. V.V.'.V.V. 5 00 

Eest lot of Jersey blues 5 oo 

Eest lot of Erahmas 5 oo 

Eest lot of game 5 oo 

Eest lot of any other distinct variety 5 oO 

Eest lot of turkeys **'' 5 oO 

Eest lot of ducks — any good variety 5 oO 

Eest lot of geese 5 00 



PREMIUMS AWARDED. 



FIRST DEPARTMENT, 



CLASS I-THOBOtTGHBKED HOKSES, 




Animals. 


Exhibitors. 


Residence. 


Premiums. 


Stallions, 
Best three years old or over, Blooms- 


Wm. Thorp 

J.G.Tyler 


Chico 


$40 00 


bury • ♦ 

Mares, 
Best three years old and over, Net- 


Tehama 


$30 00 


tie Brown 









CLASS II— GRADED HORSES. 



Animals. 


Exhibitors. 


Residence. 


Premium f. 


Stallions, 

Best three years old and over, Frank 
Tallman •• 


A. J. Starling 

J. L. Griffith 

J. T, Mclntoch... 

John Thompson.. 
Samuel Ogden.... 


Nord 


$30 00 

$10 00 

$10 00 


Best one year old, Tuckahoe. 

Best colt, under one year, Clmton... 

Mares. 

Best three years old and over, JS'el- 
lie 


Chico 


Quincy 


$20 00 


Best two years old and over, Emily 


Chico 


|l0 00 
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CLASS III— HOESES OP ALL WORK. 



Animals. 



Exhibitors. 



Eesidence. 



Stallioyis. 

Best three years old and over, Brig- 
ham YoLin^ 

Best two years old and over, Dr. 
Henry 

Mares, 

Best three years old and over, Puss 



R.Wall 

John Johnson.. 






Wm. Sharkey,... 



Chico.. 
Chico... 



Chico.. 



CLASS lY— DRAFT HORSES. 



Animals. 



Exhibitors. 



Residence. 



Stallions. 

Best three years old and over, Po- 
tomac 

Best two years old and over, Row- 
dy 



Mares. 

Best three years old and over, Mary 
Ann 



John Thompson.. 
R. McEnespy 

"Wm. Sharkey.... 



CLASS V— ROADSTERS. 



Animals. 



Exhibitors. 



Residence, 



Stallions. 

Best three years old and over, Ham- 
bletonian 



Mares. 

Best three years old and over, Em- 
roy Bidwell 

Geldings. 

Best four years old and over, Dick 
Salsbury , 



R. C. Goodspeed 



N. S. Rose.. 



M. E. Caldeii., 



Chico.. 



Chico. . 



Colusa.. 



Premiums. 



..$20 00 
..$10 00 



..f 15 00 



Premiums. 




..$20 00 
..115 00 

.|15 00 



Premiums. 



..|20 00 



..$20 00 



..$20 00 
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CLASS VI— CARRIAGE HORSES. 



CLASS YII— ROADSTER TEAM. 



CLASS VIII— SADDLE HORSES. 



CLASS IX— COLTS. 



Animals. 



Best yearling horse colt, Erank..... 
Best sucking horse colt, Rob Roy- 
Best sucking mare colt, Dolly 



Exhibitors. 



John Thompson.. 

John Johnson 

R. Horton 



Residence. 



Quincy.. 
Chico.... 
Chico-... 



CLASS X— SWEEPSTAKES. 



Animals. 



Best stallion of any age, Erank 

Tallman..... 

Best mare of any age, Nellie 



Exhibitors. 



A. J. Starling.. 
Wm. Sharkey ... 



Residence. 
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Animals. 


Exhibitors. 


Residence. 


Premiums. 


Best span carriage horses, Jim and 

Tfllrp ............. 


J. J. Waste 


Chico 


$20 00 









Animals. 


Exhibitors. 


Residence. 


Premiums. 


Best span roadsters, Kate and Nel- 


Wm. Sharkey.... 


Chico 


$20 00 







Animal. 


Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Premium. 




p. "Wall 


Chico 


$10 00 









Premiums. 



..$15 00 
,.$10 00 

,...$5 00 



starling Nord $40 CO 

Sharkey ... Chico^f^^. ..^ |30 00 

D i y i l i zed by VjOQQiC 
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CLASS I— THOROUGHBRED CATTLE. 



Animals, 


Exhibitors. 


Residence. 


Premiums. 


Bulls, 

Best three years old and over, Mon- 
key John 


R.M. Sparks 

Moses "Wick 

Moses Wick 

R. M. Sparks 

J. L. Chambers.. 
R. McEnespy.... 

Moses Wick 

R. M. Sparks 


Marysville... 

Oroville 

Oroville 

Marysville 

Jacinto, Colusa Co. 
Chico 

OtoviIIp 


$30 00 

$20 00 

$15 00 

$10 00 

$25 00 

$15 00 

$10 00 

$5 00 


Best two years old and over, Glen- ■ 
wood 


Best one year old and over, ^h&r- 
man Ttrtt.'rttt.f.^m w.it. 


Best bull calf, Bismarck 

Besf three years old and over, lone 
Second 


Best two years old and over, Annie 

Best one year old and over, Belle 

Butler 


Best heifer calf, Maggie Fourth 


Marysville 







CLASS II— GRADED CATTLE, 



Animals. 


Exhibitors. 


Residence. 


Premiums. 


Bulls, 
Best bull calf, Butte 


J. C. Mandeville 

Charles Ball 

John Bid well 

John Bidwell 

Charles Ball 


Chico 


$5 00 


(None other exhibited.) 

Gows, 

Best three years old and over, Mollie 


Chico 


$15 00 

$10 00 

$5 00 


Best two years old and over, Mollie 


Chico 


Best one year old and over, Bettie.. 


Chico 


Best heifer calf, Dolly Varden 


Chico 


$2 50 









CLASS III— SWEEPSTAKES. 



Animals. 


Exhibitors. 


Residence. 


Premiums. 


Best bull of any age or stock. Mon- 
key John 


R. M. Sparks 

J. L. Chambers- 




$40 00 

$20 00 


Best cow of any age or stock, lone 
Second ,., 


Jacinto, Colusa Co. 
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AnimaL 



Best ram two years old and over, 
Challenge 



Exhibitor. 



H. A. Rawson ... 



Residence. 



Red Bluff., 



Premium. 



CLASS II-LONG WOOL SHEEP. 



Animals, 


Exhibitors. 


Residence. 


Premiums. 




John Guill 

J. R. Bennett 


Chico 

Chico 


$10 




$10 


Best hve ewe lambs..... 







CLASS 


Ill— SWEEPSTAKES. 




Animals. 


Exhibitors. 


Residence. 


Premiums. 


Be?t ram of any age or breed, 


H. A. Rawson ... 

J. H. Guill 

J. R. Bennett 


Tehama 


$15 


vviialienge • 

Best ewe of any age or breed 


Ohico 


$10 


Chico 


$15 


xJest pen ot nve ewes.... •••• 







CASHMERE AND ANGORA GOATS. 



Animals. 


Exhibitors. 


Residence. 


Premiums. 


Best thoroughbred buck, Sutton 
Second 


N. Gilmore 

N. Gilmore 




;;;;!! ;;;!;;$io 


Best pen of kids 





SWINE. 



Animals. 


Exhibitors. 


Residence. 


Premiums. 


Best boar two years old and over, 


Wm. Sharkey 

R. M. Sparks 

A. H. Guill 

R.M. Sparks 

Jtized 


Chico 


$15 


Brigham :••••• 

Best l)oar under two years, Im- 

■nnrfpH T^nrntito 


Marysville 


|io 


Best breeding sow, Bess of Butte... 


Chico 

Marysville. . ..«.. . *«^ 

J3 — JQ 


$10 
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POULTRY. 



Animals. 


Exhibitors. 


Residence. 


Premiums. 


Best lot Brahmas 


A. H. Chapman.. 

Re Donovan 

R. Donovan 

R. Donovan 

R.Donovan 

R. Donovan 

R. Donovan 

R. Donovan.,....., 

R. Donovan 

J. C. Mandeville 
J. R. Kennedy... 


Chico 


f5 

$5 

i 


Best lot Polands 


Chico 


Best lot games 


Chico 


Best lot turkeys 


Chico 


Best lot ducks 


Chico 

Chico 

Chico 

Chico 


m 

$5 


Best lot geese 


Best lot Cochins 


15 

$5 

S5 


Best lot white Leghorn 


Best lot Australian turkeys............ 


Chico 

Chico 

Chico 


Best lot Black Java 


^5 

?5 


Best lot dark Brahmas 



JACKS AND MULES—SPECIAL PREMIUMS. 



Animals. 


Exhibitors. 


Residence. 


Premiums. 


Best mule two years old and over, 
Dolly Varden 


F. C. Graves 

P. C. Graves 


Chico 

Chico 


$15 

$50 


Best exhibit of four mules 



SECOND DEPARTMENT. 



CLASS I— AGRICULTURAL MACHINES. 

J'IRST DIVISION. 



Articles. 


Exhibitors - 


Residence. 


Premiums. 


Best cider press... 


Jones, Reilly & Co. 
Jones, Reilly & Co. 


Chico 

Chico 


|5 00 

$5 00 


Best straw cutter 
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Articles. 



Exhibitors. 



Residence. 



Best broadcast sowing machine .... 

Best wheat drill and cultivator, Gor- 

ham seeder and cultivator 



Jones, Reilly & Co. 
C. L. Stilson 



Chico.. 
Chico. 



Premiums. 



..$10 CO 
..$10 00 



CLASS III-AGRIOULTURAL MACHINES. 

THIRD PIVISION. 



Articles. 


Exhibitors. 


Residence. 


Premiums. 


Best farm feed mill 


W. S. Bodich 

R. B. Renick 


Chico •••• 


$5 00 

$10 00 


Best portable fence 







CLASS IV-TOOLS AND HOUSEHOLD IMPLEMENTS-No Exhibition. 
CLASS V— PLOWS. 



Articles. 



Best subsoil and sulky plow.... 

Best two-^ang sulky plow.. 

Deep tiller and two-gang plow. 



Exhibitors. 



Kyers & Gum mow 
Sherwood & Turner 
Hill&Knaugh 



Residence. Premiums. 



Karysville 

Chico 

Marysville 



$10 00 

|l0 00 

Hon. men'n 



CLASS VI-VEHICLES. 



Articles. 



Exhibitors. 



Residence. 



Best top buggy 

Best family carriage 

Best spring market wagon. 

Best farm wagon 

Best wagon brake.. 

Pine buggy carriage 

Good farm wagon 



Hull & Nye 

Hull & Nye 

Hull &Nye 

Sherwood & Turner 
Sherwood & Turner 
H. M. Bernard. 
Jones, Reilly & Co. 



Chico. 
Chico. 

Chico, 
Chico. 
Chico, 
Sacramento 

C] 



Premiums 



.,$10 00 

.,$20 00 
..$10 00 
..$10 0>^ 
..^5 00 



Spe'l$20 00 



O i g i t i zed by 



.. Sacramento bpe'i??2U \ 

0, Chico Hon. men 
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THIRD DEPARTMENT. 



CLASS I— TEXTILE FABRICS, AND MATERIAL EROM "WHICH THEY 

ARE MADE. 



Articles. 




Best exliibition of rugs 

Best knit stockings 

Best foot mats 

Best knit bedspread 

Best display drygoods... 



Mrs. Thos. Pyle.... 
Miss Ida Beslauer.. 
Miss Erankie Jones 
Mrs. Anna Small... 
M. Kraker 



Residence. 



Premiums. 



Chico 

Chico 

Chico 

Chico 

Sacramento 



$5 00 

|2 50 

§2 50 

15 00 

Hon. men'n 



CLASS II-MANUEACTFRE OE LEATHER. 


Articles. 


Exhibitors. 


Residence. 


Premiums. 


Best display of saddles, bridles, and 
iiamess 


J. E. Stoll 


Sacramento 


Hon. men*n 


CLASS III— NEEDLE AND WAXWORK, CLOTHING, ETC. 


Articles. 


Exhibitors. 


Residence. 


Premiums. 



Best patchwork quilt 

Best worked quilt........ 

Best wreath artificial flowers 

Hair wreath 

Chemise 

Toilet set 

Sofa pillow 

Two catchalls, card receiver, satch- 
el, spool-holder, handkerchief box 

Crochet suit 

Sofa pillow cover 

Lady^s night dress 

Embroidery 

Hair flower wreath 

Crystal basket of flowers 

Patchwork quilt , 

Embroidered skirt 

Silk patch quilt 

Best display of millinery 



Mrs. M. A. Helph- 

enstine 

Mrs. E, Bidwell 

Miss P. Errington., 
Miss P. Errington.. 
Miss Carrie Mason 
Mrs. C. C. Mason.. 
Mrs. W. Z. King... 

Miss Carrie Arents 

Mrs. John Guill 

Miss E. Waterland 
Miss M. E. Gilley.. 
Mrs. C.J.Peterson 
Miss Lizzie Kempf 
Miss M. J. Bruce... 
Mrs. J. B. Swear- 

ingen 

Mrs. J. B. Swear- 

ingen 

Miss A. B. Short... 
Mrs. J. M. Pearson 



Chico . 
Chico . 
Chico . 
Chico . 
Chico. 
Chico . 
Chico. 

Chico . 
Chico. 
Chico.. 
Chico.. 
Chico., 

Chico , . 

Chico . . 

Chico.. 
Chico . . 
Chico-. 



$5 00 

1^5 00 

|>2 50 

Hon. me^n. 
Hon. me*n. 

^2 50 

^2 60 

Sp' 1 — 15 00 

^2 50 

$2 50 

|2 50 

|2 50 

^2 50 

|2 50 

^2 50 

$2 50 

12 50 

$10 00 
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Articles. 



Lamp mat 

Crochet tidy 

Bead basket 

Sample plain sewing 

Two samples bead work 

Child's af^han 

India pophn dress 

Best floor rug 

Best sofa pillow 

Braided mat -v 

Best beaded pincushion •-•-;•.•••: 

Best display children»s and ladies 

clothing 

Best worked quilt........ 

Braided dress for child 

Worsted flowers 



Exhibitors. 



Miss Estella Miller 
Mrs. H. M. Bruce.. 
Mrs.C.E.Elsworth 

Miss Jessie Lee 

Mrs. J. R.Kennedy 
Mrs. J. B.Kennedy 
Mrs. Sarah Dressier 
Mrs. Thos. Pyle.... 
Miss L. Richardson 
Miss Prankie Jones 
Mrs. Geo. E. Jones 

M. Kraker 

Mrs. Kesseling 

Mrs. Dell Silsby.... 
Mrs. E. P. Hender- 



Residence. 



Premiums. 



Chico 

Chico 

Chico 

Chico 

Chico 

Chico 

Oroville 

Chico "- 

Chico 

Chico 

Chico 



Sacramento . 

Chico 

Chico 



$2 

!|2 

|2 



$5 

Hon. me 

|2 

|2 



..|2 



.50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
00 
n. 
50 
50 
50 
50 



Hon. me'n. 

|2 50 

;|2 50 



Chico 1 Hon. me'n. 



FOURTH DEPARTMENT. 



CLASS I-MECHANICAL PRODUCTS. 




CLASS ITI-CABINET WORK. 



Articles. 



Exhibitors. 



Best display of furniture.. 



Lucas & Walraven 



Residence. 



Chico . 



Premiums. 



,.$20 00 
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CLASS IV— woode:n" ware. 



Articles. 


Exhibitors. 


Residence. 


Premiums. 


Best exhibit broomcorn, brooms, 
and brushes 


F, Phillips 


Chico 


flO 00 





CLASS V— CHEMICALS. 



Articles. 


Exhibitors. 


Residence. 


Premhims. 


Best display soap 


Mrs. M. A. Helph- 
enstine 


Chico 


|5 00 







CLASS VII-MINERALS, FOSSILS, BIRDS, FISHES, ETC. 



Articles. 


Exhibitors. 


Residence. 


Premiums. 


Best case insects 


P. Hartman 

A. Peri 

Miss Olive Turner.. 


Chico 

Marj^sville 

Chico 


dBO CA 


Best exhibition birds 


• ^^ 5U 

I>ip,&|5 00 
Hon. me'n. 


Specimen of coral 



FIFTH DEPARTMENT. 



CLASS I— FLOUR A^D GRAIK. 



Articles. 



Exhibitors. 



Best sack flour 

Best sample bearded wheat 

Best variety cereals 

Best ten pounds hops 

Best bushel Chile wheat 

Best bushel surprise oats 

Best bushel Chevalier barley 

Best bushel white club wheat 

Best display corn 



J. L. Keefer 


Chico 


Wm. Van Wert.... 


Chico 


A. B, Collins 


Chico 


J. C. Mandevillc.... 


Chico 


John Bidwell 


Chico 


John Bidwell 


Chico 


John Bidwell 


Chico 


J. R. Bennett 


Chico.. 


J. R. Kennedy, 


Chico 



Residence. 



Premium. 



.45 00 

...15 00 
JlO 00 
,..$5 00 
,..f5 00 
..|2 50 
...|2 60 
..45 00 
.|10 00 
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Articles. 


Exhibitors. 


Residence. 


Premium. 




F. Phillips 

J. R. Kennedy 

J. R. Kennedy 

F. Phillips 

J. T. Thrasher 


Chico 


35 00 


jDeSt aispiay gnrueu &t;e<^o- 

Best display pumpkins and squashes 


Chico 

Chico 


«Bo 00 

^15 00 


Best table vegetables 

Second best table vegetables 


Chico 


|10 00 

Hon. me'n. 


Basket pink-eye potatoes 







CLASS III-FLOWERS, 



Articles. 



Best and largest collection of flow- 
ering plants in bloom 



Exhibitors. 



Residence, 



J. R. Kennedy j Chico.. 



Premium. 



..§10 00 



CLASS IV-CHEESE. 



Articles. 



Exhibitors. 



Residence. 



Premium. 



Best and largest display of cheese.. 



Mrs. "W. Z. King... 



Chico.. 



,.flO 00 



CLASS V— BUTTER, BREAD, ETC. 



Articles. 



Exhibitors. 



Sample biscuit ..... 

Best domestic bread... 
Domestic bread 



Miss Jessie Leo 

Mrs. J. Mandeville 
Mrs. E. F. Small- 



Residence. 



Premium. 



Chico.. 
Chico.. 
Chico.. 



Hon. me'n. 
S.5 00 

Spec'l g2 50 



Digitized, by 



Google 
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CLASS VI-HONEY, PRESERVES, PICKLES, ETC. 



Articles. 



Best ten pounds honey 

Largest and best variety canned 

fruit 

Largest and best varieties jellies... 

Best variety preserves in glass 

Best ten pounds honey produced in 

district ..., 

Best variety pickles .\\ 

Box of honey \ 

Box of honey Z 

Box of honey '" 

Display forty varieties of jellies in 

glass 



Exhibitors. 



Residence. 



Premium. 



Clark & Harbison.. 

J. R. Kennedy 

Miss Mary E.Gelly 
Mrs. J.Helphentine 

Chas. Hickok 

Mrs. E. Bidwell 

V. H. White 

Daniel Bidwell 

R. Donovan 

Mrs. J. P. Odbert.. 



Chico. 
Chico. 
Chico. 

Chico. 
Chico. 
Chico. 
Chico. 
Chico. 



Hon. me'n. 

$10 00 

$5 00 

$5 00 

|5 00 

$5 00 

Hon, me'n. 
Hon. me'n. 
Hon. me'n, 

Hon. me'n. 



SIXTH DEPARTMENT, 



CLASS I-ERUIT, 



Articles. 


Exhibitors. 


Residence. 


Premium. 


Best display apples 

Best display quinces 


P. Phillips 

F.Phillips 

J. R. Kennedy 

J. R. Kennedy 

J. R. Kennedy 

J. R. Bennett , 

Daniel Bidwell 

Rob't Williamson.. 


Chico 


$10 00 

Hon. me'n. 
$10 00 

ftf; (Vi 


Best display pears 


Ohinrt 


Best display green figs 


Chico 


Best display tropical fruits 


Chico 


....fl^O uu 

UO 00 


Best display peaches 


Chico 


Best display plums 


|lO 00 

$10 00 

Hon. me'n. 


Best general display fruits 









CLASS II-DRIED AND PRESERVED ERUITS, NUTS, ETC. 



Articles. 


Exhibitors. 


Residence. 


Premium, 


Best display dried fruits 

Best display cultivated nuts 


P.Phillips 


Chico 

Chico 


f20 00 

$5 00 


J, R. Kennedy 

Geo. E. Williams... 
J. R, Kennedy....... 

Wm. Boness 


Display dried fruits , 1 

Display dried fruits ,' ; 


Chico 

Chico 


Hon. me'n. 
Hon. me'n. 


Display dried apples 


Chico 




Hon. me'n. 
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CLASS I-PAINTI5^GS, DRAWINGS, ETC. 



Articles. 



Best oil painting 

Best water-color painting 

Best exhibition photographs 

Best penmanship ••••• 

Steel engraving 

Chromo, photograph, etc 

Water-color painting 

Pencil sketch 

Crayon sketch, Autumn leaves.. 

Ornamental picture 

Medley picture 

Penmanship 

Penmanship 

Oil painting 

Oil painting 

Oil painting. 

Oil painting 



Exhibitors. 



Residence. 



P. Halzman 

Mrs. E.D. Kimball 

H. Arents 

R. H, Allen 

R. H. Allen 

R. H. Allen ; 

Miss Carrie Arents. 
Mrs. R. H. Allen... 
Miss A. McEnespy ; 
Mrs. J.T.Thrasher. ' 
Mrs. W. S. Elliott.. 

J. E. Peterson 

p. Halzman 

Mrs.T . B . Henderson 
Mrs. J.R.Kennedy 
Mrs. A. P. Blood... 
H. Hallet 



Chico . 
Chico. 
Chico . 
Chico . 
Chico . 
Chico , 
Chico . 
Chico . 
Chico . 

Chico. 

Chico . 

Chico . 

Chico . 

Chico , 

Chico 
I Chico 
i Chico 



Premiums. 



|10 00 

110 00 

$10 00 

$5 00 

..Hon. men. 
..Hon. men. 
12 50 

m 50 

12 50 

|2 50 

§2 50 

...: $2 50 

$2 50 

12 50 

..Hon. men. 
..Hon. men. 
..Hon. men. 



Articles. 



Best exhibition sculpture ....... 

Best exhibition marble work , 



CLASS IL 



Exhibitors. 



Mrs. G. B. Cady... 
J. H. Lee 



Residence. 



Chico . 
Chico. 



Premiums. 



$10 00 

|l0 00 
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EIGHTH DEPARTMENT. 



WINES, LIQUORS, GRAPES, ETC. 



Articles. 


Exhibitors. 


Residence, 


Premiums. 


Samples grape syrup 


E. Phillips 


Chico , . 


9^1^ no 


White wine of 1870 


E. Phillips 


Chico 

Chico .. 


io 00 


White wine of 1871 


E. Phillips 


«5 00 


Best display of wine grapes 

Best sherry wine 

Red wine of 1870 


M. B. Sisson 

M. B. Sisson 

Mrs. Mary Sellick.. 
Mrs. Mary Sellick.. 

J. R. Kennedj^ 

J. R. Kennedy 

J. R. Nickeson 

N. M. Kelly 


Chico 

Chico 

Chico 

Chico .. 


|20 00 

15 00 

,.i5 00 

.Sp'l $10 00 

^20 00 

$10 00 

..Hon. men. 


Seven varieties table grapes 


Best display table grapes 

Best iive pounds raisins 

Display of grapes 


Chico 

Chico 

Lincoln 

Chico 


Display Malaga raisins 







MISCELLANEOUS. 



Articles. 



Leather-work picture frame 

Leather-work picture frame 

Air castle ^ 

Knit tidy and head bag. 

Two thread picture frames 

Berlin wool picture and bouquet 

Chromo lithograph. Parlor Amuse- 
ments 

Glass cutter and letter clip 

Sample cotton in seed.... 

Two leather frames 

Patent beehive 

One bluestoning machine 

Two cases minerals, fossils, and 
shells 

Gold pens 

Postage stamp album 

Carondelet table 

Hats, caps, robes, etc... 

Carved wood picture frame 

Best sample vinegar 

Exhibit California blankets 



Exhibitors. 



Miss Alice Peck.... 
Miss Nora Peck..., 
Mrs. C, C. Mason.. 
Mrs. J. Wiggley... 

Mrs. John Guill 

Miss Eliza Papst... 

G, Thistleton 

D. L. McGee 

W. Bassett 

Miss E. Anderson.. 
Clark & Harbison.. 
Daniel Best 



Residence. 



B. E. Allen 

G. O, Shepherd.. 
J, E. Peterson.... 
J. G. H. Meyer.. 

D. H. Quinn 

H. Hallet 

E. Phillips 

D.E. Knight 



Chico 

Chico 

Chico , 

Chico. 

Chico 

Butte City 

Chico 

San Erancisco 

Chico 

Chico 

Marys ville 

Chico 

San Erancisco.... 

Chico 

San Erancisco.... 

Sacramento 

Chico 

Chico 

Marys ville 



Premiums. 



$2 50 

• ..Hon. men. 
..Hon, men. 
..Hon. men. 
..Hon. men. 
..Hon. men. 

Silver med. 
Silver med. 
Silver med. 
...SpU $2 50 
..Hon. men. 
...Sp'l |5 00 

.Sp'l |20 00 
..Hon. men. 
..Hon. men. 
Silver med. 
..Hon. men. 
..Hon. men. 
. Hon. men. 
;..$20 00 



GEORGE J. BOURNE, Secretary. 
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FINANCIAL REPORT. 



Date. 



May 27... 

June 1... 
July 13.. 
July 22.. 
July 27.. 
Oct. 5..., 



On what account. 



Receipts. 



From H. D. Titeomb 

McDougal, lecture 

Mori-el troupe 

Japanese troupe ••** 

Minstrel troupe 

Wilton troupe • • '*: 

Two hundred and fifty-eight annual memberships.. 

Four life memberships 

Entrance money, races 

Admission to Fair Grounds first day 

Admission to Fair Grounds second day 

Admission to Fair Grounds third day 

Admission to Fair Grounds fourth day 

Admission to Fair Grounds fifth day 

Admission to Pavilion first day 

Admission to Pavilion second day 

Admission to Pavilion third day 

Admission to Pavilion fourth day 

Admission to Pavilion fifth day 

Sale of Quarter Stretch Badges 

Receipts of ball 

Pool privileges 

Bar privileges ■• ♦ 

Pavilion privileges, ice cream, fruits, etc 

Fair Ground privileges, fruits, etc 

Sale of fruit at Pavilion 

State appropriation • 

E. C. Nichols, subscription 

E. Eose, subscription 

Shean & Evans, subscription 

Mr. Schivein, subscription » 

A. W. Kleis, subscription 

Halzman & Co., subscription 

F. Lightner, subscription 

Isaac Burk, subscription 

J. E. Bennett, subscription 

G. W. Dorn, subsex'iption 

0. A. Miller, subscription 

George J. Bourne, subscription 

Money returned on P^^^^^ygyf j^e^j- ^y ^ 



Amount. 



$12 00 


5 


00 


8 


00 


20 


00 


8 


00 


20 


00 


1,290 


00 


100 


00 


1,025 


00 


41 


50 


104 00 


189 


50 


202 


50 


164 


00 


3 


00 


26 


00 


44 


00 


78 


00 


49 


50 


11 


50 


178 


00 


250 


00 


337 


50 


27 


50 


61 


75 


9 


50 


2,000 


00 


10 


00 


10 


00 


20 


00 


5 


00 


5 


00 


2 


50 


5 


00 


50 


00 


50 


00 


50 


00 


10 


00 


20 


00 


^HM 


,87 



m 
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Date. 



June 



June 
July 
July 



July 
July 
July 



On what account. 



22 

27 
29 



A. H. Chapman, subscription 

William Thorp, subscri]3tion 

J. W. E. Montgomery, subscription 

E. Mc En espy, subscription..^ 

John Bid well, subscription 

Willi a Qi Sharkey, subscription 

Geoi-ge F. Jones, subscription 

John Johnson, premium 

E. McEnespy, premium 

John Bid well, premium 

J. E. Bennett, premium.,.. 

A. H. Chapman, premium 

F. C, Graves, premium 

M. J. Bowdich, premium 

Myers & Gummow, premium 

Sherwood & Turner, premium 

Israel Hull, premium 

Mrs. Helpenstine, premium 

Mrs. E. F. Small, premium 

Daniel Bid well, premium 

Mrs. George B. Casby, premium 

Mrs. Mary Seliick, premium 

Daniel Best, premium 

D. E. Knight, premium 

Unpaid premiums : J. J. Waste 



Hubbard & Kelly.. 
Mrs. W. S. Elliott. 

A. Peri 

Mr. Kelly 



Total. 



Disbursements, 



One can coal oil 

Ten lamp chimneys 

Paid man for lighting hall 

Cutting weeds from yard 

Hauling weeds from yard 

Lighting hall, two nights 

Six shades for lamps 

One can coal oil.....* 

Six chimneys 

One record book , :... 

Stationery 

Six memorandum books 

Lighting and cleaning hall 

Watering trees 

Paid for lighting hall, two nights. 
Seven gallons oil .' 



Amount. 



$20 00 

20 00 

20 00 

20 00 

100 00 

20 00 

300 00 

20 00 

15 00 

25 00 

30 00 

5 00 

50 00 

5 00 

10 00 

25 00 

20 00 

15 00 

2 50 

' 10 00 

10 00 

15 00 

5 00 

20 00 

20 00 

7 50 

2 50 

5 00 

5 00 



$7,486 62 



$3 50 
2 50 
1 50 
5 00 



50 

00 
25 
50 
50 
00 
00 
12 
00 
00 
00 



5 50 
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Date. 



Aug. 
Aug. 



Sept. 
Sept. 

Sept. 
Sept. 



Oct. 10 



etc., 



Watering trees.. 

Watering trees. 

Watering trees.. 

Five gallons oil. 

Two nights' lighting. 

Stamps., 

Wrapping paper., 

Stiekcing bills. 

Freight on box. 

Distributing bills.. 

Telegram tor flags. 

Cleaning well. 

Paid for ribbon. 

Stationery.. 

Paid for cleaning band wagon, 

Eeturn entrance to Byers 

Ball expenses: Janitors 

Music 

Doorkeepers 

Waiter boy 

Printing 

Sticking bills 

Distributing programmes 

Purses, first day's races 

second day's races 

third day's races 

fourth day's races -. 

fifth day's races 

J. Seibert, music 

John McFreeley, broken drum 

E, McEnespy, hay 

Henry Graham, labor 

H. McBride, sprinkling 

J. W. Whitten, pumping 

J. M, Eckfeldt, wine 

Sherwood & Turner, blacksmithing 

Chambers & Behme, dray 

Hibbard & Kelly, gas fixtures 

W. L. Bradly, entry clerk, Pavilion 

A. Thomas, at gate 

C. L. Stilson & Co., hardware 

F. M. Fowler, sprinkling 

O. Molin, labor 

Ben. Malbone, labor. Pavilion 

C. D. May, spi'inkling street 

Mrs. Pearson, rosettes 

William TwitcheJl, watching Pavilion. 

Levi Smith, work on track 

H. O. Patton, receiver at gate. 
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Amount. 



10 50 

40 00 

8 00 

45 00 

10 00 



2 00 

7 50 
50 

5 00 
650 00 
400 00 
300 00 
700 00 
900 00 
290 00 
15 00 
238 00 

9 00 
180 00 

49 00 

50 00 

24 00 
15 50 
39 50 
28 00 
20 00 
10 75 

25 00 
7 50 

24 00 
35 00 
13 50 
32 00 
24 00 
20 00 
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Date. 
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On what account. 



H. P. Holmes, receiver at gate 

Gas bill, Hibbard & Kelly 

Young Peck, at Pavilion 

John Tatham, doorkeeper at Pavilion 

E. Eoss, cleaning well 

James Barhum, express wagon 

E. Eoundtree, hauling straw 

William Barnes, horse hire 

William Tibbets, making sashes 

J. W. Scate, Superintendent Pavilion 

William Thorp, Superintendent Stock Gi^ounds. 

T. L. Fisher, carpenter, Pavilion 

Amount premium list 



Amount. 



Total. 



Eeceipts 

Disbursements., 



Cash on hand . 



Premiums unpaid, 

J. J. Waste $20 00 

Hibbard & Kelly 7 50 

Mrs. W. S, Elliott 2 50 

A. Peri 5 00 

Mr. Kelly 5 00 



Warrants unpaid. 

Alien & Taylor $16 95 

Harker & Dorn 4 12 

M. Marcuse & Co 16 62 

Sanderson, Harris & Co 104 85 

Weed & Weed 12 00 

Appeal Association 15 00 

Northern Enterprise 185 00 

George W. Dorn 3 00 

Jones, Reilly &Co 226 71 

Cook & Fowler 91 79 



T. Eeinhart 

Lucas & Walraven. 



Which leaves the society indebted.^ 



$20 00 

30 00 

5 00 

18 00 

8 50 

4 75 

22 00 

50 00 

7 25 
35 00 

600 00 

8 00 
1,682 50 



3,794 87 



$7,486 62 
6,794 87 



$691 75 



40 00 



676 04 
8 00 
2 00 



$34 29 
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Since making the above report the following donations have been 
made: 



By whom donated. 



J. J. Waste 

Hibbard & Kelly. 

A. Peri 

Mrs. Elliott 

Mr. Kelly 



Indebtedness 



Leaving balance on hand 



Amount. 



$20 00 



50 
00 
50 
00 



Total. 



$40 00 
34 29 



$5 71 



The premiums offered by the society amounted to two thousand four 
hundred and ninety-three dollars and fifty cents; say, in round numbers, 
two thousand ^^Q hundred dollars. The State appropriation was two 
thousand dollars; but the Controller's warrant was not worth its face 
several months before redemption, which will probably be sometime in 
Pebruary, eighteen hundred and seventy -three, and the society did not 
relish the idea of suffering a heavy discount, both for its own sake, as 
well as for the credit of the State. To avoid loss, therefore, it was 
necessary to find a man able and willing, under the circumstances, to 
take the warrant at its par value. That man was John Parrott, Esq., of 
San Francisco. The premiums awarded and paid amounted to one thQU- 
sand six hundred and eighty-two dollars and fifty cents, which, taken 
from the two thousand dollars, leaves a balance of three hundred and 
seventeen dollars and fifty cents in the Premium Fund for the year 
eifirhteen hundred and seventy-three. , , , , i ^ -^u 

But imperfect as this report is to be, it would be less complete with- 
out some allusion to the races, the comparative expenses of which may 
be illustrated by inserting our speed programme, as follows; 
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SPEED PROGRAMME. 



FIRST DAY— TUESDAY, OCTOBEE 1st. 

Munning Bace — Best three in ^yq] free for all. Purse, five hundred 
dollars; first horse, three hundred dollars; second horse, one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars; third horse, seventy-five dollars. 

Half Mile JKace— Best two in three; free for all. Purse, one hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

SECOND DAY— WEDNESDAY, OCTOBEE 2j>. 

Trotting Eace — Best three in five; free for all horses that have never 
beaten three minutes. Purse, three. hundred dollars; first horse, one 
hundred and seventy-five dollars; second horse, seventy-five dollars; 
third horse, Mtj dollai's. 

Munning Bace — Best two in three; free for all horses owned in the 
district. Purse, one hundred dollars. 

THIED DAY^THUESDAY, OCTOBEE 3d. 

Bunning Bace — ^Mile and repeat; free for all three-year-olds. Purse, 
four hundred dollars; first horse, two hundred and fifty dollars; second 
horse, one hundred dollars; third horse, fifty dollars. 

Double Team Troi^— Best three in ^Ye] free for all double teams owned 
in the district. Purse, one hundred dollars. 

FOUETH DAY— PEIDAY, OCTOBEE 4th. 

Facing Bace — Best three in five; free for all pacers. Purse, three 
hundred dollars; first horse, one hundred and seventy-five dollars; sec- 
ond horse, seventy-five dollars; third horse, Mtj dollars. 

Trotting Bace— 'Best three in five; free for all untried horses owned in 
the district. Purse, four hundred dollars; first horse, two hundred and 
fifty dollars; second horse, one hundred dollars; third hoi-se, fifty dol- 
lars. 

FIFTH DAY— SATUEDAY, OCTOBEE 5th. 

Bunning Bace — Two mile heats; best two in three; free for all Purse, 
five hundred dollars; first horse, three hundred dollars; second horse' 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars; third horse, seventy-five dollars. ' 

Trotting Bace—Best three in iive; free for all. Purse, four hundred 
dollars; first horse, two hundred and fifty dollars; second horse, one 
hundred dollars; third horse, fifty dollars. 

Total premiums offered for races, three thousand one hundred and 
fifty dollars. 
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Under the more comely garb of " speed programme," our horse races 
are, it is respectfully suggested, costing too much. The question is 
forced upon us: Cannot the "speed programme" be dispensed with, to 
the great relief and benefit of agricultural Fairs? If answered in the 
negative, Can it not be greatly restricted without injury to agricultural 
exhibitions? Sometimes the amount offered for races is not all paid. 
We actually paid but two thousand nine hundred and Mty dollars. But 
it is not often the case that less is paid, on the con tray more, in the form 
of special premiums. The amount oifered for purses year after year 
seems to increase, as far as the experience of our society goes, to wit: 



Purses. 



Amount. 



Purses offered for races in 
Purses offered for races in 
Purses offered for races in 
Purses offered for races in 
Purses offered for races in 
Purses offered for races in 



1867. 
1868. 
1869, 
1870. 

1871, 

1872. 



$935 00 
1,125 00 
1,400 00 
2,550 00 
3,000 00 
3,150 00 



It is too apparent that this speed programme business has grown into 
awful proportions. We offer less than two thousand five hundred dollars 
to encourage agricultui'e, and ail other laudable industries indispensable 
to the public welfare, and pay less than one thousand seven hundred 
dollars! How often do exhibitors have to donate their premiums because 
the speed programme has absorbed all available receipts! After so for- 
midable a display to encourage " trials of speed," our society has no right 
to cast reflections; nor has its President, who hurriedly throws together 
these statements, any authority to commit any members of the society 
or of the Board on this subject. Nevertheless, it may be that public 
opinion does not demand of agricultural societies so large a sacrifice of 
money, and time, and consequences* It is barely possible that we may, 
as Boards of Directors, have attempted to lead public opinion, and gone 
farther than public sentiment w^arranted. In view of the tendency of 
this feature in our agricultural Fairs, the President of this society takes 
the responsibility of quoting the following from the California Farmer 
of some time in eighteen hundred and seventy-two, as not inappro- 
priate: 

"Eacing at Agkioulttjral Pairs. — A very interesting letter from. 
Alexander Hyde, Esq., of Berkshire County, Massachusetts, appears in 
the Country G-entleman^ of September twenty -sixth, upon the subject of 
agricultural Fairs, their tendencies and influences, from which we select 
the following sentences, and most heartily adopt them, because they are 
the views and sentiments we have so often urged in our columns, and 
rejoice to know the evil alluded to will soon pass away: 

" < We are told by the advocates of agricultural horse-trots that we 
must have a little fun to draw the crowd and pay expenses. We do not 
object to recreation. We fully believe in it. We need it, and should 
have it every day of our lives. We do not deny that it belongs legiti- 
mately to the Fair; but it should be of the right kind, and subordinate 
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to the main object. We submit tliat Lorse-racing is not of the right 
kind, as it draws a crowd of loafers, and is almost invariably accompa- 
nied by betting, pool-selling, and the various forms of gaining and losing 
money without an equivalent. In plain words, it encourages gambling, 
and is in every way demoralizing. 

" * It is not true that Fairs cannot pay expenses without the attraction 
of a horse-trot. There is not a more successful agricultural organization 
in the United States than the ]^ew York State Agricultural Society; 
nor is there a Fair which draws a greater crowd, pays larger premiums, 
makes a better exhibition, and every way better accomplishes its ends, 
than that of this society — and still it has no race course. This is true 
also of many other most sjiccessful societies. The exhilaration of seeing 
good, improved implements, fruits, flowers, and vegetables, superior to 
those that grew in Eden; and, above all, the delight of seeing a multi- 
tude of intelligent, happy, and well-behaved men and women, and making 
the acquaintance of the most skillful agriculturists and mechanics, are 
sufficient recreation for all sensible folks. If the loafers and jockeys 
want something more exciting, let them go to the race course proper, 
and not undertake to incorporate this illegitimate bantling into a pure 
farmers' and mechanics' assembly.' " 

If we take into consideration the fact that racing is a cruel sport, and 
that to obtain the utmost speed the noble horse is spurred and whipped 
beyond his strength, and that, besides the premiums offered and paid for 
racing, the cost of the track and fixtures, and the keeping of them in 
repair, amounts annually, at such a district Fair as ours, to several 
hundred dollars, are we not justified in asking ourselves to pause and 
count the cost and consequences of this feature of our agricultural 
exhibitions? 

The by-laws were changed in May last so as to elect the officers of 
this society each year, on Wednesday evening of Fair week. In accord- 
ance therewith the following were elected: 

PRESIDENT. 

JOHN BIBWELIi Chico. 

VICE PKESI DENTS. 

T. F. MILLER Chico, Butte County. 

R. McENESPY Chico, Butte County. 

TREASURER. 

A. H. CHAPMAN Chico, Butte County. 

SECRETARY. 

GEORGE J. BOURNE Chico, Butte County. 

BOARD or DIRECTORS. 

J. L. Keeper Rock Creek, Butte County. 

T. E. M1LI.ER Chico, Butte County. 

Isaac R. Bennett Chico, Butte County. 

G. W. DoRN Chico, Butte County. 

J. M. HoYL Chico, Butte County. 

J. SwBARiNGEN Chico, Butte County. 

C. A. Miller , Chico, Butte County. 
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T nr n.^^r^T, Chico, Butte County. 

J. M. Garner...*. . -^ .. ^ * 

T T w.cr.^ Chico, Butte County. 

J. J. Waste ', ^ ^ 

A. G. TooMES Tehama, Tehama County. 

J Q Tyler Tehama, Tehama County. 

j" D Bysrs '""'.".'-..•."..".'.". Susanville, Lassen County. 

O. a GoobRIChZ."." Copper Vale, Lassen County. 

Grant I. Taogart Shasta, Shasta County. 

F. O. Graves 0"™P°' ^ol^^a Coun y. 

John Boggs Princeton, Colusa Coun y. 

W.BASSETT Chico, Butte Coun y. 

O. L. CLARK Chico, Butte Coun y. 

K. M. Cochran Chico, Butte Coun y. 

MOSES WICK .-. Oroville, Butte Coun y. 

J.W.B.M0J.TGOMERY Cana, Butte County. 

These hold office for one year, from and after the first Saturday in 
May, eighteen hundred and seventy-three. , nr v ^« 

The plan of electing ofiaeers during Fair week is not good. Members 
of the society will not generally give the matter attention, and further- 
more, it cannot be told whether or not the officers then acting are 
going to prove themselves worthy of reelection till the results of their 
management shall be seen, long after the close of the if air. 

In ?egard to the display, both at the stock grounds and the Pavilion, 
it was, Is a whole, creditable, not only equaling the expectations of all, 
but far surpassing the anticipations of the most sanguine. Certain it is, 
that no other Fair held in this district has commanded such wide and 

general interest. . , j. „<• j.u„ 

The usual formalities attended the opening and management ot the 
exhibition. Hon. Creed Haymond delivered the annual address, which 
was replete with deep thought and practical suggestions. Hon. Edward 
Tompkins, of Alameda County, also delivered an address, clear, forcible, 
and exceedingly appropriate. But unfortunately, none of the addresses 
were written, and no stenographers present to report them. 

While no one industry could, perhaps, be said to be entirely new, yet, 
in a general sense, they are all new, indicating, too plainly to be misun- 
derstood, the growth and prosperity of the district. The frosts of 
April had killed, in most places, the first grape blossoms and injuriously 
affected other fruit (a rare occurrence), so that, with the lateness of the 
season (-October) we labored under unusual disadvantages. ^otwitU- 
standing the display of tl'uit, both fresh and dried, was grand. Even 
Ss°ns Appeared, and of such quality as to render it almost certain that 
their production is to be, at no distant day, an extensive industry. 

That every desirable variety of grapes and figs, ohves, oranges, lem- 
ons and other semi-tropical productions can be produced, are no longer 
questions of debate. They not only grow, but, if time and space per- 
mitted instances could be cited to show that even the orange and lemon, 
rfivored localities, actually thrive. Some farmers have turned their 
attention to almond orchards and raisin grapes, e^pectmg to make the 
almond and raisin business quite extensive at no distant day. As to tne 
fruits of temperate climates, they abound wherever cultivated. 

Among cereals, wheat is the staple crop, not that ,t thrives better 
than barley, oats or rye, but because there ^.^ fn export demand. Bx> 
emption from high rates for transportation, inland as well as upon the 
STand other oppressions, the.result of combmat;^n« to^ikeaway 
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the rightful profits of the farmer, the valleys of this district would soon 
be almost literally transformed into a vast grain field. As it is, a relia- 
ble estimate places the production of wheat, the present season, at not 
less than fifty thousand tons, or, say, one million six hundred thousand 
bushels. 

Lumber produced in Butte and Tehama Counties and sent to San 
Francisco, will foot up for the year six million feet. 

Domestic animals are raised in large numbers. They are remarkably 
healthy, and disease is almost unknown among them. Except in the 
mountainous portions of this district, cattle, horses, and sheep, are sel- 
dom fed or sheltered, but live in pastures or on the plains the whole 
year. The breeding of fine stock is receiving attention by many enter- 
prising farmers, and with entire success. It will not be possible to 
enter into detail as to owners' names or the number and character of 
their blooded and improved horses and cattle, for want of time and 
space. 

In regard to sheep, H. A. Eawson, of Tehama County, one of the 
largest raisers, estimates the number in that county at one hundred 
tbousand. It would be safe to place the number of sheep and goats in 
the district at ^ve hundred thousand. Mr. R, writes, in reference to the 
kind best suited to the locality, as follows: "The best breeds of sheep, 
we think, are three fourths merino and one fourth long wool or merino 
and Cotswold crossed. This infuses a new strain of blood in the fine 
sheep, increasing the weight, lengthening the staple, and adding much 
to the constitution,'* etc. 

The native grasses in the valley have, from close pasturing, greatly 
diminished, and, in many places, entirely disappeared; alfileria and 
weeds replacing them. Sheep and other stock are largely driven to 
the mountains for Summer range. But even there the grasses must go 
to seed, or they will doubtless, in time, become extinct. Mr. Hawson 
writes: " The mountain pastures, as far as my experience goes, are being- 
eaten out, and we have thought to supply the original amount of feed 
by sowing alfalfa and timothy seed, both of which we have found to do 
well as far as we have tried them." The hopes of farmers in the val- 
leys seem to center on alfalfa (the Spanish name for lueern) for future 
pasturage. It is believed, from the success bad thus far, that alfalfa, 
properly cultivated, can be made not only to replace the native grasses, 
but greatly increase the amount of pasturage; so the animals to be 
raised will far exceed in number and quality the palmiest days of early 
times, when the hills and slopes and plains abounded in bunch grass or 
native sod grass or wild oats; in fact, immense ti'acts seemed one vast 
waving oat field. 

The new kind of wheat which attracted so much attention at our 
Fair was raised by Mr. Wm. Yan Wert, about ^\q miles from Chico, 
and on "adobe " land. Concerning it, he writes: "In eighteen hundred 
and sixty nine, while heading barley for Mr. Turner, my attention was 
drawn to some large heads of wheat, a few of which I gathered and 
shelled to the amount of perhaps half a gill. This was sown about the 
tenth of February, eighteen hundred and seventy, and yielded thirteen 
pounds. This again was sown January twentieth, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-one, and five sacks, of one hundred and thirty pounds each, 
were harvested. From the five sacks, sown November twenty-second, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-one, one hundred and five sacks were 
harvested, although water stood for a long time on most of the ground, 
drowning out very much. It is a bearded variety, with velvety chaff, 



very white when ripe, of medium height, standing well without shelling 
out rinenins: about one week earlier than club. , , . ^^ 

'^ ^i rthelrospect of relieving the Bociety from tje ^^^^--^T'lH^! 
debt, the balance in the Premium Fund to be ^^ded to the State appo- 
prlation,andthe gei>eraHntere8t everywhere manifest ^nd i»c^ft«°g' 
Eright hopes, in aS agricultural point of view, are entertained for the 
future. 
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REPORT. 



Yreka, December 9th, 1872. 

Sir: I herewith append the transactions of the Siskiyou Agricultural 
Society for the year eighteen hundred and seventy-two. I have clipped 
fi'om the planted report, thinking it would be plainer and more concise 
than if written. As you will perceive, all the premiums published did 
not fill. The society, heretofore, being unable to pay up their published 
programme, the people had not confidence; but as they were all paid 
this year, it will give exhibitors. a momentum for next. The farmers 
here are something like the farmers with you — ^they only exhibit for the 
premium — ^with a few exceptions. 

Stock men are beginning to improve in a general way, although there 
have been several importations of fine blooded stock lately into the 
county, among the most noteworthy of which are seven head of Ayr- 
shire stock, from ^ew York, by Quinn & McConnell; Clydesdale, from 
Canada, by James Vance; Shorthorn bull, by Edson & Bro.; Devon bull, 
by J. A. Davidson, Scott Valley; Shorthorn bull and cow, by David 
Duter. The sheep men, of whom there are a large number, are begin- 
ning to wake up to their business, and will by next year be able to make 
a good showing. 

Yours respectfully, 

JAMBS QUIISTN, 

Secretary pro tern. 
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Date. 



FINANCIAL REPORT, 



Amount. 



Date. 



March 12th. 
March 13th. 

a 

April 10th... 
April 13th... 
April 20th... 

May 22d 

August 2d.., 

Oct. 9th 

Oct. 9th 

Oct. 10th 

Oct. 11th 

Oct. 12th 

Oct. 15th 



On what account. 



Beceipts from all sources. 

State aid 

Badges 

Entries of stock 

Licenses 

Eeceipts at gate 

Eeceipts at bar 

Eeceipts at ball 

Eeceipts at pavilion door 

Entries to races 

Eeceipts from pools 

Sale of saddles 

From sale of remnants,' etc 

Total 

JExpenditures, 

J. Strauser, labor 

McConnell & McManus 

Eaynes & Pyle 

J. Strauser 

Chinamen, labor 

J. Vance, for Strauser and Chinamen. 

A. Pool 

Chinamen 

J. Yanee, for sundries 

J. Hendricks, labor 

Purses this day 

Purses this day 

Purses this day 

Purses this day 

F. J. King, merchandise 

William Dunn, labor 

0. Cornish, Marshal 

B. Guilbert, soda 

A. D. Eichards, labor 

O. Norman, merchandise 

Monet & Miller, ball supper 

T. Young, labor and merchandise 

H. Truitt, labor 



Amount. 



$2,000 00 1 


556 


00 


132 


00 


50 


00 


153 


75 


486 


75 


256 


10 


21 


00 


575 00 1 


29 


50 


60 


50 


26 30 


$4,346 40 


$40 00 


60 75 


52 


50 


20 


50 


20 


50 


75 


50 


7 


50 


42 


50 


34 


25 


3 


00 


270 


00 


405 


00 


585 


00 


60 


00 


5 


50 


6 


00 


5 


50 


29 


00 


5 


00 


3 


00 


24 30 


44 75 


20 00 



A. Winckler, merchandise 

C. Eoth, draying 

C. lunker, lager 

H. Truitt, music at ball 

M. Eenner, merchandise 

A. Winckler, merchandise 

Gas bill 

C. Peters, lager 

L. Huseman, merchandise........ 

John Pashburg, cigars 

S. Pellet, labor 

C. Britton, merchandise 

Wheeler & Baker, merchandise 

Martin & Co., hay 

H. Scheld, lager ...- 

E. Nixon, printing 

Joseph Kessler, merchandise.... 
Eaynes & Pyle, merchandise.... 

James Irwin, labor 

J. Yance, advanced labor 

Yreka Union, printing 

F. Einge, saddles 

H. Hyer, labor 

li. Swan, merchandise 

F, Eanous, glass,. 

H. Skinner, labor 

E. O. Dewitt, merchandise 

Eobert Eedding, premium 

P. Kiernan, premium 

C. Hammond, premium 

J. C. Tolman, premium 

J. Quinn, pi-emium 

Jake Kepler, premium 

F. Adkins, premium 

J. W. Evans, premium 

John Neilon, premium 

S. S. Williams, premium 

H. Hyer, premium 

J. N. T. Miller, premium 

H. Davis, premium 

L S. Mathews, premium 

J. A. Davidson, premium 

Quinn & McConnell, premium, 

G. K. Godfrey, premium 

C. McNulty, premium 

H. Eichardson, premium 

Wake Miller, premium 

B. Guilbert, for pavilion 

G. K. Godfrey, entry returns 
J. Quinn, entry re 



$12 00 



55 00 
18 75 



25 50 
22 37 

8 62 
41 16 

26 25 

9 00 
53 50 
18 75 
12 11 

8 00 
12 00 
21 00 
52 00 

5 00 



50 
50 
00 
50 



70 00 
20 00 
15 00 
10 00 

5 00 
30 00 
15 00 
30 00 
10 00 
15 00 
25 00 
20 00 
10 00 

7 50 

35 00 

100 00 

10 00 

5 00 
15 00 
15 00 
15 00 

3 00 
00 
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On what account. 



E. Autenrieth, labor 

Mrs. Hilt, premiums 

Mrs. Dewitt, premium 

Mrs. Huseman, premium 

Mrs. Kixon, premium 

Mrs. Churchill, premium 

Mrs. Fultz, premium 

H. Wells, premium 

Willis Moore, premium 

Mrs. Moore, premium 

Henry Hazlett, premium 

D. B. Warren, premium 

Mrs. H. L. Davis, premium 

E. Steele, premium 

Charles Schlicht, premium 

H. L. Davis, premium 

J. Davidson, premium 

Sam Jackson, premium 

L. Fertig, pi'emium 

J. Yanee, premium 

F. M. Eanous, pi-emium 

J. Quinn, premium 

P. J. Sti'ickland, premium 

Mrs. Autenreith, premium 

Mrs. D. Merrick, premium 

Mrs. Chase, premium 

Mrs. Iffland, premium , 

Miss Jennie Delong, premium 

Mrs. Buckmaster, premium. 

Mrs. Nordheim, premium 

Mrs. Bisbee, premium 

Mrs. Field, premium 

Sisters of Mercy, premium 

Mrs. Ehret, premium 

S. B. Buckmaster, premium 

B. F. Smith, premium 

Miss Lotta Hanford, premium 

Miss Kate Peters, premium 

Miss Mary Wads worth, premium 

Miss Aggie Yance, premium 

Miss Dora Peters, premium 

Miss Lizzie I^ixon, premium 

Miss Kate Junker, premium 

Miss Schlicht, premium 

McConnell & McManus, merchandise 

W. B. Cantrell 

E.H.Schofield 

H. L. & J. F. Davis, note 

Expressage on two packages 



Amount. 



«10 00 

32 50 

2 00 

5 00 



00 
00 
00 



10 00 



50 
00 



12 50 
8 00 



00 
00 
00 



10 00 



2 50 
2 50 

2 50 
8 00 
5 00 

3 00 
5 00 



2 00 


5 00 


5 00 


13 00 


2 00 


2 00 


2 00 


2 00 


7 00 


5 00 


5 00 


5 00 


10 00 


2 00 


7 00 


2 00 


2 00 


2 00 


2 00 


2 00 


2 00 


176 37 


5 00 


3 25 


399 50 


21 40 



Date. 


On what account. 


Amount. 




E. & H. Wadsworth, interest 

Discount on State warrant..... 


$29 14 
100 00 




Total 






$3,720 72 
625 68 




Balance on hand 




$4,346 40 



WILLIAM McCONNELL, 
EGBERT NIXON, 
WILLIAM IRWIN, 
JAMES QTJINN, 



Committee. 



James Quinn, Secretary pro tem. 
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STOCK EXHIBITED. 



HOESES. 

Thoroughbred, 

Eobert Eedding — Gladiator, stallion, foui-teen years old. 

Graded Horses, 

James Quinn — Sally, two years old, by Gladiator. 
Jake Kepler — Mountain Maid, two years old, by Gladiator. 
James Pat. Kiernan — Victor, stallion, seven years old, by Gladiator. 
James Quinn — Yreka Maid, one year old, by Gladiator; dam, Julia, by 
Vermont. 

Jake Kepler — Jenny Lind, one year old, by Lodi. 
Eobert Eedding — Lark, sucking colt, Gladiator filly. 
Jake Kei)ler — Gobbler, sucking colt, by Lodi. 
J. C. Tolman — Maunita, three years old,* dam, Minnie Eifle. 
0. F. Hammond — Alamode, seven years old, by Eifleman. 
C. F. Hammond — Bill, sucking coltj dam, Alamode. 

Horses of all loork, 

J. W. Evans — Polly, mare, nine years old, no colt. 
C. B. Marster — Black Hornet, stallion, five years old. 
Jake Kepler — Murphy filly, thirteen years old. 
J. D. Gray — Martha Howard, eight years old. 
Prank Adkin — Sire, stallion, by Sir Eichard. 

Draft Horses. 

John Neilon — Lion Heart, Turk, three years old, by Lion Heart. 
S. S. Williams — Nelly, mai-e and colt, ^ve years old. 

Boadsters. 

James Quinn — Julia, seven years old, by Vermont; dam, Julia, mother 
of Minnie Rifle. 

Eobert Eedding — Eed Maria, seven years old. 

J. G. Tolman — Dolly, seven years old, by Vermont. 

G. K. Godfrey — Godwin, stallion, two years old. 

J. ISf, T. Miller — Brick Pomeroy, six years old, by Vermont. 

Henry Hyer — Ashland, stallion, four years old, by Sligart. 

Boadster Teams, 

Henry L. Davis — Orphe and Eliza Davis. 

John B. Eobrer— Doogan, six years old, and Jeffrey, eight years old. 
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Colts. 

J. W. Evans — Dick, one year old, pedigree unknown. 
James Quinn — ^David Horn, sucking colt, by Frank Tolman. 

F. M. Eanous — Eepublic, one year old, by Lancet; dam, Sligart. 
S. S. Williams — Dolly, sucking colt. 

L S. Matliews — Frank Bartle, one year old, by Frank Tolman. 

Farm Horses, 

H. L. Davis — Frank and Pluck. 
J. W. Evans — Jake and Polly. 

Horses in Families. 

Jake Kepler — Murphy filly, thirteen years old ; Mountain Maid, two 
years old; Jenny Lind, one year old; and Gobbler, sucking colt. 

CATTLE. 

Thoroughbred, 

Quinn & McConnell — ^Ayrshire bnll. Colonel Lyman, two years old; 
Ayrshire bull calf, F. D. Curtis, four months old; Ayrshire cow, Janet 
Fourth, three years old; Ayrshire cow, Harriet Chauncey, two years 
old; Ayrshire calf, Belle of Siskiyon, three months old. 

James A. Davidson — Devon bull, Duke Third, four years old. 

Graded. 

James Quinn — Billy, four months old, by Ayrshire bull Pioneer. 

G. K. Godfrey — Silk, five years old, unknown; Yahow, four months 
old, unknown. 

D. B. Warren — Cow Bess, four years old, unknown. 

James Quinn — ^Lena, fonr year's old, half Durham (Cole*s stock.) 

Herd of Cows, 

Quinn & McConnell — ^Ayrshire herd, Janet Fourth, Eose Fourth, 
Harriet Chauncey, Colonel Lyman, F. D. Curtis, and Belle of Siskiyou. 

Cows Sweepstakes, 

Quinn & McConnell — Janet Fourth, three years old — thoroughbred 
Ayrshire cow. 

Sucking Calves. 

C. McNulty— Dolly Yarden, four months old — half-breed Ayrshire; 
Daisy, four months old — ^half-breed Ayrshire. 

SHEEP AND HOGS. 

Hiram Eichardson — Thoroughbred ram Sam, five years old; half- 
breed lamb, Hiram, five months old. 

Wake Miller — Berkshire breeding sow, two years old; Berkshire 
boar, two years old. ^^^"^ 

James A. Davidson — Berkshire pig^ Brigham 13pung, one^£!«p|anjd 

two months old. Digitized by V J'sf lAL 
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ARTICLES EXHIBITED AT THE PAVILION. 



The exhibits at the Pavilion are on a more extensive scale this year 
than ever before. Mrs. N. E. Hilt, of Cottonwood, is entitled to the 
place of honor among exhibitors at the Pavilion, both on account of 
the great number and variety of the articles she had on exhibition, as 
well as their excellent quality. She exhibits as follows: Three varieties 
of peaches^ one lot black walnuts; two varieties of grapes; two of 
j)earsj twenty-eiifht varieties of apples; four kinds of apples, dried; 
jellies as follows: blackberry, wild crab apple, peach, wild plum, golden 
drop, and grape; jams as follows: crab apple, Siberian crab, and wild 
crab; three boxes honey in the comb; two varieties blackberi'y wine; 
six kinds of beans; a lot of hops, two bottles of blackberry wine, a 
bunch black Hamburg grapes; a squash, and a lot of tomatoes; cone 
and shell basket, and needle cushion; canned fruit as follows: black- 
berries, peaches, golden drop, tomatoes, apple sauce, sweet apple butter, 
wild crab apple, tomato preserves, grapes, and currants. 

W. J. Evans exhibits a lot of sweet potatoes, seven varieties of apples, 
and a squash. 

Mrs. L. Huseman exhibits a washing machine, made by Gilbert 
Xianphier. 

B. P. Smith places on exhibition four paintings of his own execution, 
as follows: one of Mount Shasta, one of Mount Washington, one of 
Castle Eock, and one of Birney Falls. 

Mrs. Iffland exhibits one rug, one basket of flowers, worsted, and one 
footstool. 

Mrs. Autenreith makes an exhibit of autumn leaves. 

Miss Mary Stine exhibits a bead basket. 

E. Steele, Esq., exhibits a sack of wheat, raised by H. N. Eddy. 
Mrs. Eogler exhibits a specimen of bead work. 

Miss Mary Green ough exhibits a crochet collar. 

Charles Schlicht exhibits a sack of flour. 

Mrs. H. L. Davis exhibits seventeen varieties of apples; dried fruit 
as follows: peaches, blue plums, peeled peaches, green gage plums, 
apples, corn, peas, tomatoes, and wild plums; and beans as follows: red 
pink-eyed, speckled, Aunt Margaret, and white soup. 

Mr. H. L. Davis exhibits three varieties of potatoes — the early blue, 
early Goodrich, and early rose; also, a sack of oats and a sack of barley. 

Mrs. Buckmaster exhibits a tidy — crochet work; and Miss Lotta Han- 
ford a pair of worsted slippers. 

Samuel B. Buckmaster exhibits some framed pictures, and some 
specimens of penmanship. 

Miss Kate lunker — Picture in worsted work. 

Miss Isabella Skinner — Tidy. 

Mrs. L. Tiekner — Bead basket, specimen of lace, 

James Yanee — Specimens of horseshoes; onion, raised by George 
I^Tourse, Link Biver. 

F. M. Eanous — Gate regulator, siDecimens of gate latches. 
Mrs. Eu banks — Four varieties apples. 



Mrs. D. Merrick — One lYeed sewing machine, two shirts. 

Mrs. E, JSTixon — Grape and currant jellies, preserved tomatoes and wild 
plums, tomato pickles, tomato catsup. 

James Quinn — Lot of pears, coop of dark Brahma chickens. 

Mrs, Field— Two bedquilts, one of them of silk, and some lace. 

Mrs. INordheim — Two pairs slippers, some pears. 

Mrs. A, Wetzel — Pincushion. 

Mrs. H. B. Gill is — Silk embroidery. ' • 

Mrs. H. Anderson — Two bedquilts. 

P. B. Warren — Hubbard squash, four varieties j^ears. 

Miss Aggie Yance — Piece of patchwork. 

Master Willis W. Moore — Loaf of bread. 

H. Wells — Some beets, can of butter for Winter nse, six pounds of 
fresh butter, jar of tomato butter, loaf of bread. 

Sisters of Mercy — Sofa pillow. 

Mrs. Moore — Two bottles grape wine, lot dried plums. 

Master Henry Haalitt — Twcntj^-three varieties apiDies, lot sweet 2>o- 
tatoes. 

Mrs. Fultz — Loaf bread, bottle fresh currants, bottle fresh gooseber- 
ries, blackberry and Siberian crab apple jams, currant and Siberian 
crab apple jellies. 

Mrs. Duenkel — Infant's dress. 

Miss Lizzie Nixon — Suit of children's underclothing. 

H. W. 3Ioore — Four varieties apples, Egyptian blood beets, carrots, 
-white English tuimips, California blue, red kidney, and nieshanic|)otatoes. 

Mrs. A. Klinge — -Bouquet of coxcomb and other flowers. 

Mrs. C. H. Pyle — ^Bouquet of dried grasses, and one of flowers. 

Prof. G. K. Godfrey — -Greeley raddish. 

F. W. Chapin — Box potatoes of the Peerless variety. 

Mrs. Sh on essay — -Two tatting collars, tatting trimming. 

Miss Jennie Delong — Patchwork bedquilt, crochet tidy, nightgown. 

Mrs. C. Bonhert — Worsted crochet tid}^, cotton crochet tidy. 

Miss Kate Peters — Crochet tidy in wool, also scarfs 

Miss Mary Schlicht — Crochet collar, lace collar. 

Miss Doi*a Peters — Crochet pincushion. 

Mrs. C. Ehret — Case of nulhnery goods, a Wilson shuttle sewing ma- 
chine. 

Mrs. Nordbeim — Eug. 

Mrs. E. Autenricth — Cauliflower. 

Mrs. Lafl'erty — Fluting by hand, also by machine. 

Miss Betty Fash burg — Two crochet tidies. 

Mrs. E. Wads worth — Two chromes, one a picture of cherries, the 
other a basket of iruit; wreath of Autumn leaves, knit sofa cushion, set 
of crochet mats, ^ve pieces; infant's crochet sack. 

James A. Davidson — Five varieties corn, late rose potatoes, beets, 
mammoth squashes, lot of early flat turnips. 

P. G. Strickland — Four Singer sewing machines. 

Samuel Jackson — Pumpkin, two varieties of corn, lot of j^o tatoes, and 
some varieties of apples. 

Miss Annie Brown — Patchwork. 

Miss Mary Wadsw^orth — Three pairs lamp mats, worsted ^crochet 
work. 

Mrs. Bisbee — Bouquet of flowers. 

Hiram Eichardson — Lot of turnips, some blood beets^_^some early 
Goodrich potatoes, and three varieties j 



ips, some Dipoa ibeets, some ear 

^jifiimyGo6gle 
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Mrs. L. Huseman — One bottle currant wine (1871), one bottle cui*rant 
wine (1872), one jar pickled plums, two bars soap. 
Miss Isabel Skinner — One tidy. 
Mrs. F, W. Chapin — One box Peerless potatoes. 
Miss Betty Pashburg — Two crochet tidies. 
Mrs. Chase — Black silk dress. 
F. J. King — Salt from Shasta Eiver Salt Works. 
Charles Peters — Keg of lager. 
H. Seheld — Keg of lager. 
Mrs. E. O. Dewitt — Tomato preserves. 
O. H. Pyle — Coop of light Brahma chickens. 
A. Eigie — Six varieties grapes. 
Joseph MeNulty — Variety cabbages. 
S. Fertig — ^Large watermelon. 
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FIRST DEPARTMENT, 



CLASS I— THOBOUGHBEED HORSES. 



Animal. 


Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Prem. 


Best stallion, Gladiator 


Robert Redding. 


Little Shasta 


|50 00 



CLASS II— GRADED HORSES. 



Animals. 



Exhibitors. 



Residence. 



Prems. 



Best stallion, Victor, seven years old, 
by Gladiator 

Best seven years old mare, Alamode, by 
Rifleman 

Best three years old mare, Mannita, by 
Rifleman, dam Minnie Rifle 

5est two years old filly, Sally, by Glad- 
iator 

5est one year old Dlly, Jenny Lind, by 
Lodi 

Best suclcing colt, Gobbler, by Lodi 



Patrick Kiernan 

C. Er Hammond 

J. C. Tallman... 

James Quinn 

Jacob Kepler 

Jacob Kepler 



Shasta Valley 

ScottValley 

Rogue River Val.. 

Yreka 

Bogus 

Bogus 



|20 00 

f 15 00 

^10 00 

|5 00 

|5 00 
p 00 



CLASS Ill-HORSES OF ALL WORK. 



Animals. 


Exhibitors. 


Residence. 


Prems. 


Best four years old stallion, Sire, by Sir 
Richard «......>. 


Prank Adkins... 
J. W. Evans... 


Yreka 

Little Shasta 


|15 00 


Best nine years old mare, Polly 


110 00 



Digitized by i^jOOQ IC 
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CLASS IV— DEAFGHT HOKSES. 



Animals. 



Exhibitors. 



Residence. 



Prems. 



Best three years old horse Turk, by Lion 
Heart •.•• ••• 

Best five years old mare, with colt, 
Nelly 



John Keilon 

S. S. Williams ,. 



Shasta Valley..., 
Virginia Eanch.. 



$10 00 
|10 00 



CLASS V— ROADSTERS. 



Animals. 


Exhibitors. 


Residence. 


Prems. 


Best four years old stallion, Ashland, by 


Henry Hyer 

J. N. T. Miller.. 
Robert Bedding. 


Yreka 


$25 00 


Sligart 


Rogue River Val.. 
Little Shasta 


$20 00 


Jiesi geiamg oi Atiy Hg»i ..•........•• 


$20 00 







CLASS VII— ROADSTER TEAMS. 



Animals. 


Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Prem. 


Best roadster team in the county 


Henry L. Davis. 


Little Shasta 


$10 0* 



CLASS IX— COLTS. 



Animals. 



Exhibitors. 



Residence. 



Prems. 



Best one year old colt, Erank Bartle, by 

Frank Tallman 

Best sucking colt, Dolly 



L S. Mathews... 
S. S. Williams .. 



Port Jones 

Virginia Ranch.. 



$7 50 

$5 00 



Siskiyou County Agricultural Society. 
CLASS X~EARM HORSES. 



Judges — E. Shearer, J. A. Davidson, Sam. Jackson. 



SECOND DEPARTMENT, 



CLASS I— THOROUGHBRED CATTLE. 



Animals. 



Exhibitors. 



Residence. 



CLASS II— GRADED CATTLE. 



745 



Animals. 


Exhibitors . 


i 
Residence. Prems, 

i 


Best ftirm team in the county 

Best family, consisting of Murphy Eilly, 
thirteen years old; Mountain Maid, 
two years old; Jenny Lind, one year 
old; and Gobbler, sucking colt 


J. W. Evans 

Jacob Kepler 


Little Shasta 

Bogus 


$10 00 
$20 00 



Prems. 



J.A.Davidson ; Scott Valley... 



Devon. 

Best four years old bull, Duke Third.. 

Ayrshire. 

Best two years old bull, Colonel Lyman, i Quinn & McConnoU. Yreka 

Best bull calf, P. D. Curtis I Quiun & McConnelK : Yreka 

Best three years old cow, Janet Fourth., i Quhin &McConnell. ; Yreka 

Best two years old cow, Harriet Chaun- ! Quinn & McConnell. \ Yreka 

cey I j 

Best sucking calf. Belle of SUki3^o a t Quinn & McConnell. Yreka 



$25 00 



$15 00 

15 00 

$15 00 

$15 00 

$5 00 



Animals. 


Exhibitors. 


Residence. 


Premiums. 


Best cow ....... 


G. K. Godfrey 

Quinn & Mc Conn ell. 

Quinn & McConnell. 
Christoph. McNulty. 


Yreka 

Yreka 


$10 

$20 

...Silver pitcher— $25 
Special premium— $5 


Best herd of cattle of any 
one breed, not less than 
five, and owned in the 
county 

Sweepstakes. 

Best cow, of any age or 
stock 


Yreka 


Best sucking calf..... 


Yreka 



Judges— I. S. Mathews, S. S. Williams, j 
94 



byi^oogle 
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Transactions op the 



THIRD DEPARTMENT, 



SHEEP. 



Animals. 


Exhibitors. 


Eesidence. 


Prems. 


Best fiv^ vears old ram. Sam .. 


Hiram Richardson . . . 
Hiram Kichardson... 


Willow Creek 
Willow Creek 


110 00 
15 00 


Best ram under one year of age 



Judges—I. S. Mathews, S, S. Williams, J. W. Evans. 



FOURTH DEPARTMENT. 



SWINE, 



Animals. 


Exhibitors. 


Eesidence, 


Premiums. 


Best fourteen months old 
Berkshire boar 


James A. Davidson, 
Wake Miller 


Bcott Valley,,, 
Scott Valley.., 
Scott Valley.,, 


«io 

Special premium— ^5 
$10 


Best two years old Berk- 
shire boar. 


Best Berkshire breeding 

sow 


Wake Miller ,. 







Judges— George Si»ith, H. L. Davis, 



Siskiyou County Agricultural Society. 
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FIFTH DEPARTMENT- 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



Articles. 



Exhibitors. 



Premiums. 



Greatest quantity and variety of canned fruits... 

Best blackberry wine 

Best honey 

Apples, twenty-eight varieties 

Best lot of peaches 

Tomato preserves ~ 

Best pickle plums 

Currant wine 

Soap 

Tomato pickles 

Tomato catsup 

Best fresh fruit 

Crab apple jam 

Currant jelly 

Eresh currants and gooseberries, three years old.. 

Tomato butter 

Can butter 

Eresh butter - 

Best loaf of bread ^ 

Apples, twenty-two varieties 

Sweet potatoes 

Best grape wine 

Penmanship and pen drawing 

Best exhibit o^ oil paintings ..... 

Best worsted embroidered slippers 

Worsted crochet tidy 

Best worsted crochet shawl 

Worsted crochet toilet mats 

Best patchwork 

Crochet pincushion 

Eine plain sewing 

Embroidered picture 

Crochet cellar 

Crochet collar 

Basket of worsted flowers 

Best hearth rug 

Best exhibit ana greatest number of articles by one 

person 

Tatting collars... 

Specimen of tatting 

Patchwork bedquilt , - 

Best cotton crochet chair tidy 

Best worsted embroidered slippers „. 

Finest collection of cut flowers 

Best embroidered lace 

Best worsted bedquilt 

Silk bedquilt 

Embroidered walNpocket 

Cone and shell basket - 

Best worsted embroidered sofa cushion 

Finest collection of straw flowers ; Mrs. C. H. Pyie.. 

Best exhibit of millinery goods | Mrs. C. Ehret ,,,. 

Knitted worsted sofa pillow i Mrs. E. Wadsw<»rth-.f,,.. 

Best wreath of Autumn leaves j Mrs. E. W"a4sWQi*th 

Bead basket ■ Mrs. 3. Autemieth.,,,,,... 



Mrs. N. E. Hilt 

Mrs. N,E. Hilt 

Mrs. N, E. Hilt 

Mrs. K. E. Hilt 

Mrs. N. E. Hilt 

Mrs. B. O. Dewit 

Mrs. L. Huseman 

Mrs. L. Huseman 

Mrs. L. Huseman 

Mrs. K. Kixon 

Mrs. K. Kixon 

Mrs. J. Churchill 

Mrs.M. Eultz 

Mrs. M, Fultz 

Mrs.M. Fultz 

H. Wells 

H. Wells 

H. Wells 

Master Willis W. Moore 

Master Henry Hazlitt 

Master Henry Hazlitt 

Mrs. Moore , .... 

S. B. Buckmaster 

B. F. Smith 

Miss Lotta Hanford 

Miss Kate Peters 

Miss Kate Peters 

Miss Mary Wadsworth.,, 

Miss Aggie Vance 

Miss Dora Peters 

Miss Lizzie Nixon 

Miss Katelunker 

Miss MarySchlicht.,, 

Miss Mary Greenough 

Mrs. Iffland 

Mrs. Iflland 



Mrs. Ifiiand 

Mrs. Shonessy 

Miss Jennie Delong 

Miss Jennie Delong 

Mrs. J. Buckmaster 

Mrs. G. A. Nordheim.- 

Mrs. W. Bisbee 

Mrs. Field 

Mrs, Field 

Mrs. Field 

Mrs. F. Kogler 

Mrs. N. E. Hilt 

Sisters of Mercy. 



^5 00 

|2 50 

15 00 

^10 00 

fo 00 

^2 00 

... Diploma. 

$2 50 

fA 50 

f2 00 

...Diploma. 

$^ 00 

$2 00 

|2 00 

... Diploma. 
... Diploma. 

$10 00 

... Diploma. 

$2 50 

17 50 

|5 00 

$b 00 

^5 00 

^10 00 

$2 00 

$2 00 

$5 00 

$2 00 

$2 00 

$2 00 

|2 00 

$2 00 

^2 00 

... Diploma. 
...Diploma. 
...§j 00 

$10 00 

... Diploma. 

^2 00 

... Diploma. 

!|2 00 

$2 00 

$2 00 

$2 00 

|5 00 

...Diploma. 
... Diploma. 

f5 00 

$5 00 

...Diploma. 

$5 00 

...Diploma. 

1^2 00 

S2 00 
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T48 Transactions of Siskiyou Co. Agricultural Society. 

MisCELL ANEO US — Con tinued. 



Articles. 



Exhibitors. 



Best made gentleman's shirt 

Silk embroidery , 

"Worsted crochet chair tidy 

Xiadies' black silk suit, work considered unex 

ce^tionable , 

Fluting by hand and by machine 

Wire wall-pocket , 

Crochet chair tidy 

Bouquet of coxcomb and pansies 

Exhibit of pears , 

Best exhibit of carrots 

Best exhibit of squashes 

Best exhibit of dried fruit, eight varieties 

Best exhibit of fifty pounds of wheat 

Best sack of flour 

Best exhibit of fifty pounds of potatoes 

Best exhibit of beets , 

Corn, five varieties 

Best exhibit of pumpkins , 

Corn, two varieties 

Watermelon 

ipecimen of horseshoes 

iTftte regulators and gate latches 

.5e.st exhibit of buckskin gloves 

iCxhibitiou of dark Brahma fowls 

Best exhibit of light Brahma fowls... 



Premiums. 



Mrs. D. Merrick . 

Mrs. H. B. Gillis 

Mrs. C. Bonliart 

Mrs. Chase 

Mrs. Lafcrty 

Miss Mary Stine 

Miss Betty Pashburg.. 

Mrs. A. Klingc 

1). B. Warren ,. 

D. B. Warren 

B. B. Warren 

Mrs.H. L.Davis 

E. Steele 

Charles Schlicht 

H. L. Davis , 

J. A. Davidson 

J. A. Davidson 

Samuel Jackson 

Samuel Jackson 

Master Dander Eertig. 
James Vance 

F. M. Ranous 

P. Strickland 

James Quinn 

James Vance 



,....,...$5 00 
. Diploma. 
. Diploma. 

m 00 

.Diploma. 
. Diploma, 
. Diploma, 
. Diploma. 

fd 00 

12 50 

$2 50 

^5 00 

15 00 

^5 00 

§10 00 

^2 .^0 

. Diploma. 

$2 50 

. Diploma. 

12 50 

.Sp'l $5 00 
.Sp'l $5 00 

|5 00 

|H 00 

^3 00 



TRANSACTIONS 



BAY DISTRICT AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 



FOR 



THE YEAR 1872- 



Digitized by 



Google 



FINANCIAL REPORT. 



Date. 



On what account. 



Amount. 



1872. 


Jan. 1...... 


Jan. 4 


Jan. 16 

Jan. 17 

Jan. 18 


Jan. 19 

Jan. 20 


Jan. 26 


Jan. 31 


Feb. 1 

Feb. 5 


March 1... 


March 11.. 
March 16.. 
March 30.. 
Aprils 


May 1 

May 14.... 


May 15.... 
May 15.... 
May 16.... 


May 17,... 



Receipts. 

Balance 

Receipts at Park 

J. E. Dickey, rent 

Killip & Covey, pool privilege 

J. E. Dickey, life membership 

Eeceipts at Park 

Eecelpts at Park 

Eeceipts at Park *. 

J. L. Eoff, fine 

Eeceipts at Park 

Eeceipts at Park 

C. Arnold, entrance - 

Eeceipts at Park 

P. Farrell, entrance 

Eeceipts at Park 

Entries to running race 

Killip & Covey and J. E. Dickey, for purse, 

J. E. Dickey, rent 

Killip & Covey, pool privilege 

Eeceipts at Park 

Entries to running race 

Receipts at Park 

J. E. Dickey, rent 

Eeceipts at Park 

Killip & Covey, pool privilege 

Eeceipts at Park 

J. L. Eoff, fine 

Killip & Covey, pool privilege 

J. E. Dickey, rent 

J. E. Dickey, rent 

Entries to races 

Receipts at Park 

Entries to races 

Receipts at Park 

Entries to races 

Eeceipts at Park 

Entries to races 

Eeceipts at Park r-\-.--a. ,.,••••' 

^ Digitized by 



8 



$802 


49 


129 


00 


300 


00 


262 


50 


150 


00 


117 


00 


91 


00 


121 


00 


25 


00 


82 


00 


86 


00 


10 


00 


341 


00 


10 


00 


72 


00 


60 


00 


93 


25 


300 


00 


175 


00 


78 


00 


120 


00 


82 


00 


300 


00 


48 


00 


175 


00 


70 


00 


100 


00 


175 


00 


300 


00 


300 


00 


1,100 


00 


352 


00 


215 


00 


169 


00 


620 


00 


188 


00 


420 


00 


te 


00 



752 



Transactions of the 



Date. 



May 18.... 

May 20.... 

June 22..,. 

July 1 

July 2 

July 10.... 
August 1.. 
August 20 
August 26 

August 27 

August 28 

August 29 

August 30 

August 31 



Sept. 12... 
Sept. 13... 

Sept. 14... 

Oct. 1 

Oct. 9 

JSTov. 1 



1872. 
Jan. 1.... 



On what account. 



Entries to races 

Ecceipts at Park 

Killip & Covey, pool priTilege 

Entrance to race 

J. E. Dickey, rent 

Killip & Covey, pool privilege. 

Eeceipts at Park 

J. E. Dickey, rent 

J. E. Dickey, rent 

State warrant appropriation.... 

Entries to races 

Eecelpts at Park 

Entries to races 

Eeceipts at Park 

Entries to races 

Eeceipts at Park 

Entities to races 

Eeceipts at Park 

Entries to races 

Eeceipts at Park 

Entries to races 

Eeceipts at Pai*k..... 

Killip & Covey, pool privilege. 
Point Lobos Eoad Company.... 
Killip & Covey, pool privilege. 

Entrance to race 

Entrance to race 

J. E. Dickey, rent 

J. E. Dickey, rent 

Killip & Covey, pool privilege. 

J. E. Dickey, rent 

Overdraft on treasury 



Disbursements, 

Gatekeepers and ticket clerk 

Turf Gallery Stable, buggy hire 

P. Covey, distributing bills 

J. R Dickey's bill 

Wm. Woodward, purse moneys 

Alta California, advertising and printing 

Morning Call, advertising 

Chronicle, advertising 

Balance office rent to date.... 

Adams, Blinn & Co., lumber 

Califoi*nia Mills, lumber 

Jones, Pullman & Co., bill 

H. J. Booth &.Co., bill 

Marsh, Pilsbury & Co., bill 



Bay Distbict Agrictji.titbal Society. 



7^3 



Amount. 



$200 00 
475 00 

1,650 00 
40 00 
300 00 
350 00 
354 00 
300 00 
300 00 

3,000 00 
180 00 
914 50 
225 00 
764 00 
600 00 
927 00 
525 00 
775 00 
775 00 

1,009 00 
400 00 

1,352 00 

1,750 00 
750 00 
175 00 
100 00 
100 00 
300 00 
300 00 
175 00 
300 00 
991 57 



$27,623 21 



00 
00 
50 



$13 
5 
2 

20 00 

110 00 

325 05 

108 25 

^Q 25 

5 00 

43 50 

5 09 

7 00 

8 05 
12 95 



Date. 



Jan. 1 

Jan. 5 — 

Jan. 16... 

Jan, 17... 

Jan. 18... 
Jan. 19... 
Jan. 20... 

Jan. 26... 

Jan. 31... 
Feb. 1.... 
Feb. 5.... 

Feb. 21.. 
Mai'ch 1. 



March 16. 
April 3.... 



On what account. 



Dec. 



Main & Winchester, bill, premium 1871 

A. Mailliard, goblet, premium 1871 

J. L. Eoff, rent .' 

J. L. EofP, purse, two thirds gate receipts 

9th, 1871 

M. B. Joice, purse, two thirds gate receipts 

Gatekeepers 

P. Covey, bill 

Sargent & Pfou, purse, two thirds gate receipts 

Gatekeepers 

Distributing bills ...., 

Wm. Woodward, purse, two thirds gate receipts 

Gatekeepers 

C. S. Crittenden, purse, two thirds gate receipts 

Gatekeepers 

C. Arnold, purse 

Gatekeepers 

Turf Gallery Stable, buggy hire and toll 

P. Farrell, purse 

Gatekeepers and ticket sellers 

Turf Gallery Stable, bill 

Alta Job Office, printing 

Henry Welsh, purse 

Gatekeepers 

Morning Call, advertising 

J. L. Eoif, rent 

J. M. Buffington, bill , 

J. R Dickey, bills 

Eulletin, advertising 

Alta job office, printing 

Purse, two thirds gate receipts 

Gatekeepers 

Turf Gall ery Stable, buggy hire and toll. 

M. E. Joice, purse 

Gatekeepers , 

Turf Gallery Stable, baggy hire 

Chronicle, advertising 

J. L. Eoff, rent 

Gatekeepers 

Purse, two thirds gate receipts 

Municipal license 

J. M. Buffington, bill 

J. M. Duncan, traveling expenses 

Gatekeepers 

Alta, Call, and Chronicle, advertising 

National Turf Association, assessment , 

J. L. Eoff, rent 

J.H. O'Brien, bill... 

W. J. Tustin, bill | 

5 Digitized by VjOO 



Amount. 



8 



$25 00 

35 00 

300 00 

75 00 

52 75 

8 00 

2 50 

39 75 
8 00 

2 50 
60 25 

8 00 

38 75 

8 00 

100 00 

8 00 

5 50 

100 00 

10 50 

83 50 

40 00 
200 00 

8 00 
57 00 

300 00 
10 00 

348 75 

3 00 
40 00 

34 50 
8 00 
5 50 

200 00 

8 00 

5 00 

104 00 

300 00 

8 00 

16 67 

30 00 

10 00 
20 00 

8 00 

15 00 

75 00 

300 00 

11 00 

35 00 



le 



754 



Transactions of the 



Bay District Agricultural Society. 



755 



Date. 



April 15.. 
May 1 

May 15... 

May 16... 

May 17... 
May 18... 



May 20., 



June 1 . 



June 8 ... 

June 10 . 
June 14 , 

Jane 19 . 
June 22 , 



June 24 . 
July 2.. . 



On what account. 



J. M. Buffington, bill 

B. Carlin and others, labor 

Horse for use on track 

Personal property tax 1871-2 

Messenger to Alvarado 

Kimball Manufacturing Co., bill 

J. L. Eoff, rent 

J. M. Buffington, bill ^.. 

A. B. Carpenter, Secretary's salary, three 

months 

A. C. St. John, purse 

William Woodward, purse 

J. S. McCue, purse 

H. L. White, purse 

T. Sargent, purse 

Alta Job Office, printing 

J. S. McCue, purse 

Frank Covey, bill 

A. L. Harris, bill , 

George Birdsall, bill 

William H. Leigh, bill 

J. Keefe, bill 

S. N. Stranahan, bill 

A, F. Smith, purses 

George Covey, distributing bills 

Tolls paid by Secretary...* 

Premium on $160 gold 

Bulletin, advertising 

B. Conor and others, purses 

Wells, Fargo & Co., express on blanks, etc., 

National Association 

A. D. Carpenter, Secretary's salary, two months. 

Charles Babb, bill 

J. M. Buffington, bill 

Dickerson & Sargent, purses 

Keyt & Co., bill 

B. Mahoney, bill 

Alta Job Office, printing 

A. 0. St. John, purse 

Municipal license 

JSr. P. Cole & Co., bill 

H. W. Seale, purses 

Alta Job Office, printing 

Daily Call, advertising 

A. F. Smith, purse 

Postage stamj^s an.d express envelopes 

J. li. Eoff, rent 

J. R. Dickey, bills 

Gatekeepers 

Sacramento Union^ advertising 



Amount. 



Date. 



$10 00 




54 00 




100 00 




43 20 


July 11.... 


7 50 


August 3.. 


100 00 ' 




300 00 




10 00 






August 23 


300 00 
570 00 


August 26 


280 00 


August 27 


142 50 


August 28 


142 50 


August 29 


570 00 




100 00 


August 30 


237 50 




12 50 


August 31 


10 00 




20 00 




5 00 




20 00 




20 00 




1,045 00 


Sept. 2 


10 00 




2 50 




2 40 




32 50 




375 00 




3 50 




200 00 




20 00 




30 00 




380 00 




20 00 


Sept. 3 


7 00 


Sept. 5 


40 00 


Sept. 10... 


880 00 


Sept. 11... 


30 00 




15 00 




855 00 


Sept. 12... 


40 00 




46 00 




95 00 




20 00 




300 00 




300 00 




8 00 


Sept. 13... 


34 00 ' 





On what account. 



Amount. 



Bulletin, advertising 

J. R Dickey, bill 

H. W. Seale, purse, one third gate receipts. 

J. L. Eoff, rent 

J. L. Eoff, rent 

Express on Controller's warrant 

Telegram to Woodland , 

B. E. Harris, bill 

Discount on Controller's warrant , 

Stallion purse 

3-minute purse 

Pacing purse , 

Free for all purse 

2:35 purse 

Saddle pacing purse 

Two miles and repeat purse 

2:50 j>urse , 

2:40 purse 

Pacing purse 

S. N. Stranahan, ticket clerk , 

G. D. Wyman, doorkeeper 

Premiums on stock , 

J. L. Eoff, rent 

W. H. Cummings, bill chairs 

Edward Boss, bill labor 

Peter Bohlen, bill labor 

Municipal license 

Freight an stock exhibited 

Julius Harned, distributing bills 

Gavin J. W. Gibb & Co., labor 

Thomas Dolan, gatekeeper 

George Birdsall, gatekeeper 

J. Keefe, gatekeeper 

A. L. Han-is, ticket seller 

James Dunn, horse hire.... 

J. M. Buffington, bill 

Freight on stock exhibited 

Thomas Meehan, labor 

Freight on stock exhibited 

John Brach, distributing bills 

Morning Call, advertising 

Crittenden & Dalton, bill.... 

Pacific Livery Stable, bill 

C. L. Place & Co., hay and straw 

Charles Deaves, bill 

H. Eosekrans & Co., bill 

Keyt & Co., bill 

Fashion Stable, bill 

Greenbaum Bros., bill., 



U-reenoaum iiros., bUJ....... f >*x*y^ ^-^ I ^ 

Elliott & Bro., bill D^gi.ttzed•by•\^•Q•CJy II 



$3 50 

30 00 

93 00 

300 00 

300 00 

1 00 

1 00 

2 00 
210 00 
570 00 
712 50 
712 50 
950 00 
712 50 
142 50 
950 00 
712 50 
475 00 
475 00 

30 00 

24 00 

5,340 00 

300 00 

18 00 

70 00 

70 00 

30 00 

20 35 

5 00 

4 00 

24 00 

24 00 

24 00 
15 00 
12 00 
45 00 
91 60 
40 50 

147 00 

17 50 
124 50 

15 00 

68 00 

756 00 

25 00 
32 00 
45 00 
30 00 

18 00 
h9 16 



756 



Transactions of the 



Bay District AGaicuLTURAL Society. 
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Date. 



Sept. 14... 
October 1. 

Nov. 1 



On what account. 



Taylor & Co., bill 

Baker & Hamilton, bill 

J. N. Killip, bill 

Charles W. Kinsman, bill 

J. W. Cherry, bill 

B. Mahoney, bill 

A. S. Moore, bill 

J. G. Hodge & Co., bill 

Second Artillery Band, bill 

F. O'Kane, bill : 

Norcross & Co., bill 

A. M. Simpson & Bro., bill.... 

George Loney, bill 

George Covey, bill 

James MeCormick, bill 

Thomas Kelley, bill 

George Horton, bill 

G. H. Livingston, bill 

L. P. Fisher, bill 

Bulletin, bill 

Chronicle, bill — 

California Demokrat, bill 

Alta Job Office, bill 

News Letter, bill 

Figaro, bill 

Spirit of the Times, bill.. 

California Journal, bill 

Abend Post, bill 

The Hebrew, bill 

Hebrew Observer, bill 

Oakland Transcript, bill 

Alta California, bill 

Turf Gallery Stable, bill... 

B. Carlin, bill 

Daniel Moran, bill 

J. M. Baffington, bill 

Robert Beck, freight on sheep.... 

M. S. Cook, bill 

A. D. Carpenter, salary to September 1st..,.. 
J. L. Eoff, rent of Park to January Ist, 1873. 

Total 



Amount. 



PREMIUMS AWARDED- 



122 00 

71 56 
16 00 
86 50 
10 00 
98 50 
10 00 
13 00 

386 25 

72 00 

19 50 
417 45 

15 00 
25 00 
70 00 
7 00 
54 00 
43 00 
74 80 
43 00 

165 25 
12 00 

306 50 
10 00 
15 00 

100 00 

20 00 
12 00 
10 00 
15 00 

6 00 

362 50 

155 00 

6 00 

12 50 

15 00 

6 00 

41 00 

300 00 

300 00 



$27,570 6^ 



CLASS I~THOROUGHBRED 


HORSES. 




Animals. 


Exhibitors. 


Residence. 


Premiums. 


Stallions, 

Best stallion, four years old and 
over, Monday 

Best stallion, two years old and 
under three. Aleck. 


A. Mailliard 


San Rafael 

Alvarado. ........ 


m 

^0 

|30 


John Hall 

A. Mailliard.... 

John Hall 


Best stallion, one year old and 
under two, JVIariner 


San Rafael 

Alvarado 


Best stallion, under one year, Capt. 
Harris 


$20 


Mares, 

Best mare, four years old and over, 
■ Hennift !Farrow . .... . 


A. Mailliard 

John Hall 


San Rafael 

Alvarado, 

Alvarado 


f50 


Best mare, three years old, Alice 
]Vj[av ,,, ..,.. ,, , 


^40 


Best mare, two years old, 

Best mare, one year old, Belle 

Best mare colt, under one year, 
Jjady Washington. 

I^a^nilies, 

Best thoroughbred dam and four 
colts, Peggy Ringgold 

Best dam, other than thoroughbred, 
and colt«« Norfl. ....... 


John Hall 

A, Mailliard 

John Hall 

John Hall 


|30 


San Rafael 

Alvarado ,. 

Alvarado......... 


|20 


120 


160 


Alexander Ely 


Sonoma Co 


f50 







CLASS II— HORSES OF ALL WORK. 



Animals. 


Exhibitors. 


Residence. 


Premiums. 


iSCaUi07is, 
Best stallion, four years old and 


M. L. Britton 

Alexander Ely 

Seneca Daniels 

Josiah Sessions...... 

August. Guerrero- 
Alexander Ely 


Redwood City.. 
Sonoma.. 


$40 


Best .stallion, three years old, Alex- 


J30 


Mares. 

Best mare, four years old and over, 

with colt by her side, Jennie 

Best mare, three years old, Young 


Lakeville 

Oakland 

Halfmoon Bay 
Sonoma.. . . ♦^. .i^ 


$40 


,.. 825 


Best mare, two years old, Maggie.. 
Best mare, one year old, Elizabeth 


$20 


^.„ &15 


)i 



o 
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Transactions of the 
CLASS III— GRADED HORSES. 



Animals. 



Stallions. 

Best stallion, three years old and 
over, Inauguration... 

Best stallion, ten years old, King 
Philip ; 

Best stallion, one year old, Young 
Allen 

Mares* 

Best mare, four years old and over, 

Ida Martin 

Best mare, three years old. Peg 

"Woffington 

Best mare, two years old, Fannie 

Allen 

Best colt, without reference to sex, 

Katy Darnelle 



Exhibitors. 



Alexander Ely.. 

E. Wilson 

Wm. Hamilton 

M. L. Britton,... 

E. Norton 

"Wm. Hamilton 
M. L. Britton.... 



Residence. 



Sonoma 

San Francisco.. 
San Jose 



Redwood City., 
San Francisco- 
San Jose 

Redwood City- 



Premiums. 



.$50 

,.po 

.^20 

.150 

.po 

.$20 
.$20 



CLASS IV— DRAUGHT HORSES. 



Animals. 


Exhibitors. 


Residence. 


Premiums. 


Stallion. 

Best stallion, two j'ears old, Black 
gam. 


Daniel McCray 

M. L. Britton 

M. L. Britton 

Page Brothers 

M. L. Britton 


ftorj ,ToS^ 


ISO 

$40 


Mares. 

Best mare, four years old, with 
colt, Fannie 


Redwood City.. 
Redwood City.. 
San Francisco.. 
Redwood City.. 


Best mare, two years old, Gypsy... 

Best mare, one year old, Anita 

Best Clydesdale mare ....> 


$20 

$15 

Silv.gohPt$40 
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Animals. 


Exhibitors. 


Residence. 


Premiums. 


Stallions. 
Best stallion, four years old and 


C. S. Crittenden.... 
Alexander Ely 

Michael Ryan 

Wm. Hamilton 

B. F. Fish 


San Francisco.. 
Sonoma 

San Francisco.. 
San Jos^ ... 


$50 


Best stallion, three years old, Tom 
Patchen, Jr 

Mares. 

Best mare, four years old and over, 
Luev Hpwpt. .. .. ... 


$40 

$40 


Best mare, three years old, Bess 
Allen. ........ 


$30 


Gelding. 

Best gelding, four years old and 
over. Sans-souci.. 


Santa Clara 


$40 









CLASS VI— CARRIAGE HORSES. 



Animals. 



Exhibitors. 



Residence. 



Premiums. 



Best matched span, owned by one 
person, Black George and Frank 



B. F. Fish.. 



Santa Clara.. 



Silv.gobrt$50 



CLASS VII— ROADSTER TEAMS. 



Animals, 


Exhibitors. 


Residence. 


Premiums. 


Best roadster team, owned and used 
by one person, Abner and Cyrus 


H R. Govev 


San Francisco- 


... Goblet— $60 







CLASS VIII— SADDLE HORSES. 



Animals. 



Exhibitors. 



Best saddle horse, White Horse 
Plume 



Mrs. A. Carter.. 



Residence. 



San Francisco.. 



D i g i t i zed by V^ji 



»|n J'rs 



Premiums. 



....Bridle— $20 



kJ 
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Transactions op the 
CLASS IX— COLTS. 



Animals, 



Exhibitor, 



Best exhibit of not less than six 

colts 



John Hall, 



Residence. 



Alvarado.. 



CLASS X— SWEEPSTAKES. 



CLASS I— THOROUGHBRED CATTLE. 



Animals. 



Durham Bulls. 

Best bull, four years old and over, 
Glencoe 

Best bull, three years old, Lincoln 

Best bull, two years old, Third 
Grand Turk of Oak Home 

Best bull, one year old. Tempest... 

Best bull calf, Koonlight..... 

Durhain Cows, 

Bept cow, four years old and over, 

Sprightly 

Best cow, three years old, Glen rose 
Best cow, two years old, JS'orma.... 
Best cow, one year old. Queen 1st,. 
Best heifer calf, Lady Booth 

Devon Bulls, 

Best bull, four years old and over, 
Bloomiield 

Best bull, three years old, Phil 
Sheridan 

Best bull, two years old, Tecumseh 

Best bull, one year old, Sonoma.,.. 

Best bull calf, Hay Lock 



Exhibitors. 



C. Younger 

Charles Clark 

W. L. Overhiser. 

C. Younger 

C. Younger- 

C. Younger 

C. Younger 

C. Younger 

J. B. Redmond.,.. 
C. Younger 

J. R. Rose 

J. R. Rose 

J. R.Rose 

J. R.Rose 

Seneca Daniels.... 



Residence. 



Premiums. 



,.$50 



Animals. 


Exhibitors. 


Residence. 


Premiums. 


Best stallion of any age, Ironclad- 
Best mare of any age, Peggy Ring- 
gold '. 


John Hall 

John Hall ..' 


Alvarado 

Alvarado 


Sil. pitch. $100 
Sil* pitch. ^75 



San Jos6 

San Jos^ , 

Stockton 

San Jos^ 

San Jose 

San Josd 

San Jos6... 

San Jos^ 

JMarin County. 
San Jos^ , 

Lakeville 

Lakeville 

Lakeville 

Lakeville 

Lakeville 



Premiums. 



,$50 

,|80 

.S25 
120 
$15 

.m 

.130 
.§20 
.115 
■110 

.$50 

.130 

.§25 
.$20 
.$15 
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Animals. 



Exhibitors. 



Residence. 



Premiums. 



Devon Cows. 

Best cow, four years old and ovg}\ 

Maud 2d ; 

Best cow, three years old, Fairy 2d 
Best cow, two years old, Curley.... 

Best cow, one year old, Rena 

Best heifer calf, Gypsy 

Aldeimei/ Bulls, 

Best bull, four years old and over, 

Emperor Billy 

Best bull calf, ^an Rafael 

Alderyiey Cows, 

Best cow, four j^ears old and over, 

Eliza 

Best cow, two years old, Cora 

Best heifer calf. Rose ; 

Ayrshire Cattle. 

Best bull, four years old and over, 
Alexander 

Best exhibit of Ayrshire cattle, six 
head 

Jersey Cattle. 

Pine exhibition of Jersey cattle, 
five head 



.J. R. Rose,. 

Seneca Daniels.. 
J.R.Rose 

Seneca Daniels- 
Seneca Daniels.. 



A. Mailliard . 
A. Mailliard . 



A. Mailliard 

A. Mailliard 

A. Mailliard 



Lakeville . 
Lakeville .. 
Lakeville - 
Lakeville . 
Lakeville . 



San Rafael-, 
San Rafael., 



San Rafael- 
San Rafael., 
San Rafael.. 



T. H. Selby San Erancisco. Silv. gobPt$75 

E. D. Atherton j San Mateo j Silv. gobl't $75 



..Sio 

..$30 
..$20 
..^15 
.,$10 



..$50 



..$40 

..$20 
..$10 



P. L. Weaver.. 



Napa ; Special. Silver 

I cup $50 



CLASS II— GRADED CATTLE. 



Animals. 



Bulls* 

Best bull, three years old and over, 

"Water Prince 1st 

Best bull calf, Ajax 

Cows. 

Best cow, three years old and over. 
Dew Drop 

Best cow, two years old, Ellen 
Lynn , 

Best cow, one year old, Flora 

Best heifer calf, Roseleaf... 

Best herd of any one breed, not 
less than ten, owned by any one 
person 

96 



Exhibitors. 



Residence. 



R, Ashburner I San Mateo Co.. 

R. Ashburner San Mateo Co.. 



R. Ashburner.. 

Charles Clark . 
R. Ashburner.. 
R. Ashburner . 



C. Younger . 



jt i zod b 



San Mateo Co.. 



San Jos6 

San Mateo Co.. 
San Mateo Co.. 



San^Jos6. 



Premiums. 



ISO 

flO 

125 

|20 

fl5 

§10 

?75 



tJ 
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Transactions of the 
CLASS III— CATTLE SWEEPSTAKES. 



Animals. 


Exhibitors. 


Residence. 


Premiums. 


Best hull of any age or stock, 
Glencoe 


C. Younger 


San Jos^... 

San *Tos6......... 


Sil. pitcher 175 

$50 

Sil. pitcher $50 
...Gold medal. 


Best bull, and five calves under 
one year, Glencoe 

Best cow, of any age or stock, 
Queen 1st ,. 


C. Younger 

J. B. liedmond 

C. Younger 


Marin Co 

San Jos6 


Best exhibition of any kind 







STOCK SHEEP AND MUTTON. 



Animals. 



Exhibitors. 



Best ram, two years old and over. 
General Scott 

'Best ram, one year old, Duke 

Best three ewes, two years old and 
over 

Best three ewes, under two years 
old 

Spanish Merino, 

Best rams, two years old and over. 

Challenge and Wide-awake 

Best three ram lambs 

Best three ewes, two years old and 

over 

Best five ewe lambs 

iSilesian Sheep, 

Best ram, two years old and over, 
five rams 

Best ewe, two years old and over,- 
five ewes 

Fretieh Merino, 

Best ram of any age, two rams 

Best ewe of any age, five ewes 

Cots^vold, 

Best three ewes, two years old and 

over 

Best five ewe lambs ,. 

Sweepstakes on Sheep, 

Best buck of any age or breed, 
Challenge 

Best ewe of any age or breed, (no 
name) 

Best pen of five ewes of any age or 
breed 



Peter Saxe.... 
John Judson. 

John Judson. 

John Judson. 



Smith & Overhiser.. 
Smith & Overhiser.. 

Smith & Overhiser., 
Smith & Overhiser,. 



Robert Beck 

Robert Beck 

Page Brothers 

Page Brothers 

John Judson 

John Judson.- 

Smith & Overhiser. 

Saxe & Jewett 

Smith & Overhiser. 



Residence. 



Premiums. 



San Era n Cisco. 
Bloomfield 

Bloomfield 

Bloomfield 

Stockton 

Stockton 

Stockton 

Stockton 

Sacramento .... 
Sacramento 



San Francisco.. 
San Francisco.. 



Bloomfield 

Bloomfield 

Stockton 

Kern County... 
Stockton.... 



..$20 

.$15 

,.$15 
..$10 

.$30 

.$20 

.$20 
.$20 

$30 
.$20 

.$30 

.$20 

.$20 

.$20 



Silv.gobl't$50 
Sllv.gobrt$40 
Silv.gobrt$50 
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Animals. 


Exhibitors. 


Residence. 


Premiums. 


Cashmere and Angora, 
Best thoroughbred buck, Horace 


J. P. Sargent 

J.P.Sargent 


Gilroy 

Gilroy 


$50 


Best thoroughbred ewe, Jennie 


$30 







SWINE. 



Animals. 



Best boar, under two years old, Boz 
Best boar, under one year old, Jack 
Best sow, under two years old, 

Beatrice ♦ 

Best ten pigs, of anj^ age or breed.. 



Exhibitors. 



Peter Saxe....... 

Josiah Sessions. 

Peter Saxe 

Peter Saxe 



Residence. 



San Francisco.. 
Oakland 

San Francisco. 
San Francisco. 



Premiunas. 



.$20 
.$15 

.$20 



POULTRY. 



Animals. 


Exhibitors. 


Residence. 


Premiums. 




Thomas Dav 


San Francisco. 


Silv.gobl't$20 
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REPORT. 



Board op Directors^ Office, 
Southern District Agricultural Society 
Los Angeles (Cal.), December 1st, 1872, 



;72.3 



To the State Board of Agriculture: 



Gentlemen: We have the honor to present the following report: 
Our Pall meeting commenced on the thirteenth and terminated on the 
sixteenth of last month, and was, taking into consideration the infancy of 
our society, and the magnitude of the outlay attending the commence- 
ment of our undertaking, both gratifying and satisfactory. 

Last year subscriptions to the amount of six thousand dollars were 
collected, while the receipts of the Fair amounted to five thousand dol- 
lars more. Yet, owing to the enormous expense incurred in the pur- 
chase of ground, erection of buildings, and other large and necessary 
expenditures, our society found itself, on the first of June last, indebted 
as follows: 



On what account. 



Amount. 



Notes in bank $10,500 00 

Overdraft 627 24 

Interest on above 1,960 00 

Note held by Newmark & Go 1,000 00 

Note held by L Heilman 500 00 

Other bills 453 73 

Improvements this year 

Eeal expenses of industrial exhibition and stock ground, 

including music, police, etc 

Premiums on races 

Premiums on stock 

Premiums on industrial articles, etc 

Total 

Fer contra. 

Collected on assessments..... 

Entrance money **.t..,.^...-vv»«-»; 

State appropriation, discounted . . . . ix IQ it IZ,6.Cl .Uy. .?! 



' §15,040 97 


2,390 


86 


621 


25 


2,000 


00 


1,300 


00 


678 


00 


§22,031 


08 


$5,005 


00 


-|^ 1,365 


00 


00 
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On what account. 



Gate money 

Pavilion receipts.. 
Other receipts 



Amount, 



12,219 50 
465 50 
655 98 



Total $11^531 08 



It will be seen by the above that the present indebtedness of the 
society is ten thousand five hundred dollars— the amount of the original 
notes in bank— and that the society has no other accounts standing 



im- 



°In all, ^ve assessments were made and collected. Among the 
provements made this year were twelve new stables, twenty-four new 
stock stalls, and a large amount of new fencing. 

Inclosed are catalogues, enumerating all articles in our premium list, 
including premiums on stock, industrial articles, and speed programmes. 
Besides articles, etc., enumerated, the President and the Board of Di^ 
rectors awarded special premiums to exhibitors of stock, and articles of 
manufacture and agriculture, not mentioned in the catalogue. 

Considering the limited means of our new association, the greatest 
inducements were held out to manufacturers, agriculturists, and raisers 
of stock, and premiums as advertised (and additional ones as stated 
above) were paid to all exhibitors. 

Having secured the services of a permanent Secretary, a detailed 
account of all transactions, financial and otherwise, will be faithfully 
kei)t during the coming year, when we shall be able to present in our 
next annual report the inaugux^ation of all new industries, and a multi- 
plicity of facts touching the development of the resources of the coun- 
ties embraced in the society's district. 

We shall publish, in our next catalogue, the Act to encourage the 
planting and cultivation of fruit and shade trees, etc., approved March 
thirtieth, eighteen hundred and sixty eight. We have already taken 
steps to plant a thousand odd shade trees (the eucalyptus mostly) at 
the Agricultural Park grounds. The planting will be commenced as soon 
as possible after the first rains. 

Yery respectfully, 

BEJSr. 0. TEUMAI^r, 
Secretary (for the Board of Directors.) 



ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT ROSE. 



Ladies and Gentlemeiv: We meet for the second time in the enjoy- 
ment of our District Fair; to exhibit with pride the productions of the 
maiden, the wife, the husbandman, the mechanic, and the stock raiser. 
It seems but yesterday when we held our first Fair, and, Minerva -like, 
we jumi)ed full-grown into existence, second only to the State Fair, and 
not even second to that in the extent and natural beauty of our grounds, 
or even in the beauty and permanence of our improvements. We 
of the Southern District will be pardoned in feeling pride in what 
we have done in so short a time, and all is due to the unanimity of our 
people; they have given their money freely, and all have ever been will- 
ing to assist with their counsel and work. I would like to mention the 
names of many, but I could not place them first, second, and so on, with- 
out doing some injustice. Nearly all have taken stock in the society 
who were able to do so and felt anxious in our success, and to make it 
in time the model Fair G-round in the State. We promise ourselves 
much; excelsior is our motto. This and coming years will be devoted 
to its adornment. We will begin, with the coming yeai*, with the 
planting of trees. We have already engaged one thousand ^ve hundred 
gum trees, and would be pleased that persons having ornamental trees that 
are not wanted that they give them to the society, who will plant them. 
We will lay out portions of the grounds into drives and walks. In time 
we expect to have a floral hall, fountains, lawns, flower gardens, perhaps 
a hotel, and make it the attractive place of Southern California. It will 
be a place where you will take your friend, or the stranger who visits 
our shores, to show him the capabilities of our climate; where you will 
take your family for recreation; where the invalid m^y stop to drink in 
our pure air and health; where he can almost hear the surf of the 
Pacific as it curls over the sands or booms against the rocks; where he 
can feel the fresh cooling breeze, almost spray, that comes from it to 
temper the noondny heat; where, by casting his eyes in a semi-circlo 
around him, he can feast them on the ever- changing panorama of our 
mountain views; see the peaks of the Sierra Madre, snow-capped half 
the year, w^hile he is surrounded by i^erpetual verdure, by the fra- 
grance and bloom of the orange and lemon; where the geranium, I'ose, 
jasmine, and all the flora ai'e in perpetual bloom, and the mocking bird 
wnll delight his ear by his ever- varying notes. 

This is what we promise you. We ask that all should help. If there 
are those who know but little about what we are proposing to do, or 
even what we have done, we ask them to see and to join us in this 
laudable enterprise. We want the good will and assistance of every 
one in this district. We want all that are able, and have not taken 
stock yet, to take some of the stock not yet subscribed for. We want 
your money; but we can do without that better than without your good 
will. We want you to feel that this is, too, for your enjoyment; that 
it is also for your children. We especially jyish p^^}^sj^2^i^0 good 
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will and cooperative assistance of the ladies. We require their refining 
influence and correct taste. By woman's presence she makes man j)ttt 
on his best behavior. We will all be gentlemen drivers. Coarseness or 
rudeness will not be seen or heard, even on the race course. She will 
make us better. The horses even themselves \vill make greater efforts 
for the front when cheered on by the clapping of her fair hands; while 
the flowers will put forth their fairest forms and gayest colors when 
grown under her care and supervision. The fragrance of the rose will 
cling ^longer around it when plucked by her hand. Success without her 
cannot be; with her help and sympathy it is assured; for, put it as we 
will, the women are the governing and better half of creation; and 
the man that does not love and obey woman cannot have much good 
in him. 

Nor is this enjoyment and beauty all that will grow out of our Fairs 
and beautiful Fair grounds. 

The utilitarian part is so extensive that I have only time to make 
brief mention of a very small X3art. It emulates the daughter in the 
making adornments for home; the wife in filling the pantry with choice 
canned fruits, preserves, pickles, and other good things; the farmer in 
the getting better kinds of seed and tools, in the more thorough tilling 
the soil, resulting in increased productions; the stock raiser, by com- 
paring what he sees of the different breeds and kinds of stock, makes 
more intelligent selections, and he will raise improved sheep, cattle, 
horses, and swine. The mechanic will get new ideas from his compet- 
ing brother, and create a new desire to excel in his calling. It brings 
all into fair competition, where many will see improvements in every 
useful branch that adds to the use and comfort of man, and thus learn 
and improve one another. 

We live in a land that Mnll respond to all of our efforts. We can 
truly say " our lines are cast in pleasant places." To fullj'- appreciate 
this, it is necessary to visit again the Atlantic States; for memory, with 
our childhood association, j)aints them fairer than we find them; and, 
with our return here, we find new advantages for California. We 
transfer "home, feeling of my heart, linger around me still," here. 
We find that our soil excels in the productions of almost every croj). 
We have six months to plant, and six months to reap, and as certain as 
time. The air is laden with vigor and health, and yet we have a 
tropical climate. All animals, when brought here from the Atlantic 
States, although aged, improve in size and beauty, and live longer. 
Even man attains a more perfect development. He can perform more 
labor, has more energy and life, and performs greater mental tasks. 
We have a dry climate, which even the Greeks understood to be superior 
for man. They accounted for the imbecility of the drunkard by saying 
that he had a moist soul; while, with justifiable pride, asserting that the 
noblest souls must belong to a climate that is dry — their country being 
a dry one. 

To the farmer our dry season is invaluable, for it makes a certainty, 
that if he plants he will^ too, reap, and with our wet lands and irrigation 
w^e have a certainty of a good croj) every year. Irrigation, to the be- 
ginner, is looked upon as a task of extra labor, yet in time we all learn 
to like it and would not do without it; for the certainty of a crop alone 
amply pays this little labor, and in addition to this it is a fertilizer. 
Lands irrigated retain all their elements of fertility, as can be seen in 
all countries where irrigation is practiced, and you have the evidence 
before you even here. Look at your lands in your valley, some of 



which have been cultivated in corn and other crops for nearlj^ a hun- 
dred years, and without the adding o£ manure are as fertile to-day as 
your virgin soil. 

It is true w^e have much land which cannot be irrigated, and to the 
stranger this land %vould now look as if nothing could grow; but we, 
who have been here longer, know that in this appearances are decep- 
tive; that different plant life has^ different wants and natures; and that 
by taking advantage of our seasons — by plowing and sowing early — we 
can raise many kinds of crops on these lands. That different plants 
require a varying quantity of water, according to their kind, we learn 
by observing the different kinds of plants that grow here in the different 
seasons of the 3^ ear. We find that with the first rains our grasses and 
many wild flowers start, grow, bloom, and at the close of the rainy sea- 
son mature and die; then another vegetation springs up — even on our 
driest uplands— and apparently without any moisture, grows and ma- 
tures during all of our dry season. We know that the cacti family grows, 
and only grows with luxuriance, on our dry and arid j)lains, where it 
does not rain sometimes for years; and yet, were you shown a leaf of 
this cactus, and without the knowledge where it grew, you would say, it 
must have grown in a very wet place, for it is nearly all water. Be- 
tween this and the marsh rushes there is a wide range of plants, and 
some adapted to all degrees of moisture. We have already found that 
many plants and trees do well and grow on our driest soils, if we only 
utilize the rainfall of our ordinary seasons — nay, even our driest sea- 
sons — as oats, barley, wheat, castor bean, the almond, the olive, the 
grapevine, and many others. 

But as I am a believer in the vine I will say something about 
that. It is no longer an experiment that it does well, without irri- 
gation J on even our driest hillsides. You have vineyards in your 
town that do well w^ithout irrigation, and in m}^ neighborhood, where 
the soil is much drier than your valley lands, we have planted 
vines on our driest hillsides and grown vineyards from cuttings, 
without water or irrigation, that ax*e now producing gTapes of the first 
quality. It is found, too, that some of the foreign varieties of grapes 
are better adapted to our dry seasons, producing larger crops, making a 
light table wine with finer bouquet — making a wine that cannot be sur- 
passed. The reason why they are better adapted to our dry season is, 
that they ripen earlier, and form less sugar, but more tartaric acid and 
aroma, and in these qualities the Mission grape falls short. Eipening 
earlier, they make less draft on the soil for water; making less sugar, 
they have more nutriment to devote to tartar and oils that make flavor 
and bouquet. By planting different varieties we prolong the season for 
wine making, for we can begin our vintage six weeks earlier. 

Of course care and cultivation are required to grow grapes without 
irrigation, especially when the vines are loaded with fruit, for then the 
vines make the heaviest drafts on water. By deep and mellow culture, 
allowing xio weeds to grow, you will get your soil in the most favorable 
condition to perform its functions. The force to start and grow plants 
is derived from the sun. The inorganic material (a very small part of 
all plants) and all their water (a very large part of all plants) are taken 
up by the roots of plants; but the organic substance is derived from the 
surrounding atmosphere; and hence it is strictly true, that they are 
condensations from the air. The leaves, and green parts of plants, as 
bark, decompose carbonic acid, one of the ingredients of the air. This 
substance is composed of two elements, carbon and oxygen. The for- 
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mer is appropriated by the plant, and enters into the composition of 
the descending sap, from which forthwith organic products, sizch as 
starch, sugar, wood fibre, and acids, are made, whilst the oxygen is 
mostly returned to the air. The leaves of plants are the pumj)s drawing 
from the air carbonic acid, and water from the soih They are, too, sur- 
face to expose to the sun, to evaporate part of the water, and to elabo- 
rate or assimilate j^art of it with what it gets from the air, which again, 
as sap, carries food to every part of the plant. If 3'ou have many leaves, 
therefore, then you have much surface, and much evaporation will take 
place, and much nutriment w^ill be formed for the fruit. This explains 
why a tree or vine loaded with fruit requires more water than when it 
is small and without fruit; for grain and fruit are concentrated nutri- 
ment, and the more nutriment there is in fruit or grain, such as sugar 
or starch, the more will be the evaporation. This explains, too, vvhy a 
soil loses its water when covered w4th weeds; for water is required to 
make their woody fiber and substance, and this water is lost to the tree, 
vine, or crop, that may be grown on the land. A deep, pulverized soil 
is the most favorable condition to store moisture and warmth. It is 
your bank of deposit that will honor your draft. It stores up warmth 
by day, and at night, being warmer than the surrounding atmosphere, 
it condenses moisture from it, whilst gradually it gives out its warmth 
and equalizes the temperature. 

Plant life is the storing up of heat, which it gets from the sun. This 
is one reason of our marvelous productions; for our sunshine is almost 
2)erpetual. The sun stores up its heat in the oak, the growth of a thou- 
sand years; in the grape, the growth of a few months. The heat 
evolved in the combustion of coal or asphaltum was originally light 
from the sun, ajDpropriated thousands of years ago. The j)urpie of the 
grape, the red of the rose, were 2>ainted by the sun. The sun is the 
source of life and power. A variation of a few degrees on either end, 
and life would cease to be possible. As it is, it vivifies all into being 
and activity. From the sun, in our perpetual sunshine, plants store up 
that warmth, which, at a subsequent time, reappears in the glow of 
health, in the joy and sparkle of youth. Plants form — animals destroy. 
Ail flesh is grass. 

I hope I do not tire your patience. Perhaps I have said enough; yet 
I cannot forego the opportunity to say that I am a believer in gTapes. 
I believe in time it will be the most nnivei'sal, profitable crop in this 
.State. I believe wine to be a necessity, and in time will reform the 
world. Invalids, old age, even man in his arrogant strength, requires a 
stimulant, yet he does not want to be a drunkard. As more wine is 
drank, whisk}^, brandy, and other like strong drinks will be drank less, 
and drunkenness become more rare. Much wine is required. France 
and Germany are no longer able to supply the demand. The wine crop 
in those countries is getting more uncertain every year. Their w^ars 
and standing armies are decreasing the producers, labor in consequence 
is getting higher every year, and will soon be as high as with us. We 
can produce three times the quantity of grapes with the same labor. 
We have no bad years; no disease that affects our crop. Already we are 
known in the market, and much wine drank as French or German wine 
is the pz'oduct of California vineyards. We are beginning to plant the 
kinds of grapes from which their choicest wines arc made, and, having 
a more favorable climate and every variety of soil, will make as good 
w^ine every year as their most favorable years. Kature will not deviate 
in her course. 



It is true, this year we have nearly found bottom. It has been diffi- 
cult to. sell all of our grapes, on account of the misfortune of a distillery 
burning and there not being sufficient capital to handle all of them. 
There is no combination to protect this interest, yet in time it can and 
will be made, for it will pay, I can say, from my own knowledge, that 
California wine and brandy are continually growing more in favor. 
Every year there is an increased demand for good wine. The profits 
are good, but it requires large capital to handle the business; yet it can 
be procured, and thei'e are plenty of people in our Eastern cities who 
have the capital, who would gladly take hold of it if they only under- 
stood all about it. You here in this city must do something, and when 
you get it started you will find plenty of help; but don't do it by halves. 
Be sure that you have enough capital; for if you are cramped for means 
in the beginning, you will surely fail. We will want, too, our members 
of Congress and Senators to understand our wants, and get us just and 
wise legislation. This is not one man's business, nor yet of those that 
raise grapes, but the business of all — every one who wishes for the 
prosperity of our country. 

One great stride has been taken in our progress — I mean the almost 
certainty of having a railroad soon; for that will bring us people to 
settle up our lands, and open up markets for our products. It will be 
the wand in the magician's hand that will clothe our hills in verdure, 
and our valleys in bloom. It will bring us men with money, for men 
with money usually travel by rail only. 

But to many of you, I fear this has been a dry subject; but as it be- 
came the pleasant duty, by virtue of my office, to say something for 
your entertainment, I could say "what I knew about farming" better 
than anything else. It only now" remains for me to thank you for your 
kind attention, hoping that it may be among the dispensations of Pi*ovi- 
dence for us to meet together in increased numbers for many years to 
come, and that each succeeding year will bring us nearer to the realiza- 
tion of our promises and just expectations. 
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REPORT 

or THE 

NJlTA. AJS[10> SOXuAJNO 
AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL ARTS SOCIETY 

FOR 

THE YEAR 1872. 



I. N. Ho AG, Esq., Corresponding Secretary State Board of Agriculture: 

Dear Sir: In pursuance with your request, that I would give the 
State Board some facts touching the recent organization of the Napa 
and Solano Agricultural and Mechanical Arts Society, I beg leave to 
submit as follows: 

On the twenty -fourth of May, eighteen hundred and seventy-two, the 
society was organized, at Farragut Hall, Valiejo, and the Fair Grounds, 
principal place of business, etc., were permanently located in that town- 
ship. Subsequently, M. R. Miller, of Pleasant Valley, Solano County, 
was elected President, John M. Gregory, Jr., Secretary, and General 
John B. Finsbie, Treasurer. There are six Vice Presidents and forty 
Directors, twenty of whom are selected from each county. The object 
to be attained in having so large a number of officers is to secure the 
services of intelligent and active farmers in the various localities within 
the district, and one year's experience has shown the utility of their 
practical cooperation. After the society was formed, it was determined 
that the financial aifairs thereof would be better advanced by the form- 
ation of a joint stock company, and accordingly, on the twenty-fifth of 
June, eighteen hundred and seventy-two, articles of incorporation were 
filed, placing the management oi the stock in the hands of eleven 
Trustees. The capital stock is one hundred thousand dollars, in shares 
of twenty-five dollars each, each share of stock constituting the holder 
thereof a life member. The President, Secretary, and Treasurer of the 
Board of Trustees ex officio hold the same positions in the society. 
The undersigned is President for the present year, the Secretary and 
Treasurer being reelected. The Board of Managers consists of the offi- 
cers, James M. Thompson of !Napa, John Browiilie, William Carter, and 
John Callender, of Solano. Digitized by VJji 
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The grounds of the society are located some three miles from the 
City of Vallejo, on the main county road to Napa, and directly contigu- 
ous to the California Pacific Eailroad, which has a station a few yards 
distant from the main gate, and embrace sixty acres of land, admirably 
adapted for its purposes. A mile track has been completed, which 
promises to be one of the best and fastest in the State — so pronounced 
by leading turfites who have visited it. Large and commodious stalls 
for the reception of horses and stock have been erected, and a spacious 
hotel for the comfort of visitors has been built. The supply of water 
is unlimited, being derived from the Lake Chabot Water Company, 
whose source of supply is immediately adjacent thereto. 

The first Pair was held in October last, and was a decided success, 
general satisfaction being given to all those in attendance. The demand 
for accommodations for stock was far greater than could be conve- 
niently rendered, necessitating further improvements, which will be made 
during the present year, the society contemplating substantial additions 
for its promised and increasing patronage. The locality selected is 
central to the two Counties of Napa and Solano, and can be easily 
reached in a few hours from San Jose, Oakland, San Francisco, Stock, 
ton, Marysville, Sacramento, and Woodland. These counties are rich 
in agricultural products, and embrace a wealthy, thriving, and indus- 
trious population. Some of the finest breeds of horses and neat cattle 
in the State are here to be found. The want of such a society has long 
been felt, and the farming community and stock raisers have signified 
their intention of giving material assistance hereafter. The inaugura- 
tion has been auspicious; and necessarily the burden of commencing 
this work has been confined to a few. The receipts from all sources, 
embracing stock subscriptions, donations, loans, memberships, and re- 
ceipts of the Fair, aggregate the sum of twenty thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-one dollars and eighty-five cents, leaving an indebtedness 
of six thousand dollars, which has been individually assumed by the 
Board of Trustees. It is confidently hoped the friends of the associa- 
tion will rally in its behalf, and cancel this obligation at an early date. 

Owing to the association having been formed since the adjournment 
of the last Legislature, it has not in common with similar societies 
enjoyed the usual appropriation of the State. All of its expenses have 
been met by individual exertion. 

The next Fair will be held on Tuesday, September eighth, lasting five 
days, and the officers ot' the State Board are cordially invited to attend 
and see how much has been accomplished in so short a time. 

Yours respectfully, 

WM. GOUYEENEUK MOEEIS, President. 
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FARMERS' CLUBS. 



In addition to the district and county a<^ricultural societies, there 
have been and are now being organized Farmers' Clubs in all the agricul- 
tural counties of the State. The main idea of these organizations is self- 
improvement and self-protection. They meet weekly or semi-monthly, 
and hold social discussions upon subjects pertaining to the calling of the 
farmer — to his practical cultivation of the soil and management of tho 
farm — the modes of conveying his products to market and manner of 
disposing of the same — and other subjects of interest and advantage to 
him. Enmnating from these Clubs, and composed of delegates from the 
same, a State organization, called the California Farmers' Union, has 
been organized. The objects of this association are, a greater concen- 
tration of interest and action o^ the farmers of the State — the greater 
intelligence and influence of the producing classes. But we can the 
better give a correct idea of the objects and aims of the association by 
giving in full the address to the farmers by the committee. 
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ADDRESS 



TO THE FARMERS OF THE STATE BY THE COMMITTEE OF THE 
CALIFORNIA FARMERS' UNION. 



During the late State Fair there met in Sacraraento a Convention, 
composed of delegates elected by Farmers' Clubs, representing eleven 
of the best agricultural counties in the State. The objects of that Con- 
vention were to consult on the propriety of organizing a State associa- 
tion, as a medium of communication between the local Clubs, to canvass 
the condition of the agricultural interests, and their relation to the 
other industries of the State, and, if possible, to devise some means for 
the better promotion and protection of those interests in the future. 

After a thorough interchange of views, and a careful and candid 
survey of the whole field, it was unanimously resolved by that Conven- 
tion, that not only the agricultural interests, but all other dependent 
industries, especially the mechanical and manufacturing, might be 
materially benefited by such an association, conducted upon broad and 
enlightened principles. 

Hence the organization of the 

CALIFORNIA FARMERS' UNION 

As a permanent association, the members of which are to consist of 
delegates from all permanently organized Farmers' Clubs, horticultuz^al, 
vinicultural, wool, and stock-growing societies in the State, organized 
for self-protection. 

The following are the officers of the Union, who form the Board of 
Directors, and have the general management of its affairs for the first 
year: John Bidwell, of Butte, President; J. 11. Snyder, of Sonoma; E. 
S. Holden, of San Joaquin; T. Hart Hj^att, of Alameda; W, S. Manlove, 
of Sacramento; D. C. Feely, of Santa Cruz; and W. H. Ware, of Santa 
Clara, Vice Presidents; I. JST. Hoag, of Yolo, Secretary; and A. T. 
Dewey, of Alameda, Treasurer. 

The association found it impractical, during the excitement and bustle 
of the Fair, to determine upon any properly considered and matured 
plan adequate to the magnitude and difficulties of the questions with 
which, from interest and duty, they felt called upon to deal. Conse- 
quently, that work has been left to the Board of Directors, composed 
of gentlemen elected with due regard to their intelligence and fidelity 
to the cause they are expected, not only to honorably, but reasonably 
represent. For similar reasons the Convention put forth no resolutions, 



but appointed the undersigned on a committee of £ve, to prepare and 
publish an address to the farmers of the State, setting forth the dis- 
advantages under which the agriculturists, as a class, are laboring, the 
grievances which they are sutiering, and showing the importance of 
strong and permanent organizations, and early and united action. 

In the early history of man, before he had learned the advantages of 
associations and combinations, his progress towards civilization and 
power were slow; but the benefits of society were more equally divided. 
Property and its accompanying advantages wore more uniformly dis- 
tributed. The great difterence now existing, between the most civilized 
and powerful nations of the earth, and the less civilized and weaker 
nations and tribes, is owing, more than to any other one cause, to the 
fact that the former have learned the advantages of associations and 
combinations, and have formed themselves into well and strongly organ- 
ized Governments, through w^hich they act as a unit for the mental and 
physical improvement of their individual citizens, for the promotion of 
their interests, and for the assertion and enforcement of their wishes 
and rights as against other nations of the earth. 

The very occupation of the farmers leads to an isolated life, to primi- 
tive and circun\scribed rather than modern and cosmopolitan views and 
modes oe' action, to individual reliance, and single-handed, and conse- 
quently often to weak and inelfeetual effort . On the contrary, the occu- 
pation of the manufacturer, of the merchant, of the banker, and the 
general business nien of the towns and cities, lead to frequent intercourse 
and interchange of thought, to associations and organizations, and con- 
sequently to collective, powerful, and successful effort. The tiller of 
the soil was formerly considered the most independent and happy man 
in the world, and before modern civilization had brought men together 
in the towns and cities, and taught them the virtue ?ind power there is 
in associations and combinations, he undoubtedlj' was so. 

By his labor and skill in the cultivation of the soil, he not only pro- 
duced all the necessaries of his own livelihood, but furnished those 
necessaries to all other classes; and while they had no advantage over 
him in other respects, he held within his own hands the means by which 
he could determine his own pecuniary standing and social position. 
However, taking his lessons from natui^e, which dispenses her bounties 
with an equal hand to all, he never thought or practiced oppression, but 
conceded to all an equitable division of the benefits of society, and a 
just distribution of the comforts of life. It is as true now, as then, that 
the success and prosperity of towns and cities, and the power and influ- 
ence of States and nations, and indeed the advancement of civilization 
itself, is based upon agriculture; and yet it is equally true, that through 
the influence and power of associations and combinations which have 
been brought to bear by other classes against the farmer, isolated and 
single-handed as he has allowed himself to remain, his standing and 
position, both financially and socially, are entirely the reverse of what 
they formerly were. 

In place of the master, he has by his own neglect, by failing to keep 
up with the spirit of the age, by want of association for mutual, indi- 
vidual, and general improvement, and for the promotion and ennobling 
of his own calling, by want of combinations for the protection of his 
own interests against the association of other classes, he has become 
practically the slave of modern society. To a great extent the lands he 
cultivates are mortgaged to the banks and moneyed men of the towns 
and cities for the loan of the very money which they have accumulated 
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by his oppression, and he is compelled to pay such rates of interest as 
their greed may dictate. Even worse than this, by the political influ- 
ence of these money ioaners and their associates in interest, our laws 
are so made that the borrower is required to ]ydy the Government taxes, 
both on the hind and money borrowed, as well as on the growing crops, 
planted with that borrowed money. 

Again, when the farmer is so fortunate as to produce a surplus, and 
desires to send that surplus to the best markets, whether at home or 
abroad, he iinds that not only the carrying facilities within his own 
country, but even tho^e of the high seas of the world, are as eiiectually 
nnited and combined against him as if owned and controlled by one 
man. And notwithstanding the article he has for sale bears a high and 
remunerative price in those markets, the exorbitant freight demanded 
and forced from him for moving it leaves no profit. 

It is a mortifying and humiliating iaet to the farmers of this State, 
who have this year produced twenty million bushels of wheat for ex- 
port, that one man, by his combination with capitalists, railroad, steam- 
boat, and vessel owners, has almost as complete control over them and 
their wheat as though that wheat was his owni property and they his 
slaves. That that one man has the power to enforce his will or wish in 
regard to the disposition and price of that wheat with the same abso- 
luteness as though he had the whole force of the Government at his 
command. 

This is not only a very mortifying and humiliating fact to these farm- 
ers, but a vovy expensive one, costing them in the aggregate from fifteen 
million dollars to tw^enty million dollars. 

Another reason of complaint may be mentioned — the habitual extor- 
tlon, by many of the thousand and one middle men, that in this State 
stand between the producer and the consumer, and demand and receive 
the lion's share of each article they get their hands on, for the per- 
formance, to a large extent, of an uimecessary labor. The customs of 
these men have grown to be so burdensome and exacting, and so 
oppressive, both to the producer and consumer, that in many portions 
01 the State large quantities of perishable products, such as fruits and 
vegetables are annually allowed to go to waste rather than to send them 
to market, and the producers are unwilling losers of millions. 

By the combination of the distillers of whisky in the Atlantic States, 
and the manufacturers and sellers of poisonous concoctions in our own 
State, the introduction and use of our own pure products of the vine, 
both there and here, is not only prevented, but our manufacturers are 
forced to paj- an exacting and unjust tax upon every gallon produced, 
thus discouraging and crippling an industry which, wdth a fair show, 
w^ould soon become one of "the most profitable in the State, and yield an 
annual income of millions to our farmers. 

We could go on naming the causes of comj)laint, and the disadvantages 
under which we, as a class, are laboring, but farmers need not be told of 
their grievances. Their bitter experience this year should be sufficient 
to arouse them to a sense of their position, and to impel them to think 
and act for themselves before the j^owcr to do so is entirely wrested 
from them. 

The remedy lies in our hands. We must assert, recover, and main- 
tain our original and rightful position in the body pohtic. Being the 
nursers and supporters, we must resolve no longer voluntarily to remain 
the slaves of non-producing classes. Let us learn and understand our 
real position. Let us enter this struggle— for a struggle it really will 



be— not for ourselves alone, but for our posterity; for the good of the 
State and nation; for the perpetuality of the reality of republican insti- 
tutions. For, rest assured, that when the agriculture of our country 
shall be permanentl}^ subjected to any other interest, and shall cease to 
prosper, then her handmaids, manufactures and commerce, and all the 
other industries, will linger, and in time dU for want of food. History 
repeats itself, and the fate of ancient Carthage, Tvoy and Babylon, 
Greece and liome, may serve as warnings to us. 

Then let us be up and doing. We must meet our oppressors with the 
same means they have invented to use against us. We must form asso- 
ciations with w4iich to meet associations. Vie must make combinations 
with which to oppose combinations. And first of all, we must have a 
good understanding among ourselves. 

We must establish mutual confidence, become acquainted with each 
other, compare notes and exchange ideas, frequently associate and talk 
together; and out of this social intercourse and mutual interest will 
grow plans for the attainment of our just and honorable aims. 

A good beginning has already been made in the organization of 
Farmers' Clubs, and in the formation through these of the "California 
Farmers' Union.'' To this extent we have already the means of com- 
munication one with another. But the organization embraces compara- 
tively but few of the farmers of the State. It should embrace all. It is 
now weak, and unable to cope with the power that is arrayed against it. 
Let the farmers of this State ali organize themselves into Clubs, and put 
themselves into communication with each other and the Farmers' Union, 
and send representatives to its meetings for the direction and assistance 
of its executive officers, and we guarantee that no one man, or set of 
men, in eighteen hundi'ed and seventy-three, or at any tin:ie hereafter, 
wnll dictate the price of grain or other agricultural products, so as to 
rob honest labor of millions of its hard-earned money. We will also 
guarantee that the money Ioaners of this State will be glad to loan their 
money to the farmers at greatly reduced rates of interest — rates as fair 
as those offered on less secure city property — or that foreign capital 
will supersede them in their business and leave them minus their 
monthly per cent. 

Let the farmers of this State all thus organize and act in concert 
for the promotion and protection of their own calling and interests, 
and no common carriers, or combination of common carriers, will here- 
after be able to ex a e t o f t h e m d o u bl e j^ri c e f o r m o vi n g their j) r od u c e • 
to market, or dictate to them when or how it shall be moved and sent 
forward. 

There are many other impositions now practiced upon the farmer, 
vv^hich the committee deem it unnecessary to enumerate, but which, by 
organization and concert of action, may be abated and removed; and the 
committee might enter into an explanation of the plans by which it is 
possible to remove them, but they do not deem it in the line of their 
duty, if it were even prudent to do so, in an address to the public, before 
such plans shall have been thoroughly canvassed by the Board of Direct- 
ors and indorsed by the power that appointed them. 

We trust that this address will meet with a hearty response from the 
farmers everj^where, and call forth from old and nev/Iy-formed Clubs 
many valuable suggestions and recommendations to the Board of Direct- 
ors. We also believe that the Boai-d wall not be long in forming the 
plans of action to be carried out jby the injdQrs(fciejit| of the Clubs, and 
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the cooperative aid of the great body of farmers, who, seeing plainly 
the time of their advantage, will embrace it. 

In addition to the above considerations many others may be used as 
inducements for the organization of Clubs in every agricultural district 
where a su'fficient number of farmers can assemble together to keep up 
the interest in their meetings. 

The intellectual and social culture of the members is, of itself, no 
small consideration. The frequent meetings of the farmers and their 
families, for physical rest and mental and social improvement, especially 
in the discussion of subjects aftecting their dearest interests and every- 
day welfare, will tend to make farming itself more profitable, honor- 
able, and attractive. Such meetings will give us not only better tilled 
and better improved farms, but more highly- cultivated and more intel- 
ligent, and hence more useful men and women. They will thus be 
prepared the better to comprehend and overcome the many difficult 
questions which are constantly presented for solution. With one ov 
two hundred Clubs organized, and embracing the lai'ger part of the 
farmers of this State, each holding fifty -two meetings and discussions a 
year, who can foretell the benefits that would result? 

Farmers, we earnestly urge you to organize, and to assist you in so 
doing, and to inform you more definitelj' of the nature and objects of 
the California Farmers' Union, we will furnish you, on application, free 
of cost, blank copies of Constitutions for Clubs and copies of the Con- 
stitution of the " Union." 

Address L N. Hoag, Secretary California Farmers' Union, Sacramento. 



Respectfully, 



I. N. HOAG, 

G. G. BLANCilAKD, 

A. T. DEWEY, 

Committee. 
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